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PREFACE  TO  THE  ELEVENTH  EDITION 

Once  more  this  book  has  been  thoroughly  revised.  The  sections 
dealing  with  salivary  secretion,  the  formation  of  urine,  and  much 
of  the  chapter  on  respiration  have  been  almost  entirely  rewritten. 
New  matter  on  the  process  of  conduction  in  the  heart,  on  the  appli- 
cations of  physical  chemistry  to  physiology,  on  so-called  vitamines, 
and  several  other  subjects  has  been  introduced.  The  concludiDg 
chapter  on  reproduction  and  development  is  a  new  one,  and 
replaces  the  two  last  chapters  in  previous  editions. 

I  am  again  indebted  to  several  kind  friends  for  assistance  in 
carrying  out  my  task.  I  would  especially  thank  Mr  Barcroft,  F.RS., 
for  his  valuable  help  in  the  chapters  that  deal  with  saliva,  respira- 
tion, and  the  kidney ;  Dr  C.  S.  Myers,  who  has  kindly  revised  the 
parts  which  deal  with  the  special  senses;  Dr  Hertz  of  Guy's  Hospital, 
for  useful  hints  in  bringing  the  chapter  on  the  movements  of  the 
stomach  and  intestines  up  to  date ;  and  Dr  F.  H.  A.  4iarshall,  for 
similar  kind  ofSces  in  relation  to  the  subject  of  reproduction. 

I  think,  in  conclusion,  I   may  congratulate  my  readers  that, 

although  the  present  edition  contains  so  much  that  is  new  both 

m  text  and  illustrations,  I  have  been  successful  in  introducing  this 

additional  information  without  increasing  the  bulk  of  the  volume. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  edition   is   one  page   shorter  than  the 

last. 

W.  D.  HALLIBUETOK 

King's  College,  London, 
1913. 
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UGNaTH. 


1  metare         ^ 
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1000  millimetns 


=  89-87  BngUsh 

/inches 
(or  1  yard  sad  8|  in.) 


s  8*987  biches 


1  decimetre  ^ 


1  centimetre  \ 
10  mllllmetreB  / 
1  millimetre 


=  '8987  or  about 
(nearly  { inch). 
=  nearly  ,^  inch. 
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(It  is  the  ten^miDionth  part  of  a  quarter 
of  the  meridian  of  the  earth.) 
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1    deg. 
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Freezteg  point  CT  C. 

=    82"  F. 
Boiling  point  ioO"  a 

=    2irF. 


To  conrert    de- 
F.    into    de- 
a,  sattilurt 
82,    and    multiply 
Vyt-  
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grees C.  into  de- 
grees P.,  mnltiply 
by  {,  and  add  82*. 
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One  inch     s 
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One  mDe     = 


4  in. 
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0  91  of  a  Metre. 
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WXiaHT. 

(One  gramme  is  the  weight  of  a  cubic 
centimetre  of  water  at  4"  0.  at  Paris.) 

1  gramme  ^ 

10  decigrammes   I     s=  16*482849  grs. 
100  centigrammes  |      (or  nearly  15}). 
1000  milligrammes  J 


1  decigramme    ^ 

10  centigrammes  >     4.  .„  ,  1  —•  i« 
100  milUgrammes  J      ^^^  ^*  «^^' 


=  rather  more 


1  centigramme 
10  decigrammes 


} 


=  rather  more 
than  ^  grain. 


1  milligramme 


Ob, 


=  rather  more 
than  th  enin. 


1  Decagramme  =  2  dr.  84  gr. 

1  Hectogrm.     =  81  oz.  (Avoir.) 

1  Kllogrm.        =  21b.  8oz.  2  dr.  (Avoir.) 


A  grain  eqnals  abont  1*16  gram., 

a  Trc^  OS.  abont  81  grams., 

a  lb.  Avoirdnpois  about  h  Kilogrm., 

and  1  cwt.  about  50  Kilogrms. 


OAPAOITT. 
1,000  cubic  decimetres 
1,000,000  cubic  centimetres 


} 


=  1  cubic 
metre. 


}■ 


1  litre. 


1  cubic  decimetre 

or 

1000  cubic  centimetres 

Ob, 

Omb  Litbb  =  1  pt.  16  oz.  1  dr.  40. 

(For  simplicity,  Litre  is  used  to  signify 
1  cubic  decimetre,  a  little  less  than  1 
BngUsh  quart.) 

DecQItre  (100  c.c.) 

Centilitre  (10  c.c.) 

Mmmtre  (1  cc.) 

Decalitre 

Hectolitre 

Kilolitre  (cubic  metre)  =  27rbu8hel8. 

A  cubic  inch  =  16*88  c.c. ;  a  cubic  fbot 
=28*816  cubic  dec.,  and  a  gallon  = 
4*64  litres. 


=  8^oz. 
=  2}  dr. 
=  17  m. 
=  2igals. 
=  22  gals. 


CONVSBSION    BOAIiJS. 

To  convert  Obamvxs  to  Ouncks  avoir- 
dupois, multiply  by  20  and  divide  by  667. 

To  convert  Kiloobammbb  to  Pounds, 
multiply  by  1000  end  divide  by  464. 

To  convert  Litbbs  to  Gallons,  mul- 
tiply by  28  and  divids  by  100. 

To  convert  Litbks  to  Pints,  multiply 
by  88  and  divide  by  60. 

To  convert  Milumstbbs  to  iNcnis, 
multiply  by  10  and  divide  by  254. 

To  convert  Mrtbbb  to  Yabdb,  multi- 
ply by  70  and  divide  l^  64. 

BURFAOfl   MXABURXMXNT. 
1  square  metre  =  about  1660  sq.  inches 
(or  10,000  sq.  centimetres,  or  10*76  sq.  ft.) 

1  sq.  inch  =  about  6*4  sq.  centimetres. 
1  sq.  foot   =     „     980 


It 


•f 


IBNlBRaY   MIBASURB. 
1  kilogrammetre  =  about  7*24  ft.  pounds. 


1  footpound 
1  fbot  ton 


II 


*1881  kgm. 
810  kgms. 


HXAT   XQUIYAIiBNT. 
1  kilocalorie  =  425*6  kilogrammetres. 


XNQIiISH   MIBASXTIUBS. 
A^heearies  Weight. 
7000  grains     =    1  lb. 

Or. 
487-6  grains     -     1  oz. 


Avoirdupois  Weight. 

16  drams  =    1  oz. 

16  oz.  =     1  lb. 

28  lbs.  =1  quarter. 

4  quarters  =     1  cwt. 

20  cwt.  =     1  ton. 


Meftsnre  of  1  decimetre,  or  10  centimetres,  or  100  millimetres 


,'i'i";!i 
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HANDBOOK  OF  PHYSIOLOGY 


CHAPTER    I 

INTRODUCTORY 

Biology  is  the  science  that  treats  of  living  things,  and  it  is  divided 

into  two  main  branches,  which  are  called  respectively  Morphology 

and  Physiology.     Morphology  is  the  part  of  the  science  that  deals 

with  the  form  or  structure  of  living  things,  and  with  the  problems 

of  their  origin  and  distribution.    Physiology^  on  the  other  hand, 

treats  of  their  functions,  that  is,  the  manner  in  which  their  individual 

parts  carry  out  the  processes  of  life.     To  take  an  instance :  the  eye 

and  the  liver  are  two  familiar  examples  of  what  are  called  organs ; 

the  morpholosist  or  anatomist  studies  the  structure  of  these  organs, 

their  shape,  their  size,  the  tissues  of  which  they  are  composed,  their 

position  in  the  body,  and  the  variations  in  their  structure  met  with 

in  different  parts  of  the  animal  kingdom.    The  physiologist  studies 

their  uses,  and  seeks  to  explain  how  the  eye  fulfils  the  function  of 

vision,  and  how  the  liver  forms  bile,  and  ministers  to  the  needs  of 

the  body  in  other  way& 

Each  of  these  two  great  branches  of  biological  science  can  be 
further  subdivided  according  as  to  whether  it  deals  with  the  animal 
or  the  vegetable  kingdom;  thus  we  get  vegetable  physiology  and 
animal  physiology.  Human  physiology  is  a  large  and  important 
branch  of  animal  physiology,  and  to  the  student  of  medicine  is 
obviously  the  portion  of  the  science  that  should  interest  him  most. 
In  order  to  understand  morbid  or  pathological  processes  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  normal  or  physiological  functions  should  be  learnt  first. 
Physiology  is  not  a  study  which  can  be  put  aside  and  forgotten  when 
a  certain  examination  has  been  passed;  it  has  a  most  direct  and 
intimate  bearing  in  its  application  to  the  scientific  and  successful 
investigation  of  disease.  It  will  be  my  endeavour  throughout  the 
subsequent  pages  of  this  book  to  point  out  from  time  to  time  the 
practical  relationships  between  physiology  and  pathology. 
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Human  physiology  will  be  our  chief  theme,  but  it  is  not  a  portion 
of  the  great  science  that  can  be  studied  independently  of  its  other 
portiona  Thus,  many  of  the  experiments  upon  which  our  knowledge 
of  human  physiology  rests  have  been  performed  principally  on  certain 
of  the  lower  animeils.  In  order  to  obtain  a  wide  view  of  vital  pro- 
cesses it  will  be  occasionally  necessary  to  go  still  further  afield,  and 
call  the  science  of  vegetable  physiology  to  our  assistance. 

The  study  of  physiology  must  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  study  of 
its  sister  science  anatomy,  but  the  sciences  of  chemistry  and  physics 
must  also  be  considered.  Indeed,  physiology  has  been  sometimes 
defined  as  the  application  of  the  laws  of  chemistry  and  physics  to 
life.  That  is  to  say,  the  same  laws  that  regulate  the  behaviour  of 
the  mineral  or  inorganic  world  are  also  to  be  found  operating  in  the 
region  of  organic  beings.  If  we  wish  for  an  example  of  this  we  may 
i^ain  go  to  the  eye ;  the  branch  of  physics  called  optics  teaches  us, 
among  other  things,  the  manner  in  which  images  of  objects  are  pro- 
duced by  lenses;  these  same  laws  regulate  the  formation  of  the 
images  of  external  objects  upon  the  sensitive  layer  of  the  back  of  the 
eye  by  the  series  of  lenses  in  the  front  of  that  organ.  An  example 
of  the  application  of  chemical  laws  to  living  processes  is  seen  in 
digestion ;  the  food  contains  certain  chemical  substances  which  are 
acted  on  in  a  chemical  way  by  the  various  digestive  juices  in  order  to 
render  them  of  service  to  the  organism. 

The  question  arises,  however,  is  there  anything  else  ?  Are  there 
any  other  laws  than  those  of  physics  and  chemistry  to  be  reckoned 
with  ?  Is  there,  for  instance,  such  a  thing  as  "  vital  force "  ?  It 
may  be  frankly  admitted  that  physiologists  at  present  are  not  able  to 
explain  all  vital  phenomena  by  the  laws  of  the  physical  world ;  but 
as  knowledge  increases  it  is  more  and  more  abundantly  shown  that 
the  supposition  of  any  special  or  vital  force  is  unnecessary ;  and  it 
should  be  distinctly  recognised  that  when,  in  future  pages,  it  is 
necessary  to  allude  to  vital  action,  it  is  not  because  we  believe  in  any 
specific  vital  energy,  but  merely  because  the  phrase  is  a  convenient 
one  for  expressing  something  that  we  do  not  f uUy  understand,  some- 
thing that  cannot  at  present  be  brought  into  line  with  the  physical 
and  chemical  forces  that  operate  in  the  inorganic  world. 

But  just  as  there  is  no  hard-and-fast  line  between  physiology 
and  its  allies  pathology,  anatomy,  physics,  and  chemistry,  so  also 
there  is  no  absolute  separation  between  its  three  great  divisions; 
physical,  chemical,  and  so-called  vital  processes  have  to  be  considered 
together. 

Physiology  is  a  comparatively  yoimg  science.  Though  Harvey 
more  than  three  hundred  years  ago  laid  the  foundation  of  our  science 
by  his  discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  it  is  only  during  the 
last  sixty  or  seventy  years  that  active  growth  has  occurred.    The 
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Toaaona  for  this  recent  progress  come  under  two  headings:  those 
relating  to  observation  and  those  relating  to  experiment 

The  method  of  observation  consists  in  accurately  noting  things 
as  they  occur  in  nature ;  in  other  words,  the  knowledge  of  anatomy 
must  be  accurate  before  correct  deductions  as  to  function  are  possible. 
The  instrument  by  which  such  correct  observations  can  be  made  is, 
par  exeelUnoe^  from  the  physiologist's  standpoint,  the  microscope,  and 
it  is  the  extended  use  of  the  microscope,  and  the  knowledge  of  minute 
anatomy  resulting  from  that  use,  which  has  formed  one  of  the  greatest 
stimuli  to  the  successful  progress  of  physiology  during  recent  times. 

But  important  as  observation  is,  it  is  not  the  most  important 
method;  the  method  of  experiment  is  still  more  essential  This 
consists,  not  in  being  content  with  mere  reasonings  from  structures  or 
occurrences  seen  in  nature,  but  in  producing  artificially  changed 
relationships  between  the  structures,  and  thus  causing  new  combina- 
tions that  if  one  had  waited  for  Nature  herself  to  produce  might  have 
been  waited  for  indefinitely.  Anatomy  is  important,  but  mere 
anatomy  has  often  led  people  astray  when  they  have  tried  to  reason 
how  an  organ  works  from  its  structure  only.  Experiment  is  much 
more  important;  that  is,  one  tests  one's  theories  by  seeing  whether 
the  occurrences  actually  take  place  as  one  supposes ;  and  thus  the 
deductions  are  confirmed  or  corrected.  It  is  the  imiversal  use  of  this 
method  that  has  made  physiology  what  it  is.  Instead  of  sitting  down 
and  trying  to  reason  out  how  the  living  machine  works,  physiologists 
have  actually  tried  the  experiment,  and  so  learnt  much  more  than 
could  possibly  have  been  gained  by  mere  cogitation.  Many  experi- 
ments involve  the  use  of  living  animals,  but  the  discovery  of  anaes- 
thetics, which  renders  such  experiments  painless,  has  got  rid  of  any 
objection  to  experiments  on  the  score  of  pain. 

The  adult  body  consists  of  a  great  number  of  different  parts ;  and 
each  part  has  its  own  special  work  to  do.  Such  parts  of  the  body  are 
called  orgaaa  Each  organ  does  not  only  its  own  special  work,  but 
acts  in  harmony  with  other  organs.  This  relationship  between  the 
organs  enables  us  to  group  tibem  together  into  what  are  termed 
systems.  Thus,  we  have  the  etrcukUory  system^  that  is,  the  group  of 
organs  (heart,  arteries,  veins,  etc.)  concerned  in  the  circulation  of  the 
blood;  the  respiratory  system,  that  is,  the  group  of  organs  (air 
passages,  lungs,  etc.)  concerned  in  the  act  of  breathing ;  the  digestive 
system,  which  deals  with  the  digestion  of  food ;  the  excretory  system, 
with  the  getting  rid  of  waste  products ;  the  museviar  system,  with 
movement;  and  the  skeletal  system,  with  the  support  of  the  softer  parts 
of  the  body.  Over  and  above  all  these  is  the  nervotcs  system  (brain, 
spinal  cord,  nerves),  the  great  master  system  of  the  body  whioh  pre- 
sides over,  controls,  and  regulates  the  functions  of  the  other  systems. 

If  we  proceed  to  make  an  anatomical  analysis,  and  take  any 
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organ,  we  see  that  it  conaistB  of  various  textures,  or,  as  they  are 
called,  elementaiT  tissues.  Just  as  one's  garments  are  made  up  of 
textures  (cloth,  lining,  buttons,  etc.),  so  each  ot^an  is  composed  of 
corresponding  tissues.  The  elementary  tissues  come  under  the 
following  four  headings: — 

1.  Epithelial  tissuea  3.  Muscular  tissues. 

2.  Connective  tissues.  4.  Nervous  tissues. 

Each  of  these  is  ^ain  divisible  into  subgroups. 

If  we  continue  our  anatomical  analysis  still  further,  we  find 

that  the  individual  tissues  are  built  up  of 

structures  which  require  the  microscope  for 

their  accurate  study.     Just  as  the  textures 

of  a  garment  are  made  up   of  threads   of 

^Ullj^;!™'       various  kinds,  so  also  in  many  of  the  animal 

liquid.  tissues  we  find  threads  or  JUirts,  as  they  are 

called.    But  more  important  than  the  threads 

Protopium.     ^j^  little  masses  of  living  material.     Just  aa 

Nucidui         '^^  ^^^  °'  ^  house  is  made  up  of  bricks 

united  by  cement,  so  the  body  walls  are  built 

of  extremely  minute  living  bricks,  united 

together  by  difTerent  amounts  of  cementing 

ceii-w«ii.       material.    Each  one  of  these  living  units  is 

called  a  cell. 

Some  of  the  tissues  already  enumerated 
consist  of  cells  with  only  very  little  cement 
Fio.  ].— veKntabiectUa.  material  binding  them   together;  this,  for 

instance,  is  seen  in  the  epithelial  tissues ; 
but  in  other  tissues,  particularly  the  connective  tissues,  which  are 
not  BO  eminently  living  as  the  rest,  the  amoimt  of  cement  or  Inter- 
cellular material  is  much  greater,  and  in  this  it  is  that  the  fibres 
are  developed  that  confer  the  necessary  strength  upon  these  binding 
tissues. 

If,  instead  of  going  to  the  adult  animal,  we  look  at  the  animal 
in  its  earliest  stage  of  development,  the  ovum,  we  find  that  it  con- 
sists of  a  single  little  mass  of  living  material,  a  single  cell  As 
development  progresses  it  becomes  an  adherent  mass  of  cells.  In  the 
later  st^s  of  development  various  tissues  become  differentiated 
from  each  other  by  the  cells  becoming  grouped  in  different  ways,  by 
alterations  in  the  shape  of  the  cells,  by  deposition  of  intercellular 
matter  between  the  cells,  and  by  chemical  changes  in  the  living 
matter  of  the  cells  themselves.  Thus  in  some  situations  the  cells  are 
grouped  into  the  various  epithelial  linings ;  in  others  the  cells  become 
elongated  and  form  muscular  fibres;  and  in  others,  as  in  the  con- 
nective tissues,  there   is  a  preponderating  amount  of   intercellular 
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material  which  may  become  permeated  with  fibres,  or  be  the  seat  of 
the  deposition  of  calcareous  salts,  as  in  bone.  Instances  of  chemical 
changes  in  the  cells  themselves  are  seen  on  the  surface  of  the  body, 
where  the  superficial  layers  of  the  epidermis  become  homy ;  in  the 
mucous  glands,  where  they  become  filled  with  mucin,  and  in  adipose 
tissue,  where  they  become  charged  with  fat. 

The  term  cell  was  first  used  by  botanists ;  in  the  popular  sense 
of  the  word  a  cell  is  a  space  surrounded  by  a  wall,  as  the  cell  of  a 
prison;  or  the  cell  of  a  honeycomb.  In  the  vegetable  cell  there  is  a 
wall  made  of  the  starch-like  material  called  cellulose ;  within  this  is 
the  living  matter,  and  a  number  of  large  spaces  or  vacuoles  filled 
with  a  watery  fluid.  The  use  of  the  term  cell  by  botanists  was 
therefore  completely  justified. 

But  the  animal  cell  is  different;  as  a  rule,  it  has  no  obvious  cell- 
wall,  and  vacuoles  are  not  conspicuous.  It  is  just  a  little  naked 
lump  of  living  material.  This  living  material  is  jelly-like  in  con- 
sistency, possessing  the  power  of  movement,  and  the  name  proto- 
plasm has  been  bestowed  on  it. 

Somewhere  in  the  protoplasm  of  all  cells,  generally  near  the  middle 
in  animal  cells,  is  a  roundish  structure  of  more  solid  consistency  than 
the  rest  of  the  protoplasm,  called  the  nucleus. 

An  animal  cell  may  therefore  be  defined  as  a  mass  of  protoplasm 
cfnUaining  a  nucleus. 

The  simplest  animals,  such  as  amoebse,  consist  of  one  cell  only ; 
the  simplest  plants,  such  as  bacteria,  torulse,  etc.,  consist  of  one 
cell  only. 


Fio.  2. — Amoebse ;  unicellular  aniniAls. 


Fio.  8.— Cella  of  the  yeast 
plant  in  process  of  bud- 
ding; unicellular  plante. 


These  organisms  are  called  unicellular.  In  the  progress  of  their 
life  history  the  cell  divides  into  two ;  and  the  two  new  cells  separate 
and  become  independent  organisms,  to  repeat  the  process  later  on. 

The  higher  animals  and  plants  are  always  unicellular  to  start 
with,  but  on  dividing  and  subdividing  the  resulting  cells  stick 
together  and  subsequently  become  differentiated  and  altered  in  the 
manner  already  indicated.  In  spite  of  these  changes,  the  variety 
of   which   produces  the  great  complexity  of   the  adult  organism, 
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there  are  certain  cells  which  still  retain  their  primitive  structure ; 
notable  among  these  are  the  white  corpuscles  of  the  blood. 


^"^  *  ts  j^ffry 


Pio.  4.-r-Haman  ooloorteaa  Uood-corpuscle,  showing  its  successive  changes  of  outline  within 
ten  minutes  when  kept  moist  on  a  warm  stage.    (Bchofield.) 

It  would  appear  at  first  sight  an  easy  problem  to.  distinguish 
between  a  living  thing,  and  one  which  is  not  living.  The  principal 
signs  of  life  are  the  following : — 

1.  Irritability ;  that  is  the  property  of  responding  by  some  change 
under  the  influence  of  an  external  agent  or  stimulua  The  most  obvious 
of  these  changes  is  movement  (amodboid  movement,  ciliary  movement, 
muscular  movement,  etc.). 

2.  Power  of  assimilation,  that  is,  ability  to  convert  into  protoplasm 
the  nutrient  material  or  food  which  is  ingested. 

3.  Power  of  growth ;  this  is  a  natural  consequence  of  the  power 
of  assimilation. 

4.  Power  of  reproduction ;  this  is  a  variety  of  growth. 

5.  Power  to  excrete ;  to  give  out  waste  materials,  the  products  of 
other  activities. 

It  should,  however,  be  recognised  that  certain  of  these  five  char- 
acteristics may  be  absent  or  latent,  and  yet  the  object  may  be  living. 
For  instance,  power  of  movement  is  absent  in  many  vegetable  struc- 
tures ;  certain  seeds  and  spores  can  be  dried  and  kept  for  many  years 
in  an  apparently  dead  condition,  and  yet  will  sprout  and  grow  when 
placed  in  appropriate  surrounding& 

Of  all  the  signs  of  life,  those  numbered  2  and  5  in  the  foregoing 
list  are  the  most  essential.  Living  material  is  in  a  continual  state 
of  unstable  chemical  equilibrium,  building  itself  up  on  the  one  hand, 
breaking  down  on  the  other ;  the  term  used  for  the  sum  total  of  these 
intra-molecular  rearrangements  is  metabolism.  The  chemical  sub- 
stances in  the  protoplasm  which  are  the  most  important  from  this 
point  of  view  are  the  complex  nitrogenous  compounds  called  Proteins, 
So  far  as  is  at  present  known,  protein  material  is  never  absent  from 
living  substance,  and  is  never  present  in  any  thing  else  but  that 
which  is  alive  or  has  been  formed  by  the  agency  of  Uving  ceUs.  It 
may  therefore  be  stated  that  Protein  Metabolism  is  the  most  essential 
characteristic  of  vitality. 


THE  AHIHAL  CELL 

Ah  animal  cell  is  uBuall;  of  miorosoopic  dimensiona,  in  the  humaD 
body  varying  from  -^^  to  ^j^^  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
It  consists  of — 

1.  PntopUum.    This  makes  up  the  main  aubstance  of  the  celL 

2.  Nudtus:  a  yesicular  body  within  the  protoplasm,  generally 
situated  near  the  centre  of  the  cell. 

3.  C«ntrosoiM  and  attraeiion  tphere :  these  are  contuned  within 
the  protoplasm,  near  the  nucleus. 

These  three  portions  demand  aeparate  study. 

Protoplasm. 

Protoplasm  is  a  soft  jelly-like  material ;  it  usually  contains 
minute  particles  or  granules  floating  in  it  which  are  more  soUd  in 
consistency,  or  globules  (vacuoles)  containing  a  watery  fluid  may 
be  present  There  ia  considerable  difTarence 
of  opinion  between  hiatologists  as  to  whether, 
apart  from  this,  protoplasm  exhibits  any 
atnicture  or  is  a  homogeneous  jelly.  With 
high  powera  of  the  microscope  it  can,  how- 
ever, be  demonstrated  that  in  many  cells  the 
protoplasm  can  be  differentiated  into  two 
parts,  a  fine  network  of  fibrillse  in  which 
the  more  fluid  and  apparently  structureless 
portion  of  the  protoplasm  is  contained. 
This  view  of  the  structure  of  protoplasm  is 
shown  diagrammatically  in  the  accompanying 
figure  (fig.  5). 

This    theory  of    protoplasmic   structure 
was  adranoed  by  Leydig,  and  haB  in  more        «ii  ccmliUDg  at  abmuMd 
recent  years  been  adopted  by  Schiifer,  who        S^gH""'  «™'"''^  * 
speaks  of  the  network  or  apongework  as  the 

reUoolnm   or  sptrngioplasm,   and   the  more   fluid   portion   in   its 
meshes  as  the  enohylema  or  hyaloplasm.     Biitachli,  on  the  other 
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hand,  regards  the  spongioplaam  as  the  optical  effect  of  a  honeycomb 
or  froth -like  structure,  whereas  other  observers  regard  all  such 
appearances  as  artifacts,  that  is,  as  produced  artificially  by  methods 
of  fixing  and  staining.  Hardy,  in  particular,  has  shown  that  a  film 
of  any  colloidal  substance  such  as  gelatin  will,  when  it  "sets," 
present  the  appearance  of  a  network,  and  he  regards  it  as  probable 
that  the  network  seen  in  cells  may  be  due  to  a  similar  setting 
or  coagulation  of  the  protoplasm  which  occurs  either  when  the  cell 
dies  or  is  fixed  by  hardening  reagents.  Schafer,  however,  has  quite 
recently  been  successful  in  obtaining  instantaneous  photographs 
of  white  blood-corpuscles  in  the  living  condition  entirely  untreated 
by  any  reagents,  and  these  distinctly  show  the  presence  of  a  fine 
fibrillar  network  in  the  greater  extent  of  their  protoplasm.  The 
spongioplasm-hyaloplasm  theory  is  therefore  now  in  a  safer  position 
than  it  occupied  previously,  and  the  adoption  of  this  view  renders 
more  intelligible,  as  we  shall  see  later,  the  phenomena  of  proto- 
plasmic movement. 

If  we  adopt  this  hypothesis,  the  granules  seen  in  protoplasm  may 
be  in  part  thickened  portions  of  the  spongioplasm,  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  majority  of  them  are  freely  floating  in  the  protoplasm. 
Some  of  these  are  fatty  in  nature  (staining  black  with  osmio  acid), 
some  are  composed  of  the  substance  called  glycogen  or  animal  starch 
(staining  reddish-brown  with  iodine),  and  sometimes  in  a  few 
unicellular  animals  they  consist  of  inorganic  (calcareous)  matter. 
But  by  far  the  most  constant  and  abundant  of  the  granules  are,  like 
the  main  substance  of  the  protoplasm,  protein  or  albuminous  in 
composition ;  by  some  observers  these  protein  granules  are  regarded 
as  essential  constituents  of  the  protoplasm.  Substances  stored 
within  the  protoplasm,  such  as  pigment  granules,  fat  globules, 
fluid  in  vacuoles,  and  glycogen,  are  spoken  of  as  cell-contents  or 
paraplasm. 

The  chemical  structure  of  protoplasm  can  only  be  investigated 
after  the  protoplasm  has  been  killed.  The  substances  it  yields  are 
(1)  Water ;  at  least  three-quarters  of  the  weight,  often  more,  consist 
of  water.  (2)  Proteins.  These  are  the  most  constant  and  abundant 
of  the  solids.  A  protein  or  albuminous  substance  consists  of  carbon, 
hydrogen,  nitrogen,  oxygen,  with  sulphur  and  phosphorus  in  small 
quantities  only.  In  nuclein,  a  complex  material  found  in  the  nuclei 
of  cells,  phosphorus  is  more  abundant.  The  protein  obtained  in 
greatest  abundance  in  the  cell  protoplasm  is  called  a  nucleo-protein ; 
that  is  to  say,  it  is  a  compound  containing  varying  amounts  of  this 
material  nuclein  with  protein.  White  of  egg  is  a  familiar  instance 
of  an  albuminous  substance  or  protein,  and  the  fact  (which  is  also 
familiar)  that  this  sets  into  a  solid  on  boiling  will  serve  as  a  reminder 
that  the  greater  number  of  the  proteins  found  in  nature  have  a 
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siinil&r  tendency  to  coagulate  under  the  influence  of  beat  and  other 
agencies.  (3)  Upolds.  ThcBO  are  so  called  because  they  resenible 
fats  in  theii  solubilitieB ;  they  are  present  usually  only  in  small 
quantities,  and  those  which  most  constantly  occur  are  phosphoriaed 
hts  (such  as  lecithin}  and  cholesterin,  a  monatomio  alcohol.  (4)  In< 
organic  salts,  especially  phosphates  and  ohlorides  of  calcium,  sodium, 
and  potaBfiLum. 

Tb6  Nuolens. 

In  form  the  nucleus  is  generally  round  or  oval,  but  it  may  have 
in  some  cases  an  irr^ulai  shape,  and  in  other  cases  there  may  be 
more  than  one  nucleus  in  a  cell 

The  nucleus  exercises  a  controlling  influence  over  the  nutrition 
and  snbdirision  of  the  cell ;  any  portion  of  a  cell  out  off  from  the 
nucleus  undergoes  degenerative  changes. 

A  nucleus  consists  of  four  parts — 

1.  Ths  nuclear  memirane,  which  encloses  it. 

2.  A  netv?ork  of  flbres  in  appearance  like  the  spongioplasm  of  the 

protoplasm,  but  on  a  larger  scale ;  that  is  to  say,  the  threads 
of  which  it  is  composed  are  much  coarser  and  much  more 
readily  seen.  The  name  ohromoplaBm  has  been  given  to 
this  network. 

3.  The   nucltar  sap   or  matrix,   a.   semi-fluid   and  homogeneous 

substance  which  occupies  the  interstices  of  the  spongework 
of  chromoplasm. 

4.  Nucleoli;  these  are  of  two  principal  varieties;  some  are  knots 

or  thickened  portions  of  the  network  (pseudo-nucleoli),  and 
others,  the  true  nucleoli,  lie  in  the  nuclear  sap. 

These  four  parts  of  the  nucleus  are  represented  in  the  next 
digram. 


NuclMC  tnembnna. 


In  the  investigation  of  mieroscopio  objects,  a  histologist  is  nearly 
always  obliged  to  use  staitiing  fronts;  the  extremely  thin  objects  he 
examinee  aro  so  transparent  that,  without  such  stains,  much  of  the 
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structure  would  be  invisible.  If  such  dyes  as  haematoxylin  or 
safranin  are  employed,  it  is  the  nucleus  which  becomes  most  deeply 
stained,  and  thus  stands  out  on  the  Ughter  background  of  the 
protoplasm. 

But  the  whole  nucleus  does  not  stain  equally  deeply ;  it  is  the 
chromoplasmic  filaments  and  the  nucleoli  which  have  most  affinity  for 
the  stain,  while  the  nuclear  sap  is  comparatively  unaffected.  Hence 
the  terms  chromcUin  and  achromatin  originally  introduced  by  Fleming. 
The  membrane,  the  network,  and  the  nucleoli  are  composed  of  chro- 
matic substance  or  chromatin ;  it  is  so  called  not  because  it  has  any 
colour  in  the  natural  state,  but  because  it  has  an  affinity  for  colours 
artificially  added  to  it  For  a  corresponding  reason,  ac^omatin  or 
p^  achromatic  substance  is  the  name   given   to  the 

H^  substances  which  make  up  the  nuclear  sap. 

k:^  Balbiani  showed  that  the  chromoplasmic  filaments  are 

^^  apparently  transversely  marked  into  alternate  dark  and  light 

pif  bands ;  this  is  due  to  the  existence  of  minute  highly  refracting 

^^^T^h^  particles  imbedded  in  regular  series  in  a  clear  homogeneous 

^^fu^S^^  ^^^  unstainable  matrix  (see  fig.  7).    The  term  chronuUin  should 

^>^9  properly  be  restricted  to  these  particles.    These  particles  have 

S\         v^  special  affinity  for  basic  dyes,  sucli  as  methylene  blue  and 

p^        J^  safranin. 

^^1^^^  Coming  next  to  the  chemical  composition  of  the 

^^^^  nucleus,  it  is  found  to  consist  principally  of  protein 

^chiom^£^ic  ° flu*  aiid  protein-Uke  substances.    The  nuclei  of  cells 

SS?*'SS**^^T^*'  niay  be  obtained  by  subjecting  the  cells  to  the 

fled.    (Oamoy.)  J  .        i.«is   •   i  i.  •      •    •   ^  ^.i.  ^      i 

action  of  artificial  gastnc  juice;  the  protoplasm  is 
nearly  entirely  dissolved,  but  the  nuclei  resist  the  solvent  action  of 
the  juice.  No  doubt  the  nuclei  contain  several  chemical  compounds, 
but  the  only  one  of  which  we  have  any  accurate  knowledge  has 
been  termed  ntLclem,  and  this  is  identical  with  the  substance  called 
chromatin  by  histologists.  It  is  soluble  in  alkalis,  but  precipitated 
by  acids;  it  is  different  from  a  simple  protein,  as  it  contains  in  addi- 
tion to  carbon,  nitrogen,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  sulphur,  a  large 
quantity  (7  to  8  per  cent,  or  even  more)  of  phosphorus  in  its 
molecula    In  many  cases  nucleins  contain  iron  also. 


The  Attraction  Sphere. 

In  addition  to  the  nucleus  and  protoplasm,  all  living  cells 
contain  another  structure,  namely,  a  minute  particle  called  a 
"  centrosome,"  which  has  an  attractive  influence  on  protoplasmic 
fibrils  and  granules  in  its  neighbourhood,  the  whole  appear- 
ance produced  being  called  an  attraction  sphere  (fig.  8). 

It  is  most  prominent  in  cells  which  are  dividing  or  about  to 
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divide.    The  centrosome,  sod  then  tbe  attractioii  sphere,  become 
doable  (fig.  9).    Id  all  probabilitj  the  ceattosome  gives  the  primary 


Fu.  e.— A  call  (Hml-dlaenminitlc)  The  naclaut  with  lla  cxoUrted 

showtng  lU    attncthm  iphere.  fllAmoDt  oT  chniinapluiD  li  nipn- 

Is  thli,  ti  Id  moat  miM,  th«  Hntad,  hat   tbs  pntoplum  or 

attnetkin  tpbnro  llaa  new  tbs  Chs  call   la  Dot   filled   In.      (t. 

DDdeoa.    <BchalkT.)  Bensdaii,) 

impulse  to  cell-diviBioD.  Some  cells,  for  inetance,  the  giant  cells  ot 
red  marrow,  contain  nomeroaa  centroBomes. 

Protoplaamlo  Uovement. 

A  cell  posseaseB  the  power  ot  hreathing,  that  ia,  taking  in  oxygen ; 
of  nvtriiwa,  of  building  itself  up  from  food  materials ;  and  of  eaxre- 
iion,  or  the  getting  rid  of  waste  material.  But  the  most  obvious 
characteriBtic  of  most  cells  is  their  power  of  movement. 

When  an  amtsba  is  observed  with  a  high  power  of  tbe  micro- 
scope, it  is  found  to  consist  of  an  irregular  mass  of  protoplasm  con- 
taining one  or  more  nuclei,  the  proto- 
plasm itself  being  more  or  leas  granular 
and  vacuolated.  If  watched  for  a  minute 
or  two,  an  irr^ular  projectiDn  is  seen  to  , 
be  gradually  thrust  out  from  the  main 
body  and  retracted;  a  second  mass  is 
theD  protruded  in  another  direction,  and 
gradually  t^e  whole  protoplasmic  sub-  e,o.  io.-i.raa.hn. 

stftnce  is,  as  it  were,  drawn  into  it.    The 

Amoeba  thus  comes  to  occupy  a  new  position,  and  when  this  is 
repeated  several  times  we  have  locomotion  in  a  definite  direction, 
together  with  a  continual  change  of  form.  These  movements,  when 
olffierved  in  other  cells,  snch  as  tbe  colourless  blood-corpuscles  cf 
higher  animals  (fig.  11),  in  the  branched  cells  of  the  cornea  and 
elsewhere,  are  hence  termed  amAxboid.  The  projections  which  are 
alternately  protruded  and  retracted  are  called  pseudopodxa. 
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A  streaming  movement  is  not  infrequently  seen  in  certain  of 
the  protozoa,  in  which  the  moss  of  protoplasm  extends  long  and 
fine  procesaes,  themselves  very  little  movable,  but  upon  the  surface 

Fio    11 Hniun  coltnirlMn  blood-ooipuKls,  showlnit  It^  hudcsuIvb  chiueM  of  outline  trlChln  tan 

mlnutea  whsD  kapt  molit  OE  ■  wum  iMge.    (SclioBald.) 

of  which  freely-moving  or  streaming  granules  are  seen.  A  gliding 
movement  has  also  been  noticed  in  certain  animal  cells ;  the  motile 
part  of  the  cell  is  composed  of  protoplasm  bounding  a  central  mass ; 
by  means  of  the  free  movement  of  this  layer,  the  cell  may  be 
observed  to  move  along. 


Fia.  12.-(a)  TonDg  veg«Ub1s  celli,  ahoniiie  coll-uiity  entirely  Bllsd  with  giuiulic  piotoplum 
encloaluE  »  luge  onl  nactsug,  with  one  or  moie  nucleolL 
(b)  Oldtr  «^  rnim  uzas  plsnt,  thowliig  ditClnet  cellalow-will  and  neoolitlon  of  prolo- 

In  vegetable  cells  the  protoplasmic  movement  can  be  well  seen 

in  the  hairs  of  the  stinging-nettle  and  Tradeacantia  and  the  cells  of 

Vallisneria  and  Chara ;  it  is  marked 

by  the  movement  of  the  granules 

nearly  always  imbedded  in  it.    For 

example,  if  part  of  a  hair  of  Trade- 

scantia  (fig,  13)  is  viewed  under  a 

h^h  magnifying  power,  streams  of 

protoplasm   containing  crowds   of 

granmes  hurrying  along,  like  the 

foot-passengers   in   a  busy  street, 

Pio.  19.-^11  or  Tndeaustii  dnwn  at  luc    are  soeu  flowing  stoadily  in  definite 

oTtantg^iu^iitDf  1  oentni niw™n«t«i    directions,  some  coursing  round  the 

nfaHh^ '^e  "^>S^«uo£t^S^     fil™   which   Unas   the  interior   of 

of pnrtopiMm, which i>i»n6iiio«iiji!ii«nging    the   cell-wall,  and   others   flowing 

ItaihtpB.    (SilioBsld.)  ,  ,  ,  ,i_      ■  .  ° 

towards  or  away  from  the  irregular 
mass  in  the  centre  of  the  cell-cavity.  Many  of  these  streams  of 
protoplasm   run    together   into   larger    ones   and    are  lost   in    the 
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ceDtral  mass,  and  thos  oeaselese  variatioiiH  of  form  are  produced. 
The  movement  of  the  protoplasmic  granules  to  or  from  the  peri- 
phery is  called  eireviation,  whereas  the  movement  of  the  protoplasm 
roond  the  interior  of  the  cell  is  called  rotation. 

The  first  account  of  the  movement  of  protoplasm  was  given  by 
Roael  in  1755,  as  occurring  in  a  small 
Proteus,  probahlj  a  large  freshwater 
amtsba.  His  description  was  followed 
twenty  years  later  by  Corti's  demonstra- 
tion of  the  rotation  of  the  cell  sap  in 
Gharaceee,  and  in  the  earlier  part  of  last 
century  by  Meyer  in  ■Vallisneria,  1827, 
and  by  Robert  Brown,  1831,  in  "  Staminal 

Hairs  of  Tradescantia."     Then  came  Bu- 

jardin'a  description  of  the  granular  stream-  " 

ing    in    the   pseudopodia   of    Rhizopods;  < 

movements   ia  other  animal  cells  were 

described  somewhat  later  (Planarian  eggs, 

V.    Siebold,    1841 ;    colourless    blood-cor-  ' 

puscles,  Wbarton  Jones,  1846).  d 

There  is  no   doubt  that   protoplasmic 

movement  is  essentially  the  same   thing 

in  both  animal  and  vegetable  cella     But 

in   vegetable  cells   the    cell-wall   obliges    ''"'■hii;rrfTl»dS«oS^  '^frJSl 

the  movement  to   occur   in  the   interior,         inwmter;  B,ihs».mei»il  «fiBr 

.  >,      ■      .1.  I      1         '        1        II     .1  Hllght    electrical     xtlmulmUDii : 

while  m  the  naked  animal  cells  the  move-  a,  b,  ng^  oi  ntimuiition: 
ment  results  in  an  external  change  of  t;i^"p?StoJSllm.'"'(K(*n™' 
form. 

Although  the  movements  of  amoeboid  cells  may  be  loosely  de- 
scribed as  spontaneous,  yet  they  are  produced  and  increased  under 
the  action  of  external  ^encies  which  excite  them,  and  which  are 
therefore  called  stimuli,  and  if  the  movement  has  ceased  for  the  time, 
as  ia  the  case  if  the  temperature  is  lowered  beyond  a  certain  point, 
movement  may  be  set  up  by  raising  the  temperature.  Again,  contact 
with  foreign  bodies,  gentle  pressure,  certain  salts,  and  electricity, 
produce  or  increase  the  movement  in  the  amceba.  The  protoplasm 
is,  therefore,  sensitive  or  irritable  to  stimuli,  and  shows  its  irrit^ility 
by  movement  or  contraction  of  its  mass.  The  efTects  of  some  of 
these  stimuli  may  be  thus  further  detailed : — 

a.  Changtt  of  ttmperatun. — Moderate  heat  acts  as  a  stimulant : 
the  movement  stops  when  the  temperature  is  lowered  near  the 
freezing-point  or  raised  above  45°  C.  (113°  ¥.);  between  these  two 
points  the  movements  increase  in  activity ;  the  optimum  temperature 
is  about  37°  to  38°  C.  Though  cold  stops  the  movement  of  proto- 
plasm, exposure  to  a  temperature  even  below  0°  0.  does  not  prevent 
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its  reappearance  if  the  temperature  ia  raised ;  on  the  other  hand, 
prolonged  exposure  to  a  temperature  of  42°-46°  C.  altogether  kills  the 
protoplasm  and  causes  it  to  enter  into  a  condition  of  heat  rigor. 
This  is  due  to  the  coagulation  of  the  proteins  present. 

h.  Chsmical  itimuli. — Distilled  water  first  stimulates  then  stops 
amoeboid  movement,  for  b^  imbibition  it  causes  great  swelling  and 
finally  bursting  of  the  cells.  In  some  cases,  however  (myxomycetes), 
protoplasm  can  bo  almost  entirelj  dried  up,  but  remains  capable  of 
renewing  its  movement  when  again  moistened.  Dilute  salt  solution 
and  verj  dilute  alkalis  stimulate  the  movements  temporarily.  Acids 
or  strong  alkalis  permanently  stop  the  movements :  ether,  chloroform, 
veratrine  and  quinine  also  stop  it  for  a  time. 

Movement  is  suspended  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen  or  carbonic 
acid,  and  resumed  on  the  admission  of  air  or  oxygen ;  complete  with- 
drawal of  oxygen  will  after  a  time  kill  protoplasm. 

c.  Mectrical. — ^Weak  currents  stbnulate  the 
movement,  while  strong  currents  cdose  the 
cells  to  assume  a  spherical  form  and  to  become 
motionless. 

The  amoeboid  movements  of  the  colourless 

corpuscles  of  the  blood  may  be  readily  seen 

FiQ  is.-An  unatoid  cor-    "hen  a  drop  of  blood  from  the  finger  is  mixed 

'puKi"o'H'«'>ewti!iiiBd    with   salt   solution,   and  examined  on  a  warm 

nuolf'ort^i^  lllw-    stage  with  the  microscope.     If  a  pseudopodium 

iitp^(io^[*(A'fw    °^  ^^"^  *  corpuscle  is   observed  under  a  high 

^Kfcr,  ■■Qn.in'i  Am-    powor,  it  wUl  bo  seoD  to  consist  of  hyaloplasm, 

which  has  flowed  out  of  its  spongy  home,  the 

reticulum.     Later,  however,  a  portion  of  the  reticular  part  of   the 

protoplasm  may  enter  the  pseudopodium.     The  cells  may  be  fixed 

by  a  jet  of  steam  allowed  to  play  for  a  moment  on  the  surface 

of  the  cover  glass.     Fig.  15  illustrates  one  fixed  in  this  way. 

If,  therefore,  wo  adopt  Schiiter'a  views  on  tlie  structure  of 
protoplasm  we  see  that  the  essential  act  in  the  protrusion  of  a 
pseudopodium  is  the  flowing  of  the  hyaloplasm  out  of  the  spongio- 
plaam;  the  retraction  of  the  pseudopodium  is  a  return  of  the 
hyaloplasm  to  the  spongioplasm.  The  spongioplasm  has  an  irregular 
arrangement  with  openings  in  all  directions,  so  that  the  contractility 
of  undi£Ferentiated  cells  may  exhibit  itself  towards  any  point  of  the 
compass. 

The  relation  of  cells  to  various  forms  of  stimulus  has  been  recently  very 
extensively  studied.  Various  forma  of  unlceUular  oi^^isms  have  been  used  iu 
these  experimcntt,  and  the  stimuli  employed  have  been  chemkal,  thermal,  light, 
electric  currents,  and  so  forth.  If  the  cdl  moves  towards  the  soaree  of  attraction, 
the  term  ^ilirt  t/irU  is  employed ;  if  it  is  repelled,  ntgaime  tajeit.  The  words, 
chcmo-taxis,  thermo-taxis,  photo-taxis,  galvano-taxis,  etc.,  indicate  the  kind  of 
etlmutasi  nvestigated. 


OeUDlvMon. 

A  cell  multiplieB  by  dividiiig  into  two ;  each  remainB  awhile 
in  the  noa-dividing  condition,  but  later  it  growB  and  Bubdivides,  and 
the  process  may  be  repeated  indefioitel;. 

The  Bupreme  importance  of  the  cell,  the  growth  of  the  body  from 
cells,  and  the  fact  that  cells  are  the  Uving  units  of  the  orgaoism, 
were  first  established  in  the  vegetable  world  by  Schleiden,  and 
extended  to  the  animal  kingdom  by  Tbeodor  Schwann.  The  ideas 
of  phyBiol<^t8  depending  on  thia  idea  are  grouped  together  as 
callnlar  physiology,  wbioh  under  tbo  guidance  of  Virchow  waa  ex- 
tended to  pathology  also:  Tirchow  expressed  the  doctrine  now  so 
familiar  as  to  be  almost  a  truism  in  the  terse  phrase  omnis  cellula  e 
alliUa  (every  cell  from  a  cell). 

The  division  of  a  cell  is  preceded  by  division  of  its  nucleus. 
Nuclear  division  may  be  either  (1)  nmpU  or  direct,  which  consists  in 
the  simple  exact  division  of  the  nucleus  into  two  equal  parts  by  con- 
striction in  the  centre,  which  may  have  been  preceded  by  division  of 
the  nacleolua ;  or  (2)  indirect,  which  consists  in  a  series  of  changes 
which  goes  on  in  the  arrangement  of  the  nuclear  reticulum,  resulting 
in  the  exact  division  of  the  chromatic  fibres  into  two  parts,  which 
form  the  chromoplasm  of  the  daughter  nucleL 

The  choDges  in  the  nucleus  during  indirect  division  constitute 
iaiy^tinens  {Kapuoy.  a  kernel),  or  miiosis  {jilroi,  a  thread),  and 
direct  division  is  called  amiiotie  or  akitutic  (KiViTfric,  movement).  It 
is  now  believed  that  the  mitotic  nuclear  division  is  all  but,  though 
not  quite,  universal  Somewhat  different  accounts  of  the  stf^s  of 
the  nuclear  division  have  been  given  by  difierent  authorities,  accord- 
ing to  the  kind  of  cell  in  which  the  nuclear  changes  have  been 
studied ;  but,  speaking  generally,  the  process  may  be  divided  into  the 
following  stages : — 

1.  The  non-dividing  nucleus  (fig.  16). 


Fio.  ».— ThB  non-Hrtdliii  nuclaui. 


2.  The   spirem  or  skein  stt^:  the  nucleoli  dissolve,  and  the 
nuclear  filaments  form  loops  which  run  from  one  pole  of  the  nucleus 
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to  the  Other  (fig.  17).  In  some  cells  there  is  at  first  one  long, 
much  twisted  thread,  which  suhsequently  breaks  up  into  segments. 
The  loops  are  called  chroinosomts. 

3.  Each   loop   becomes  less  convo- 
luted and  splits  longitudinally  into  two 
sister    thr^s,    and    the    achromatic 
'■*■'■     spindle  appears  (fig.  18,  a  and  b). 
i./.  4.  The  equatorial  stage  j  monaster. 

The  nucleus  has  now  two  poles,  those 
of  the  spindle ;  and  at  each  pole  there 
is  a  polar  corpaacle  or  centrosome. 
The  division  of  the  centrosome  of  the 
original  cell,  and  then  of  the  attraction 
sphere  into  two,  usually  precedes  the 
commencement  of  changes  in  the  nucleus ;  the  two  attraction  spheres 
become  prominent  in  cell  division,  and  the  connecting  achromatic 


ID.  IT.— Earlj  eondltloii  ot  tlis  il 
■Ue*  vIeweditthopoUrenil,  I. 
Loapsd chTDmsUe BUmsDt ;  ij.,\ 
gulw  BUcnrat.    (Rihl.) 


AehronuUc  splndlt 


— iMttr  Donditlm  of 


spindle  is  probably  also  formed  from  them  or  from  the  achromatic 
material  of  the  nucleus. 

At    this    stf^    the    nuclear  pok  or>p<ndie. 

membrane  is  lost,  and  thus  cell 

protoplasm     and     nuclear     sap  o„„,  p„„i„ 

become    continuous;   the   proto-  ""•*■ 

plasmic   granules    are    arranged 

radially  from  the  polar  corpuscles,  '^"*  '"™- 

The    star-like    arrangement    of  [hmt  eie»r  igo» 

these  granules  is  much    better 

marked  in  embryonic  cells,  indeed  poIi,  oorpoieiB. 

the  lines  present  very  much  the 
appearance  of  fibrils  (see  fig.  20).  _ 

The      V"^^*P^^      chromosomes  f^°'  1B— MonuUr  rt»g«  of  k«rjok1iWBl«. 

sink    to     the    equator    of     the  '        ""'^ 

spindle,  and    arrange    themselves    so  as  to    project    horizontally 

from  it. 
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In  cells  which  are  the  result  of  the  sexu&l  process,  the  number 
of  chromosomes  is  always  even,  an  equal  number  being  contributed 
bj  each  sex. 

The  number  of  chromoBomea  varies  with  the  species  from  four 
to  twenty-four;  in  man   the  fwnnj^ii 

number  is  sixteen. 

5.  Tha  ttagt  of  meialnnens. 

The  sister  threads  separate,  '^S" 
oue   set  going  towards    one 

pole,  and   the  other  to    the  e^Bto-iai 
other    pole    of    the    spindle  'iSl^i^' 
(fig.  21):  these  form  the  two  '''"• 
daughter  nuclei.    The  chromo- 
somes are  probably  pulled  into  "' 
their  new  position  by  the  con-  ■• 
traction  of  the  spindle  fibres    fio.  so.-ovaino(theironnAMrt.inp™BMoriiivi. 

attached  to  tbem.  alttaaovumMt  tbeeqastoror  Uw  iptnille  -hleh 

6.  Each  daughter  nucleus  pS^mStt;'S^m7.«';i:rth*r^Mrii'i°£MTf 
goes  backwards  through  the  fS>lt^™™Si'';t^ii^^pt:f.'"TwX.O 
same  series  of  changes;  the 

diaster  or  double  star  is  followed  by  the  dispirem  or  double  skein, 
until  at  last  two  resting  nuclei  are  obtained  (fig.  22). 

A  new  membrane  forms  around  each  daughter  nucleus,  the  spindle 
atrophies,  and  the  attraction  sphere  becomes  less  prominent    The 


rro.  n.—Hstalilnwl*. 


divimon  of  the  protoplasm  into  two  parts  around  the  nuclei  begins 
in  the  diaster  stage,  sjid  is  complete  in  the  stage  represented  in 

fig-  22.  .      . 

The  karyokinetic  process  has  been  watched  in  all  its  stages  by 
more  than  one  observer.  The  time  occupied  variOB  from  half  an  hour 
to  three  hours;  the  details,  however,  must  be  studied  in  hardened 
and  appropriately  stained  specimens  They  are  most  readily  seen 
in  cells  with  lai^    nuclei,  such    as    occur  in  the  epidermis  of 
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amphibians,  in  the  e^  cells  of  certain  worms,  or  in  the  growing  tips 
of  plants. 

Il4iiialn>  of  (pEndlB. 


uotMionitki 
twoodb. 


UghtoriabaUnc* 
Cell  ptotoplum. 


The  phases  maj  be  summarised  in  a  tabular  way  as  follows : — 
NiTwoRK  oa  Rehculum  , 


Skbh  ok  Spirem 


Stab  or  Moharr  . 

DirBBQKHCB  OB   MtTAnNtm 


DouBU  Skeih  ok  Disfibem 
Netwobk  OB  Reticulum  . 


1.  Restiiig  coDdition   of  mother   andens 
(flg.  16). 

(2.  Clow  skeiD  of  fine  convoluted  flluneuts 
(fig-  17). 
S.  ^>en  skein  of  thicker  filaments.    Spindle 
afpean  (fig.  18  a). 
i.  MoTCment  of   V->l»ped   chromosomes 
to  middle  of  nucleua,  Bud  each  splits 
into  two  sister  threBds  (liK.  18  b). 
5.  Stellate  amngement  of  v  filaments  at 

equator  of  spindle  fflg.  IS). 
S.  Separation  of  cleft  nlameuts  and  more- 
ment  along  fibrei  of  spindle  (fig.  31  a 

7.  ConTennce  of  V  filaments  towatds  poles 

of  spindle  ffig.  21c). 
iS.  Open  skein  in  danghter  nucleL 
(9.  Close  skein  in  daughter  nocld  (fig.  22). 
10.  Resting  condition   of  danghter  nuclei 

(fig.  22). 


The  Omm. 


The  ovary  (see  Chapter  LIX.)  is  an  organ  which  producses  ova. 
An  ovum  is  a  simple  animal  cell ;  its  parts  are  seen  in  the  next  diagram. 

It  is  enclosed  in  a  membrane  called  the  zona  pelluoida.  The  body 
of  the  cell  is  composed  of  protoplasm  loaded  with  granules  of  food 
material,  called  the  yolk  or  vitellua  The  nucleus  and  nucleolus  are 
sometimes  still  called  by  their  old  names,  germinal  veaicU  and 
germinal  spot  respectively.  The  attraction  sphere  is  not  shown  in  tho 
dif^am. 

The  ovum  first  dischai^es  from  its  interior  a  portion  of  its 
nucleus,  which  forms  two  Uttle  globules  upon  it  called  the  polar 
globules. 
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Fertilisation  then  occurs ;  that  is  to  B&7,  the  head  or  nucleus  of 
a  male  cell  called  a  spermatozoon  penetrates  into  the  ovum,  and 
becomes  fused  with  the  remains  of  the  female  nucleus. 


Fid.  £>.— BepnHnUUaDotihurauovDin.    (I^dlat.) 

Cell  division  or  s^mentation  then  b^ns,  and  the  early  stages 
are  represented  in  the  next  figura 


(d}  tba  proctu  hu  i«nUt«d  Id  tht  pioducUon  of  Uis  •o-cilled  "  aralbanry'iii 


Fluid  discharged  from  the  cells  accumulates  within  the  interior 
of  the  molbeTTj  mass  seen  in  fig.  24  d,  and  later,  if  a  section  is  cut 
through  it,  the  cells  will  be  found  arranged  in  three  layers. 

The  outermost  layer  is  called  the  eplblast.  The  middle  layer  is 
called  the  mesoblast.     The  innermost  layer  is  called  the  hypoblast. 

From  these  tiaea  layers  the  growth  of  the  rest  of  the  body  occurs, 
natritiTB  materia]  being  derived  from  the  mother  in  mammals  by 
means  of  an  organ  called  the  placenta. 

The  fpMatt  forms  the  epidermis,  the  outermost  layer  of  the 
adolt.    It  also  forms  the  nervous  system. 

The  hypoblast,  the  innermost  layer  of  the  embryo,  forms  the 
lining  epithelium  of  the  alimentary  (except  that  of  the  mouth  and 
anas,  which  are  involutions  from  the  eplblast)  and  respiratory  tracts, 
that  is,  the  innermost  layer  of  the  adult.  It  also  forma  the  cellular 
elements  in  the  large  digestive  glands,  such  as  the  liver  and  pancreas, 
which  are  originally,  like  the  Iimgs,  outgrowths  from  the  primitive 
digestive  tube. 

The  mesobUui  forms  the  remainder,  that  is,  the  great  bulk  of  the 
body,  including  the  muscular,  osseous,  and  other  connective  tissnea  ; 
the  circulatory  and  urino-genital  system" 


CHAPTER  III 

EPITHKUDH 

We  hare  seen  ia  the  introJuotory  chapter  that  the  elementary 
tissues  of  which  the  organs  of  the  body  are  built  up  may  be  arranged 
into  four  groups :  epithelial,  connective,  muscular,  and  nervous.  The 
first  of  these,  the  epithelial  tissues,  follows  naturally  on  a  study  of 
the  animal  cell,  as  an  epithelium  may  be  defined  as  a  tissue  com- 


posed entirely  of  cells  united  by  a  minimal  amount  of  cementing 
material.  As  a  rule,  an  epithelium  is  spread  out  as  a  membrane, 
covering  a  surface  or  lining  the  cavity  of  a  hollow  organ. 

EpiUielia  may  be  grouped  into  two  great  classes,  each  of  which 
may  be  again  subdivided  according  to  the  shape  and  arrangement  of 
the  cells  of  which  it  is  composed. 
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Glass  1. — Simple  qtitkaliwm;  that  is,  an  epithelium  consisting 
of  only  one  layer  of  cella.     Its  suberoups  are : — 

a.  Pavement  epithelium.  This  consists  of  a  layer  of  thin  cells 
arranged  in  the  form  of  an  accurately  fitting  mosaic ;  this  ia  typically 
seen  in  the  epithelium  that  lines  the  air-sacs  of  the  lungs  (fig.  25). 
The  endothelium  found  in  the  interior  of 

the  blood  and  lymph  vessels  and  serous 
sacs  is  very  similar  in  structure,  but 
differs  from  other  epithelia  in  being  the 
only  one  of  mesoblastic  oripn  (fig.  26). 

b.  Cubical  and  columnar  epithelium. 
Here  the  cells,  as  their  names  imply,  are 
thicker.  Cubical  epithelium  is  found  in 
the  alveoli  of  the  thyroid,  in  the  tubules 
of  the  testis,  and  in  the  ducts  of  many 
glands.  Columnar  epithelium  lines  the 
alimentary  canal  from  the  stomach  to 
the  anus. 

The  tour  figures  (figs.  27-30)  present 
the  very  typical  columnar  cells,  each 
with  a  bright  striated  border,  which 
are  found  lining  the  intestine.  Fig.  28 
shows  how  they  are  arranged  on  the 
surface  of  a  villus,  one  of  the  numerous 
little  projections  found  in  the  small  in- 
testine. The  gaps  seen  there  are  due  to 
the  formation  of  what  are  called  gobleb 
cells.  In  some  of  the  columnar  cells  a 
formation  of  granules  occurs ;  these  con- 
sist of  a  substance  called  mucigen;  these 
run  together  and  are  discharged  from  the 
cell  as  a  br^htly  refracting  globule  of 

mucin,  leaving  the  cell  with  open  mouth         (xfsin'ind NobieaiiTtiio 

like  a  goblet,  the  nucleus  being  sur- 
rounded by  the  remains  of  the  protoplasm  iu  the  narrow  stem 
(fig.  30).  This  transformation  is  a  normal  process  continually  going 
on  tliroughout  life,  the  discharged  mucin  being  the  chief  constituent 
of  phlegm  or  mncvs.  The  cells  themselves  may  recover  their  original 
shape  after  discharge  and  repeat  the  process  later  on. 

c.  Ciliated  epithelium  ;  this  form  of  epithelium  presents  so  many 
points  of  physiological  interest,  that  a  separate  section  will  be 
devoted  to  it  later  in  this  chapter. 

Class  2, — Compound  Epiiheliwm;   that  is,  an  epithelium   con- 
sisting of  more  than  one  layer  of  cells.     It  contains  two  sul^roups. 
a.  Transitional  epithelium  found  lining  the  bladder  and  uretera 


0.  M.— BurrH»TlaworMmrt<r7trDni 
tbe  muoiteiT  of  «  hog,  anatauUisd 
td  ■pertmculir  Ijmphitlc  voiiel. 
a,  flis  »rt«iT,  with  IM  cLirulw 
miiKulu  cwt  <niedU}  Indtatad  tnr 
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It  coDBists  of  three  or  four  layers  of  lai^e  cells,  the  most  typical  of 
which  are  pear-shaped  (fig.  31). 


Ptu.  S7.— Oolamnar  rplthcllum  ceUi  of  th*  nbblt'n 
Intntlna.  Tho  cell*  hive  b«n  JhUEsI  ifbsr 
mictntton  in  ibtj  weak  chnoilc  ichl.  Tho 
calls  in  much  vurdolitcd,  und  cm*  or  theia 

hu  ■  ht  Klobals  near  Ita  Bttuhed  end.    Th«       Fi<i.  98 Vgrttisl  HCUon  of  >n  IntoClnil  villiii 

itriltod  Sordf  r  (ilr.)  is  well  leen,  ud  tlis  of  i  i»U    a,  Th»  etrilWd  holder  of  the  epl- 

biight  ill«  wpintlDg  It  rioni  the  CRil  pn)ti>-  thclium;  A,  colnniiur  epithelium;  e,  goblet 

plum.    f>.  nucleiu  <tltb  Intn-nuclur  net-  cslli;  d,  csntnl  Irmph.veuel;  f,  nnatrlpMl 

work;  tx,  %  tlilnned-out  wlngllke  pmJecUon  mniwuliii  Dbm<:  /,  adenoid  itronu  of  the 

of  tbe  cell  whicb  probably  fitted  betmeo  two  Tillni   In  whicb   are  oonUlned   lvmpb4or- 

■4|acent«lli.    (Hcharer.)  .  -  pueclee.    (Klein.) 


between  the  epltbetium  c«]Ih, 
]yniph.coqmK]ei.    (Bchufar.) 


1.  SO.— Goblet  ulU.    (Blgln.} 


Fio.  81.— Bplthellna 


tHe  bladder,  n.  One  of  (he  «1 
U  of  the  HKond  rao ;  t,  celli  in 
leepoit  laypre.    (Oheretelner .) 


b.  Stratified  epithelium.     Here  the  cells  are  arranged  iii  Dumoroue 
layers.     It  is  found  composing  the  epidermis,  and  the  linings  of  the 
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various  oriSces  of  the  body.  It;  liaes  the  upper  end  of  the  alimentary 
canal  from  the  mouth  to  the  point  where  the  ceaophagua  or  gullet 
enters  the  stomach.  The  deepest  layers  are  columnar  or  cubical  in 
shape,  and  the  surface  layers  are  composed  of  flattened  scales,  their 


*».— V.rtJe»l  •ecUoi 

1  of  tin  itn 

.m«d 

apHliallain  of  Ihs  nbbll's  > 

..h>p«otU 

lUniioDidepttiarnmth. 

(Klein.) 

protoplasm  being  replaced  by  horny  material  or  keratin.  Covering 
the  front  of  the  oomea  of  the  eye  is  a  typical  form  of  stratified 
epithelium  (fig.  32),  but  the  number  of  layers  is  not  so  great  as  it  is 
in  the  majority  of  such  epitbelia. 

ClUated  BpitheUum. 

The  cells  of  ciliated  epithelium  are  generally  of  columnar  shape 
(Gg.  33),  but  they  may  occasionally  be  spheroidtj  (fig.  34). 


Phi.  n.-CIUiUd  epltfasllDD 
tneka. — '- 


a>  dnvloptng  oslli  with  mon  tba  trog.     k  M» 

dns.   <Ch1M.)  ten.    (EOaipij.) 


Each  cell  is  surmounted  by  a  bunch  of  fine  tapering  filaments. 
They  were  originally  called  eiiia  because  of  their  resemblance  in  shape 
to  eyelashes.     They  differ  from  eyelashes  in  being  extremely  small, 
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and  in  not  being  stiffj   they  are  in  fact  composed  of  protoplaatn. 

During  life  these  move  to  and  fro,  and  so  produce  &  current  of 
fluid  over  the  surface  they  cover. 
Like  columnar  cells,  they  may 
form  goblet  cells  and  dischai^ 
mucin. 

In  the  lai^er  ciliated  cells,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  border  on 
which  the  cilia  are  set  ia  bright, 
and  composed  of  little  knobs,  to 
each  of  which  a  cUium  is  at- 
tached; in  some  cases  the  knobs  arc 
prolonged   into 

Fio.   BS.-C1ll»l«)    aplbheUum    ol    the    hunmn     the   Cell    oroto- 
elutlc  Bhni;   t>,   fauameDt   >n«dbnns:%,     plaSm     a8     fila- 

m'X'M"™i^SJru.''l  ou'wmit'is^r   nients  or  root- 

X  mo"  (K"flik« )'°^  "^  ^'^"^  ^®'8    (^S-    36). 

According  to 
some  observers  these  rootlets  are  outgrowths  from 
the  multiplied  centrosome  of  the  celL 

The  bunch  of  cilia  ia  homolc^ous  with  the 
striated  border  of  columnar  cella 

Ciliated  epithelium  ia  found  in  the  human 
body,  (1)  lining  the  air  passages,  but  not  In  the 
alveoli  of  the  lungs;  these  are  lined  by  pavement 
epithelium ;  (2)  in  the  Fallopian  tubes  and  upper 
part  of  the  uterus ;  (3)  in  the  ducte  of  the  testis 
known  aa  the  vaaa  efferentia  and  coni  vasculosi ; 
here  the  cilia  are  the  longest  found  in  the  body ; 
(4)  in  the  ventriclea  of  the  brain  and  central 
canal  of  the  spinal  cord ;  (5)  the  tail  of  a  sperma- 
tozoon may  also  be  regarded  as  a  long  cilium. 

In  other  animals  cilia  are  found  in  other 
parts;  for  instance,  in  the  frc^  the  mouth  and 
gullet  are  lined  by  ciliated  cells ;  in  the  tadpole, 
the  whole  surface  of  the  body  and  especially  the 
gills  are  covered  with  cilia.     Among  Che  inverte- 
brates one  finds  many  protozoa  completely  covered 
with  cilia ;  in  many  embryos  the  cilia  are  arranged 
in  definite  bands  round  the  body ;  in  the  rotifers 
or  wheel  animalcules,  a  ring  of  cilia  round  the  ,^,0^  M._-cui»t«iMU(»m 
mouth  gives  the  name  to  this  particular  group.        ">.  inu.tim  o^moi. 
The  gUls  of   many  animals  are  coveted  with        "*^     B«"iMm.) 
cilia;  and  the  cells  of  portiona  of  the  kidney  tubules  in  some 
animals  are  ciliated. 
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Oiliary  Motion. 

Ciliary  motion  reminds  one  of  amcaboid  movement,  but  it  is  much 
more  rapid,  and  more  orderly.  It  consists  of  a  rhythmical  movement 
of  the  cilia,  a  bending  over,  followed  by  a  lessening  of  the  curvature, 
repeated  with  great  frequency. 

When  living  ciliated  epithelium,  «.^.,  from  the  gill  of  a  mussel,  or 
from  the  mouth  of  the  frog,  is  examined  under  the  microscope  in  a 
drop  of  0*9  per  cent,  solution  of  common  salt  {narfrial  saline  9oltUion\ 
the  cilia  are  se^n  to  be  in  constant  rapid  motion,  each  cilium  being 
fixed  at  one  end,  and  swinging  or  lashing  to  and  fro.  The  general 
impression  given  to  the  eye  of  the  observer  is  very  similar  to  that 
produced  by  waves  in  a  field  Of  com,  or  swiftly  running  and  rippling 
water,  and  the  result  of  their  movement  is  to  produce  a  continuous 
current  in  a  definite  direction,  and  this  direction  is  the  same  on  the 
same  surface,  being  usually  in  the  case  of  a  cavity  towards  the 
external  orifice. 

There  is  not  only  rhythmicality  in  the  movement  of  a  single 
cilium,  but  each  acts  in  harmony  with  its  fellows  in  the  same  cell, 
and  on  neighbouring  cells. 

The  uses  of  cilia  can  from  tho  above  be  almost  guessed ;  in  the 
respiratory  passages  they  create  a  current  of  mucus  with  entangled 
dust  towards  the  throat;  in  the  Fallopian  tube  or  oviduct  they  assist 
the  ovum  on  its  way  to  the  uterus ;  in  the  gullet  of  the  frog  they  act 
downwards  and  assist  swaUowing ;  in  the  ciliated  protozoa  they  are 
locomotive  organ&  Over  the  sills  of  marine  animals  they  keep  up  a 
fresh  supply  of  water,  and  in  mo  case  of  the  rotifers,  which  are  fixed 
animals,  the  current  of  water  brings  food  to  the  mouth. 

Ciliary  motion  is  independent  of  the  will,  and  of  the  influence 
of  the  nervous  system.  It  may  continue  for  many  hours  after 
death  or  removal  from  the  body,  provided  the  portion  of  tissue  under 
examination  be  kept  moist  Its  independence  of  the  nervous  system 
is  shown  also  in  its  occurrence  in  the  lowest  invertebrate  animals, 
which  are  unprovided  with  anything  analogous  to  a  nervous  system. 
The  vapour  of  ether  or  «hloroform  and  carbon  dioxide  arrest  the 
motion,  but  it  is  renewed  on  the  discontinuance  of  the  application. 
The  movement  ceases  when  the  cilia  are  deprived  of  oxygen,  although 
it  may  continue  for  a  time  in  the  absence  of  free  oxygen,  but  is 
revived  on  the  admission  of  this  gas.  The  contact  of  various  sub- 
stances, e.g.,  bile,  strong  acids,  and  alkalis,  will  stop  the  motion 
altogether ;  but  this  depends  on  destruction  of  the  delicate  substance 
of  which  the  cilia  are  composed.  Temperatures  above  45''  C.  and  near 
O''  C.  stop  the  movement,  whereas  moderate  heat  and  dilute  alkalis 
are  favourable  to  the  action,  and  revive  the  movement  after  temporary 
cessation.     The  exact  explanation  of  ciliary  movement  is  not  known ; 
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whatever  may  be  the  precise  cause,  the  moTement  must  depend  upon 
8ome  changes  going  on  in  the  cell  to  which  the  cilia  are  attached,  as 
when  the  latter  are  cut  off  from  the  cell  the  movement  ceases,  and 
when  severed  so  that  a  portion  of  the  cilia  are  left  attached  to  the 
cell,  the  attached  and  not  the  severed  portions  continue  the  move- 
ment. It  has  been  suggested  byEngelmann  that  the  contractile  part 
of  the  protoplasm  is  only  on  the  concave  side  of  a  curved  cilium,  and 
that  when  this  contracts  the  ciliom  is  brought  downwards;  when 
relaxation  occurs,  the  cilium  rebounds  by  the  elastic  recoil  of  the 
convex  border, 

Schafer  has  suggested  that  the  flow  of  hyaloplasm  backwards  and 
forwards  will  explain  ciliary  as  it  will  amceboid  movement.  In  an 
amoeboid  cell,  the  spongioplasm  ia  irr^;ular  in  arrangement,  hence  an 
outflow  of  hyaloplasm  from  it  can  occur  in  any  direction.  But  in 
the  curved  projection  called  a  cilium,  the  hyaloplasm  can  obviously 
dow  in  only  one  direction  into  the  cilium  and  back  again.  The  flow 
of  hyaloplasm  into  the  cilium  will  raise  the  pressure  there  and  cause 
it  to  straighten ;  a  movement  in  the  reverse  direction  will  cause  the 
cilium  to  curve. 

The  action  of  dilate  alkalis  and  acids  on  cilia  is  interesting. 
Dilute  acids  stop  ciliary  motion ;  and  cilia,  if  allowed  to  act  in  salt 
solution  for  a  time,  got  more  and  more  languid,  and  finally  ceaee 
acting;  in  popular  language  they  become  fatigued.  Now  we  shall 
find  in  muscle  that  fatigue  is  largely  due  to  the  accumulation  of  the 
acid  products  of  muscular  activity ;  remove  the  sareo-lactic  acid  and 
fatigue  passes  off.  It  is  probable  that  the  same  occurs  in  other 
contractUe  tissues;  the  cilia  gradually  stop,  due  to  acid  products  of 
their  activity  collecting  around  them;  when  these  are  neutralised 
with  dilute  alkali  the  cilia  r^ume  activity. 

Nutrition  of  OpitheUum, 

Epithelium  has  no  blood-vessels ; 
it  is  nourished  by  lymph.     When  the 
blood  is  circulating  through  the  thin- 
walled    small    blood  -  vessels    in    the 
tissues  beneath  the  epithelium,  some 
of  its  fluid  constituents  escapa     This 
fluid  is  called  lymph ;  it  penetrates  to 
^^^i^^^m^^X^A^m.t^ml    all  pai^a  ol   *!«>  cellular  elements  of 
to'"M^"'?Ki'to*)'  ^"  °'' ' """'    '''^'^^  ^-^^   nourishes   them.     In   the 
"     °        *  ■  thicker    varieties   of    epithelium,  the 

presence  of  the  irr^ular  minute  channels  between  the  cells  (fig.  37) 
enables  the  lymph  to  soak  more  readily  between  the  cells  than  it 
would  otherwise  bo  able  to  do.    Epithelium  is  also  destitute  of 
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nerves  as  a  rule.  But  in  stratified  epithelium,  particularly  that 
covering  the  cornea  at  the  front  of  the  eye  and  in  the  deeper  layers 
of  Uie  epidermis,  a  plexus  of  nerve-fibrils  is  found. 

Ghemistry  of  ESpithelium. 

There  is  not  much  to  add  to  what  has  been  already  stated  con- 
cerning cells ;  protoplasm  and  nucleus  have  the  same  chemical  com- 
position as  has  been  already  mentioned  in  Chapter  II.  Two  new 
substances  have,  however,  been  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  chapter — 
namely,  mucin  and  keratin. 

Mucin. — ^This  is  a  widely  distributed  substance  occurring  in 
epithelial  cells  or  shed  out  by  them  (see  goblet  cells,  fig.  30).  It  also 
forms  the  chief  constituent  of  the  cementing  substance  between 
epithelial  cells.  We  shall  again  meet  with  it  in  the  intercellular 
substance  of  the  connective  tissues.  The  mucins  obtained  from 
different  sources  varies  somewhat  in  composition  and  reactions,  but 
they  all  agree  in  the  following  points : — 

(a)  Physical  character :  viscid  and  tenacioua 

(b)  Precipitability  from  solutions  by  acetic  acid.    They  all  dis- 

solve in  dilute  alkalis,  such  as  lime-water. 

(c)  They  are  all  compounds  of  protein,  with  a  carbohydrate 

material ;  by  treatment  with  mineral  acid  tUs  is  hydrolysed 
into  a  reducing  but  non-fermentable  sugar-like  substance. 
The  substance  mucm,  when  it  is  formed  within  cells  (goblet  cells, 
cells  of  mucous  glands),  is  preceded  in  the  cells  by  granules  of  a  sub- 
stance which  is  not  mucin,  but  is  readily  changed  into  mucin.    TMs 
precursor,  or  mother-substance  of  mucin,  is  called  mucigen  or  mudnogen. 
Keratin,  or  homy  material,  is  the  substance  found  in  the  surface 
layers  of  the  epidermis,  in  hairs,  nails,  hoofs,  and  horns.     It  is  very 
insoluble,  and  chiefly  differs  from  other  proteins  in  its  high  per- 
centage of  sulphur. 

Tfu  silver  nitrate  reaction  of  cementing  substance.  The  principal 
chemical  reaction  which  is  employed  by  histologists  for  demonstrat- 
ing the  cement  or  intercellular  substance  which  binds  epithelial  cells 
together  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  due  to  the  formation  of  a 
silver-protein  compound  which  was  reduced  by  sunlight.  Macallum 
has  conclusively  shown  that  this  is  not  the  case,  but  that  it  is  an 
inorganic  reaction.  Cementing  material  is  specially  rich  in  chlorides 
(mainly  sodium  chloride) ;  the  addition  of  silver  nitrate  leads  to  the 
formation  of  silver  chloride,  and  it  is  this  which  is  reduced  by  light. 
The  silver  reaction  obtained  in  other  tissues  is  similarly  explained : 
in  fact  silver  nitrate  is  a  micro-chemical  reagent  for  detecting  the 
localities  in  the  body  where  chlorides  occur.  According  to  Mac- 
allum the  nuclei  of  all  cells  are  entirely  free  from  chlorides. 


CHAPTER  IV 

THE  CONNECTIYB  TISSUES 

The  connective  tissues  are  the  following : — 

1.  Areolar  tissue.  6.  Jelly-like  tissua 

2.  Fibrous  tissue.  7.  Cartilage. 

3.  Elastic  tissue.  8.  Bone  and  dentine. 

4.  Adipose  tissua  9.  Blood. 

5.  Eetiform  and  lymphoid  tissues. 

At  first  sight  these  numerous  tissues  appear  to  form  a  very 
heterogeneous  group,  including  the  most  solid  tissues  of  the  body 
(bone,  dentine)  and  tJie  most  fluid  (blood). 

But  on  examining  a  little  more  deeply,  one  finds  that  the  group- 
ing of  these  apparently  different  tissues  together  depends  on  a  number 
of  valid  reasons,  which  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows : — 

1.  They  all  resemble  each  other  in  origin.    All  are  formed  from 

the  mesoblast,  the  middle  layer  of  the  embryo. 

2.  They  resemble  each  other  structurally;  that  is  to  say,  the 

cellular  element  is  at  a  minimum,  and  the  intercellular 
material  at  a  maximum. 

3.  They  resemble  each  other  functionally ;  they  form  the  skeleton, 

and  act  as  binding,  supporting,  or  connecting  tissues  to  the 
softer  and  more  vital  tissues. 

An  apology  is  sometimes  made  for  calling  the  blood  a  tissue, 
because  one's  preconceived  idea  of  a  tissue  or  texture  is  that  it  must 
be  something  of  a  solid  natura  But  all  the  tissues  contain  water. 
Muscular  tissue  contains,  for  instance,  at  least  three-quarters  of  its 
weight  as  water.  Blood,  after  all,  is  not  much  more  liquid  than 
muscla  Blood,  moreover,  contains  cellular  elements  analogous  to  the 
cells  of  other  tissues,  but  separated  by  large  quantities  of  a  fluid 
intercellular  material  called  blood-plasma. 

Blood  is  also  mesoblastic,  and  thus  the  two  first  characteristics  of 
a  connective  tissue  are  present.  It  does  not  fulfil  the  third  condition 
by  contributing  to  the  support  of  the  body  as  part  of  the  skeleton, 
but  it  does  so  in  another  sense,  and  serves  to  support  the  body  by 
conveying  nutriment  to  all  parts. 

28 
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Areolar  mesne. 

This  is  a  very  typical  connective  tissue.  It  has  a  wide  distribu- 
Ciou,  and  constitutes  the  subcutaneous,  subaerous,  and  submueous 
tiBsoea.  It  fOTiQS  sheaths  (Casciffi)  for  muscles,  nerves,  blood-vessels, 
glauda,  and  internal  oigans,  binding  tbem  tu  position  and  penetrat' 
ing  into  their  interior,  supports  and  connects  their  individual  part& 
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On  microscopic  examination  it  is  seen  that  this  typical  connective 
lisBoe  consists  of  four  diSerent  kinds  of  material,  or,  as  they  may  be 
termed,  hittoloffieal  dem«Us.    They  are : — 

(a)  Cells,  or  connective-tiasue  corpuscles, 

(b)  A  homogeneous  matrix,  ground   substance,  or  intercellular 

material 

(d)  Mo'°w°or"lrtic  fibre.  }  Tl»»  "»  ^^'^  ^  "">  ™"^ 

In  considering  these  four  histolc^cal  elements  we  may  first  take 
the  fibres,  because  they  are  the  most  obvious  and  abundant  of  the 
stmctores  observable 

Th«  whiUflbm.  These  are  exquisitely  tine  fibres  collected  into 
bandies  which  have  a  wavy  outline.  The  bundles  run  in  different 
directions,  forming  an  irregular  network,  the  meshes  between  which 
are  called  artoUe ;  hence  the  name  areolar. 

They  are  composed  of  the  chemical  substance  called  collagen.  On 
boiling  they  yield  geiatin;  some  chemists  r^ard  collagen  as  the 
anhydride  of  gelatin;  but  whether  this  is  so  or  not,  the  gelatin  is 
undoubtedly  derived  from  the  colk^en.    Gelatin  is  a  protein  though 
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it  has  certain  characters  which  distinguish  it  from  most  members  of 
the  large  protein  family.  Its  most  characteristic  property  is  its 
power  of  jellyii^  or  gelatinising ;  that  is,  it  is  soluble  in  hot  water, 
and  on  cooling  tho  Bolution  it  sets  into  a  jelly. 

The  yellow  or  elastic  fibres.    These  are  seen  readily  after  the  white 
fibres  are  rendered  almost  invisible  by  treatment  with  dilute  acetic 
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acid,  or  after  staining  with  such  dyes  as  magenta  and  orcein,  for  which 
elastic  fibres  have  a  great  aflSnity.  They  are  bigger  than  the  white 
fibres,  have  a  distinct  outline,  and  a  straight  course ;  they  run  singly, 
branch,  and  join  neighbouring  fibres. 

The  material  of  which  the  elastic  fibres  are  composed  is  called 
elastin,  another  somewhat  exceptional  protein.  It  is  unaltered,  sfi 
we  have  seen,  by  dilate  acid.  It  also  resists  the  action  of  very 
strong  acid,  and  is  not  affected  by  boiling  water. 

Oonnective-tisaae  corpuscles.  These  are  the  calls  of  connective 
tissue ;  the  following  are  the  varieties  most  frequently  seen. 

1.  Lamellar  cells  (fig.  38).    These  are  branched,  and  the  branches 

of  neighbouring  cells  may  unite  as  in  the  cornea  (fig.  39) ; 
they  were  formerly  called  fibroblabts  from  the  mistaken 
idea  that  they  gave  rise  to  the  formation  of  fibres. 

2.  Pigment  cells.    These  are  lamellar  cells  laden  with  a  brown 

or  black  pigment.  They  are  seen  in  the  subcutaneous 
tissues  of  many  animals,  e.g.,  the  frog,  and  in  the  choroid 
coat  of  the  eyeball  (fig.  40). 

3.  Ma^t-cells.    The^e  are  usually  unbranchcd,  and  their  proto- 

plabm  is  crowded  with  ^buminous  granules  which  are 
stained   deeply    by  gentian-violet  and    other   basic   dyes. 
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Tbey  are  most  abundant  in  the  neighbonihood  of  blood- 
vessels (fig.  41).  The  name  was  given  to  them  by  Ehrlich, 
who  erroneouslj  believed  that  they  multiplied  on  a  rich 
diet  Certain  cells  called  da*maloeytt»  by  Itanvier  are  very 
like  the  mast-cells,  but  their  protoplasm  branches. 
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4.  Wander  ceilt.    White  blood-corpuscles  which  have  emigrated 
from  the  neighbonring  blood-vessels. 

The  ground-ttiittanM.    T&a  is  represented  Id  fig.  38  by  the 
shaded  background. 

It  may  be  readily  demonstrated  in  a  silver  nitrate  preparation 
(fig.  42);  for  the  intercellular  material  has  the  same  property  of 
redaciag  silver  salts  in  the  son- 
light  that  the  cement-material  of 
epitbelinin  has  (see  p^  27).  It 
becomes  in  consequence  dark 
brown,  with  the  exception  of  the 
spaces  occupied  by  the  corpuscles. 

The  spaces  intercommnnicate 
like  the  cells,  and  being  consider- 
ably larger  than  the  cells  form  a 
ramifying  network  of  irregular 
channels,  which  were  first  termed 

by   V.   KecklinKhauaen  the    Soft    fid.  4i.-on>und->ii)Munr*  or  «>Dn«t,iTe  ussw, 
Kandlehsti,  or  little  juice  canals.         '■ 
Areolar   tisane   is  certainly  pro- 
vided with  blood-vessels,  but  the  tissue  elements  are,  as  in  all  tissues, 
provided  wiUi  nutriment  by  the  exudation  from  the  blood  called 
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lymph.    The  Soft  Kanaieken  enable  the  lymph  to  penetrate  to  every 
part  of  the  areolar  tissue. 

Fibrous  Tissue. 

This  is  a  kind  of  connective  tissue  in  which  the  white  fibres  pre- 
dominate ;  it  ia  found  in  tendons  and  ligaments,  in  the  periosteum, 
dura  mater,  true  skin,  the  sclerotic 
coat  of  the  eye,  and  in  the  thicker 
fasciae  and  aponeuroses  of  muscle. 
The  tissue  is  one  of  great 
strength;  this  is  conferred  upon 
it  by  the  arrangement  of  the 
fibres,  the  bundles  of  which  run 
parallel,  union  here,  as  elsewhere, 
giving  strength.  The  cells  in 
tendons  (fig.  43)  are  forced  to 
take  up  a  Bimilar  orderly  arrange- 
ment, and  are  arranged  in  long 
chains  in  the  ground-substance 
separating  the  bundles  of  fibres, 
and  are  more  or  less  regularly 
quadrilateral  with  large  round 
nuclei  containing  nucleoli,  which 
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are  generally  placed  so  as  to  be 


arly  contiguous  in  two  cells. 
The  cell  spaces  in  which  the  cells  lie  are  in  arrangement  like  the 
cells ;  they  can  be  brought  into  relief  by  staining  with  silver  nitrate 
(see  fig.  44). 


Pio.  44.— Call  iiMkOM  of  tendon,  brought  Into  vlaw  by  Cnatmtnt  with  lilter  allnM. 
(Altar  BcbnfU.) 

Mastic  Tissue. 

This  is  a  form  of  connective  tissue  in  which  the  yellow  or  elastic 
fibres  predominata  The  yellow  fibres  are  larger  than  those  found  in 
areolar  tissue  (see  fig.  45),  and  are  bound  into  bundles  by  areolar 
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tissua  It  is  found  in  the  ligamentum  nuchee  of  the  ox,  horse,  and 
man;  other  animals ;  in  the  ligamenta  subflava  of  man ;  in  the 
arteries  and  veins,  constituting  t&  fenestrated  coat  of  Henle ;  in  the 
lungs  and  trachea ;  in  the  stylo-hyoid,  thyro-hyoid,  and  cricothyroid 
ligaments ;   and  in  the  true  vocal  cords. 

Elastic  tissue,  being  extensible  and  elastic  (i.e.,  recoiling  after  it 
has  been  stretched),  has  a  most  important  use  iu  assisting  muscular 
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tissue  in  a  mechanical  way,  and  8o  lessening  the  wear  and  tear  of  such 
an  important  tissue  as  muscle.  Thus,  in  the  ligamenta  subflava  of  the 
human  vertebral  column  it  assists  in  the  maintenance  of  the  erect 
poatuie;  in  the  ligamentum  nuchse  in  the  neck  of  quadrupeds  it 
asaiets  in  the  raising  of  the  head  and  in  keeping  it  in  that  position. 
In  the  arterial  walls,  and  in  the  air  tubes  and  lungs,  it  has  a  similar 
important  action,  as  we  shall  see  when  discussing  the  subjects  of  the 
circulation  and  respiration. 

Adipose  TlSBue. 

In  almost  all  regions  of  the  human  body  a  larger  or  smaller  quantity 
of  adipose  or  fatty  tissue  is  present;  the  chief  exceptions  are  the 
subcutaneous  tissue  of  the  eyelids,  penis  and  scrotum,  the  nympha, 
and  the  cavity  of  the  cranium. 

Adipose  tissue  Is  developed  in  connection  with  areolar  tissue,  and 
forms  in  its  meshes  little  masses  of  unequal  size  and  im^ular  shape, 
to  which  the  term  lobula  lb  applied. 
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Under  the  microscope  each  lobule  is  loiind  to  consist  of  little 
vesicles  or  cells  which  present  dark,  sharply-defined  edges  when 
viewed  with  transmitted  light:  they  are  about  -j^  or  f^  of  an 
inch  in  diameter;  each  consists  of  a  atructiirelesa  and  colourless 
membrane  or  big  formed  of  the  remains  of  the  original  protoplasm 
of  the  cell,  filled  with  fatty  matter,  which  is  liquid  durLog  life,  but 
is  in  part  solidified  (or  sometimes  crystallised)  after  death.  A 
nucleus  is  always  present  in  some  part  or  other  of  the  cell  proto- 
plasm, but  it  is  not  easily  visible  unless  the  tissue  is  stained. 

The  oily  matter  contained  in  the  cells  is  comi>oaed  of  the  com- 
pounds of  fatty  acids  with  glycerin,  which  are  named  ol^n,  lUarin, 
and  palmilin.  On  the  addition  of  osmic  acid,  fat-cells  are  stained 
black;  thia  is  due  to  the  olein  present,  which  reduces  the  osmium 
tetroxide  to  a  lower  oxide,  which  has  a  black  colour.  Fat  is 
stained  deep  yellow  by  Sudan  III.  and  red  by  Scharlach  K 

Fat-cells  are  developed  from  connective-tissue  corpuscles;  these 
colls  may  be  found  exhibiting  every  intermediate  gradation  between 
an  ordinary  corpuscle  and  a  mature  fat^ 
cell  The  process  of  development  is  as 
follows :  a  few  small  drops  of  oil  make 
their  appearance  in  the  protoplasm,  and 
by  their  confluence  a  laiger  drop  is 
produced:  this  gradually  increases  in  siise 
at  the  expense  of  the  original  protoplasm 
of  the  cell,  which  becomes  correspondingly 
diminished  in  quantity  till  in  the  mature 
cell  it  only  forms  a  thin  film,  with  a 
Fio.   *7.— FM-ojii;   (rom    tiio     flattened  nucleus  imbedded  in  its  substance 

omaiitum or ■  i»t.    {Klein,;  ,„  ,      ^ 

(figs,  41  and  47). 

A  large  number  of  blood-vessels  are  found  in  adipose  tissue,  which 
subdivide  until  each  lobule  of  fat  contains  a  fine  meshwork  of  capil- 
laries ensheathing  each  individual  fat-cell. 

Among  the  uses  of  adipose  tiasno  these  are  the  chief : — 

a.  It  serves  as  a  store  of  combustible  matter  which  may  be 
reabsorbed  into  the  blood  when  occasion  requires,  and,  being  used 
up  in  the  metabolism  of  the  tissues,  helps  to  preserve  the  heat  of 
the  body. 

b.  The  fat  which  is  situated  beneath  the  skin  must,  by  its  want 
of  conducting  power,  assist  in  preventing  undue  waste  of  the  heat 
of  the  body  by  escape  from  the  surface. 

0.  As  a  packing  material,  fat  serves  very  admirably  to  fill  up 
spaces,  to  form  a  soft  and  yielding  yet  elastic  material  wherewith  to 
wrap  tender  and  delicate  structures,  or  form  a  bed  with  like  qualities 
on  which  such  structures  may  lie,  not  endangered  by  pressure.  As 
examples  of  situations  in  which  fat  serves  such  purpoaes  may  be 
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meotionod  the  palms  of  the  hands,  the  soles  of  the  feet,  and  the 
orbits. 

Betiform  ^ssue. 
Betiiorm  or  reticular  tissue  is  a  kind  of  connective  tissue  in  which 
the  ground-BubBtance  is  of  more  fluid  consistency  than  elsewhere. 


h  hu  bMD  tnated  wLtb  dUiil« 

There  are  few  or  no  elastic  fibres  in  it,  and  the  white  fibres  run  in 
very  fine  bundles  forming  a  close  network.    The  bundles  are  covered 
and  concealed    by  flattened  con- 
nective-tissue   corpuaclea.     When 
these  are  dissolved  by  dilute  potash, 
the  fibres  are  plainly  seen  (fig.  48). 

The  stktement  bai  been  made  that  the 
fibres  of  retiform  tiiaue  are  chemicallj' 
different  from  those  of  areolar  tissue,  in 
BpHc  of  the  laiA  that  they  are  indistlD- 
pilshable  mtcrosoopi(«lly,  and  in  many 
places  continuous  with  each  other.  Mrs 
ttoeenheiin  has  conclusively  proved  that 
chemical  diSerencet  do  not  exist  between 
the  two  groups  of  fibres  ;  both  are  made 
of  coUagen,  and  the  substance  termed 
reticulln  by  Sl^ftied  is  an  arti&ct ;  it  is 
merely  coltgen  which  has  been  rendered 
resistant  and  insoluble  by  the  reagents 
(alcohol,  ether)  used  in  its  preparation. 

Adenoid  or  Itymplioid  Tissue. 

This  is  retiform  tissue  in  which  f,„,  „._p^„f  ,.„u™  ot.i^pi^tiogUBi, 
the  meehea  of  the  network  are  from  which  ihe  corpumic. i.*™ bem  firuiB 
largely  occupied  by  lymph  cor-  KUfi^'EilZ.'!'o'i'i'n"'fNou/aSitt!'.)''' 
puBcl^     These  are  in  certain  foci 

actively  multiplyii^ ;  they  get  into  the  lymph  stream,  which  washes 
thorn  into  tlie  blocS,  where  they  become  the  variety  of  colourless 
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corpuscles  called  lymphocytes.  It  is  found  in  the  lymphatic  glands, 
the  thymus,  the  tonsils,  in  the  follicular  glands  of  the  tongue,  in  Peyer's 
patches,  and  in  the  solitary  glands  of  the  intestines,  in  the  Malpighian 
corpuscles  of  the  spleen,  and  under  the  epithelium  of  many  mucous 
membranes. 

Jelly-like  Connective  Tissue. 

We  have  now  considered  connective  tissues  in  which  fibres  of  one 
or  the  other  kind  predominate,  and  some  in  which  the  cells  are  in 
preponderance.  We  come  lastly  to  a  form  of  connective  tissue  in 
which  the  ground -substance  is  in  excess  of  the  other  histological 
elements.  This  is  called  jelly-like  connective  tissue.  The  cells  and 
fibres  scattered  through  it  are  few  and  far  between.  It  is  found 
largely  in  the  embryo,  notably  in  the  Whartonian  jelly,  which  sur- 
rounds and  protects  the  blood-vessels  of  the  umbilical  cord.  In  the 
adult  it  is  found  in  the  vitreous  humour  of  the  eye. 

The  occurrence  of  large  quantities  of  ground-substance  in  such 
tissues  has  enabled  physiologists  to  examine  its  chemical  nature. 
Its  chief  constituents  are  water,  and  one  or  more  varieties  of  mucin- 
like  substances  termed  mticoids  and  mineral  salts  (especially  sodium 
chloride). 


CHAPTER  V 

THB  CONNKCTIVE  TISSUES  (continued) 

Cartilage,  Boke,  Teeth,  Blood 

OartilagQ. 

CARTILA.GK  18  popularly  termed  gristle.  It  may  bo  divided  into  two 
chief  kinds :  HyaXint  cariUage ;  here  the  matrix  or  groiind-substance 
is  clear  and  free  from  fibres:  Fihro-cartUage ;  here  tne  matrix  is  per- 


Klla ;  b,  group  ot  fbui  cilli :  d.  pnloplum  of 
Meiu.    (AAar  HchifSr.) 

vaded  with  comiective-tiBaue  fibres;  when  these  are  of  the  white 
variety,  the  tissue  ia  white  fibro-cartUage ;  when  thay  are  of  the  yellow 
or  elastic  variety,  the  tissue  is  yeUow  or  daUic  fihra-cartiiagt. 
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Hyaline  OartilaKe  is  found  in  the  following  places : — 

1.  Covering  the  articular  ends  of  bones ;  here  it  is  called  arlicuUir 
cartilage  (fig.  50). 

2.  Forming  the  rib-cartilages ;  here  it  is  called  costal  cartilage. 

3.  The  cartilages  of  the  nose,  of  the  windpipe,  of  the  external 
auditory  meatus,  and  the  greater  number  of  the  laryngeal  cartilages, 

4.  Temporary  cartilage:  rods  of  cartilage  which  prefigure  the 
majority  of  the  bones  in  process  of  development. 

Hyaline  cartilage  in  many  situations  (costal,  laryngeal,  tracheal) 
shows  a  tendency  to  become  calcified  late  in  life. 

On  boiling,  the  ground-substance  of  cartilage  yields  a  material 
called  chondrin.  This  resembles  gelatin  very  closely,  and  the  differ- 
ences in  its  reactions  are  due  to  the  fact  that  choDdrin  is  not  a 
chemical  individual,  but  a  mixture  of  gelatin  with  varying  amounts 
of  mucoid  substances. 

White  Plbro-CartUage  occurs — 

1.  As  inter-articular  fibro-cartilage — e.g.,  the  semilunar  cartili^es 
of  the  knee-joint. 

2.  As  Hreui^erential  or  marginal  cartilage,  as  ou  the  edges  of  the 
acetabulum  and  glenoid  cavity. 

3.  As  coKMCting  cartilt^ — e.g.y  the  inter-vertebral  discs. 


'lo.  61 WhlU  Bbro-urttlmga.    (CadliC 


White  fibro-cartilage  (fig.  51)  is  composed  of  cells  and  a  matrix. 
The  latter  is  permeated  by  fibres  of  the  white  variety. 

In  this  kind  of  fibro-cartil^e  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  portions  bo 
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densely  fibrous  that  no  cells  can  be  seen ;  but  in  other  parts  con- 
tinuous with  these,  cartilage-cells  are  freely  distributed. 

7ell<nr  or  Elastic  nbro-OartUase  is  found  in  the  pinna  of  the 
external  ear,  in  the  epiglottis  and  comicula  laryngia,  and  in  the 
Eustachian  tube. 

The  cells  in  this  variety  of  cartili^  are  rounded  or  oval,  with 
well-marked  nuclei  and  nucleoli  (fig.  52).  The  matrix  in  which  they 
are  seated  is  pervaded  in  all  directions  by  fine  elastic  fibres,  which 
form  an  intricate  interlacement  about  the  cells :  a  small  and  variable 
quantity  of  non- fibril  la  ted  hyaline  intercellular  substance  is  present 
around  the  cells. 

Development  of  Cartilage. — Like  other  connective  tissues,  car- 
til^e  originates  from  mesoblast ;  the  cells  are  unbranched,  and  the 
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disposition  of  the  cells  in  fully  formed  cartilage  in  groups  of  two, 
four,  etc.,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  each  group  has  originated  from  the 
division  of  a  single  cell,  first  into  two,  each  of  these  again  into  two, 
and  so  on.  This  process  of  cell  division  is  accompanied  with  the 
OBoal  karyokinetic  changes. 

Each  cell  deposits  on  its  exterior  a  sheath  or  capsule ;  on  division 
each  of  the  daughter-cells  deposits  a  new  capsule  within  this,  and 
the  process  may  be  repeated  (see  fig.  53). 
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Thus  the  cells  get  more  and  more  separatei  The  fused  capsules 
form  a  very  large  part  of  the  matrix,  and  indications  of  their  previous 
existence  maj  sometimes  be  seen  in  fuUj  formed  cartilage  by  the 
presence  of  faint  concentric  lines  around  the  cells. 

In  a  variety  of  cartilage  found  in  the  ears  of  rats  and  mice,  called 
cdlviar  cartilage^  the  cells  never  multiply  to  any  great  extent,  and 
they  are  only  separated  by  their  thickened  capsules. 

But  in  most  cartilages  the  cell-capsules  will  not  explain  the 
origin  of  the  whole  matrix,  for  intercellular  material  accumulates 
outside  the  capsules  and  still  further  separates  the  cells. 

By  certain  methods  of  double  staining,  this  twofold  manner 
of  formation  may  be  shown  very  markedly.  We  have  seen  that 
chondrin  obtained  by  boiling  cartilage  is  really  a  mixture  of  two 
substances ;  one  is  a  mucoid  material,  and  comes  from  the  capsules ; 
the  other  is  gelatin,  which  comes  from  the  rest  of  the  ground- 
substance  which  is  collagenous.  In  hyaline  cartilage,  however,  the 
collagen  does  not  become  precipitated  to  form  fibres,  but  in  white 
fibro-cartilage  it  does.  In  yellow  fibro-cartilage  the  matrix  is  per- 
vaded by  a  deposit  of  elastin,  which  results  in  the  formation  of  a 
network  of  elastic  fibres. 

Bone. 

Bone  contains  nearly  50  per  cent,  of  water ;  the  solid  material  is 
composed  of  earthy  and  animal  matter  in  the  proportion  of  about  67 
per  cent,  of  the  former  to  33  per  cent,  of  the  latter.  The  earthy 
matter  is  composed  chiefly  of  calcium  phosphate,  but  besides  this, 
there  is  a  small  quantity  (about  11  of  the  67  per  cent.)  of  calcium 
carbonate,  calcium  fliioride,  and  m^n^um  phosphate. 

The  animal  matter  is  chiefly  collagen,  which  is  converted  into 
gelatin  by  boiling. 

The  animal  and  earthy  constituents  of  bone  are  so  intimately 
blended  and  incorporated  the  one  with  the  other,  that  it  is  only  by 
severe  measures,  as  for  instance  by  a  white  heat  in  one  case  and  by 
the  action  of  concentrated  acids  in  the  other,  that  they  can  be 
separated.  Their  close  union,  too,  is  further  shown  by  the  fact  that 
when  by  acids  the  earthy  matter  is  dissolved  out,  or  on  the  other 
hand  when  the  animal  part  is  burnt  out,  the  shape  of  the  bone  is 
alike  preserved. 

The  proportion  between  these  two  constituents  of  bone  varies 
slightly  in  different  bones  in  the  same  individual  and  in  the  same 
bone  at  different  ages. 

To  the  naked  eye  there  appear  two  kinds  of  structure  in  different 
bones,  and  in  different  parts  of  the  same  bone,  namely,  the  dense  or 
compact,  and  the  spongy  or  cancellous  tissue.  Thus,  in  making  a 
longitudinal  section  of  a  long  bone,  as  the  humerus  or  femur,  the 
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articular  extremities  are  found  capped  on  their  surface  by  a  thin 
shell  of  compact  bone,  while  their  interior  is  made  up  of  the  spongy 
or  cancellous  tissue.  The  iSiafi,  on  the  other  Iiand,  is  formed  almost 
entirely  of  a  thick  layer  of  the  compact  bone,  and  this  surrounds  a 
central  canal,  the  medtdlan/  cavity — so  called  from  its  containing  the 
medvUa  or  ntorrow. 

In  the  flat  bones,  as  the  parietal  bone  or  the  scapula,  the  can- 
cellous Btmoture  (diploe)  lies  between  two  layers  of  the  compact 
tissue,  and  in  th©  short  and  irregular  bones,  as  those  of  the  carpus 
and  tanas,  the  cancellous  tissue  fills  the  interior,  while  a  thin  shell 
of  compact  bona  forms  the  outside. 

Marrow. — ^There  are  two  distinct  varieties  of  marrow — the  red 
and  ysUotr. 

lUd  marrow  is  the  connective  tissue  which  occupies  the  spaces  in 
the  cancellous  tissue ;  it  is  highly  vascular,  and  thus  maintains  the 


nutrition  of  the  spongy  bone,  the  interstices  of  which  it  fills.  It 
contains  a  few  fat-ceUs  and  a  laige  number  of  marrow-cellt.  The 
marrow-cells  are  amoaboid,  and  resemble  large  leucocytes;  the 
granules  of  some  of  these  cells  stain  readily  with  acid  and  neutral 
dyes,  hut  a  considerable  number  have  coarse  granules  which  stain 
readily  with  basic  dyes  like  methylene  blue.  Among  the  cells  are 
some  smaller  nucleated  cells  of  the  same  tint  as  coloured  hlood- 
corpusclea.  These  are  termed  vrythToblasts.  From  them  the  coloured 
corpuscles  of  the  blood  are  developed.  There  are  also  a  few  large 
cells  with  many  nuclei,  termed  giant  cells  or  myeloplaxss  (fig.  64). 

Yellow  marrow  fiHa  the  medullary  cavity  of  long  bones,  and  con- 
sists chiefly  of  fat-cells  with  numerous  blood-vessels;  many  of  its 
cells  also  are  the  colourless  marrow-cells  just  mentioned. 
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Periosteum  and  Nutrient  Blood-veBsela. — The  surfaces  of 
bonea,  except  the  part  covered  with  articular  cartilage,  are  clothed 
by  a  tough,  fibrouB  membrane,  the  periosteum;  and  it  is  from  the 
blood-vessels  which  are  distributed  in  this  membrane,  that  the  bones, 
especially  their  more  compact  tissue,  are  in  great  part  supplied  with 
nourishment ;  minute  branches  from  the  periosteal  vessels  enter  the 
little  foramina  on  the  surface  of  the  bone,  and  find  their  way  to  the 
Haversian  canals,  to  be  immediately  described.  The  long  bones  are 
supplied  also  by  a  proper  nutrient  artery  which,  entering  at  some 
part  of  the  shaft  so  as  to  reach  the  medullary  cavity,  breaks  up  into 
branches  for  the  supply  of  the  marrow,  from  which  again  small 
vessels  are  distributed  to  the  interior  of  the  bona  Other  small 
blood-vessels  pierce  the  articular  extremities  for  the  supply  of  the 
cancellous  tissue. 

UlcroBcopic  Structure  of  Bone- — Notwithstanding  the  dilTer- 
ences  of  arrangement  just  mentioned,  the  structure  of  all  bone  is 
found  under  the  microscope  to  be  essentially  the  sama 
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Examined  with  a  rather  high  power  its  substance  is  found  to 
contain  a  multitude  of  small  irregular  spaces,  approximately  fusi- 
form in  shape,  called  lacunee,  with  very  minute  canals  or  canaliculi 
leading  from  them,  and  anastomosing  with  similar  little  prolonga- 
tions h'om  other  lacunae  (fig.  55).     In  very  thin  layers  of  bone,  no 
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other  canals  but  these  may  be  visible  ;  but  on  making  a  transverse 
section  of  the  compact  tissue  as  of  a  long  bone,  e.g.,  the  humerus  or 
ulna,  the  arrangement  shown  in  fig.  55  can  be  seen. 

The  bono  is  mapped  out  into  amall  circular  districts,  at  or  about 
the  centre  of  each  of  which  ia  a  hole,  around  which  is  an  appearance 
as  of  concentric  layers ;  the  lacunce  and  eantUiculi  follow  the  same 
concentric  plan  of  distribution  around  the  small  hole  in  the  centre, 
with  which  Indeed  they  communicate. 

On  making  a  longitudinal  section,  the  central  holes  are  found  to 
be  edmplj  the  cut  extremities  of  small  canals  which  run  lengthwise 
throngh  the  bone,  anastomosing  with  each  other  by  lateral  branches 
(fig.  56) ;  these  canals  are  called  Haversian  canals,  after  the  name 
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of   the  physician,  Clopton   Havers,  who   first  accurately  described 
them.     They  are  occupied  by  blood-vessels. 

The  lacunn  are  occupied  by  branched  cells,  which  are  called 
bong-alU,  or  bone-eorjmteUt  (fig.  57) ;  these  closely  resemble  ordinary 
branched  connective-tissue  corpuscles.  Bone  is  thus  essentially  con- 
nective tissue,  the  ground-substance  of  which  is  Lmpr^nated  with 
lime  salts.  The  bone-corpuscles  with  their  processes,  occupyii^  the 
lacunsB  and  canaliculi,  correspond  exactly  to  the  connective-tissue 
corpuscles  lying  in  branched  spaces.  The  connection  of  the  lacunie  by 
the  canaliculi  aJlows  the  nutrient  lymph  to  pass  from  place  to  place. 
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Lamellre  of  Compact  Bone — In  the  shaft  of  a  long  bone  three 
distinct  sets  of  lamella  can  bo  clearly  recognised. 

1.  Circv/mferentiai  lameUfc;  these  are  concentrically  arranged 
just  beneath  the  periosteum,  and  around  the  medullary  cavity. 

2.  Haversia/n  lamellee;  these  are  concentrically  arranged  aronnd 
the  Haversian  canals  to  the  number  of  six  to  eighteen  around  each. 

3.  Interstitial  lamellae;  these  connect  the  syetema  of  Haversian 
lamelhe,  filling  the  spaces  between  them,  and  consequently  attaining 
their  greatest  development  where  the  Haversian  systems  are  few,  and 
mce  versd. 

The  ultimate  structure  of  the  lamellfe  is  fibrous.  If  a  thin  film 
be  peeled  off  the  surface  of  a  bone,  from  which  the  earthy  matter  has 
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Mp«1.l5y  in  the  fower  p.rt,  a,  o,  of  the  flgore. 

been  removed  by  acid,  and  examined  with  a  high  power  of  the  micro- 
scope, it  will  be  found  composed  of  very  slender  fibres  decussating 
obliquely,  but  coalescing  at  the  points  of  intersection,  as  if  here  the 
fibres  were  fused  rather  than  woven  together  (fig.  58).  These  are 
called  the  intercrossing  Jibres  of  Skarpey;  they  correspond  to  the  white 
fibres  of  connective  tissue,  and  form  the  source  of  the  gelatin  obtained 
by  boiling  bone. 

In  many  cases,  as  in  the  parietal  bone,  the  lamollse  are  perforated 
by  tapering  fibres  called  the  perforating  fJyres  of  Sharpgy,  resembling 
in  character  the  ordinary  white  or  more   rarely  the  elastic  fibres, 
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which  bolt  the  neighbouring  lamellse  together,  and  may  be  drawn  out 
when  the  latter  are  torn  asunder  (fig.  59).  These  perforating  fibres 
originate  froia  ingrowing  processes  of  the  periosteum,  and  in  the  adult 
stall  retain  their  connection  with  it. 

Bevelopment  of  Bone. — From  the  point  of  view  of  their  develop- 
ment, all  bones  may  be  subdivided  into  two  classes : — 

(a.)  Those  which  are  ossified  directly  or  from  the  first  in  a  fibrous 
membrane  afterwards  called  the  periosteum — e.g.f  the  bones  forming 
the  vault  of  the  skull,  parietal,  frontal,  and  a  certain  portion  of  the 
occipital  bonea 

((.)  Those  whose  form,  previous  to  ossification,  ia  laid  down  in 
hyaline  cartilage — e.g.,  humerus,  femur. 

The  process  of  development,  pure  and  simple,  may  be  best  studied 
in  bones  which  are  not  preceded  by  cartilage;  and  without  a  know- 
ledge of  this  process  (ossification  in  memirane),  it  is  impossible  to 
understand  the  more  complex  series  of  changes  through  which  such 
a  structure  as  the  cartilaginous  femur  of  the  foetus  passes  in  its 
transformation  into  the  bony  femur  of  the  adult  (ossification  in 
cartilage). 

Osaiflcation  in  Membrane.— The  membrane,  afterwards  forming 
the  periosteum,  from  which  such  a  bone  as  the  parietal  is  developed, 
consists  of  two  layers — an  external  ,/{&r(ma,  and  an  internal  cMvlar  or 
osUogenetic, 

The  external  layer  is  made  up  of  ordinary  fibrous  tissue.  The 
internal  layer  consists  of  a  network  of  fine  fibrils  with  a  large  number 
of  nucleated  cells  {osteoblasts),  some  of  which  are  oval,  others  drawn 
out  into  long  branched  processes:  it  is  more  richly  supplied  with 
capillaries  than  the  outer  layer.  It  is  this  portion  of  the  periosteum 
which  is  inmiediately  concerned  in  the  formation  of  bone. 

In  such  a  bone  as  the  parietal,  ossification  is  preceded  by  an  in- 
crease in  the  vascularity  of  this  membrane,  and  then  spicules,  starting 
from  a  centre  of  ossification  near  the  centre  of  the  future  bone,  shoot 
out  in  all  directions  towards  the  periphery.  These  primary  bone 
spicules  consist  of  fibres  which  are  termed  osteogenetic  fibres;  they 
are  composed  of  a  soft,  transparent  substance  called  osteogen,  around 
and  between  which  calcareous  granules  are  deposited.  The  fibres  in 
their  precalcified  state  are  likened  to  bundles  of  white  fibrous  tissue, 
to  which  they  are  similar  in  chemical  composition,  but  from  which 
they  dififer  in  being  stififer  and  less  wavy.  The  deposited  granules 
after  a  time  become  so  numerous  as  to  imprison  the  fibres,  and  bony 
spiculae  result.  By  the  junction  of  the  osteogenetic  fibres  and  their 
resulting  bony  spicules  a  meshwork  of  bone  is  formed.  The  osteo- 
genetic fibres,  which  become  indistinct  as  calcification  proceeds,  persist 
in  the  lamellse  of  adult  bone  as  the  intercrossing  fibres  of  Sharpey. 
The  osteoblasts,  being  in  part  retained  within  the  bony  layers  thus 
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produced,  form  bone  corpusolea  On  the  bon;  trabeculas  first  formed, 
layers  of  osteoblastic  cells  from  the  ostec^uetic  la^r  of  the  perios- 
teum repeat  the  process  just  described;  and  as  this  occurs  in  several 
thiokueasea,  and  also  at  the  edges  of  the  spicules  previously  formed, 
the  bone  Lucreases,  both  in  thickness,  length  and  breadth.  The  pro- 
cess is  not  completed  bj  the  time  the  child  is  bom ;  hence  the  fonta- 
nelles  or  still  soft  places  on  the  heads  of  infants.  Fig.  60  represents 
a  small  piece  of  the  growing  edge  of  a  parietal  bona 


■omeLjf  t^iflOBteublutfllmboOdad  In  tta«ni,  producinif  itifllftcumr ;  c/,  OAterj^^i^iietk  Hbra  prolonjftng 
the  aplculu  wltli  uMabluU  (oil)  bstweeu  ttiem  ind  Bp[ili«J  u  Ihcui.    (ttelufur.) 

The  bulk  of  the  primitive  spongy  bone  is  in  time  converted  into 
compact  bony  tissue,  with  Haversian  systems.  Those  portions  in  the 
interior  not  converted  into  bone  become  filled  with  the  red  marrow 
of  the  cancellous  tissue. 

Ossification  In  OartUage. — Under  this  heading,  taking  the  femur 
or  any  other  long  bone  as  an  example,  we  have  to  consider  the  process 
by  which  the  solid  cartil^inous  rod  which  represents  the  bone  in  the 
fcetus  is  converted  into  the  hollow  cylinder  of  compact  bone  with 
expanded  ends  formed  of  cancellous  tissue  of  which  the  adult  bone  is 
made  up.  We  must  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  this  foetal  cartila- 
ginouB  femur  is  many  times  smaller  ttian  even  the  medullary  cavity 
of  the  shaft  of  the  mature  bone,  and,  therefore,  that  not  a  trace  of  the 
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original  cartilage  can  be  proaaDt  Id  the  femur  of  the  adult  Its  pur- 
po8B  IB  indead  pnrelj  tempcHsry;  and,  after  its  caldfication,  it  is 
gradually  and  entirely  absorbed. 

The  cartil^;iiiou8  rod  which 
lorma  the  precursor  of  a  festal 
long  bone  is  sheathed  in  a  mem- 
brane termed  the  peridumdrium, 
which  exactly  reeembles  the  peri- 
osteom  just  deecribed. 

Betweeo  the  cartilaginoas  pre- 
figurement  of    which  the  ftetal    i 
long  bone  consists  and  the  adult 
bone    there    are    several    inter- 


Tbe  process  may,  however,  he 
most  conv^ently  described  as 
occurring  in  three  principal 
stages. 

Tht  first  itagt  consists  of  two 
sets  of  changes,  one  in  the  carti- 
lage, the  other  under  the  peri- 
chondrium. These  take  place 
side  by  side.  In  the  cartilage 
the  cells  in  the  middle  *  become 
enlarged  and  separated  from  one 
anot^r.  The  cartilage-cells  on 
each  side  get  arranged  in  rows  in 
the  direction  of  the  extremities 
of  the  cartilaginous  rod.  If  at 
this  stage  one  cuts  the  little  em- 
bryonic bone  with  a  knife,  the 
knife  encounters  resistance,  and 
there  is  a  sensation  of  grittiness. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  cal- 
careous particles  are  deposted  in 
the  matrix;  and  in  consequence 
of  this  the  matrix  stains  differ- 
ently with  histological  reagents 
from  the  unaltered  matrix. 
Simultaneously  with  this,  the 
periosteal  tisane  is  forming  layer 

*  Tbil  it  the  case  ui  neariy  alt  tlie 
toog  boDCS,  but  ID  the  tcnnioal  pha- 
iMlgcs  tbe  cbaage  occuis  first,  not  in 
the  middle  bat  at  their  distal  eztienuties. 
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after  layer  of  true  bono;  this  is  formed  exactly  in  the  same  way 
as  in  such  a  bone  as  the  parietal ;  by  the  agency  of  the  osteoblasts, 
OBte«^eaetic  fibres,  and  then  spicules  of  bone,  are  formed  hy  deposit 
of  calcareous  matter.  As  the  layers  are  formed,  some  of  the  oateo- 
blasts  get  walled  in  between  the  layers  and  become  bone-cella 

In  the  later  part  of  this  stage  the  calcareous  deposit  between  the 
cartila^-cells  outs  them  off  from  nutrition,  and  they  in  consequence 
waste,  leaving  spaces  that  are  called  the  primary  areola;.  The 
calcareous  deposit  creeps  up  between  the  rows  of  cartilage-cells. 


Fio.  ns.— OMifloitloii  In  t«rlU»gH  allowing  stage  o(  trruptloii.  Tlie  •Iminkiin  cutlliKO-celli  »re  mn 
In  tlia  primuy  uniliu.  At  ir  u  Imipilon  at  tha  lubparlulsil  Clsine  hu  laiiocntacl  lb«  lab- 
pmioilenl  bony  emit.    (After  I*wrBDce.) 

eaiclosing  them  in  calcified  boxes  containing  one,  two,  or  more  cells 
each.  The  wasting  of  the  cells  leads  here  also  to  the  formation  of 
primary  areolffi. 

We  may  roughly  compare  the  two  seta  of  cells  engaged  in  the 
process  to  two  races  of  settlers  in  a  new  country.  The  cartilage-cells 
constitute  one  race,  and  so  successfully  build  for  themselves  calcareous 
homes  as  to  be  completely  boxed  up ;  so  they  waste  and  disappear, 
leaving  only  the  walls  of  their 'homes  enclosing  the  spaces  called 
primary  areoUe.    The  osteoblasts,  the  other  race  of  cells  under  the 
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perichondrium,  are  formmg  layers  of  true  bone  in  that  situation. 
Some,  it  is  true,  got  walled  in  in  the  process,  and  become  bone- 
corpuscles,  but  the  system  of  intercommunicating  lacunn  and 
canaliculi  maintains  their  nutrition. 

These  two  races  are  working  side  by  aide,  and  at  first  do  not 
interfere  with  each  other.  But  soon  comes  a  declaration  of  war,  and 
we  enter  upon  the  second  stage  of  ossification,  which  is  very  appro- 
priately called  the  stage  of  irruption  (fig.  62).  Breaches  occur  in  the 
bony  wall  which   the  oateoblaBts  have 

built  lite  a  girdle  round  the  calcifying  =  ~  ss"  C  «■  s  » 
cartilage,  and  through  these  the  peri-  3  ^  —  ^  9  ^  ^  S 
chondnal  tissue  pours  an  invading  army  S  "%  ^%^s  "^3% 
into  the  calcified  cartil^e.  This  con-  ^  ^  ^  ^  S  ?^  = 
siflts  of  osteoblasts,  the  bone  -  formers ;  ^  ^  S  ^  S  S  S 
osteoclasts,  or  the  bone  -  destroyers ;  the  ^  "^  S.  ^  S  " 
latter  are  large  cells,  similar  to  the  mye-  ^  "^-S  s'5-^ 
loplazes  found  in  marrow  (fie.  54).  There  ^=  ^  S.  S  ^ 
are  also  a  few  fibres,  ana  a  store  of  ^-^^  ^^  <5-" 
nutrient  supply  in  the  shape  of  blood- 


Having  got  inside,  the  osteoclasts  set 
to  work  to  demolish  the  homes  of  the 
cartil^e-cells,  the  walls  of  the  primary 
areolae,  and  thus  large  spaces  are  formed, 
which  are  called  the  secottdary  areola,  or 
the  medullary  spaces.  On  the  ruins  of 
the  calcified  cartik^e,  the  osteoblasts  pro- 
ceed to  deposit  true  bone  in  kiyers,  just 
as  they  were  wont  to  do  in  their  own 
conntry,  under  the  periosteum. 

The  third  itage  of  osaiJUcdion  is  a 
repetition  of  these  two  stages  towards  the 

extremities  of  the  cartilaga  The  carti-  p,„.  M.-Lo„fHudiMi  Button  of  ««r- 
lase-cells  get  flattened  and  arranged  in         (yiiigcaitiiiee.  twcifledirabMuiH 

^*  ,0  J  -i  °  3  m  ■oon  eitsndLnB  between   ths 

rows;  calcareous  deposit  occurs  around  <»iaDmioFoutiUge.ceiii.  c,cir- 
these,  and  primary  areola  result;  then  T^t'%!,^'T''^ *""^"' 
follows  the  advance  of  the  subperiosteal 

tissue,  the  demolition  of  the  primary  ateolse,  the  formation  of 
secondary  areolie,  and  the  deposit  of  true  bona  At  the  same  time, 
layer  upon  layer  is  still  being  deposited  beneath  the  periosteum, 
and  these,  from  being  at  first  a  mere  girdle  round  the  waist  of  the 
bone,  now  extend  towards  its  extremitiea 

The  next  figure  (fig.  63)  is  a  magnified  view  of  the  line  of  advance. 

The  bone  which  is  first  formed  is  less  r^ularly  lamellar  than  that 
of  the  adult.     The  lamelhe  are  not  deposited  till  after  birth   and 
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their  formation  is  preceded  by  a  considerable  amount  of  absorption. 
To  carry  our  simile  further,  the  osteoblasts  are  not  satisfied  with  the 
rough  constructions  that  they  were  first  able  to  make,  but  having 
exterminated  the  cartilage,  they  destroy  (again  through  the  agency 
of  the  regiment  of  giant  osteoclaists)  their  first  work,  and  build  regular 
lamellffi,  leaving  lacunae  for  the  accommodation  of  those  who  desire  to 
retire  from  active  warfare. 

About  this  time,  too,  the  marrow  cavity  is  formed  by  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  bony  tissue  that  originally  occupied  the  centre  of  the 
shaft.  Here  the  osteoclasts  have  again  to  do  the  work,  and,  with  this 
final  act  of  destruction,  all  remains  of  any  calcified  cartilage  of  the 
foetal  bone  entirely  disappear. 

The  formation  of  a  so-called  cartilage  bone  is  thus,  after  all,  a 
formation  of  bone  by  subperiosteal  tissue,  just  as  it  is  in  the  so-called 
membrane  bone. 

After  a  time  the  cartilage  at  the  ends  of  the  shaft  begins  to  ossify 
independently,  and  the  epiphyses  are  formed.  They  are  not  joined 
on  to  the  shaft  till  late  in  life,  so  that  growth  of  the  bone  in  length 
can  continue  till  union  takes  placa 

Bone  grows  in  width  by  the  deposition  of  layers  under  the  perios- 
teum, like  successive  rings  formed  imder  the  bark  of  a  growing  tree. 
This  was  shown  long  before  the  histological  details  which  we  have 
described  were  made  out  by  Sharpey.  Silver  rings  were  placed  by 
Duhamel  aroimd  the  bones  of  young  pigeons.  When  killed  later,  the 
rings  were  completely  covered  in  by  bone ;  and  in  the  animals  killed 
last,  were  even  found  in  the  central  cavity.  Another  series  of  experi- 
ments was  performed  upon  piga  The  young  animals  were  fed 
alternately  on  ordinary  food  and  food  dyed  by  the  red  pigment 
madder.  The  new  bony  tissue  acts  like  what  dyers  caUed  a 
**  mordant " :  it  fixes  the  dye,  and  the  rings  of  bone  deposited  during 
the  madder  periods  were  distinctly  red  in  colour. 

The  importance  of  the  periosteum  in  bone  formation  has  always 
been  recognised  by  surgeona  When  removing  a  piece  of  bone  they 
are  careful,  if  possible,  to  leave  the  periosteum  behind :  this  leads  to 
regeneration  of  the  lost  bone.  If  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  remove 
the  periosteum,  successful  cases  have  occurred  in  which  the  living 
periosteum  from  an  animal  has  effectively  been  transplanted. 
MacEwen  has  recently  shown  that  minute  fragments  of  living  bone 
are  even  more  efficacious  in  virtue  of  the  bone-cells  they  contain. 

The  Teeth. 

During  the  course  of  his  life,  man,  in  common  with  most  other 
mammals,  is  provided  with  two  sets  of  teeth ;  the  first  set,  called  the 
temyorary  or  mUh  teeth,  makes  its  appearance  in  infancy,  and  is  in 
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the  course  of  a  few  years  shed  and  replaced  by  the  second  or  per- 
manerU  set 

The  temporary  or  milk  teeth  are  ten  in  number  in  each  jaw, 
namely,  on  either  side  from  the  middle  line  two  incisors,  one  canine, 
and  two  deciduous  molars,  and  are  replaced  by  ten  permanent  teeth. 
The  number  of  permanent  teeth  in  each  jaw  is,  however,  increased  to 
sixteen  by  the  development  of  three  molars  on  each  side  of  the  jaw, 
which  are  called  the  permanent  or  true  molar& 

The  following  tables  show  the  average  times  of  eruption  of  the 
Temporary  and  Permanent  teeth.  In  both  cases  the  eruption  of  any 
given  tooth  of  the  lower  precedes,  as  a  rule,  that  of  the  corresponding 
tooth  of  the  upper  jaw. 

Temporary  or  Milk  Teeth. 
The  figures  indicate  in  months  the  age  at  wliich  each  tooth  appears. 


IKCISORA. 

DSCIDUOU8 

FIROT 

MOLABS. 

OAKIITES. 

1 

DKOIDUOUB 
SECOND 
MOLARS. 

6 

12 

18 

24 

Permanent  Teeth. 

The  age  at  which  each  tooth  is  cut  is  indicated  in  this  table  in  years. 


FiBcrr 

MOLABS. 


orcuoBs. 


6 


CKHTBALB. 


LATERALS. 


8 


BICUSPIDS  OR  PRX- 
MOLARS. 


FIRST. 


9 


SECOND. 


10 


CANINES. 


11 


SECOND 
MOLARS. 


12 


THIRD 

MOLARS  OR 

WISDOMS. 


17  to  25 


The  times  of  eruption  given  in  the  above  tables  are  only  approxi- 
mate: the  limits  of  normal  variation  are  tolerably  wide.  Certain 
diseases  affecting  the  bony  skeleton,  e.g,  Eickets,  retard  the  eruptive 
period  considerably. 

It  is  important  to  notice  that  it  is  a  molar  which  is  the  first  tooth 
to  be  cut  in  the  permanent  dentition,  not  an  incisor  as  in  the  case  of 
the  temporary  set,  and  also  that  it  appears  behind  the  last  deciduous 
molar  on  each  sida 

The  third  molars,  often  called  Wisdoms,  are  sometimes  unerupted 
through  life  from  want  of  sufficient  jaw  space  and  the  presence  of 
the  other  teeth ;  cases  of  whole  families  in  which  their  absence  is  a 
characteristic  feature  are  occasionally  met  with. 
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When  the  teeth  are  fully  erupted  it  will  be  observed  that  the  upper 
incisors  and  canines  project  obliquely  over  the  lower  front  teeth,  and 
the  external  cusps  of  the  upper  bicuspids  and  molars  lie  outside  those 
of  the  corresponding  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw.  This  arrangement 
allows  to  some  extent  of  a  scissor-like  action  in  dividing  and  biting 
food  in  the  case  of  incisors ;  and  a  grinding  motion  in  that  of  the 
bicuspids  and  molars  when  the  side  to  side  movements  of  the  lower 
jaw  bring  the  external  cusps  of  the  lower  teeth  into  direct  articula- 
tion with  those  of  the  upper,  and  then  cause  them  to  glide  down  the 
inclined  surfaces  of  the  external  and  up  the  internal  cusps  of  these 
same  upper  teeth  during  the  act  of  mastication. 

The  work  of  the  canine  teeth  in  man  is  similar  to  that  of  his 
incisors.  Besides  being  a  firmly  implanted  tooth  and  one  of  stronger 
substance  than  the  others,  the  canine  tooth  is  important  in  preserving 
the  shape  of  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  and  by  its  shape,  whether 
pointed  or  blimt,  long  or  short,  it  becomes  a  character  tooth  of  the 
dentition  as  a  whole  in  both  males  and  femalea 

Another  feature  in  the  fully  developed  and  properly  articulated 
set  of  teeth  is  that  no  two  teeth  oppose  each  other  only,  but  each 
tooth  is  in  opposition  with  two,  except  the  upper  Wisdom,  usually  a 
small  tooth.  This  is  the  result  of  the  greater  width  of  the  upper 
incisors,  which  so  arranges  the  "  bite "  of  the  other  teeth  that  the 
lower  canine  closes  in  front  of  the  upper  ona 

Should  a  tooth  be  lost,  therefore,  it  does  not  follow  that  its  former 
opponent  remaining  in  the  mouth  is  rendered  useless  and  thereby 
liable  to  be  removed  from  the  jaw  by  a  gradual  process  of  extrusion 
commonly  seen  in  teeth  that  have  no  work  to  perform  by  reason  of 
absence  of  antagonista 

Structure  of  a  Tooth. 

A  tooth  is  generally  described  as  possessing  a  craum,  neck,  and  root. 

The  erovm  is  the  portion  which  projects  beyond  the  level  of  the 
gum.  The  neck  is  that  constricted  portion  just  below  the  crown 
which  is  embraced  by  the  free  edges  of  the  gum ;  and  the  root  includes 
all  below  this. 

On  making  longitudinal  and  transverse  sections  through  its  centre 
(figs.  64,  65),  a  tooth  is  found  to  be  composed  of  a  hard  material, 
dentine  or  ivory,  which  is  moulded  aroimd  a  central  cavity  which 
resembles  in  general  shape  the  outline  of  the  tooth ;  the  cavity  is 
called  the  pulp  cavity  from  its  containing  the  very  vascular  and 
sensitive  pulp. 

The  tooth-pulp  is  composed  of  loose  connective  tissue,  blood-vessels, 
nerves,  and  large  numbers  of  cells  of  varying  shapes ;  on  the  sur- 
face in  close  connection  with  the  dentine  is  a  specialised  layer  of 
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cells  called  odontoblasts,  which  are  elongated  columnar  cells  with  i 
large  nucleus  at  the  tapering  ends  farthest  from  the  dentint. 


).  M. — A,  loDgltadlDal  MCtloa  at  k  bonuu  ntolir  tooth ;  c, 
arilj.    fOwsn.) 
B,  tmurena  lecClon.    Tha  leli«n  IndLu 


The   blood-reesels  and  nerves  enter  the  pulp   through  a  small 
opening  at  the  apical  extremity  of  each  root.    The  nerves  terminate 


rv>.  Slk— PnmaUi  bwth  of  at  f  n  t<lii. 
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by  branching  into  fine  fibrillm  which  enter  the  dentinal  tubea  No 
lymphatics  have  beea  seen  in  the  pulp. 

A  layer  of  very  hard  calcareous  matter,  thff  enamel,  caps  that  pert 
of  the  dentine  which  projects  beyond  the  level  of  the  gum ;  while 
sheathing  the  portion  of  dentine  which  is  beneath  the  level  of  the 
gam,  is  a  layer  of  true  bone,  called  the  cement  oi  cnista  petrosa. 

At  the  neck  of  the  tooth,  where  the  enamel  and  cement  come  into 
contact,  each  is  reduced  to  an  exceedingly  thin  layer ;  here  the  cement 
overlaps  the  enamel,  and  is  prolonged  over  it.  On  the  surface  of  the 
crown  of  the  tooth,  when  it  first  comes  through  the  jaw,  is  a  thin 
membrane  called  Nasmytk's  mewhra-ne,  or  the  cuticle  of  the  tooth. 
The  covering  of  enamel  becomes  thicker  towards  the  crown,  and  the 
cement  towards  the  lower  end  or  apex  of  the  root. 

Dentins  or  Ivory. 

Dentine  closely  resembles  bone  in  chemical  composition.  It  con- 
tains, however,  only  10  per  cent,  of  water.  The  proportion  in  a 
hundred  parts  of  the  solids  is  about  twenty-eight  animal  to  seventy- 
two  of  earthy  matter.     The  former,  like  the  animal  matter  of  bone, 


Fro.  M.—Secthni  of*  parUon  or  thadeDtlntuicI  ccintDt  from  the  middle  or  the  motor  BnlscliaTtoatli. 
a,  Dentlnml  tobuln  nmltytne ind  tannlnstlng,  KimB  ot  thsm  Id  tbe  inUrglobular  ipun  buid  c;  d. 
Inner  Uyar  of  the  cament  wlUi  nnmemni  cloady  set  cuu1lcall;<,  outer  liTsra[c«iiaDt;/,Ucoiue; 
»,™.LlcillL.     XSSO.    (KoLUker.) 

may  be  converted  into  gelatin  by  boiling.  .  It  also  contains  a  trace  of 
fat.  The  earthy  matter  is  made  up  chiefly  of  calcium  phosphate,  with 
a  small  portion  of  the  carbonize,  and  traces  of  calcium  Jlu&ride  and 
magnesium  phosphate. 

Under  the  microscope  dentine  is  seen  to  be  finely  channelled 
by  a  multitude  of  delicate  tubes,  which  by  their  inner  ends  com- 
municate with  the  pulp-cavity,  and  by  their  outer  extremities  come 
into  contact  with  the  under  part  of  the  enamel  and  cement,  and 
sometimes  even  penetrate  them  for  a  greater  or  less  distance  (figs.  66, 
68).  The  matrix  in  which  these  tubes  lie  is  composed  of  "  a  reticulum 
of  fine  fibres  of  connective  tissue  modified  by  calcification,  and  where 
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that  process  is  complete,  entirely  hidden  by  the  densely  deposited  lime 
saltis''  (MiuDmery). 

The  tubules  of  the  dentine,  the  average  diameter  of  which  at  their 
inner  and  lai^r  extremity  is  -j-gW  of  an  inch,  contain  fine  pro- 
longations from  the  tooth-pulp  which  are  processes  of  the  odonto- 
Ua^,  the  columnar  cells  lining  the  pulp-cavity  together  with  nerve- 
fibrils  ;  the  relation  of  these  processes  to  the  tubules  in  which  they 
lie  is  precisely  similar  to  that  of  the  processes  of  the  bone-corpuscles 
to  the  canaliculi  of  bone.  The  outer  portion  of  the  dentine,  under- 
lying the  cement,  and  the  enamel  to  a  much  lesser  degree,  forms  a 
more  or  less  distinct  layer  termed  the  granular  or  interglolndar  layer 
(fig.  66).  It  is  characterised  by  the  presence  of  a  number  of  insular 
minute  cavities.  The  explanation  of  these  will  be  seen  when  we 
study  the  devdopment  of  a  tooth. 

Enamel. 

Enamel  is  by  far  the  hardest  tissue  in  the  body ;  it  is  composed  of 
the  same  inorganic  compounds  that  enter  into  the  composition  of 
dentine  and  bone.  According  to  Tomes,  it  contains  no  animal  matter 
at  all,  and  only  2  or  3  per  cent,  of  water.     Gelatin  is  a  characteristic 


product  of  connective  tissue,  and  enamel  is  not  a  connective  tissue, 
but  is  epithelial  in  origin. 

Examined  under  the  microscope,  enamel  is  found  composed  of  six- 
sided  prisms  (figs.  67,  68)  yg^^  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  which  are  set 
on  end  on  the  surface  of  the  dentine,  and  fit  into  corresponding 
depressions  in  the  same. 
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Crusta  Petrosa. 

The  cruata  pttrosa  or  c«mmt  (fig.  66,  e,  d)  is  composed  of  true  bone, 
and  in  it  are  lactuse  (/)  and  canaliouli  (?),  which  Bometimee  com- 
municate with  the  outer  finely  branched  enda 
of  the  dentinal  tubules,  and  generally  with  the 
interglobtilar  apacea.  Ita  laminas  are  bolted  to- 
gether by  perforating  fibres  like  those  of  ordi- 
nary bone  (Sharpey's  fibres).  Cement  differs 
from  ordinary  bone  in  possessing  no  Haversian 
o&nals,  or,  if  at  all,  only  in  the  thickost  part. 
Such  canals  are  more  often  met  with  in  teeth 
with  the  cement  hypertrophied  than  in  the 
normal  tooth. 


Development  of  the  Teeth. 

The  first  step  in  the  development  of  the 
teeth  consists  in  a  downward  growth  (fig.  69, 
1)   from   the  deeper  layer   of    stratified    epi- 
thelium of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth, 
which  becomes  thickened  in  the  neighbour- 
hood   of    the    maxillse  or  jaws  now  in  the 
course  of  formation.    This  process  passes  down- 
ward into  a  recess  of  the  imperfeouy  developed 
tissue  of  the  embryonic  jaw.     The  downward 
epithelial  growth  forms  the  common  enamel  or 
*^'''eM^rt^iISdTjilS°r  ihs     '^t^  germ,  and  its  position  is  indicated  by  a 
dsntina.     a,   Oacicniv    sUght  groovo  In  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
^^'rth^i  m^bn^);    j&w.     After  this  there  is  an  increased  develop- 
flHB^^bStw  ™  thS     ™6r>''  ftt  certain   points  corresponding  to   the 
»ndcroM  icriB;  c.iirger    situatious  of  the  future  milk-tooth.    The  com- 
wmmanicati^'irith'thB    mou  enamel  germ  thus  becomes  extended  by 
STdMti^  tabSS'w    further    growth    into    a    number    of    Bpe<M 
xBM.  (soiiikir.)  enamel     germs    (fig.     70)    corresponding     to 

each  of  the  milk-teeth,  and  connected  to  the  common  germ  by  a 
narrow  neck  (/).  Each  tooth  is  thus  placed  in  its  own  special 
recess  in  the  embryonic  jaw. 

As  these  chaises  proceed,  there  grows  up  from  the  imderlying 
connective  tissue  into  each  enamel  germ  (fig.  71,  p),  a  distinct 
vascular  papilla  {dental  papilla),  and  upon  it  the  enamel  germ 
becomes  moulded,  and  presents  the  appearance  of  a  cap  of  two 
layers  of  epithelium  separated  by  an  interval  (fig.  71,  /).  Whilat 
part  of  the  subepithelial  tissue  is  elevated  to  form  the  dental 
papilla,  the  part  which  hounds  the  embryonic  teeth  forms  the  dental 
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eac  (fig.  71,  s) ;  and  the  rudiment  of  the  jaw  sends  up  procasaes 
forming  partitions  between  the  teeth.     In  this  way  Bmall  chambers 
are   produced   in   which   the  dental   sacs  are   contained,   and   thus 
the  sockets  of  the  teeth  are 
formed.    The  papilla  is  com- 
posed of  nucleated  cells  ar- 
ranged   in  a    meshwork  of 
connective  tissue,  the  outer  or 
peripheral  part  being  covered 
with    a    layer   of    columnar 
nucleated  cells  called  odonto- 
blatU. 

These    cells,    either     by  p„.„  !,,„.„. 

secretion,  or  as  some  think 
by  direct  transformation  of 
the  outer  part  of  each,  form 
a  layer  of  dentinal  matrix 
on  the  apex  of  the  papilla,  or 
if  the  tooth  has  more  than 
one  cusp,  then  at  the  apex 
of  each  coBp.  This  layer  is 
first  uncahnfied  (odoTtiogm), 
but  globules  of  calcareous 
matter  soon  appear  in  it. 
These,  becomii^  more  numer- 
ous, blend  into  the  first  cap 
of  dentine.  In  the  mean- 
while the  odotttoblaete  have 
formed  a  second  layer  of 
odont(^eQ  within  this  (fig, 
73),  and  this  in  turn  becomes 
calcified ;  thus  layer  after 
layer  is  formed,  each  extend-  "' 

ing  lateraUy  further  than  its     ^"V^-^f":^.':"  "^  t^^'^,^  l^l 

predecessor ;  the  layers  blend  down  mto  the  macoai  membiMn ;  %  psUtlDS  pro. 

*  ,     .  ■,'  ,  COM  of  j»w ;  8,  Bete  Mulplghf.    Fio.  TD.— Hbtb  tbe 

except  in  some  places ;  nere         uction  pusis  umngb  tmi  or  thr  ipscu  eumai 
portioneof  odontogen  remain,         E^'J^f'lJJh^Tol'oSlrll^/'o'&il-i™™! 

which   in   a    tooth    macerated  S"™-  Fio.71.---Al.ter»Uge:c,ouUineolepltlielliim 

.  .  ofgoDii/.iiKkof  sniiDel  f!Rnn;r.  Bninul  orgm; 

for    histological   purposes  get  p,  pipilli;  i,  denUI  ucfarmlogi/p,  thetnkoiel 

destroyed,  and  appear  as  wie         f^tK^Mw^d^rMOK^kaj  "'  '■"""'' 
interglobvlar  tpactt  (fig.  66), 

so  called  because  bounded  by  the  deposit  of  calcareous  ealte,  which 
occurs,  as  we  have  already  seen,  in  the  form  of  globules. 

As  the  odontoblasts  retire   towards  the  centre,  depositmg  layer 
after  layer  of  dentine,  t^ey  leave  behind  them  long  filaments  of  their 
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protoplasm  around  wMeh  the  oalcareoua  deposit  is  moulded ;  thus  the 
dentinal  tubules  occupied  by  tlie  processes  of  the  odontoblasts  are 
formed. 

The  other  cells  of  the  dental  papilla  form  the  cells  of  the  pulp. 


Tt  of  taction  of  dtvaloplne  tooth  of  a 

-  -"-owing  ths  mod*  of  dep-'" 

Highly  nugniatd. 


-  bluu  » 
d,  pulp;  f.  nuiromi  or  wsdj^e-ahape  » 
fbniia  betvwn  odaolobluU ;  /,  ttelUU  oe 
of  palp  Id  flhruui  connFctlve  tluue.     T 

tha  anuldBed  mutrli  bul  no'l  tbs  nlcU 
part.    (X.  A.  SchiilBr.} 


Formatwn  of  tk«  enamel. — 
The  portion  of  the  enamel  or 
dental    eexm    that    covers    the 

O  ^  ^  UBPUUIWC,  pUip,  BW.,UJ    «   KlbWII.     a, 

dental   papula  is  at    this   stage  p.pm»oppuip:Mhoc»pofdentine... 

caUed    the   mamtl   organ.     This  3|^.fl''r'uJS'"of '.^u"."™' rf*SL°r;^i 

consists   of  four  parts  (see  figs.  S2n:;er'orihJ'^i.S'".Si^~ir«t«r 

73  and  74).  t'^LlT "'"  **  ""    "  "' 

1.  A  layer  of  columnar  epi- 

thdium  cells  in  contact  with  the  dentina     These  are  called 
the  enamel  cells,  adamantoNasts,  or  amdoblasls. 

2.  Two  or  three  layers  of  smaller  polyhedral  nucleated  cells,  t?ie 

ttraium  iiU^-medium  of  Hannover. 

3.  A  matrix  of  non-vascular  jelly-hke  tissue  containing  stellate 

cells. 

4.  An  outer  membrane  of  several  layers  of  flattened  epithelium 

cella 

The  first  three  layers  on  an  enlai^ed  scale  are  seen  in  6g.  74. 

The  enamel  prisms  are  formed  by  the  agency  of  the  ends  of  the 
odamantoblasts  which  abut  on  the  dental  papilla.  Each  forms  a  fine 
deposit  of  globules  staining  with  osmic  acid  and  resembling  keratin 
in  its  resistance  to  mineral  acid.  At  one  time  it  was  believed  that 
ouch  adamantoblast  was  itself  calcified  and  converted  into  an  enamel 
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Eriam,  but  this  view  has  been  disproved  by  recent  research.  The 
.yer  of  keratin-like  material  is  outside  the  bodies  of  the  cells,  although 
a  process  of  each  adamantoblast  extends  into  it  as  a  tapering  fibre 
(process  of  Tomes),  and  it  is  usually  produced  simultanoously  with 
Uie  first  layer  of  uncalcified  dentine;  when  it  undeivoes  calcifica- 
tion, the  &rst  layer  of  enamel  is  complete.  The  adamantoblasts 
then  repeat  the  process,  first  causing  a  deposition  of  keratin-like 
material,  and  this  in  turn  is  calcified,  and  so  on.  During  tbe  forma- 
tion of  layer  after  layer  of  enamel,  the  adamantoblasts  retire.  By 
the  time  the  enamel  is  approaching  completion  the  other  layers 
of  the  enamel   oi^n   have  almost  disappeared,  and   they  entirely 


Fio.  Tt.—Hlghly  iubdIDwI  view  ota  plKS  ol  On  niiiniel  orgui  In  >  k[Ctiui'ii  canine,  d,  Bapsrllclal 
lafn  otdaatlns.  e,  Nevly  (armed  (DUnsl  lUlned  black  by  oamic  actd.  T,  TomH'  ptoc«u«s  (rain 
thsadaoiautoblaiti,  oil.;  ilr.  Inl.,  itntutn  Inlsrmsdlam o(  the anaiiMl  argan.  p, Brancbtd call' of 
tbo  snamal  pulp.    (Altar  Rdu.) 

disappear  when  the  tooth  emerges  through  tbe  gum.  But  for  some 
little  time  there  is  a  somewhat  more  persistent  membrane  covering 
the  crown ;  this  is  Nasmyth's  membrane,  or  the  eTtairul  cuticle ;  this 
is  the  last-formed  keratinous  layer  of  enamel  which  has  remained 
uncalcified. 

As  with  the  dentine,  the  formation  of  enamel  appears  first  on  the 
apex  of  each  cusp. 

The  cevunt  or  crusla  petrosa  is  formed  from  the  internal  tissue  of 
the  tooth  sac,  the  structure  and  function  of  which  are  identical  with 
those  of  the  osteogenotic  layer  of  the  periosteum;  or,  in  other 
words,  ossification  in  membrane  occurs  in  it. 

The  outer  layer  or  portion  of  the  membrane  of  the  tooth  sac  forms 
the  denttU  periotieum. 
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This  periosteum,  when  the  tooth  is  fully  formed,  is  not  only  a 
means  of  attachment  of  the  tooth  to  its  socket,  but  also  in  conjunction 
with  theptUp  is  a  source  of  nourishment  to  it.  Additional  laminae  of 
cement  are  added  to  the  root  from  time  to  time  during  the  life  of 
the  tooth  (as  is  especially  well  seen  in  the  abnormal  condition  called 
an  exostosis),  by  the  process  of  ossification  taking  place  in  the  perios- 
teum. On  the  other  hand,  absorption  of  the  root  (such  as  occurs 
when  the  milk-teeth  are  shed)  is  due  to  the  action  of  the  osteoclasts 
of  the  same  membrane. 

In  this  manner  the  first  set,  or  milk-teeth,  are  formed ;  and  each 
tooth,  as  it  grows,  presses  at  length  on  the  wall  of  the  sac  enclosing 
it,  and,  causing  its  absorption,  is  cut,  to  use  a  familiar  phrase. 

The  temporary  or  milk  teeth  are  later  replaced  by  the  growth  of 
the  permanent  teeth,  which  push  their  way  up  from  beneath  theuL 

Each  temporary  tooth  is  replaced  by  a  tooth  of  the  permanent  set 
which  is  developed  from  a  small  sac  which  was  originally  an  offshoot 
from  the  sac  of  the  temporary  tooth  which  precedes  it,  and  called  the 
cavity  of  reserve  (fig.  71,  fp).  Thus  the  temporary  incisors  and 
canines  are  succeeded  by  the  corresponding  permanent  ones,  the 
temporary  first  molar  by  the  first  bicuspid;  the  temporary  second 
molar  develops  two  offshoots,  one  for  the  second  bicuspid,  the  other 
for  the  permanent  first  molar.  The  permanent  second  molar  is  budded 
off  from  the  first  permanent  molar,  and  the  wisdom*  from  the  perma- 
nent second  molar. 

The  development  of  the  temporary  teeth  commences  about  the 
sixth  week  of  intra-uterine  life,  after  the  laying  down  of  the  bony 
structure  of  the  jaws.  Their  permanent  successors  begin  to  form 
about  ten  weeks  later.  The  second  permanent  molars  originate  about 
the  third  month  after  birth,  and  the  wisdom  teeth  about  the  third  year. 

The  Blood. 

A  full  consideration  of  the  blood  will  come  later,  so  here  we  shall 
only  rapidly  and  briefly  enumerate  its  principal  characters. 

The  blood  is  a  fluid  which  holds  in  suspension  large  numbers  of 
solid  particles  which  are  called  the  corpuscles.  The  fluid  itself  is 
called  the  plasma  or  lijuor  sanguinis.  It  is  a  richly  albuminous  fluid ; 
and  one  of  the  proteins  in  it  is  odXioA  fibrinogen. 

After  blood  is  shed  it  rapidly  becomes  viscous,  and  then  sets  into 
a  jelly.  The  jelly  contracts  and  squeezes  out  of  the  clot  a  straw- 
coloured  fluid  called  serum,  in  which  the  shrunken  clot  then  floats. 

The  formation  of  threads  of  a  solid  protein  called  ^/i&nn  from  the 
soluble  protein  called  fibrinogen  is  the  essential  act  of  coagulation ; 
this,  with  the  corpuscles  it  entangles,  forms  the  clot.  Serum  is  plasma 
mintLS  the  fibrin  which  it  yields.  The  following  scheme  shows  the 
relationships  of  these  constituents  at  a  glance : — 
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I  Serum 

Tho  corpuscles  are  of  two  chief  kinds,  the  red  and  the  white. 
The  white  corpuscles  are  typical  amoeboid,  nucleated  cells. 

The  red  corpuscles  are  much  more  numerous  than  the  white, 
averaging  in  man  5,000,000  per  cubic  millimetre,  or  400  to  500  red 
to  each  white  corpuscle.  It  is  these  red  corpuscles  that  give  the  red 
colour  to  the  blood.  Thej  varj  in  size  and  structure  in  different 
groups  of  the  vertebrates.  In  mammals  they  are  biconcave  (except 
in  the  camel  tribe,  where  they  are  biconvex)  non-nucleated  discs,  in 
man  ^^017  inch  in  diameter ;  during  foetal  life  nucleated  red  corpuscles 
are,  however,  found.  In  birds,  reptiles,  amphibians  and  fishes  they 
are  biconvex  oval  discs  with  a  nucleus:  they  are  largest  in  the 
amphibia.  The  most  important  and  abundant  of  the  constituents 
of  the  red  corpuscles  is  the  pigment  which  is  called  hasmoglobin. 
This  is  a  protein-like  substance,  but  is  remarkable  as  it  contains  a 
small  amount  of  iron  (about  0*4  per  cent). 

The  blood  during  life  is  in  constant  movement.  It  leaves  the 
heart  by  the  vessels  called  arteries,  and  returns  to  the  heart  by  the 
vessels  called  veins;  the  terminations  of  the  arteries  and  the  com- 
mencements of  the  veins  are,  in  the  tissues,  connected  by  the  thin- 
walled  microscopic  vessels  called  capillaries.  In  the  capillaries, 
leakage  of  the  blood-plasma  occurs ;  this  exuded  fluid  (lymph)  carries 
nutriment  from  the  blood  to  the  tissue-elements,  and  removes  from 
them  the  waste  products  of  their  activity.  The  lymph  is  collected  by 
lymphatic  vessels,  which  converge  to  the  main  lymphatic,  called  the 
thoracic  duct.  This  opens  into  the  large  veins  near  to  their  entrance 
into  the  heart ;  and  thus  the  lymph  is  returned  to  the  blood. 

But  blood  is  also  a  carrier  of  oxygen,  and  it  is  the  pigment 
haemoglobin  which  is  the  oxygen  carrier ;  in  the  lungs  the  haemoglobin 
combines  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  and  forms  a  loose  compound  of 
a  bright  scarlet  colour  called  oxyJicemoglohin.  This  arterial  or  oxy- 
genated blood  is  taken  to  the  heart  and  thence  propelled  by  the 
arteries  aU  over  the  body,  where  the  tissues  take  the  respiratory 
oxygen  from  the  oxyhaemoglobin,  and  this  removal  of  oxygen  changes 
the  colour  of  blood  to  the  darker  tint  it  has  in  the  veins.  The 
veins  take  the  blood  (mimis  a  large  quantity  of  oxygen  and  plvs  a 
large  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  received  in  exchange  from  the  tissues) 
to  the  heart,  which  sends  it  to  the  lungs  to  get  rid  of  its  smrplus 
carbonic  acid,  and  replenish  its  store  of  oxygen ;  then  the  same  round 
begins  over  again.  It  should,  however,  be  noted  that  haemoglobin 
is  not  a  carrier  of  carbonic  acid;  that  gas  is  carried  mainly  as 
carbonates  in  the  blood-plasma. 


CHAPTER  VI 

MUSCULAR  TISSUE 

Muscle  is  popularly  known  as  flesh.  It  possesses  the  power  of  con- 
traction, and  is,  in  the  higher  animals,  the  tissue  by  which  their 
movements  are  executed.  The  muscles  may  be  divided  from  a 
physiological  standpoint  into  two  great  classes — the  voluntary  muscles, 
those  which  are  under  the  control  of  the  will,  and  the  involuntary 
muscles,  those  which  are  not.  The  contraction  of  the  involuntary 
muscles  is,  however,  controlled  by  the  nervous  system,  only  by  a 
different  part  of  the  nervous  system  from  that  which  controls  the 
activity  of  the  voluntary  musclea 

When  muscular  tissue  is  examined  with  the  microscope,  it  is 
seen  to  be  made  up  of  small,  elongated,  thread-like  structures,  which 
are  called  muscular  ^fibres  ;  these  are  bound  into  bundles  by  connective 
tissue,  and  in  the  involimtary  muscles  there  is  in  addition  a  certain 
amount  of  cement  substance,  stainable  by  nitrate  of  silver,  between 
the  fibres. 

The  muscular  fibres  are  not  all  alike;  those  of  the  voluntary 
muscles  are  seen  by  the  microscope  to  be  marked  by  alternate  dark 
and  light  stripings  or  striations ;  these  are  called  transversely  striated 
muscular  fibres.  The  involuntary  fibres  have  not  got  these  markings 
as  a  rule.  There  is  one  important  exception  to  this  rule,  namely,  in 
the  case  of  the  heart,  the  muscular  fibres  of  which  are  involuntary, 
but  transversely  striated.  There  are,  however,  histological  differ- 
ences between  cardiac  muscle  and  the  ordinary  voluntary  striated 
muscles.  The  unstriated  involuntary  muscular  fibres  found  in  the 
walls  of  the  stomach,  intestine,  bladder,  blood-vessels,  uterus,  and 
other  contractile  organs  are  generally  spoken  of  as  plain  muscuiar 
fibres. 

From  the  histological  standpoint  there  are,  therefore,  three 
varieties  of  muscular  fibres  found  in  the  body  of  the  higher 
animals:  two  of  them  are  transversely  striated,  and  one  is  not. 
The  relationship  of  this  histological  classification  to  the  physiological 
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classification  into  voluntary  and  involuntary  is  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing table : — 

1.  Thuuvenely  striated  muscular  fibres : 

a.  In  skdetal  muscle    .  .  Voluntary. 

h.  Id  cardiac  muscle     .        .        .  'i 

2L  Plain  muscular  fibres :  I         « 

In  blood-vessels,  intestine,  uterus,  f        Involuntary. 

bladder,  etc.         .        .        .  j 

All  kinds  of  muscular  tissue  are  therefore  composed  of  fibres,  but 
the  fibres  are  essentially  difTerent  from  those  we  have  hitherto  studied 
in  the  connective  tissues.  There  the  fibres  are  developed  in  the 
intercellular  material;  here,  in  muscle,  the  fibres  are  developed 
from  the  cells;  that  is,  the  cells  themselves  become  elongated 
to  form  the  muscular  fibrea 

Volimtary  Muscle. 

The  voluntary  muscles  are  those  which  are  sometimes  called 
ikeletal,  constituting  the  whole  of  the  muscular  apparatus  attached  to 
the  bones.* 

The  fibres  vary  in  thickness  and  length  a  good  deal,  but  they 
average  ^^  inch  in  diameter,  and  about  1  inch  in  length.     Each 


Fxo.  75.— A  branched  muscaljir  fibre  from  the  firog's  tongue.    (Kolliker.) 

fibre  is  cylindrical,  in  shape,  with  rounded  ends ;  many  become  pro- 
longed into  tendon  bundles  by  which  the  muscle  is  attached  to 
bona  As  a  rule  they  are  unbranched,  but  the  muscle  fibres  of  the 
face  and  tongue  divide  into  numerous  branches  before  being  inserted 
to  the  under  surface  of  the  skin,  or  mucous  membrane  (fig.  76). 
The  fibres  in  these  situations  are  also  finer  than  in  the  majority  of 
the  voluntary  muscles. 

Each  fibre  consists  of  a  sheath,  called  the  mrcoUmma,  enclosing 
a  soft  material  called  the  contractile  substance.    The  sarcolemma  is 

*  The  muscular  fibres  of  the  pharynx,  part  of  tlie  oesophagus,  and  of  the 
muscles  of  tJie  external  ear,  though  not  under  the  control  of  the  will,  have  the 
same  structure  as  the  voluntary  muscular  fibres. 
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homogeneoua,  elastic  in  nature,  and  especially  tough  iu  fish  and 
amphibia.  It  may  readily  bo  demonstrated  in  a  microscopic  prepara- 
tion of  fresb  muscular  fibres  by  applying  gentle  pressure  to  the  cover 
slip;  the  contractile  substance  is  thereby  ruptured,  leaving  the 
sarcolemma  bridging  the  space  (fig.  76).  To  the  sarcolemma  are 
Been  adhering  some  nuclei 


Hbn.    (Todd  ud  Boo- 
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The  contractile    substance   within    the  sheath  is  made   up   of 
alternate  discs  of  dark  and  light  substance. 

Muscular  fibres  contain  oval  nuclei.  In  mammalian  muscle  these 
are  situated  just  beneath  the  sarcolemma;  but  in  frog's  muscle  they 
occur  also  in  the  thickness  of  tbe  mus- 
cular  fibre.  The  chromoplasm  of  the 
nucleus  has  generally  a  spiral  arrange- 
ment, and  often  there  is  a  little  granular 
protoplasm  (well  seen  in  the  muscular 
fibres  of  the  diaphragm)  around  the  poles 
of  each  nucleus. 

If  tbe  surface  of  a  fibre  is  carefully 

focussed   with    a   high    power,   rows    of 

apparent  granules  are  seen  lying  at  the 

boundaries  of  the  light  streaks,  and  fine 

longitudinal    lines   passing   through    the 

dark  streaks  may  be  detected  uniting  tbe 

apparent  granule  (fig.  77). 

'^■JSs'^b^lter  ."hoSVet'wofk  Iq  specimens  treated  with  dilute  acids 

••ry  puiiiiy.  om  Qftbe  ti«D^     or  gold  cMotide,  the  granules  are  seen  to 

i!^(?\hs''ioirgitaXa]  u^  an     be  Connected  side  by  side,  or  transversely  ■ 

■wn  trok9«  Off.   (Afur  ««i.     jj^     ,j^jg  reticulum   (fig.  78),  with  its 

longitudinal  and    transverse  ijieshes,  is 

composed  of  an  interstitial  substance  lying  between  the  essentially 

contractile  portions  of  the  muscla    A  muscular  fibre  is  thus  made 
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up  of   what  are  called  fimh  or  sarcottyles;   and  the   lot^tudiual 
i&tetatiti&l  mibstance  with  cross  networks  comprising  the  reticulum 
juat  leferred  to  is  called  sareoplami.     By 
ihe  use  of  certain  reagents,  eucb  aa  osmic 
acid  01  alcohol,  the  fibrils  inaj  be  com- 
pletely separated  from  one  another. 

A  tiaasrerBe  section  of  a  muscular 
fibre  (fig.  79)  shows  the  sections  of  these 
fibrils',  the  interstitial  sarcoplasm  is  re- 
presented as  white  in  the  drawing.  The 
angular  fields  separated  by  sarcoplasm  may 
atill  be  called  by  their  old  name,  areas  of 
Cohn^nm. 

If,  instead  of  focussing  the  surface  of 
a  fibre,  it  is  observed  in  its  depth,  a  fine     ''"'■™,«J;^Bb™,'Si.'w! 
dotted  lino  is   seen   bisecting  each  light  The  nncin  »«  ii«piy  luined, 

.    .  ■  ,1  ■       1  1  .°    1       .     ^°    ,  iltuited  uttho  ln»ld«  of  thBBT- 

Stnpe;   this   has   been   variously  termed  coiemmi.    bkh  moKis  sbn 

Debits  line,  or  Krauae'i   mtmhrane  (fig,  x''«o.  iKieSwid'Nobieamiita;) 

80).     At  one  time  this  was  believed  to  be 

an  actual  membrane  continuous  with  the  sarcolemma.  It  is  prob- 
ably very  lai^ly  aa  optical  effect,  caused  by  light  being  transmitted 
between  discs  of  dififerent  retrangibiUty. 

If  cross  membranes  do  exist  they  are  not  very  resistant ;  this  was 
well  shown  by  an  accidental  observation  first  made  by  Kiihne,  and 
subaequently  seen  by  othera  A  minute  thread-worm,  called  the 
Myorida,  was  observed  crawling  up  the  interior  of  the  contractile 
substance  of  a  muscular  fibre;  it  crawled  without  any  oppc»ition 
from  membranes,  and  the  track  it  left,  closed  up  slowly  behind  it 
without  interfering  with  the  normal  croas-striations  of  the  contractile 
substanca  This  observation  strikingly  illustrates  the  fact  that  the 
contractile  substance  in  a  muscular  fibre  is  fluid,  but  only  semi-fluid, 
for  the  closing  of  the  thread-worm's  track  occurred  slowly  as  a  hole 
always  closes  in  a  viscous  material 

Another  appearance  which  is  sometimes  seen  is  a  fine  clear  line 
running  across  the  fibre  in  the  middle  of  each  dark  band.  It  is 
called  Hnuen's  line  or  diec. 

A  muscular  fibre  may  not  only  be  broken  up  into  fibrils,  but 
under  the  influence  of  some  ret^euts,  such  as  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid,  it  can  be  broken  up  into  discs,  the  cleavage  occurring  in 
the  centre  of  each  light  stripe.  Bowman,  the  earliest  to  study 
muMular  fibres  with  profitable  results,  concluded  that  the  subdivision 
of  a.  fibre  into  fibtils  was  a  phenomenon  of  the  same  kind  as  the  cross 
cleavage  into  discs.  He  considered  that  both  were  artificially  pro- 
duced by  a  separation  in  one  or  the  other  direction  of  particles  of  the 
fibre  be  called  "aarcous  elements."    The  cleav^e  into  discs  is  how- 
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ever  much  rarer  thau  the  separation  iubo  fibrils;  indeed,  indicatiooB 
of  the  fibrils  are  seen  in  perfectly  fresh  muscle  before  any  reagent 
has  been  added,  and  this  is  markedly  evident  in  the  wing  muscles  of 
many  insects.  It  is  now  believed  that  cleavage  into  discs  is  a 
purely  artificial  phenomenon, 

Haycraft,  who  has  also  investigated  the  question  of  muscular 
structure,  concludes  that  the  cross-striation  is  entirely  due  to  optical 


iff 
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phenomena.  The  fibrils  are  varicose,  and  where  they  are  en- 
larged different  refractive  effects  will  bo  produced  from  those 
caused  by  the  intermediate  narrow  portions.  This  view  he  has 
very  ingeniously  supported  by  taking  negative  casts  of  muscular 
fibres  by  pressing  them  on  to  the  surface  of  collodion  films.  The 
collodion  cast  shows  alternate  dark  and  light  bands  like  the  muscular 
fibres. 

Most  histologists  have  rejected  this  view,  for  the  behaviour  of  the 
dark  stripes  to  various  micro-chemical  and  staining  reagents,  and  to 
polarised  light,  is  different  from  that  of  the  light  stripes.  The 
difference  is  therefore  not  merely  one  of  diameter,  but  of  chemical 
composition. 

The  rapidity  of  muscular  contraction  seems  to  be  proportional 
to  the  clearness  of  the  cross-striation,  and  insecls'  muscles  which  are 
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remafkablo  for  perfeclion  of  mechaDism  ha\'o  consequenUy  beeo 
the  subject  of  m&nj  researchea  In  the  wing  muscles  of  the£e 
animals  bhe  sarcoslyles  are  separated  by  a  considerable  quantity  of 
interstitial  Barcoplasni,  which  may  be  of  nutritive  importance ;  at 
any  rate  it  allows  the  intimate  structure  of  the  individual  sarcostyles 
to  be  worked  out  very  thoroughly.  As  the  result  of  such  work, 
Schafer  has  arrived  at  the  following  conclusions : — 

Sach  sarcostyle  is  subdivided  in  the  middle  of  each  light  stripe  by 
transverse  lines  (membranes  of  Erause)  into  successive  portions, 
which  may  be  termed  aarwmerw.  Each  sarcomere  is  occupied  by  a 
portion  of  the  dark  stripe  of  the  whole  fibre;  this  portion  of  the 
dark  stripe  may  be  called  a  sarcous  eUmmt*    The  sarcous  element 
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is  really  double,  and  in  the  atretcbed  fibre  (fig.  81,  B)  separates  into 
two  at  the  hne  of  Hensan.  At  either  end  of  the  sarcous  element  is 
a  clear  interval  separating  it  from  Krause's  membrane;  this  clear 
interval  is  more  evident  in  the  extended  sarcomere  (fig.  81,  B),  and 
diminishes  on  contraction  (fig.  81,  a).  The  cause  of  this  is  to  be  found 
in  the  structure  of  the  sarcous  element.  It  is  pervaded  with  longi- 
tudinal canals  or  pores  open  towards  Erauae's  membrane,  but  closed 
at  Hensen's  line.  In  the  contracted  muscle  the  clear  part  of  the 
muscle  substance  passes  into  these  pores,  disappears  from  view  to  a 
great  extent,  swells  up  the  sarcous  element,  widens  it,  and  shortens 
the  sarcomere.  In  the  extended  muscle,  on  the  other  hand,  the  clear 
substance  passes  out  from  the  pores  of  the  sarcous  element,  and  hes 
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between  it  and  the  membrane  of  Krause ;  this  lengthens  and  narrows 
the  sarcomere.^  This  is  shown  in  the  diagrams  (fig.  82).  It  may 
be  added  that  the  sarcous  element  does  not  lie  free  in  the  middle  of 
the  sarcomere,  but  is  attached  at  the  sides  to  a  fine  enclosing 
envelopOi  and  at  either  end  to  Krause's  membrane  bj  fine  lines 
running  through  the  clear  substance  (fig.  82,  A). 

This  view  is  interesting,  because  it  brings  into  harmony  amcBboid, 
ciliary,  and  muscular  movement.  In  all  three  instances  we  have 
protoplasm  composed  of  two  materials,  spongioplasm  and  hyaloplasm. 
In  amceboid  movement  the  irregular  arrangement  of  the  spongioplasm 
allows  the  hyaloplasm  to  flow  in  and  out  of  it  in  any  direction.  In 
ciliary  movement  the  flow  is  limited  by  the  arrangement  of  the 
spongioplasm  to  one  direction ;  hence  the  limitation  of  the  movement 
in  one  direction  (see  p.  26).  In  muscle,  also,  the  definite  arrangement 
of  the  spongioplasm  (represented  by  the  sarcous  element)  in  a  longi- 
tudinal direction  limits  the  movement  of  the  hyaloplasm  (represented 
by  the  clear  substance  of  the  light  stripe),  so  that  it  must  flow  either 
in  or  out  in  that  particular  direction.  The  muscular  fibre  is  made  up 
of  sarcostyles,  and  the  sarcostyle  of  sarcomeres.  The  contraction  of 
the  whole  muscle  is  only  the  sum  total  of  the  contraction  of  all  the 
constituent  sarcomeres. 

In  an  ordinary  muscular  fibre  it  is  stated  that  when  it  contracts, 
not  only  does  it  become  thicker  and  shorter,  but  the  light  stripes 
become  dark  and  the  dark  stripes  light.  This  again  is  only  an  optical 
illusion,  and  is  produced  by  the  alterations  in  the  shape  of  the  sarco- 
styles, affecting  the  sarcoplasm  that  lies  between  them.  When  the 
sarcous  elements  swell  during  contraction,  the  sarcoplasm  accumulates 
opposite  the  membranes  of  Krause,  and  diminishes  in  amount  oppo- 
site the  sarcous  elements;  the  accumulation  of  sarcoplasm  in  the 
previously  light  stripes  makes  them  appear  darker  by  contrast  than 
the  dark  stripes  proper.  This  is  shown  in  fig.  83.  There  is  no  true 
reversal  of  the  stripings  in  the  fibrils  themselves. 

That  this  is  the  case  can  be  seen  very  well  when  a  muscular  fibre 
is  examined  with  polarised  light.  A  polarising  microscope  contains 
a  Nicol's  prism  beneath  the  stage  of  the  microscope  which  polarises 
the  light  passing  through  the  object  placed  on  the  stage.  The  eye- 
piece contains  another  Nicol's  prism,  which  detects  this  fact.  If  the 
two  Nicols  are  parallel,  the  light  passing  through  the  first  passes  also 
through  the  second ;  but  if  the  second  is  at  right  angles  to  the  first, 
the  light  cannot  traverse  it,  and  the  field  appears  dark.  If  an  object 
on  the  microscope  stage  is  doubly  refracting  it  will  appear  bright  in 
this  dark  field ;  if  it  remains  dark  it  is  singly  refracting.     The  sarco- 

•  The  existence  of  open  pores  is  not  admitted  by  all  observers.  These  regard 
the  passage  of  fluid  in  and  out  of  the  sarcous  element  as  due  to  diffusion  through 
its  membrane. 
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plaam  IB  singly  refracting  or  isotropous;  it  remains  dark  in  the 
d&rk  tield  o[  the  polariBing  microscope.  The  fibrils  or  sarcoetylos 
are  in  great  measure  doubly  le- 
fiacting  or  anisotropouB,  and  ap- 
pear bright  in  the  darlc  field  of  the 
polarising  microscope.  The  sarco- 
atyle,  however,  is  not  wholly  doubly 
refracting;  the  s&rcous  elemonta 
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are  doubly  refracting,  and  the  clear  intervals  are  singly  refracting.   On 
contraction  there  ia  no  reversal  of  these  appearances,  though  of  course 
the  relative  thickness  of  the  singly  refracting  intervals  varies  inversely 
with  that  of  the  doubly  refracting  sarcous  elements  (see  fig.  84). 
Tlie  meaning  and  causation  of  the  optical  appearances  of  striated 
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muHcle  fibres,  and  the  changea  they  undergo  during  contraction 
have  been  the  subjects  of  numerous  hypotheses.  One  of  two  only  of 
these  theories  have  been  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  paragraphs,  and  it  should  be  recog- 
nised that  even  experts  are  content  to  leave 
the  matter  very  lai^ely  an  open  question  at 
present. 

Blood-vessels  of  Muscle. — The  arteries  break 
up  into  capillaries,  which  run  longitudinally 
in   the   intervening  connective   tissue,  trans- 
verse branches  connecting  them  (fig.  85).    Ko 
blood-vessels  ever  penetrate   the  sarcolemma. 
The  muscular  fibres  are  thus,  like  other  tissues, 
nourished  by  the  exudation  from  the  blood 
Pin.  ae.— ThrM  miiKniu  tibTM    Called  lymph. 
t™o"^ldi'Sri?B°^in\«"^         The  motor  nerves  of  voluntary  muscle  pierce 
wJJ^o™Thfl'  M^ii^^.*  c°    ''^^  Barcolemma,  and  terminate  in  expansions 
an  injictad.  x  i».  (Kioin   called  eTtd-vlotes,  to  be  described  on  p.  78. 

mud  Noble  Sioltli.)  rnu  *  i       ■.  1 

The  sensory  nerves  or  voluntary  muscle 
terminate  in  structures  known  as  the  neuro-muscular  spindles,  which 
will  be  dealt  with  in  the  chapter  on  Motorial  Sensations. 

Bed  Unsolea. 

In  many  animals,  such  as  the  rabbit,  and  some  fishes,  most  of  the 
muscles  are  pale,  but  some  few  (like  the  diaphragm,  crureus,  soleus, 
semi-membranosus,  in  the  rabbit)  are  red.  These  muscles  contract 
more  slowly  than  the  pale  muscles,  and  their  red  tint  is  due  to  boamo- 
globin  contained  within  their  contractile  substanca 

In  addition  to  these  physiological  distinctions,  there  are  histo- 
l<^cal  differences  between  them  and  ordinary  striped  muscle,  viz. : — 

1.  Their  muscular  fibres  are  thinner. 

2.  They  have  more  sarcoplasm. 

3.  Longitudinal  striation  is  therefore  more  distinct. 

4.  Transverse  striation  is  more  irr^idar  than  usual 

5.  Their  nuclei  are  situated  not  only  under  the  sarcolemma,  but 
also  in  the  thickness  of  the  fibre. 

6.  The  transverse  loops  of  the  capillary  network  are  dilated  into 
little  reservoirs,  far  beyond  the  size  of  ordinary  capillaries. 

Cardiac  Htuole. 
The   muscular   fibres   of   the   heart,  unlike  those  of  other   in- 
voluntary muscles,  are  striated;  but  although  in   this  respect  they 
resemble  the  skeletal  muscles,  they  have  distinguishing  character- 
istics of  their  own.    The  fibres  which  lie  side  by  side  are  united  at 
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freqaent  intervals  by  short  branches  (fig.  86).  The  fibres  are  smaller 
than  thoae  of  the  ordinary  striated  muscles,  and  their  transverse 
stiiatioQ  ia  lees  distinct.  No  sarcolemma 
can  be  discerned.  £ach  fibre  has  0^7  one 
QQcleus  which  is  situated  in  the  middle  of 
its  sabstance.  At  the  junctions  of  the 
fibres  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  cement- 
ing material,  stainable  b^  silver  nitrate. 
This  is  bridged  across  b^  fine  fibrils  from 
cell  to  cell. 

The  above  is  a  general  description  of 
the  fibres  in  the  great  mass  of  the  oardiac 
musculature.  But  immediately  beneath 
the  lining  meinbraae  of  the  ventricles, 
and  in  the  main  connecting  strand  which 
links  the  auricles  to  the  ventricles  (the 
an riculo- ventricular  bundle)  are  found 
peculiar  fibres  known  after  their  discoverer 
as  Purkivje's  Jilnet ;  these  are  large,  clear, 
quadrangular  cells  with  granular  protoplasm  containing  several  nuclei, 
and  striated  only  on  their  margins.  The  special  meaning  and 
function  of  these  fibres  will  be  described  in  the  chapter  on  the  heart. 


rolu-  nbn.«11s  rrom 


Via   Kt  —  Masenl*!  flbra-cf  111  from  tbamiucularCMtaf  IntMtlna— htghly  inun[l1od,    NoM  the  long 
ladlnml  itiiilkni,  bikI  In  tb«  bniksn  Dbie  tlis  iliHth  li  vlslbls. 

Plain  Husole. 
plain  muscle  forms  the  proper  muscular  coats  (1.)  of  the  digestiv 
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canal  from  the  middle  of  the  OBSophagus  to  the  internal  sphincter 
ani ;  (2.)  of  the  ureters  and  urinary  bladder ;  (3.)  of  the  trachea  and 
bronchi ;  (4.)  of  the  ducts  of  glands ;  (5.)  of  the  gall-bladder ;  (6.)  of 
the  vesiculfiB  seminales ;  (7.)  of  the  uterus  and  Fallopian  tubes ;  (8.)  of 
blood-vessels  and  lymphatics ;  (9.)  of  the  iris,  and  ciUary  muscle  of  the 
eye.  This  form  of  tissue  also  enters  largely  into  the  composition  (10.) 
of  the  tunica  dartas,  the  contraction  of  which  is  the  principal 
cause  of  the  contraction  of  the  scrotum  on  exposure  to  cold.  It 
occurs  also  in  the  skin  generally,  being  found  surrounding  the  secret- 
ing part  of  the  sweat  glands  and  in  small  bundles  attached  to  the  hair 
f oUicles ;  it  also  occurs  in  the  areola  of  the  nippla  It  is  composed  of 
long,  fusiform  cells  (fig.  87),  which  are  not  as  a  rule  more  than 
^^jy  inch  long.  Each  cell  has  an  oval  or  rod-shaped  nucleus.  The 
cell  substance  is  longitudinally  but  not  transversely  striated.  Each 
cell  or  fibre,  as  it  may  also  be  termed,  has  a  delicate  sheath.  The 
fibres  are  united  by  cementing  material,  which  can  be  stained  by  silver 
nitrate,  and  is  bridged  across  by  fine  filaments  passing  from  ceU  to  celL 
The  nerves  in  involuntary  muscle  (both  cardiac  and  plain)  do  not 
terminate  in  end-plates,  but  by  plexuses  or  networks,  which  ramify 
between  and  around  the  muscular  fibres. 

Development  of  Muscular  Fibres. 

All  muscular  fibres  (except  those  of  the  sweat  glands,  which  are 
epiblastic)  originate  from  the  mesoblast.  The  plain 
fibres  are  simply  elongated  cells  in  which  the  nucleus 
becomes  rod-shaped.  In  cardiac  muscle,  the  likeness  to 
the  original  cells  from  which  the  fibres  are  formed  is  not 
altogether  lost,  and  this  is  specially  the  case  for  the 
Purkinje's  fibres  alluded  to  on  the  preceding  page. 

Voluntary  muscular  fibres  are  developed  from  cells 
which  become  elongated,  and  the  nuclei  of  which  mul- 
tiply. In  most  striated  muscle  fibres  the  nuclei  ulti- 
mately take  up  a  position  beneath  the  cell-wall  or 
sarcolemma  wMch  is  formed  on  the  surface.  Stria- 
tions  appear  first  along  one  side,  and  extend  roimd  the 
fibre  (fig.  88),  then  they  extend  into  the  centre. 

During  life  new  fibres  appear  to  be  formed  in  part 

by  a  longitudinal  splitting  of  pre-existing  fibres ;  this 

Fio.  88.  —  Develop-  is  preceded  by  a  multiplication  of  nuclei ;  and  in  part 

}S?mTba»*of"tw"  by  the  lengthening  and  differentiation  of  embryonic 

months.      (Ran-  qqWq  (sarcoplasts)  f ound  between  the  fully  formed  fibres. 

In  plain  muscle,  growth  occurs  in  a  similar  way : 
this  is  well  illustrated  in  the  enlargement  of  the  uterus  during  preg- 
nancy. After  parturition  the  fibres  shrink  to  their  original  size,  but 
many  disappear  and  are  removed  by  absorption. 


CHAPTER  Vn 

NIBYI 

^VKVOUB  tissue  is  the  material  of  which  the  nervous  system  is  com- 
posed. The  nervous  system  is  composed  of  two  parts,  the  central 
ntfnxnu  system,  and  theperipheral  nervous  system.  The  central  nervous 
system  consists  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord ;  the  peripheral  nervous 
system  consists  of  the  nerves,  which  conduct  the  impulses  to  and  from 
the  central  nervous  system,  and  thus  bring  the  nerve-centres  into 
relationship  with  other  parts  of  the  body. 

Some  of  the  nerves  conduct  impulses  from  the  nerve-centres  and 
are  called  efferent;  those  which  conduct  impulses  in  the  opposite 
direction  are  called  afferent.  When  one  wishes  to  move  the  hand,  the 
nervous  impulse  starts  in  the  brain  and  passes  down  the  efferent  or 
motor  nerve-tracts  to  the  muscles  of  the  hand,  which  contract;  when 
one  feels  pain  in  the  hand,  afferent  or  sensory  nerve-tracts  convey  an 
impulse  to  the  brain  which  is  there  interpreted  as  a  sensation.  If  all 
the  nerves  going  to  the  hand  are  cut  through,  all  communication 
with  the  nerve-centres  is  destroyed,  and  the  hand  loses  the  power 
of  moving  imder  the  influence  of  the  will,  and  the  brain  receives 
no  impulses  from  the  hand,  or,  as  we  say,  the  hand  has  lost 
sensibility. 

This  distinction  between  efferent  and  afferent  nerves  is  a  physio- 
logical one,  which  we  shall  work  out  more  thoroughly  later  on.  No 
histological  distinction  can  be  made  out  between  motor  and  sensory 
nerves,  and  it  is  histological  structure  which  we  wish  to  dwell  upon 
in  this  chapter. 

Under  the  microscope  nervous  tissue  is  found  to  consist  essen- 
tially of  nerve-eells  and  their  branches.  The  nerve-cells  are  contained 
in  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  and  in  smaller  collections  of  cells  on 
the  course  of  the  nerves  called  ganglia.  The  part  of  the  nerve- 
centres  containing  cells  is  called  grey  matter. 

Long  branches  of  the  nerve-cells  are  known  as  nerve-fibres. 
These  tocome  sheathed  in  a  manner  to  be  immediately  described, 
and  are  contained  in  the  nerves,  and  in  the  white  matter  of  brain  and 
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spinal  cord.  The  bodiee  of  nerve-cells  differ  in  size,  shape,  and 
arraagement,  and  we  shall  discuss  these  fully  when  we  get  to  the 
nerye-oentrea  Fot  the  present  it  will  be  convenient 
to  confine  ourselves  to  the  nerre-fibres  as  they  are 
found  in  a  nerve. 

Nerve-fibres  are  of  two  histolt^ioal  kinds,  medul- 
lated  and  non-meduUated,  Medullated  nerve-fibres 
are  found  in  the  white  matter  of  the  nerve-centres 
and  in  the  nerves  originating  from  the  brain  and 
spinal  cord,  Non-medullated  nerve-fibres  occur  in 
the  sympathetic  nerves. 

The  medullated  or  ^rtaite  Qbres  are  characterised 
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by  a  sheath  of  white  colour,  fat-like  in  nature,  and 
stained  black  by  osmio  acid ;  it  is  called  the  medvilary 
sheath  or  tohitt  substarice  of  Schwann ;  this  sheathes  the 
essential  part  of  the  fibre  which  is  a  process  from  a 
nerve-cell,  and  is  called  the  axis  cylinder.  Outside  the 
:  medullary  sheath  is  a  thin  homogeneous  membrane  of 
elastic  nature  called  the  primitive  sheath  or  neurilemma. 
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7^  lueu  cylinder  is  a  soft  transpareiit  thread  in  the  middle  at  the 
GbiQ;  it  is  made   up  of  oxceadingly  fine  fibrils  (fig.  91)  which  stain 
reedUy  with  gold  chloride.     Tks  madtdlary  siuath  gives  a  character- 
istic doable  contour  and  tubular  appearance  to  the  fibre.     It  is  inter- 
Tuptad  at  regular  intervals  known  as  the  mxte  <^  Jianvier.     The 
atretch  of  a  nerve- fibre  between  two  nodes  is  called  an  inttr-nocU,  and 
in  the  middle  of  each  inter-node  is  a  nacleus  which  belongs  to  the 
pTimitiTe  Bhe&th.     Besides  these  interruptions,  a  variable  number  of 
obhqne  clefts  are  also  seen  dividing  tha  abeatb  into  nudvUary  ug- 
vimti  (fig.  89) ;  bat  moat  if  not  all  of  those  are  produced  artificially 
in  the  preparation  of  the  specimen. 

The  medullary  sheath  also  contains  a  homy  substance  called 
nnavktratin :  the  arrangement  of  this  substance  is  in  the  form  of  a 
network  or  reticolom  holding  the  fatty  matter  of  the  sheath  in  its 
meebes.  The  occurrence  of  homy  matter  in  the  epidermis,  in  the 
development  of  the  enamel  of  teeth,  and  in  nerve,  is  an  interesting 
cbemiw  reminder  that  all  these  tissues  originate  from  the  same 
embiT'oiuc  layer,  the  epiblast.  The  fat-like  matter  consists  largely  of 
ehoisitrin,  a  monatomic  alct^ol,  and  phosphorised  fats,  snch  as 
ieciihin. 

N^LT  their  terminations  the  ner^'e-fibres  branch :  the  branching 
occurs  at  a  node  (fig.  92). 


ria    n.— &ii»ll  tamiKh  oTi  ddiciiIu  nemottbs  (rag,i»u  lu  tunnliulliHi,  nhowlng  dMslon  of  th* 
flbrs-o,  lato  two  1  ^  Into  ttins.     x  un.    (E'illikar.) 

Staining  with  silver  nitrate  produces  a  peculiar  appearance  at  the 
Dodw,  forming  what  is  known  as  the  ensues  of  Sanvi&r. 

One  limb  of  the  cross  is  produced  by  the  dark  staining  of  cement 
substance  which  occurs  between  the  segments  of  the  neurilemma ;  the 
other  limb  of  the  cross  ia  due  to  the  staining  of  a  number  of  minute 
transverse  bands  in  the  axis  cylinder  (Fromann't  linai),  which  is  here 
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not  closely  invested  hj  the  medullary  aheath  (fig.  93).    Macallum 
has  BhowQ  that  this  appearance  of  transverse  striping  is  an  artifact 


behiirlour  of  nods  of  Banvier,  H,  fa'**!^  thit  r««onl. 
utd  bu  lUined  the  Kxl^-CTlIndAr,  Hi  for  k  short  S\ttm 
Nobit  Smith.} 


and  can  be  obtained  in  any  exposed  portion  of  an  axis  cylinder,  that 
is,  wherever  the  silver  nitrate  can  penetrate  to  it. 

The  arrangement  of  the  nerve-fibres  in  a  nerve  is  best  seen  in  a 


The  nerve  is  composed  of  a  number  of  bundles  oifunicuii  of  nerve- 
fibres  bound  together  by  connective  tissue.    The  sheath  of  the  whole 
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nerve  is  called  the  eptn«urium ;  that  of  the  funiculi  ihe  pmnwtrtum  ; 
that  which  passes  between  the  fibres  in  a  funiculus,  the  endonaurium 
(fig.  94).  Single  nerve-fibres  passing  to  their  destination  are  anr- 
rounded  b;  a  prolongation  of  the  perineurium,  known  as  the  Sheath 
of  SenU.  The  nerve  trunks  themselves  receive  nerve-fibres  which 
ramifj  and  terminate  as  cud-bulbs  in  the 
epineuriuuL 

The  size  of  the  uerve-fibres  varies; 
the  lai^eet  fibres  are  found  in  the  spinal 
nervea,  where  they  are  14-4  to  19  /*  in 
diameter.*  Others  mi^ed  with  these 
measure  18  to  36  ft.  These  small  nerve- 
fibres  are  the  visceral  nerves ;  they  pass 
to  collections  of  nerve-cells  called  tht  '^"  "  "— ■"- 
sympathetic  ganglia,  whence  they  emergt 
as  nou-meduUated  fibres,  and  are  distri 
bated  to  involuntary  muscle.  They  are  well  seen  in  sections  stained 
by  osmic  acid,  the  black  rings  being  the  stained  medullary  sheaths 
(fig.  95). 

Tile  non-medullated  fibres  or  Jihres  of  Remdk  have  no  medullary 
sheath,  and  are  therefore  devoid  of  the  double  contour  of  the  medul- 
lated  fibres,  and  are  unaffected  in  appearance  by  osmic  acid.     They 


bandit  In  ttaa  Hcood  tboncle 
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consist  of  aa  axis  cylinder  covered  by  a  nucleated  aheath.     They 
branch  frequently. 

*  /I  =  micro-millimetre  =  y^g  raiUimetre. 
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TermlnatioD  of  Nerves  In  Husole. 


In  the  voluntary  musdet  the  motor  nerTe-fihree  have  special 
end-organa  called  end-plates  (fig.  97).  The  fibre  braoches  two  or 
three  times,  and  each  branch  goes  to  a  muscular  fibre.     Here   the 


— Itud-pUtsi ;  cliIuiideDrt^oldpi 


neurilemma  becomes  continuous  with  the  sarcolemma,  the  medullary 
sheath  stops  short,  and  the  axis  cylinder  braaches  several  times. 


Flu.  98,— TcrmlnitioD     of     malullMeil  Fiu.  W,— One  of  the  nblcul&ted  ond-oiLini 

nBTFO-llb™  tn  tendm  dmi  lli«  mni.  of  ig.  96,  more   blibij  msgnlfled,      n. 

cularlnMrtkn.    (Oolgl.)  MtdulUUd  nnrve .  fl&e ;    b/nblcuJkted 

snd.otSBD.    (Oolgi.) 

This  ramification  is  imbedded  in  a  layer  of  granular  protoplasm  con- 
taining numerous  nuclei.     Considerable   variation    in    shapo  of  the 
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end-plates  occure  in  different  parts  of  the  animal  kingdom.  Some- 
what Biniilar  nerve-endings  are  seen  in  tendon ;  these,  however,  are 
doubtless  sensory  (figs.  98,  99), 

In  the  inwluntary  mviclea,  the  fibres,  which  are  for  the  most  part 
non-medullated,  form  complicated  plexuses  near  their  termination. 
The  plexus  of  Auerbach  (fig.  100)  between  the  muscular  coats  of  the 
intestine  is  a  typical  casa  Groups  of  nerve-cells  will  be  noticed  at 
the  junctions  of  the  fine  nervous  cords.  From  those  plexuses  fine 
branches  pass  off  and  bifurcate  at  frequent  intervals,  until  at  last 
ultimate  fibriUs  are  reached.  These  subdivisiouB  of  the  axis  cylinders 
do  not  anastomose  with  one  another,  but  they  come  into  close  relation- 


VUi.  IW.— Pleiu)  of  AnerlHch,  tHt»»p  the  two  Isyen  of  the  muacuUr  auA  of  the  Intntlns.    (CadKt.} 

ship  with  the  involuntary  muscular  fibres ;  thoogh  some  histoli^sts 
have  stated  that  they  end  in  the  nuclei  of  the  muscular  fibres,  it  ia 
DOW  believed  that  they  do  not  pass  into  their  interior. 

The  terminations  of  aensory  nerves  are  in  some  oases  plexuses, 
in  others  special  end-organs.  We  shall  deal  with  these  in  our  study 
of  sensation. 

Development  of  Nerve-flbres. 

A  nerve-fibre  is  primarily  an  outgrowth  from  a  nerve-cell,  as  is 
shown  in  the  accompanying  diagram  (fig.  101).  A  nerve-cell,  though 
it  may  have  many  branches,  only  gives  off  one  process  which  becomes 
the  axis  cylinder  of  a  nerve-fibre.    This  acquires  a  medullary  sheath 
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when  it  passes  into  the  white  matter  of  the  brain  or  spinal  cord,  and 
a  primitive  sheath  when  it  leaves  the  nerve-centre  and  gets  into  the 
nerve.     But  at  first  the  axis  cyUnder  is  not  sheathed  at  alL 

The  formation  of  the  sheaths  is  still  a  matter  of  doubt,  but  the 
generally  accepted  opinion  is  that  the  primitive  sheath  is  formed  by 
mesoblastic  cells  which  become  flattened  out  and  wrapped  round  the 
fibre  end  to  end.  These  are  separated  at  the  nodes  hj  intercellular  or 
cement  substance  stainable  by  silver  nitrate  (fig.  93).  The  medullary 
sheath  is  formed,  according  to  some,  by  a  fatty  change  occurring  in 
the  parts  of  these  same  cells  which  are  nearest  to  the  axis  cylinder. 


Fio.  101.— Multipolar  nerve-cell  from  anterior  horn  of  spinal  cord;  a,  axia  cylinder  prooeas.    (Max 

Bchultze.) 

but  it  is  much  more  probable  that  it  is  formed  from  the  peripheral 
layer  of  the  axis  cyUnder;  the  presence  of  neurokeratin  in  it 
distinctly  points  to  an  epiblastic  origin.  The  fact  also  that,  in  the 
nerve-centres,  the  medullated  nerve-fibres  have  no  primitive  sheath, 
and  the  phenomena  of  Wallerian  degeneration,  to  be  described  later, 
all  tend  to  confirm  the  same  view. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

ntRITABILITY  AlO)   CONTRACTILITY 

Irritability  or  £Sxcitability  is  the  power  which  certain  tissues  possess 
of  responding  by  some  change  (transformation  of  energy)  to  the  action 
of  an  external  agent.    This  external  agent  is  called  a  stimulus. 

Undifferentiated  cells  such  as  white  blood-corpuscles  are  irritable ; 
when  stimuli  are  applied  to  them  they  execute  the  movements  we 
have  learnt  to  call  amoeboid. 

Ciliated  epithelium  cells  and  muscular  fibres  are  irritable ;  they 
also  execute  movements  under  the  influence  of  stimuli. 

Nerves  are  irritable ;  when  they  are  stimulated,  a  change  is  pro- 
duced in  them;  this  change  is  propagated  along  the  nerve,  and  is 
called  a  nervous  impulse ;  there  is  no  change  of  form  in  the  nerve 
visible  to  the  highest  powers  of  the  microscope ;  much  more  delicate 
and  sensitive  instruments  than  a  microscope  must  be  employed  to 
obtain  evidence  of  a  change  in  the  nerve ;  it  is  of  a  molecular  nature. 
But  the  irritability  of  nerve  is  readily  manifested  by  the  results  the 
nervous  impulse  produces  in  the  organ  to  which  it  goes;  thus  the 
stimulation  of  a  motor  nerve  produces  a  nervous  impulse  in  that  nerve 
which,  when  it  reaches  a  muscle,  causes  the  muscle  to  contract: 
stimulation  of  a  sensory  nerve  produces  a  nervous  impulse  in  that 
nerve  which,  when  it  reaches  the  brain,  causes  a  sensation. 

Secreting  glands  are  irritable ;  when  stimulated  they  secrete. 

The  electrical  organs  found  in  many  fishes  such  as  the  electric  eel, 
and  torpedo  ray,  are  irritable ;  when  they  are  stimulated  they  give 
rise  to  an  electrical  discharge. 

Contractility  is  the  power  that  certain  tissues  possess  of  respond- 
ing to  a  stimulus  by  change  of  form.  Contractility  and  irritability 
do  not  necessarily  go  together;  thus  both  muscle  and  nerve  are 
irritable,  but  of  the  two,'only  muscle  is  contractile. 

Some  movements  visible  to  the  microscope  are  not  due  to  con- 
tractility ;  thus  granules  in  protoplasm  or  in  a  vacuole  may  often  be 
seen  to  exhibit  irregular,  shaking  movements  due  simply  to  vibrations 
transmitted  to  them  from  the  outsida  Such  movement  is  known 
ga  Broumian  movement. 
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lustanoea  oF  contractility  are  aeen  in  the  following  cases : — 

1.  The  movemeDtB  of  protoplasm  seen  in  simple  animal  and 
vegetable  cells  have  been  alidad;  described  on  pp.  11  to  14. 

2.  The  movements  of  pigment  cells.  Theee  are  well  seen  under 
the  skin  of  such  an  animal  as  the  frc^ ;  under  the  influence  of  elec- 
tricity  and  of  other  stimuli,  especiall;  of  light,  the  pigment  granules 
are  massed  together  in  the  body  of  the  cell,  leaving  the  frocoBaeo 
quite  transparent  (fig.  102).  If  the  stimulus  is  removed  the  granules 
gradually  extend  into  the  processes  again.  Thus  the  skin  of  the 
fn^  is  sometimes  uniformly  dusky,  and  sometimes  quite  light 
coloured.  The  chameleon  is  an  animal  which  has  become  almost 
proverbial,  since  it  possesses  the  same  power  to  a  marked  degiea. 
This  function  is  a  protective  one ;  the  animal  approximates  in  colour 
that  of  its  surroundings,  and  so  escapes  detection. 

In  the  retina  we  shall  find  a  layer  of  pigment  cells  (fig.  103),  the 
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granules  in  which  are  capable  of  moving  in  the  protoplasm  in  a  some- 
what similar  way ;  the  normal  stimulus  here  also  is  Ught. 

3.  Ciliary  movement ;  here  we  have  a  much  more  orderly  move- 
ment which  has  already  been  described  (see  p.  25). 

4.  In  Vorticellse,  a  spiral  thread  of  protoplasm  in  thsLr  stalk 
enables  them  by  contracting  it  to  lower  the  bell  at  the  end  of  the 
stalk. 

5.  In  certain  of  the  higher  plants,  such  as  the  sensitive  and  carni- 
vorous plants,  movements  of  the  stalks  and  sensitive  hairs  of  the 
leaves  occur  under  the  influence  of  stimuli 

6.  Muscular  movement.  This  for  the  student  of  human  physio- 
logy is  the  most  important  of  the  series ;  it  is  by  their  muscles  that 
the  higher  animals  (man  included)  execute  most  of  their  movements. 

If  we  contrast  together  amceboid,  ciUary,  and  muscular  movement, 
ws  find  that  they  differ  from  each  other  very  considerably.  Amceboid 
movement  can  occur  in  any  part  of  an  amoeboid  cell,  and  in  any 
direction.    Ciliary  and  muscular  movement  are  limited  to  one  diroc- 
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tion;  but  they  aro  all  essentially  similar,  consisting  of  the  movement 
o!  hyaloplasm  in  and  out  of  spongioplasm ;  it  is  the  arrangement  of 
tbs  spongioplasm  that  limits  and  controls  the  movement  of  the  hyalo- 
plasm (see  alBo  p.  68). 

Shythmieality. — In  some  forms  of  movement  there  is  not  only 
order  in  direction,  but  order  in  time  alsa  This  is  seen  in  ciliary 
movement,  and  in  many  involuntary  forms  of  muscular  tissue,  such 
as  that  of  the  heart  Here  periods  of  contraction  alternate  with 
periods  of  rest,  and  this  occurs  at  regular  intervals.  Under  the  influ- 
ence of  certain  saline  solutions,*  voluntary  muscles  may  be  made 
artificially  to  exhibit  rhythmic  contractions. 

A  familiar  instance  of  rhythmic  movement  in  the  inorganic  world 
is  seen  in  a  water-tap  nearly  turned  off  but  dripping ;  water  accumu- 
lates at  the  mouth  of  the  tap  till  the  drop  is  big  enough  to  fall ;  it 
falls,  and  the  process  is  repeated.  If,  instead  of  water,  gum  or 
treacle,  or  some  other  viscous  substance  is  watched  under  similar 
circimistances,  the  drops  fall  much  more  slowly ;  each  drop  has  to  get 
bigger  before  it  possesses  enough  energy  to  fall.  Thus  we  may  get 
difierent  rates  of  rhythmic  movement  So  in  the  body,  during 
the  period  of  rest,  the  cilium  or  the  heart  is  accumulating  potential 
energy,  till,  as  it  were,  it  becomes  so  charged  that  it  discharges; 
potential  energy  is  converted  into  kinetic  energy  or  movement 

When  contraction  travels  as  a  wave  along  muscular  fibres,  or  from 
one  fibre  to  another,  the  term  peristahis  is  employed.  These 
waves  are  well  seen  in  such  a  muscular  tube  as  the  intestine,  and  are 
instrumental  in  moving  its  contents  along.  The  heart's  contraction  is 
a  more  complicated  peristalsis  occurring  in  a  rhythmic  manner. 

The  question  may  be  first  asked,  what  evidence  there  is  of  irrita- 
bility in  muscle?  May  not  the  irritability  be  a  property  of  the 
nerve-fibres  which  are  distributed  throughout  the  muscle  and  ter- 
minate in  its  fibres  ?  The  doctrine  of  independent  muscular  irrita- 
bility was  enunciated  by  Haller  more  than  a  century  i^o,  and  was 
afterwards  keenly  debated.  It  was  finally  settled  by  the  following 
experiment  of  Claude  Bernard. 

If  a  frc^  is  taken  and  its  brain  destroyed  by  pithing,  it  loses  con- 
sciousness, but  the  circulation  goes  on,  and  the  tissues  of  its  body 
retain  their  vitality  for  a  considerable  tima  If  now  a  few  drops  of  a 
solution  of  curare,  the  South  American  arrow  poison,  are  injected 
with  a  small  syringe  under  the  skin  of  its  back,  it  loses  in  a  few  minutes 
all  power  of  movement    If  next  the  sciatic  or  any  other  nerve  going 

*  Biedermann's  fluid  has  the  following  composition : — Sodium  chloride  6 
mmmes,  alkaline  sodium  phosphate  2  ffr.«  sodium  carbonate  0*5  gr.,  water  1  litre. 
if  ooe  end  of  the  sartorius  of  a  curarised  frog  is  dipped  into  this  fluid,  it  contracts 
rhythmically  in  a  manner  analogous  to  the  heart  A  solution  of  pure  sodium 
chloride  (0'65  per  cent)  has  a  similar  action. 
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to  muscle  is  dissected  out  and  stimulated,  no  movement  occurs  in  the 
muscles  to  which  it  is  distributed.  Curare  paralyses  the  end-plates,  so 
that  nervous  impulses  cannot  get  past  them  and  cause  any  effect  on  the 
muscles.    But  if  the  muscles  are  stimulated  themselves,  they  contract 

Another  proof  that  muscle  possesses  inherent  irritability  was 
adduced  by  KUhne.  In  pa^rt  of  some  of  the  frog's  muscles  {e,g.  part 
of  the  sartorius)  there  are  no  nerves  at  all;  yet  these  parts  are 
irritable  and  contract  when  stimulated. 

The  evidence  of  the  statement  just  made  that  the  poisonous  effect 
of  curare  is  on  the  end-plates  is  the  following: — The  experiment 
described  proves  it  is  not  the  muscles  that  are  paralysed.  It  must 
therefore  be  either  the  nerves,  or  the  links  between  the  nerve-fibres 
and  the  muscular  fibres.  By  a  process  of  exclusion  we  arrive  at  the 
conclusion  that  it  is  these  links,  for  the  following  experiment  shows  it 
is  not  the  nerves.  The  frog  is  pithed  as  before,  and  then  one  of  its 
legs  is  tightly  ligatured  so  as  to  include  everything  except  the  sciatic 
nerve  of  that  leg.  Curare  is  injected  and  soon  spreads  by  the  circu- 
lating blood  all  over  the  body  except  to  the  leg  protected  by  the  liga- 
tura  It  can  get  to  the  sciatic  nerve  of  that  leg  because  that  w£i8  not 
tied  in  with  the  rest  The  sciatic  nerve  of  the  other  leg  is  now 
dissected  out;  when  the  muscles  supplied  by  it  cease  to  contract 
when  the  nerve  is  stimulated,  the  frog  may  be  considered  to  be  fully 
under  the  influence  of  the  drug.  But  on  stimulating  the  sciatic 
nerve  of  the  protected  limb,  the  muscles  respond  normally;  this 
shows  that  the  nerve  which  has  been  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
poison  has  not  been  affected  by  it. 

Varieties  of  Stimuli. 

The  normal  stimulus  that  leads  to  muscular  contraction  is  a 
nervous  impulse ;  this  is  converted  into  a  muscular  impulse  (visible 
as  a  contraction)  at  the  end-plates.  This  nervous  impulse  starts  at 
the  nerve-centre,  brain,  or  spinal  cord,  and  travels  down  the  nerve  to 
the  muscle.  In  a  reflex  action  the  nervous  impulse  in  the  nerve- 
centre  is  started  by  a  sensory  impulse  from  the  periphery;  thus 
when  one  puts  one's  hand  on  something  unpleasantly  hot,  the  hand  is 
removed ;  the  hot  object  causes  a  nervous  impulse  to  travel  to  the 
brain,  and  the  brain  reflects  down  to  the  muscles  of  the  hand  another 
impulse  by  the  -motor  nerves  which  causes  the  muscles  to  contract  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  move  the  hand  out  of  the  way. 

But  the  details  of  muscular  contraction  can  be  more  readily 
studied  in  muscles  removed  from  the  body  of  such  an  animal  as  the 
frog,  and  made  to  contract  by  artificial  stimuli.  When  we  have  con- 
sidered these,  we  can  return  to  the  lessons  they  teach  us  about  the 
normal  contractions  in  our  own  bodies. 
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The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  make  from  a  pithed  frog  a  museU-nerve 
preparation ;  the  muscle  usually  selected  is  the  gastrocnemius,  the 
large  muscle  of  the  calf  of  the  leg,  with  the  sciatic  nerve  attached. 
For  some  experiments  the  sartorius  or  gracilis  may  he  used;  but 
nearly  all  can  be  demonstrated  on  the  gastrocnemius. 

The  tendon  of  the  gastrocnemius  may  be  tied  to  a  lever  with  a 
flag  at  the  end  of  it,  and  thus  its 
contractions  rendered  more  evi- 
dent; the  bone  at  the  other  end 
is  fixed  in  a  clamp.  Stimuli  may 
be  applied  either  to  the  nerve  or 
to  the  muscl&  If  the  stimulus  is 
applied  to  the  nerve,  it  is  called 
indirect  stimulation  ;  the  stimulus 

starts    a    nervous    impulse    which      fto.l04.~MiMde.nerropr^»rmtto.    r.F^ 
,  , ,  «    '^  .  1  1  K,  nerve ;  j,  tendo  AchilUs.    (X'Kendrick.) 

travels  to  the  muscle ;  the  muscle 

is  thus  stimulated  as  it  is  in  voluntary  contraction  by  a  nervous 
impulsa  Stimulation  of  the  muscle  itself  is  called  direct  Simulation, 
Theee  stimuli  may  be : 

1.  Mechanical ;  for  instance  a  pinch  or  blow. 

2.  (Chemical ;  for  instance  salt  or  acid  sprinkled  on  the  nerve  or 
muacle. 

3.  Electrical ;  the  constant  or  the  induced  current  may  be  used. 

In  all  cases  the  result  of  the  stimulation  is  muscular  contrac- 
tion. Of  all  methods  of  artificial  stimulation,  the  electrical  is  the 
one  most  generally  employed,  because  it  is  more  under  control 
and  the  strength  and  duration  of  the  stimuli  (shocks)  can  be 
regulated  easily.  We  shall  therefore  have  to  study  some  electrical 
apparatus. 

Chemical  stimuli  are  peculiar,  for  some  which  affect  muscle  do 
not  affect  nerve,  and  vice  vend ;  thus  glycerin  stimulates  nerve,  but 
not  muscle;  ammonia  stimulates  muscle,  but  not  motor  nervea 

We  may  regard  stimuli  as  liberators  of  energy ;  muscle  and  nerve 
and  other  irritable  structures  undergo  disturbances  in  consequence  of 
a  stimulus.  The  disturbance  is  some  form  of  movement,  visible 
movement  in  the  case  of  muscle,  molecular  movement  in  the  case  of 
nerva  A  stimulus  may  be  regarded  as  added  motion.  Sir  William 
Gowers  compares  it  to  the  blow  that  causes  dynamite  to  explode,  or 
the  match  applied  to  a  train  of  gunpowder.  A  very  slight  blow  will 
explode  a  large  quantity  of  dynamite ;  a  very  small  spark  will  fire  a 
long  train  of  gunpowder.  So  in  muscle  or  nerve  the  effect  is  often 
out  ot  all  proportion  to  the  strength  of  the  stimulus ;  a  light  touch 
on  the  surface  of  the  body  may  elicit  very  forcible  nervous  and 

m  oscular  disturbances ;  and  moreover,  the  effect  of  the  stimulus  is 

propagated  along  the  nerve  or  muscle  without  loss. 
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Contraction  of  Muscle. 

Muscle  undergoes  the  following  changes  when  it  contracts : — 

1.  Changes  in  fornu 

2.  Changes  in  extensibility  and  elasticity. 

3.  Changes  in  temperature. 

4.  Changes  in  electrical  condition. 

5.  Chemical  changes. 

In  brief,  each  of  these  changes  is  as  follows : — 

1.  Changes  inform. — The  muscle  becomes  shorter,  and  at  the  same 
time  thicker.  The  amount  of  shortening  varies  so  that  the  length  of 
the  muscle  when  contracted  is  from  65  to  85  per  cent  of  what  it  was 
originally.  Up  to  a  certain  point,  increase  of  the  strength  of  the 
stimulus  increases  the  amount  of  contraction.  Fatigue  diminishes, 
and  up  to  about  33°  C.  the  application  of  heat  increases  the  amount 
of  contraction.  Beyond  this  temperature  the  muscular  substance 
begins  to  be  permanently  contracted,  and  a  condition  csJled  hsai  rigor ^ 
due  to  coagulation  of  the  muscle  proteins,  sets  in  a  little  over  40°  C. 

What  the  muscle  loses  in  length  it  gains  in  width ;  there  is  no 
appreciable  change  of  volume. 

Among  the  changes  in  form  must  also  be  mentioned  those  changes 
in  the  individual  muscular  fibres  which  require  a  microscope  for  their 
investigation ;  these  have  been  already  considered  (see  p.  68). 

2.  Changes  in  dasticUy  and  extensSbUUy. — The  contracted  muscle 
is  more  stretched  by  a  weight  in  proportion  to  its  length  than  an 
uncontracted  muscle  with  the  same  weight  applied  to  it;  the 
extensibility  of  contracted  muscle  is  increased;  its  elasticity  is 
diminished. 

3.  Changes  in  temperature. — When  muscle  is  at  work  or  contract- 
ing, more  energetic  chemical  changes  are  occurring  than  when  it  is 
at  rest ;  more  heat  is  produced,  and  its  temperature  rises. 

4  Changes  in  electrical  condition, — A  muscle  when  it  contracts 
undergoes  a  variation  in  its  electrical  condition. 

5.  Chemical  changes. — ^These  consist  in  an  increased  consumption 
of  oxygen,  and  an  increased  output  of  waste  materials  such  as  car- 
bonic acid,  and  sarcolactic  acid.  After  prolonged  contraction  the 
muscle  consequently  acquires  an  acid  reaction. 

These  five  sets  of  changes  will  form  the  subjects  of  the  following 
five  chapters. 


CHAPTER  IX 

CHANGB  IN  FORM   IN   A  MUSCLE  WHEN  IT  CONTRACTS 

Though  it  has  been  known  since  the  time  of  Erasistratus  (b.c.  304) 
that  a  muscle  becomes  thicker  and  shorter  when  it  contracts,  it  was 
not  until  the  invention  of  the  graphic  method  by  Ludwig  and  Helm- 
holtz,  about  sixty  years  ago,  that  we  possessed  any  accurate  knowledge 
of  this  change.  The  main  fact  just  stated  may  be  seen  by  simply 
looking  at  a  contracting  muscle,  such  as  the  biceps  of  one's  own  arm ; 
but  more  elaborate  apparatus  is  necessary  for  studying  the  various 
phases  in  contraction  and  the  different  kinds  of  contraction  that  may 
occur. 

These  may  be  readily  demonstrated  on  the  ordinary  muscle-nerve 
preparation  (gastrocnemius  and  sciatic  nerve)  from  a  frog.  By  the 
graphic  method,  one  means  that  the  movement  is  recorded  by  a  writ- 
ing. We  shfiJl  find  that  the  same  method  is  applied  to  the  heart's 
movements,  respiratory  movements,  blood  pressure,  and  many  other 
important  probtoins  in  physiologj.  The  special  branch  of  the  graphic 
method  we  have  now  to  study  is  called  myography;  the  instrument 
for  writing  is  called  a  myograph  ;  the  writing  itself  is  called  a  myogram. 
Put  briefly^  a  myograph  consists  of  a  writing  point  at  the  end  of  a 
lever  attached  to  the  muscle,  and-a  writing  surface  which  travels  at  a 
uniform  rate,  on  which  the  writing  point  inscribes  its  movement. 

The  first  thing,  however,  that  is  wanted  is  something  to  stimulate 
the  muscle  and  make  it  contract ;  the  stimulus  is  usually  applied  to 
the  nerve,  and  the  form  of  stimulus  most  frequently  employed  is 
electrical 

The  galvanic  battery  in  most  common  use  is  the  Daniell  cdL  It 
consists  of  a  well-amalgamated  zinc  rod  immersed  in  a  cylinder  of 
porous  earthenware  containing  10  per  cent  sulphuric  acid;  this  is 
contained  within  a  copper  vessel  (represented  as  transparent  for 
diagrammatic  purposes  in  fig.  105)  filled  with  saturated  solution  of 
copper  sulphata  Each  metal  has  a  binding  screw  attached  to  it,  to 
which  wires  can  be  fastened.  The  zinc  rod  is  called  the  positive 
eUment,  the  copper*  the  negative  eUmsnt,     The  distal  ends  of  the  wires 
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attached  to  these  are  called  poUs  or  tltdroda,  and  the  pair  of  electrodes 
may  be  conveniently  held  in  a  special  form  of  holder.     The  electrode 
attached  to  the  positive  element  (zinc)  is  called  the  negative  pole  or 
kathode ;  that  attached  to  the  n^ative  ele- 
ment (copper)  is  called  the  positive  pole  or 
anoda.     If  now  the  two  electrodes  are  con- 
nected together,  an  electrical,  galvanic,  or 
amstant  current  flows  from  the  copper  to 
the  zinc  outside  the  battery,  and  from  the 
zinc  to  the  copper  through  the  fluids  of  the 
battery;  if  the  electrodes  are  not  connected 
the  circle  ia  broken,  and  no  current   can 
<  flow  at  olL     If  now  a  nerve  or  muscle  is 

laid  across  the  two  electrodes  the  circuit  is 
completed,  and  it  will  be  noticed  at  the 
Fio,io5.-Di»gnnnor»D»niBii'.     moment  of  completion  of  the  circuit  the 
Btwry.  muscle    enters    into    contraction ;    if    the 

muscle  is  lifted  off"  the  electrodes,  another  contraction  occurs  at  the 
moment  the  circuit  is  broken.  The  same  thing  is  done  more  con- 
veniently by  means  of  a  key :  figa  106  and  107  represents  two  common 
forms  of  key.    A  key  is  a  piece  of  apparatus  by  which  the  current 


Fm.  107.— Mereuij  Key. 

can    be    allowed    to    pass    or    not 

through  the  nerve  or  muscle  laid 

F.o.i<w-D«Bot.R<ym<m.uK.)r.        ou  the  olectrodes.    When  the  key 

ia  open  the  current  is  broken,  as  in 

the  next  figure  (flg.  108);  when  it  is  closed  the  current  is  allowed 

to  pass.     The  opening  of  the  key  is  called  break;  the  closing  of  the 

key  is  called  make.    A  contraction  occurs  only  at  make  and  break, 

not  while  the  current  is  quietly  traversing  the  nerve  or  muscLa. 
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But  it  will  be  Been  in  the  Dq  Bois  BejmoDd  key  (fig.  106)  that 
these  aie  four  binding  acrewa  Tlua  key  is  used  as  a  bridge  or  short 
eiremting  hef,  and  for  many  reasons  tins  is  the  best  way  to  nae  it 
The  next  diagram  (fig.  109)  represents  this  diagnunmaticaUy.  The 
two  wires  from  the  battery  go  one  to  each  side  of  the  key;  the  elec- 
trodes come  off  one  from  each  side  of  the  key.  When  the  key  is  .open 
no  current  can  get  across  it,  and  therefore  all  the  current  has  to  go  to 
the  electrodes  with  the  nerve  resting  on  them ;  but  when  the  key  is 
closed,  the  current  is  cut  off  from  the  nerve,  as  then  practically  all  of 
it  goes  by  the  metal  bridge,  or  short  cut,  back  to  the  battery.  Theo- 
retically a  small  amount  of  current  goes  through  the  nerve ;  but  the 
resistance  of  animal  tissues  to  electrical  currents  is  enormous  as  com- 
pared to  that  of  metal,  and  the  amount  of  electricity  that  flows  through 
a  conductor  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  resistanoe ;  the  resistance 
in  the  metal  bridge  is  so  small  that  for  all  practical  purposes,  all  the 
current  passes  through  it 

Another  form  of  electrical  stimulus  is  the  induced  current,  pro- 
duced in  an  induction  coiL 

In  a  battery  of  which  the  metals  are  connected  by  a  wire,  we  have 


Fio.  106. 
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seen  that  the  current  in  the  wire  travels  from  the  copper  to  the  zinc ; 
if  we  have  a  key  on  the  course  of  this  wire  the  current  can  be  made 
or  broken  at  wilL  If  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  wire  we  have  a 
second  wire  forming  a  complete  circle,  nothing  whatever  occurs  in  it 
while  the  current  is  flowing  through  the  first  wire,  but  at  the  instant 
of  making  or  breaking  the  current  in  the  first  or  primary  wire,  a 
momentary  electrical  current  occurs  in  the  secondary  wire,  which  is 
called  an  induced  current ;  and  if  the  secondary  wire  is  not  a  complete 
circle,  but  its  two  ends  are  connected  by  a  nerve,  this  induction  shock 
traverses  the  nerve  and  stimulates  it ;  this  causes  a  nervous  impulse 
to  travel  to  the  muscle,  which  in  consequence  contracts. 

If  the  first  and  second  wires  are  coiled  many  times,  the  efiect  is 
increased,  because  each  turn  of  the  primary  coil  acts  inductively  on 
each  turn  of  the  secondary  coil 

The  direction  of  the  current  induced  in  the  secondary  coil  is 

the  same  as  that  of  the  current  in  the  primary  coil  at  the  break ;  in 

the  opposite  direction  at  the  make.    The  nearer  the  secondary  coil 

is  to  the  primary,  the  stronger  are  the  currents  induced  in  the 

former. 
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Fig.  110  represents  the  Dii  Bois  ReTmond  coil,  the  one  generally 
emploTed  in  physiological  experiments ;  c  is  the  primary  coil,  and  d 
and  d'  its  two  ends,  which  are  attached  to  the  battery,  a  key  being 
interposed  for  making  and  breaking  \  g  is  the  secondary  coil,  the  two 
terminals  of  which  are  at  its  far  end ;  to  these  the  electrodes  to  the 
nerve  are  attached ;  the  distance  between  the  two  coils,  and  so  the 
strength  of  the  induction  currents,  can  be  varied  at  will  It  is  only 
when  the  primary  current  is  made  or  broken,  or  its  intensity  increased 
or  diminished,  that  induetion  shocks  occur  in  the  secondary  cironit 
which  stimulate  the  nerve.  When  one  wishes  to  produce  a  rapid 
succession  of  make  and  break  shocks  the  automatic  interrupter  or 


Via.  110.— Dn  Bob  Raymond'*  Jodiiccioii  Coll. 

Wagner's  hammer  seen  at  the  right-hand  end  of  the  diagram  is 
included  in  the  circuit. 

The  next  thing  to  be  noticed  is  that  the  break  effects  are  strenger 
than  the  make  effects ;  this  is  easily  felt  by  placing  the  electrodes 
on  the  tongue.  This  is  due  to  what  is  called  Faraday's  extra 
current.  This  is  a  current  produced  in  the  primary  eou  by  the 
indaotive  influence  of  contiguous  turns  of  that  wire  on  each  other ; 
its  direction  is  t^ainst  that  of  the  battery  current  at  make,  and  so 
the  make  shock  is  lessened.  At  the  break  the  extra  current  is  of 
such  short  duration  (because  when  the  circuit  is  broken  there  can  be 
no  current  at  all)  that  for  all  practical  purposes  it  may  be  considered 
as  non-existent 

The  same  difference  of  strength  occurs  alternately  in  the  repeated 
shocks  produced  by  Winer's  hammer.  Helmboltz,  to  obviate  this, 
introduced  a  modification  now  known  after  him.  It  consists  in 
bridging   the   current  by  a   side  wire,   so  that   the  current  never 
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entirely  ceases  in  the  primary  coil,  bnt  ia  alternately  strengthened 
uid  weakened  by  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  hammer ;  the  strengthening 
corresponds  to  the  ordinary  make,  and  ia  weakened  by  the  make 
extoa  cnnent,  which  occurs  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  battery 
conent ',  the  hreak  is  also  incomplete,  and  bo  it  is  weakened  by  the 
hteak   extra    current,  which  ^^ 

brang  in  the  same  direction 
as  tiie  battery  current  im- 
pedes its  disappearance. 

The    two  next  diagrams 
show  the  way  the  intermpter 
acts.    We  are  snppoaed  to  be 
looking  at  the  end  of   the 
primary    coil;     the     battery 
iriree    are    attached   to    the 
binding  screws  A  and  E  (fig. 
111).  The  corrent  now  passes 
to  the  primary  coil  by  the 
pillar  on  the  left  and  the  spring  or  handle  of  the  hammer  as  far  as 
the  acrew  (0) ;  after  gcnng  round  the  primary  coil,  one  turn  only  of 
which  ia  seen,  it  twists  round  a  pillar  of  soft  iron  on  the  right-hand 
side,  and  then  to  the  acrew  E  and  back  to  the  battery;  the  result 
of  a  current  going  aronnd  a  bar  of  soft  iron  is  to  make  it  a  magnet, 
so  it  attracts  the  hammer,  and  draws  the  spring  away  from  the  top 
screw  C,  and  thna  breaks  the  cnrrent ;  the  corrent  ceases,  the  soft 
iron  is  no  longer  a  magnet,  so 
it  releases  the  hammer,  and 
contact   ia   restored    by    the 
spring;  then  the  same  thing 
starts  over  again,  and   so  a 
socceesion     of     break     and 
make    shocks    occurs    alter- 
nately and  automatically. 

In   Helmholtz's  modifica- 
tion   (fig.    112)   the    battery 
wires  are  connected  as  before. 
The  interrupter  is  bridged  by 
F».  111.  a  wire   from   B   to   C   (also 

shown  in  fig.  110,  «).  C  ia 
raised  oat  of  reach,  and  the  lower  screw  F  is  brought  within  reach 
of  the  apring.  Owing  to  the  wire  BC,  the  vibration  of  the  hammer 
never  entir^  breaks  the  current 

Instead  of  Wagner's  hammer  a  long  vibrating  reed  constructed 
on  the  same  principle  is  often  used.  This  has  the  advantage  that 
the  rate  of  vibration  can  be  varied  at  will  by  means  of  a  sliding 
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damp  which  fixes  the  reed,  so  that  difTerent  leogths  of  it  can  be 
made  to  vibrate.  If  a  long  piece  of  reed  vibrates,  it  does  so  slowl;, 
and  tbuB  succesaire  induction  shocks  at  long  intervals  can  be  sent 
into  the  nerve.  But  if  one  wishes  to  stimulate  a  nerve  more  rapidly, 
the  length  of  reed  allowed  to  vibrate  can  be  shortened. 

In  Ewald's  modification  of  the  coil  there  is  another  simple  method 
of  modifying  the  rate  of  the  interrupter.  But  an  hour  spent  in  the 
laboratory  with  an  induction  coU  and  cell  will  teach  the  Bludent 
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much  more  easily  all  these  facts  than  any  amount  of  reading  and 
description. 

We  can  pass  now  to  the  myograph.  There  are  many  different 
forms  of  this  instrument.     Fig.  113  shows  Helmboltz's  instrument. 

The  bony  origin  of  the  gastrocnemius  is  held  firmly  by  forceps, 
and  the  tendo  Achillis  tied  to  a  weighted  lever ;  the  end  of  the  lever 
ia  provided  with  a  writing-point  such  as  a  piece  of  pointed  parch- 
ment; when  the  muscle  contracte  it  pulls  the  lever  up,  and  this 
movement  is  magnified  at  the  end  of  the  lever.  The  writing-point 
scratches  on  a  piece  of  glazed  paper  covered  with  a  layer  of  soot ;  the 
paper  is  wrapped  roimd  a  cylinder.  When  the  lever  goes  up  the 
writing-point  will  mark  an  upstroke;  when  it  falls  it  will  mark  a 
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downstroke,  and  if  the  cjrlinder  is  traToUing,  the  downstrokB  will 
be  writteD  oa  a  diflerent  p&rt  of  the  paper  than  the  upstroke;  thus 
a  moacto  curre  or  mrosnun  is  obtained  The  paper  maj  then  be 
removed,  varmahed,  and  pteserrBd 

ilg.  114  ahows  a  somewhat  different  arrangement 
The  moscle  is  fixed  himzootaUy  on  a  piece  of  cork,  B,  one  end 
being  fixed  by  a  pin  tfamst  through  the  knee-joint  into  the  cork ;  dw 


U^CT-.    Til* 

lendo  AchillU  is  tied  to  a  lever  which  is  weighted  near  its  hilcmm : 
the  lever  is  so  arranged  that  it  rests  on  a  screw  till  the  moscle  begins 
to  contract;  the  mnade  therefore  does  not  feel  the  weight  till  it 
begins  to  contnct,  and  gives  a  better  contraction  than  if  it  had  been 
preriotislj  strained  bj  tiw  weight  This  arrangement  is  called  afttr- 
Icttdimg. 

The  writing  surface  is  again  a  travelling  cvUnder  tightly  covered 
witli  ■n*"Jf**  glaxed  p^er.    The  rest  of  the  apparatus  shows  how 
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cell,  coil,  keys,  and  elecbrodus  are  applied  with  the  object  of  stimulat- 
ing the  nerve. 

The  key  E  makes  and  breaks  the  primary  circuit,  but  the  effect  is 
only  felt  by  the  muscle-nerve  preparation  when  the  short-circuiting 
key  D  in  the  secondary  circuit  is  opened. 

Instead  of  the  key  E  it  is  better  to  have  what  is  called  a  "  kick* 
over"  key,  which  the  cylinder  by  means  of  a  bar  projecting  from  it 
knocks  over  and  so  breaks  the  primary  circuit  during  the  course  of  a 
revolution.  The  exact  position  of  the  writing-point  at  the  moment 
of  break,  that  is  the  moment  of  excitation,  can  then  he  marked  on 
the  blackened  paper. 

Besides  the  travelling  cylinder  there  are  other  forms  of  writing 
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surface.  Thus  fig.  115  representB  the  spring  myograph  of  Du  Bois 
Beymond.  Here  a  blackened  glass  plate  is  shot  along  by  the  recoil 
of  a  spring ;  as  it  travels  it  kicks  over  a  key,  and  the  result  of  this, 
the  muscular  contraction,  is  written  on  the  plate. 

The  pendvium  myograph  (fig.  116)  is  another  form.  The  pen- 
dulum carries  a  smoked  glass  plate  upon  which  the  writing-point  of 
the  muscle  lever  is  made  to  mark.  The  break  shock  is  sent  into  the 
muscle-nerve  preparation  hy  the  pendulum  in  its  swing  opening  a 
key  in  the  primary  circuit.  This  key  is  shown  on  an  enlarged  scale 
in  EC  (fig.  116). 

To  keep  the  preparation  fresh  during  an  experiment,  it  should  bo 
covered  with  a  glass  shade,  the  air  of  which  is  kept  moist  by  means 
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One  form  of   moist  chamber  is  shown  in 


I «.— Pendolom  Mji«r»pli  »nd  »oe«Mory  p«rt«  <FJck'ii  ptitam; 
■wliiES ;  B,  catch  on  lomt  end  of  nyognpli  (ipanlng  Ue  \cej,  Q,  in  iu  i^ng ;  D,  ■  iprliig-catch 
wlilcb  ntaJni  myograph,  ai  Indicated  by  dottoil  llnia,  and  on  preariog  down  tha  haodi*  ot  which 
Uie  pcodolDm  iwlDgi  along  tbaacc  to  D  gn  Cbs  teft  trf  llgnn,  and  lacaogbtby  Iti  ipctng. 

The  last  piece  of  apparatus  necessarj  is  a  time-marker,  so  that 
the  events  recorded  in  the  myogram  can  be  timed.    The  simplest 
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time-marker  is  a  tuning-tork  vibrating  100  times  a  second.  This  is 
struck,  and  by  means  ol  a  writing-point  fixed  on  to  one  of  the  prongs 
of  the  fork,  these  vibrations  may  he  written  beneath  the  myogram. 
More  elaborate  forms  of  electrical  time-markers  or  ohronc^aphs  are 
frequently  employed. 

The  Simple  Uusole  Ounre. 
We  can  now  pass  on  to  results,  and  study  first  the  result  of  a 
single  instantaneous  stimulus  upon  a  muscle.    This  causes  a  single 
or  timpU  muaeular  contraction,  or,  as  it  is  often  called,  a  twitch.     [Hie 

g'aphic  record  of  such  a  contraction  is  called  the  simpU  muscle  carvt. 
ne  of  these  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  figure  (fig.  118). 


The  muscle  was  stimulated  by  a  sii^le  induction-shock,  at  the 
instant  marked  P  upon  the  base-line.  The  lower  wavy  line  is  traced 
by  a  tuning-fork  vibrating  100  times  a  second,  and  serves  to  measure 
the  time  occupied  in  each  part  of  the  contraction. 

It  will  be  observed  that  after  the  stimulus  has  been  applied 
there  is  an  interval  before  the  contraction  commencea  This 
interval,  termed  the  latent  period,  when  measured  by  the  tuning- 
fork  tracing  is  seen  to  be  about  -^^^  sec.  During  the  latent  period 
there  is  no  apparent  change  in  the  muscle. 

The  second  part  is  the  stage  of  oontraotioa  proper.  The  lever 
is  raised  by  the  shortening  of  the  muscle.  The  contraction  is  at  first 
very  rapid,  but  then  progresses  more  slowly  to  its  maximum. 

The  next  stage  is  the  stage  of  elongation.  After  reaching  its 
highest  point,  the  lever  descends  in  consequence  of  the  elongation 
of  the  muscle.  The  small  waves  which  follow  the  mam  curve  are 
simply  due  to  the  elasticity  of  the  muscle  and  recording  apparatus, 
and  are  most  marked  when  the  contraction  is  rapid  and  vigorous. 
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The  whole  contraction  occupies  about  ^  of  a  second.  With 
regard  to  the  latent  period,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  if  the  muscle 
is  stimulated  indirectly,  t.«.,  through  its  nerve,  some  of  the  apparent 
lost  time  is  oceupied  in  the  propagation  of  the  nervous  impulse  along 
the  nerva  To  obtain  the  true  latent  period,  this  must  be  deducted. 
Then  there  is  latency  in  the  apparatus  (friction  of  the  lever,  etc.)  to 
be  taken  into  account.  This  can  be  got  rid  of  by  photographing  the 
contracting  muscle,  on  a  sensitive  photographic  plate  travelling  at 
an  accurately-timed  rate.  By  such  means  it  is  found  that  the  true 
latent  period  is  much  shorter  than  was  formerly  supposed.  It  is 
only  7^  of  a  second.     In  red  muscles  it  is  longer. 

We  now  come  to  the  action  of  various  factors  in  modifying  the 
character  of  the  simple  muscle  curve. 

1.  Influence  of  strength  of  stimulus, — A  minimal  stimulus  is  that 
which  is  just  strong  enough  to  produce  a  contraction.  If  the 
strength  of  stimulus  is  increased  the  amount  of  contraction  as 
measured  by  the  height  of  the  curve  is  increased,  until  a  certain 
point  is  reached  (maximal  stimulus),  beyond  which  increase  in  the 
stimulus  produces  no  increase  in  the  amount  of  contraction.  The 
latent  period  is  shorter  with  a  strong  than  with  a  weak  stimulus. 

2.  Influence  of  load, — Increase  of  load  decreases  the  amount  of 
contraction,  until  at  last  a  weight  is  reached  which  the  muscle  is 
unable  to  lift  The  latent  period  is  somewhat  longer  with  a  heavy 
load  than  with  a  light  one. 

3.  Influence  of  fatigue. — This  can  be  very  well  illustrated  by 
letting  the  muscle  write  a  curve  with  every  revolution  of  the 
cylinder,  until  it  ceases  to  contract  at  all.  Fig.  119  shows  the 
result.  At  first  the  contractions  improve,  each  being  a  little 
higher  than  the  preceding ;  this  is  known  as  the  heneflcial  effect  of 
contraction,  and  the  graphic  record  is  called  a  staircase.  Then  the 
contractions  get  less  and  less.  But  what  is  most  noticeable  is  that 
the  curves  are  much  more  prolonged ;  the  latent  period  gets  longer ; 
the  period  of  contraction  gets  longer ;  and  the  period  of  relaxation 
gets  very  much  longer;  this  condition  is  known  as  contracture,  so 
that  the  original  base-line  is  not  reached  by  the  time  the  next 
stimulus  arrivea  In  the  last  stages  of  fatigue,  contracture  passes 
ofEl     Contracture  is  often  absent  in  fatigue  of  mammalian  muscle. 

4  JEffect  of  temperature. — Cpld^  at  first  increases  the  height  of 
contraction,  then  diminishes  it ;  otherwise  the  effect  is  very  like  that 
of  fatigue,  increasing  the  duration  of  all  stages  of  the  curve. 

Moderate  warmth  increases  the  height  and  diminishes  the 
duration  of  all  stages  of  the  curve,  latent  period  included.  This  may 
be  readily  shown  by  dropping  salt  solution  *  at  diflTerent  tempera- 

*  PbysiolcMpcal  saline  solution  used  for  bathing  living  tissue  is  a  0'9  per  cent, 
solution  of  sodiiim  chloride  in  ordinary  tap  water. 

G 
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tures  on  to  the  muscle  before  taking  its  curve.  Fig,  120  ehowB  the 
result  of  such  an  experiment.  Too  great  heat  (above  42'  C.)  induces 
hmt  rigor,  due  to  the  coagulation  of  the  muacle  proteins. 


5-  Effwt  of  veratrirte. — If  this  is  injected  into  the  frog  before  the 
uuiscie-nerve  preparation  is  made,  the  very  remarkable  result  seen 


Fio.  lil.— Vsolrine  curve.  Ukun  on  >  ■nrj  slowly  tnTelllnR  cyltadw;  the  tlme-U»clng  indlolos 

in   fi^.   121    is   produced    on    stimulation;    there    is    an    enormous 
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prolongation  of  the  period  of  relaxation ;  marked  hj  &  aecoodar; 
rise,  and  sometimeB  bj  tremors.  The  second  rise  has  received 
various  explanatiouR,  none  of  which  can  be  regarded  as  Batisfactorf. 
After  repeated  stimulation  the  veratrine  efTect  passes  off,  but  returns 
■after  a  period  of  rest. 

The  Musole-Wave. 

The  first  part  of  a  muscle  which  contracts  is  the  part  where  the 
nerve-fibres  enlor ;  the  nerve  impulses,  however,  are  so  rapidly  carried 
to  all  the  fibres  that  for  practical  purposes  they  all  contract  tc^tber. 
But  in  a  nerveless  muscle,  that  la  one  rendered  physiologically  nerve- 
less by  curare,  if  one  end  of  the  muscle  is  stimulated,  the  contraction 
travels  as  a  wave  of  thickening  to  the  other  end  of  the  muscle,  and 
the  rate  of  propagation  of  this  wave  can  be  recorded  graphically. 
The  next  figure  (fig.  122)  represents  one  of  the  numerous  methods 


that  have  been  devised  for  this  purpose.  A  muscle  with  long  parallel 
fibres,  like  the  sartorius,  is  taken ;  it  is  represented  diagrammatically 
in  the  figure.  It  is  stimulated  at  the  end,  whwe  tne  two  wires, 
+  and  — ,  are  placed ;  it  is  grasped  in  two  places  by  pincers,  which 
are  opened  by  the  wave  of  thickening ;  the  opening  of  the  first  pair 
of  pincers  (1)  presses  on  a  drum  or  tambour  connected  to  a  second 
tambour  with  a  recording  lever  (1'),  and  this  lever  goes  up  first ;  the 
lever  (2')  of  the  tambour  connected  with  the  second  pair  of  pincers 
(2)  goes  up  later.  If  the  length  of  muscle  between  the  pairs  of 
pincers  is  measured,  and  by  a  time-tracing  the  delay  in  the  raising 
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of  the  second  lever  is  ascertained,  we  have  the  arithmetical  data  for 
calculating  the  rate  of  propagation  of  the  muscle- wave.  It  is  about 
3  metres  per  second  in  frog's  muscle,  but  is  hastened  bj  warmth  and 
delayed  bj  cold  and  fatigue. 

The  JUfeot  of  Two  suoceasive  Stimuli. 

If  a  second  stimulus  follows  the  first  stimulus  at  a  sufficient 
interval  of  time,  each  will  cause  a  twitch  and  two  simple  muscle 
curves  will  be  written  (fig.  123,  A) ;  the  second  is  a  little  bigger  than 
the  first  (beneficial  efifect  of  contraction).  If  the  second  stimulus 
arrives  before  the  muscle  has  finished  contracting  under  the  infiuence 
of  the  first,  a  second  curve  will  be  added  to  the  first,  as  shown  in 
fig.  123,  B.     This  is  called  superposition,  or  summation  of  effects. 

If  the  two  stimuli  are  in  such  close  succession  that  the  second 
occurs  during  the  latent  period  of  the  first,  the  result  will  differ 
according  as  the  stimuli  are  maximal  or  submaximal.  If  they  are 
maximal,  the  second  stimulus  is  without  effect ;  but  if  submaximal, 
the  two  stimuli  are  added  together,  and  though  producing  a  simple 
muscle  curve,  produce  one  which  is  bigger  than  either  would  have 
produced  separately.    This  is  called  summation  of  stimtUi  (fig.  123,  C). 

BfTeot  of  More  than  Two  Stimuli. 

If  a  succession  of  stimuli  are  sent  into  a  muscle,  or  its  nerve,  the 
results  obtained  depend  on  the  rate  at  which  the  stimuli  follow  one 
another.  If  the  time  intervals  between  the  stimuli  are  sufficiently 
great,  each  stimulus  will  produce  a  simple  muscular  contraction,  and 
one  records  a  succession  of  twitches,  and  the  beneficial  efifect  of 
previous  action  is  exhibited  in  what  is  known  as  a  staircase  (fig.  124, 
A  and  B). 

If  the  induction  shocks  follow  each  other  more  rapidly,  the  efifect 
is  a  continuation  of  the  superposition  curve  already  described  in 
connection  with  two  successive  stimuli  Just  as  a  second  stimulus 
adds  its  curve  to  that  written  as  the  result  of  the  first,  so  a  third 
stimulus  superposes  its  efifect  on  the  second ;  a  fourth  on  the  third, 
and  so  on.  Each  successive  increment  is,  however,  smaller  than 
the  preceding,  and  at  last  the  muscle  remains  at  a  maximum  con- 
traction, till  it  begins  to  relax  from  fatigue. 

A  succession  of  stimuli  may  be  sent  into  the  nerve  of  a  nerve- 
muscle  preparation  by  means  of  the  Wagner's  hammer  of  a  coil,  or 
the  vibrating  reed  previously  mentioned  (p.  92).  This  method  of 
stimulation  is  called  faradiseUion.  Fig.  124,  G  to  F,  shows  the  kind 
of  tracings  one  obtains.  The  number  of  contractions  corresponds  to 
the  number  of  stimulations ;  the  condition  of  prolonged  contraction 
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80  produced,  the  muscle  never  relaxing  completely  between  the 
individual  contractions  of  which  it  is  made  up,  is  called  tetantis: 
incomplete  tetanus,  when  the  individual  contractions  are  discernible 
(fig.  124,  C,  D,  and  E) ;  complete  tetanies,  as  in  fig.  124,  F,  when  the 
contractions  are  so  rapid  as  to  be  completelj  fused  to  form  a  con- 
tinuous line  without  waves. 

The  rate  of  faradisation  necessary  to  cause  complete  tetanus  varies 
a  good  deal;  for  frog's  muscle  it  averages  15  to  20  per  second;  for 
the  pale  muscles  of  the  rabbit,  20  per  second ;  for  the  more  slowly 
contracting  red  muscles  of  the  same  animal,  10  per  second  ;  and  for 
the  extremely  slowly  contracting  muscles  of  the  tortoise  2  per  second 
is  enough.  With  fatigue  as  the  period  of  relaxation  becomes  pro- 
longed, the  rate  necessary  to  produce  complete  tetanus  is  diminished. 

Voluntary  TetanuB. 

We  have  seen  that  voluntary  muscles  under  the  infiuence  of 
artificial  stimuli  may  be  made  to  contract  in  two  ways:  a  single 
excitation  causes  a  single  contraction ;  a  rapid  series  of  excitations 
causes  a  series  of  contractions  which  fuse  to  form  tetanus. 

We  now  come  to  the  important  question,  in  which  of  these  two 
ways  does  voluntary  muscle  ordinarily  contract  in  the  body  ?  The 
answer  to  this  is,  that  voluntary  contraction  resembles,  though  it  is 
not  absolutely  identical  with,  tetanus  artificially  produced.  It  is 
certainly  never  a  twitch.  The  nerve-cells  from  which  the  motor 
fibres  originate  do  not  possess  the  power  of  sending  isolc^ted  impulses 
to  the  muscles;  they  send  a  series  of  impulses  which  result  in  a 
muscular  tetanus,  or  voluntary  tetanies,  as  it  may  conveniently  be 
termed. 

If  a  stethoscope  is  placed  over  any  contracting  muscle  of  the 
human  body,  such  as  the  biceps,  a  low  soimd  is  heard.  The  tone  of 
this  sound,  which  was  investigated  by  WoUaston,  and  later  by 
Helmholtz,  corresponds  to  thirty-six  vibrations  per  second ;  this  was 
r^arded  as  the  first  overtone  of  a  note  of  eighteen  vibrations  per 
second,  and  for  a  long  time  18  per  second  was  believed  to  be  the 
rate  of  voluntary  tetanus. 

The  so-called  "  muscle  sound "  is,  however,  no  indication  of  the 
rate  of  muscular  vibration.  Any  irregular  sound  of  low  intensity 
will  produce  the  same  note ;  it  is,  in  fact,  the  natural  resonance-tone 
of  the  membrana  tympani  of  the  ear,  and,  therefore,  selected  by  the 
organ  of  hearing  when  we  listen  to  any  irregular  mixture  of  faint, 
low-pitched  tones  and  noises. 

A  much  more  certain  indication  of  the  rate  of.  voluntary  tetanus 
is  obtained  by  the  graphic  method.  The  myographs  hitherto  de- 
pcribed  are  obviously  inapplicable  to  the  investigation  of  such  a 
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problem  ia  man.  The  inatrument  employed  ia  termed  a  transmit- 
aum  myograph.  The  next  figure  shows  the  recording  part  of  the 
apparatus. 

It  is  caUed  a  iiarefa  Tamboor.  It  coosists  of  a  drum,  on  the 
membrane  of  which  is  a  metallic  disc  fastened  near  one  end  of  a 
lever,  the  far  extremity  of  which  carries  a  writing  point  The  interior 
of  the  drun  is  connected  by  an  india-rubber  tube  (seen  at  the  right- 
hand  end  of  the  drawing)  to  a  second  tambour  called  the  receiving 

Scnw  to  ragulala  alantlan  of  lavar 
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tambour,  in  which  the  writing  lever  is  absent.  Now  if  the  receiving 
tamboor  is  held  in  the  band,  and  the  thumb  presses  on  the  metallic 
disc  on  the  surface  of  its  membrane,  the  air  within  it  is  set  into 
vibrations  of  the  same  rate  as  those  ocMiurring  in  the  thumb  muscles ; 
and  these  are  propagated  to  the  recording  tambour  and  are  written 
in  a  nutgruS.ed  toTta  by  the  end  of  the  lever  on  a  recording  travelling 
snrfaoa 

The  tracing  obtained  is  that  of  an  incomplete  tetanus,  which  by  a 
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tamo-marker  can  be  seeu   to  be  made  up  of  10  to  12  vibrations  a 
second.    A  typical  tracing  is  shown  in  the  above  figure  (fig.  126). 
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In  some  diseases  these  tremors  are  much  increased,  as  in  the 
clonic  convulsions  of  epilepsy,  or  those  produced  by  strychnine 
poisoning,  but  the  rate  is  the  same. 

Similar  tracings  can  be  obtained  in  an  ansesthetised  animal  by 
strapping  the  receiving  tambour  on  the  surface  of  a  muscle,  and 
causing  it  to  contract  by  stimulating  the  brain  or  spinal  cord.  The 
rate  of  stimulation  makes  no  difference;  however  slow  or  fast  the 
stimuli  occur,  the  nerve-cells  of  the  central  nervous  system  give  out 
impulses  at  their  own  normal  rate. 

The  same  is  seen  in  a  reflex  action.  If  a  tracing  is  taken  from 
a  frog's  gastrocnemius,  the  muscle  being  left  in  connection  with 
the  rest  of  the  body,  its  tendon  only  beong  severed  and  tied  to  a 
lever,  and  if  the  sciatic  nerve  of  the  other  leg  is  cut  through, 
and  the  end  attached  to  the  spinal  cord  is  stimulated,  an  impulse 
passes  up  to  the  cells  of  the  cord,  and  is  then  reflected  down 
to  the  gastrocnemius,  under  observation.  The  impulse  has  thus 
to  traverse  nerve-cells;  the  rate  of  stimulation  then  makes  no 
difference;  the  reflex  contractiou  occurs  at  the  same  rate,  10  or  12 
per  second. 

But  now  a  difficulty  arises ;  if  a  twitch  only  occupies  ^^  of  a 
second,  there  would  be  time  for  ten  complete  twitches  in  a  second  ; 
they  would  not  fuse  to  form  even  an  incomplete  tetanus.  There  must 
be  some  means  by  which  each  individual  contraction  can  be  lengthened 
till  it  fuses  with  the  next  contraction,  or  else  each  component  part 
of  the  contraction  is  itself  composite;  recent  experiments  by  Piper 
indicate  that  the  latter  explanation  is  the  true  one;  he  found 
that  each  wave  of  the  curve  obtained  by  the  graphic  method  is 
really  itself  due  to  fusion  of  contractions  occurring  at  a  more  rapid 
rate.  The  method  he  employed  was  to  count  the  number  of  electrical 
variations  which  accompany  a  voluntary  contraction,  on  the  assump- 
tion that  each  fundamental  unit  of  the  contraction  has  an  electrical 
change  as  its  concomitant.  This  can  be  accomplished  by  the  use  of  a 
very  delicate  galvanometer  (the  string  galvanometer,  p.  121),  the 
movements  of  which  can  be  photographe<i  on  a  rapidly  travelling 
plate.  The  number  of  electrical  variations  is  then  found  to  be  a 
fixed  one  for  each  muscle,  but  to  vary  in  different  muscles.  Various 
spinal  and  cranial  motor  centres  have  thus  different  rhythms,  and 
of  those  hitherto  studied  the  cells  of  the  motor  fibres  of  the  fifth 
cranial  nerve  have  the  highest  rate  of  discharge,  86  to  100  per 
second.  In*  muscles  supplied  by  spinal  nerves  the  rate  is  lower, 
40  to  60. 

Ijm>tT  Systems. — ^The  arrangement  of  the  muscles,  tendons,  and 
bones  presents  examples  of  the  three  systems  of  levers  which  will  be 
known  to  anyone  who  has  studied  mechanics ;  the  student  of  anatomy 
will  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  examples  of  all  three  systems  in 
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the  body.  What  is  most  striking  is  that  the  majority  of  cases  are 
levers  of  the  third  kind,  in  which  there  is  a  loss  of  the  mechanical 
power  of  a  lever,  though  a  gain  in  the  rapidity  and  extent  of  the 
movement. 

Most  muscular  acts  involve  the  action  of  several  muscles,  often 
of  many  muscles.  The  acts  of  walking  and  running  are  examples  of 
very  complicated  muscular  actions  in  which  it  is  necessary  not  only 
that  many  muscles  should  take  part,  but  also  must  do  so  in  their 
proper  order  and  in  due  relation  to  the  action  of  auxiliary  and 
antagonistic  muscles.  This  harmony  in  a  complicated  muscular 
action  is  called  eoordination. 

By  the  device  of  taking  instantaneous  photographs  at  rapidly 
repeated  intervals  during  a  muscular  act,  the  details  of  different 
modes  of  locomotion  in  man  and  other  animals  have  been  very 
thoroughly  worked  out.  With  this  branch  of  research  the  name 
of  Prof.  Marey  is  intimately  associated. 


CHAPTEli  X 

KXTXNSIBIUTT,  ELASTICITT,  AKD  WORE  OF  KUSCLE 

Muscle  is  both  extensible  and  elastic.  It  is  stretched  by  a  weight, 
that  is,  it  possesses  eostensibUity ;  when  the  weight  is  taken  off,  it 
returns  to  its  original  lengthy  that>  is,  it  possesses  elasticity.  The  two 
properties  do  not  necessarily  go  together ;  thus  a  piece  of  putty  is 
very  extensible,  but  it  is  not  elastic ;  a  piece  of  steel  or  a  ball  of 
ivory  are  only  slightly  extensible,  but  after  the  stretching  force  has 
been  removed  they  return  to  their  original  size  and  shape  very 
perfectly. 

A  substance  is  said  to  be  strongly  elastic,  when  it  offers  a  great 
resistance  to  external  forces ;  steel  and  ivory  are  strongly  elastic. 

A  substance  is  said  to  be  perfectly  elastic,  when  its  return  to  its 
original  shape  is  absolute ;  again  steel  and  ivory  may  be  quoted  as 
examples. 

Muscle  is  very  extensible,  i,e,,  it  is  easily  stretched ;  it  is  feebly 
elastic,  i,e.,  it  opposes  no  great  resistance  to  external  force;  it  is, 
however,  perfectly  elastic;  that  is,  it  returns  to  its  original  shape 
very  exactly  after  stretching.  This  is  true  in  the  case  of  living  muscle 
within  the  body,  but  after  very  great  stretching  even  in  the  body, 
and  still  more  so  after  removal  from  the  body,  when  it  begins  to 
undergo  degenerative  changes  culminating  in  death,  its  elasticity  is 
less  perfect. 

The  cohesion  of  muscular  tissue  is  less  than  that  of  tendon. 
£.  Weber  stated  that  a  frog's  muscle  one  centimetre  square  in 
transverse  section  will  support  a  weight  of  a  kilogramme  (over 
2  lbs.)  without  rupture,  but  this  diminishes  as  the  muscle  gradually 
dies. 

The  extensibility  of  any  material  may  be  studied  and  recorded  b} 
measuring  the  increase  of  length  which  occurs  when  that  material  is 
loaded  with  different  weights.  In  Helmholtz's  myograph  (fig.  113), 
different  weights  may  be  placed  in  the  scale-pan  beneath  the  muscle, 
and  the  increase  of  length  recorded  on  a  stationary  blackened  cylinder 
by  the  downward  movement  of  the  writing-point ;  the  cylinder  may 
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then  be  moved  on  a  short  distance,  more  weight  added,  and  the 
additional  increase  of  length  siniilarly  recorded,  and  so  on  for  a 
snooession  of  weights. 

If  this  experiment  is  done  with  some  non-living  substance,  like 
a  steel  spring  or  a  piece  of  india-rubber,  instead  of  a  living  muscle, 
it  is  found  that  the  amount  of  stretching  is  proportional  to  the  weight ; 
a  weight  =  2  produces  an  extension  twice  as  great  as  that  produced 
by  a  weights  1 ;  in  this  way  one  obtains  a  tracing  like  that  seen  on 
the  left  hand  of  figure  127,  and  the  dotted  line  drawn  through  the 
lowest  points  of  the  extensions  is  a  straight  one. 


Fio.  )S7.— <After  Waller.) 
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With  muscle,  however,  this  is  different ;  each  successive  addition 
of  the  same  weight  produces  smaller  and  smaller  increments  of  ex- 
tension, and  the  dotted  line  obtained  is  a  curva 

A  continuous  curve  of  extensibility  may  be  obtained  by  placing 
a  gradually  and  steadily  increasing  force  beneath  the  muscle  instead 
of  a  succession  of  weights  added  at  intervals.  The  most  convenient 
way  of  doing  this  is  to  use  a  steel  spring,  which  is  gradually  and 
steadily  extended;  and  the  writing-point  connected  to  the  muscle 
inscribes  its  excursion  on  a  slowly  moving  cylinder.  If,  then,  after 
the  muscle  has  been  stretched,  the  steel  spring  is  gradually  and 
steadily  relaxed,  the  muscle  retracts  and  again  writes  a  curve  now  in 
the  reverse  direction,  until  it  regains  its  original  length.*  But  in 
muscles  removed  from  the  body,  unless  they  are  very  slightly  loaded, 
the  return  to  the  original  length  is  never  complete;  the  muscle  is 

*  A  mathematical  ezaminatioD  of  these  curves  shows  that  they  are  not  rect- 
m^g^Aur  hjperbolas  as  they  were  once  considered.  They  are  very  variable  in  form, 
aaS  oumot  be  identified  with  any  known  mathematical  curve. 
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permanently  longer  to  a  slight  extent,  which  varies  with  the  amount 
of  the  previous  loading. 

If  the  muscle  is  slowly  loaded  and  slowly  unloaded,  the  curvature 
of  its  tracing  is  much  more  marked  than  if  the  experiment  is  done 
rapidly. 

The  following  three  tracings  are  reproduced  from  some  obtained 
by  Dr  Brodie.     In  the  method  used,  the  records  are  not  complicated 
by  the  curve  of  a  lever,  but  the  movement  was  simply  magnified  by 
a  beam  of  light  falling  on  a  mirror  attached  to  the  end  of  the  muscle, 
and  reflected  on  to  a  travelling  photc^raphic  plate.     Each  tracing  is 
to  be  read  from  right  to  left;  the  lirst  one  (A)  shows  the  result  of 
stretching  a  steel  spring  by  a  steadily  increasing  force ;  the  end  of 
the  spring  gets  lower  and  lower, 
and  describes  a  straight  line;  at 
the  apex  of  the  tracing  unloading 
began  and  went  on   steadily  tiO 
the  spring  once  more  r^ained  its 
initial  length.     The  upstroke,  like 
the  downstroke,  is  a  straight  lina 
In  B  and  C  muscles  were   used ; 
it  will  be  noticed  that  the  muscle 
does  not  regain  its  original  length 
after  unloading  is  completed,  and 
the  upward  tendency  of  the  tracing 
beyond  this  point  represents  after- 
retraction.     In  B,  the  extension 
was  applied  rapidly,  the  tracing 
is  almost  a  straight  line;   in  C, 
the  extension  was  brought  about 
more  slowly,  and  the  tracing  is  a 
curve;  in  both  cases  the  tracing 
of  the  period  of  unloading  shows 
more  curvature, 
,„  J,  ,  This  introduces  us  to  what  is 
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called  afler-extensum  and  after- 
relraction.  That  is  to  say,  after  a  muscle  is  weighted  there  is  an 
immediate  elongation,  followed  by  a  gradual  elongation  which 
continues  for  some  time ;  or  if  a  muscle  has  been  weighted  and  is 
then  unloaded  there  is  an  immediate  slackening,  followed  by  a 
gradual  after-retraction. 

This  may  be  shown  by  looking  at  the  graphic  records  shown  in 
the  next  diagram.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  extension  is  greatest 
when  the  muscle  is  in  a  contracted  condition,  and  smallest  when  it  is 
dead  (in  rigor).  In  fatigue  the  after-extension  is  very  marked,  and 
the  return  after  imloading  very  imperfect 
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We  may  now  give  the  results  of  an  actual  experiment ;  a  muscle 
was  loaded  with  successive  weights  of  50,  100,  150,  etc.,  grammes, 
and  its  length  carefully  measured  in  centimetres. 


Load    .... 

^ 

100 

150 

200 

250 

800 

Total  extensioo 

8^ 

6 

8 

9-5 

10 

10-8 

2-8 

2 

1-5 

0-5 

0-3 

Figure  129  shows  that  the  contracted  muscle  is  more  extensible 
than  the  uncontracted  muscle.  This  may  be  still  further  illustrated 
by  an  example  given  on  the  following 
page  in  the  fonn  of  a  diagranu 

The  thick  lines  represent  the  con- 
tracted muscle,  the  tliin  ones  the  un- 
contracted. It  is  represented  as  being 
stretched  by  different  weights  indicated 
along  the  top  line;  and  the  lengths 
under  the  influence  of  these  weights 
are  separated  by  equal  distances. 
Thus  A  C  represents  the  length  of  the 
uncontracted  muscle,  A  B  of  the  con- 
tracted muscle  when  unloaded.  A'  C 
and  A'  B'  the  same  under  the  influence 
of  a  weight  of  50  grammes,  and  so  on. 

The  curve  connecting  the  ends  of 
the  lengths  of  the  contracted  muscle 
falls  faster  than  that  obtained  from 
the  uncontracted  one,  until  at  the 
point  P  under  the  influence  of  a  weight 
of  250  grammes,  the  two  curves  meet ; 
that  is  to  say,  250  grammes  is  the 
weight  which  the  muscle  was  just  un- 
able to  lift  Suppose  a  muscle  has  to 
lift  the  weight  of  200  grammes,  it 
begins  with  a  length  A"  C,  but  when 
it  contracts  it  haf  n,  length  A""  B^  that 
is,  it  has  contracted  a  distance  of  B"  C", 
which  is  very  small;  when  it  has  to 
lift  a  less  weight  it  shortens  more, 
when  a  greater  weight  it  shortens  less ;  till  when  it  sliortens  least  it 
lifts  the  greatest  weight. 

This  experiment  illustrates  the  general  truth  that  when  a  muscle 
is  contracted  it  is  more  extensibla  At  the  point  P  the  energy 
tending  to  shorten  the  muscle  (its  contractile  power)  is  exactly  equal 
to  the  energy  tending  to  lengthen  it  against  its  elastic  force.  Thus 
we  hare  the  apparent  paradox  at  this  point,  that  a  muscle  when 


in  rigor 

1 

In  ttttmus 

( 

Normal 
Fatigued 

■-J 

(I 

« 

Flo.  129.— Exteniiibility  of  muscle  in 
diflereiit  states  ;  teitted  by  M  grammefl 
applied  for  sliort  i^eriodK.  Traciiigji 
to  be  read  from  left  to  right.  (After 
Waller.) 
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contracted  has  exactly  the  same  length  as  when  uncontracted ;  but 
this  is  a  matter  of  everyday  experience ;  if  one  tries  to  lift  a  weight 
beyond  one's  strength,  one  fails  to  raise  it,  but  nevertheless  one's 
muscles  have  been  contracting  in  the  effort ;  they  have  not  contracted 
in  the  restricted  sense  of  becoming  shorter,  but  that  is  not  the  only 
change  a  muscle  undergoes  when  it  contracts;  the  other -changes, 
electrical,  thermal,  chemical,  etc.,  have  taken  place,  as  evidenced  in 
one's  own  person  by  the  fact  that  the  individual  has  got  warm  in  his 
efforts,  or  may  even  feel  fatigue  afterwards. 

But  the  paradox  does  not  end  here,  for  if  diagram  130  is  again 
looked  at,  it  will  be  seen  that  beyond  the  point  P  the  two  curves 
cross ;  in  other  words,  the  muscle  may  even  elongate,  due  to  increase 
of  extensibility,  when  it  contracts.  This  is  known  after  its  discoverer 
as  Weber* $  paradox.     The  increase  of  extensibility  of  muscle  during 


Contracted 
Uncon  traded - 
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contraction  is  protective  and  tends  to  prevent  rupture  in  efforts  to 
*^  raise  heavy  weights. 

Influence  of  Temperature  on  Extensibility, — If  a  piece  of  iced 
india-rubller  is  taken  and  stretched  by  a  weight,  its  retractility  when 
the  weight  is  removed  is  very  small  If,  now,  when  the  weight  is  on 
it,  it  is  warmed  at  one  point,  as  by  placing  the  hand  on  it,  its 
retractility  is  increased  and  it  contracts,  raising  the  weight.  Some 
physiologists  have  considered  that  muscular  contraction  can  be 
explained  in  this  way ;  they  have  supposed  that  the  heat  formed  in 
muscular  contraction  acts  like  warmth  as  applied  to  india-rubber. 
This  view  is,  however,  incorrect.  It  is  much  more  probable  that 
there  is  no  causal  relationship  between  the  temperature-change  and 
the  extensibility-change  which  occur  when  muscle  contracts;  both 
are  simultaneously  proiduced  by  the  stimulus. 

Moreover,  the  influence  of  heat  on  muscle  is  by  no  means  the 
same  as  that  on  india-rubber.    This  influence  is  not  invariable,  and 
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at  certain  temperatuies  near  the  freezmg-point,  and  under  the 
influence  of  certain  weights,  actual  elongation  nlay  occur  when  the 
temperature  is  raised. 

Husonlar  Tonus. 

In  the  living  animal,  muaclee  are  more  or  less  stretched,  hut 
never  taut  between  their  two  attachments.  They  are  in  a  state  of 
tonicity  or  tonv»,  and  when  divided  they  contraci  and  the  two  parts 
separata  Thus  a  muscle,  even  at  rest,  is  in  a  favourable  condition 
to  contract  without  losing  time  or  enei^  in  taking  in  slack. 

Muscular  tonus  is  under  the  control  of  the  nervous  system  (on 
the  reflex  character  of  this  control,  see  later,  under  Tendon  Eeflexes) ; 
the  moacles  lengthen  when  their  aerves  are  divided,  or  when  they 
are  rendered  physiolt^cally  nerveless  by  curare.  Besides  the  nervous 
system,  the  state  of  muscular  nutrition  dependent  on  a  due  supply 
of  healthy  blood  must  also  be  reckoned  as  important  in  maintaining 
muscular  tonus. 

Work  of  Husole. 

The  question  of  muscular  work  is  intimately  associated  with  that 
of  elasticity.  In  a  technical  sense,  work  (W)  is  the  product  of  the 
knd  (l)  and  the  height  (A)  to  which  it  is  raised.    W  =  /  x  A. 

Thus  in  fig.  130,  when  the  muscle  is  unloaded  the  work  done  is 
nil:  W  =  BCxO  =  0.  When  the  load  is  250,  again  the  work  done 
is  nU,  because  then  A  =  0.     With  the  load  50,  W  =  B'  C  x  50. 

If  the  height  is  measured  in  feet  and  the  load  in  pounds,  work  is 
expressed  in   terms  of  foot-poimds.     If  the  height  is  measured  in 


millimetres  or  metres,  and  the  load  in  grammes,  the  work  is  expressed 
in  gramme-millimetres  or  gramme-metres  respectively. 

This  may  be  shown  diagrammatically  by  marking  on  a  horizontal 
base  line  or  abacisaa,  distances  proportionate  to  different  weights, 
and  vertical  lines  (ordinates)  drawn  through  these  represent  the 
height  to  which  they  are  lifted  (see  fig.  131). 

In  the  diagram  (fig.  131)  the  figures  along  the  base  line  repres^t 
grammes,  and  the  figures  along  the  vertical  line  represent  milli- 
metrea.     The  work  done  as  indicated  by  the  first  line  is  lOx  5  =  5^ 
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gCAinme-millimetres,  the  next  20  x  6  =>  120  gramme-millimetres,  and 
so  on,  while  the  last  on  the  right,  100  x  3  =  300  gramme-millimetres. 
It  is  thus  seen  that  the  height  of  a  muscle-curve  is  no  measure  of  the 
work  done  by  the  muscle  unless  the  weight  lifted  is  taken  into 
account  as  well 

The  following  figures  are  taken  from  an  actual  experiment  done 
with  the  frog's  gastrocnemius  (Weber) : — 


Weight  Uftod. 

Height. 

Work  done. 

« 

5  grammes 
16 
25 
30 

27*6  millimetres 
26-1 
11-45 
7-3 

138  g^ramme-miliimetres 

376 

286 

219 

Fio.  182.— Dynamometer. 


The  work  increases  with  the  weight  up  to  a  certain  maximum, 
after  which  a  diminution  occurs,  more  or  less  rapidly,  according  as 
the  muscle  is  fatigued. 

Similar  experiments  have  been  made  in  human  beings,  weights 
being  lifted  by  the  calf  muscles,  or  elbow  muscles,  leverage  being 

allowed  for.  In  the  higher 
animals  the  energy  so  ob- 
tained compared  with  the  frc^ 
is  about  twice  as  great  for 
the  same  volume  of  muscular 
tissue. 

Fig.  132  represents  a  com- 
mon form  of  dynamometer  for 
clinical  use,  employed  in  test- 
ing the  muscles  of  the  arms 
and  hands.  It  is  squeezed  by  the  hand,  and  an  index  represents 
kilogrammes  of  pressure. 

The  muscle,  regarded  as  a  machine,  is  sometimes  compared  to 
artificial  machines  like  a  steam-engine.  A  steam-engine  is  supplied 
with  fuel,  the  latent  energy  of  which  is  transformed  into  work  and 
heat.  The  carbon  of  the  coal  unites  with  oxygen  to  form  carbonic 
acid,  and  it  is  in  this  process  of  combustion  or  oxidation  that  heat 
and  work  are  liberated.  Although  the  analogy  between  muscle  and 
a  steam-engine  is  by  no  means  an  exact  one  (see  more  fully  p.  397), 
nevertheless  it  may  stand  for  our  present  purpose.  In  a  steam- 
engine  a  good  deal  of  fuel  is  consumed,  but  there  is  great  economy 
in  the  consumption  of  the  living  muscular  material.  Take  the 
work  done  by  a  gramme  (about  15  grains)  of  muscle  in  raising  a 
weight  of  4  grammes  to  the  height  of  4  metres  (about  13  feet) ;  in 
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doing  this  work  probably  less  than  a  thousandth  part  of  the  muscle 
has  been  consumed. 

Next  let  us  consider  the  relationship  between  the  work  and  the 
heat  produced.  An  ordinary  locomotiye  wastes  about  96  per  cent,  of 
its  available  energy  as  heat,  only  4  per  cent,  being  represented  as 
work.  In  the  best  triple-expansion  steam-engine  the  work  done  rises 
to  12*5  per  cent,  of  the  total  energy. 

In  muscle,  various  experimenters  give  different  numbers.  Thus, 
Fick  calculated  that  33  per  cent,  of  the  mechanical  energy  is  avail- 
able as  work ;  later  he  foimd  this  estimate  too  high,  and  stated  the 
number  as  25 ;  Chauveau  gives  12  to  15 ;  M'Kendrick  17.  Thus 
muscle  is  a  little  more  economical  than  the  best  steam-engines ;  but 
the  muscle  has  this  great  advantage  over  any  engine,  for  the  heat  it 
produces  is  not  wasted,  but  is  used  for  keeping  up  the  body  tempera- 
ture, the  fall  of  which  below  a  certain  point  would  lead  to  .death,  not 
only  of  the  muscles  but  of  the  body  generally. 

So  far  we  have  been  speaking  as  though  the  only  active  phase  of  muscular  con- 
traction  is  the  period  of  shortening.  It  is,  however,  extremely  probable  that 
lengthening  is  also  an  active  process.  This  was  originally  mooted  by  Fick,  who 
pointed  out  that  the  fah  of  a  muscle  lever  during  the  relaxation  period  is  of  variable 
speed,  and  is  obviously  not  due  to  the  passive  elongation  of  the  muscle  by  gravity ; 
tne  way  in  which  this  part  of  the  curve  is  varied  by  such  agencies  as  temperature, 
and  drugs  like  veratrine,  also  indicates  that  relaxation  is  an  independent  process. 

Itotome  and  Isometric  Ourves.^lf,  in  recording  the  contraction  of  a  muscle,  the 
load  is  applied  vertically  under  the  muscle,  its  pull  upon  the  muscle  varies  during 
the  successive  stages  of  a  single  contraction,  owing  to  the  inertia  of  the  load.  In 
order  to  avoid  this  variation  in  tension,  it  is  usual  to  apply  the  weight  at  a  point 
dose  to  the  fulcrum  of  the  recording  lever,  so  that  when  the  lever  is  raised,  the 
weight  remains  practically  stationary,  and  thus  the  error  due  to  its  inertia  is  avoided. 
In  order  to  apply  the  necessary  tension  to  the  muscle,  the  weight  hanging  on  the 
lever  must  be  increased  in  the  ratio  of  the  distances  of  the  muscle  and  weight  from 
the  fulcrum.  A  twitch  recorded  under  such  circumstances  is  called  isotonic^  i,e. ,  one 
in  which  the  tension  remains  constant  throughout  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
muscle  is  fixed  at  both  ends,  and  then  excited,  the  resulting  activity  expresses  itself 
in  a  phAse  of  increasing  tension  followed  by  one  of  decreasing  tension.  If  the 
alteratioins  of  tension  are  recorded,  we  obtain  what  is  called  an  isometric  curve. 
This  curve  is  obtained  by  making  the  muscle  pull  against  a  spring  which  is  so  strong 
that  the  muscle  can  only  move  it  to  a  very  slight  extent.  This  slight  movement  is 
then  highly  magnified.  The  curve  thus  obtained  resembles  in  its  main  features  an 
isotonic  contraction,  but  its  maximum  is  reached  earlier,  and  it  returns  to  the  zero 
position  sooner.  The  flat  top  of  the  isometric  curve  described  by  the  earlier 
obserTcrs  was  due  to  the  imperfection  of  the  instruments  employed.  The  tracings 
of  muscle  curves  given  in  previous  illustrations  (see  figs.  118  to  124)  were  obtained 
by  the  isotonic  method,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  isometric  curve  is  a  more  faithiiil 
record  of  the  variations  in  the  intensity  of  the  contraction  process  than  that  yielded 
by  the  isotonic  metho^.  The  momentum  or  swing  of  a  light  lever  such  as  is  used 
for  obtaining  isotonic  curves  will  no  doubt*  account  for  the  extra  upward  movement 
it  executes.  The  whole  matter  has  been  keenly  discussed,  and  the  foregoing  view 
is  that  expressed  by  Kaiser.  Schenk,  on  the  other  hand,  maintains  what  appears  to 
be  an  improbable  idea,  that  there  are  really  two  kinds  of  change  in  muscle,  which 
account  for  the  difference  obtained  by  the  two  methods. 


CHAPTER  XI 

THE  ELECTRICAL  PHENOMENA  09  MU&QUL 

We  have  seen  that  the  chemical  processes  occurring  in  muscular  con- 
traction lead  to  a  transformation  of  energy  into  work  and  heat. 
These  changes  are  accompanied  by  electrical  disturbances  also. 

The  history  of  animal  electricity  forms  one  of  &b  most  fascinat- 
ing of  chapters  in  physiological  discovery.  It  dates  from  1786, 
when  Gktlvani  made  his  first  observations.  Gkilvani  was  Professor  of 
Anatomy  and  Physiology  at  the  University  of  Bologna,  and  his  wife 
was  one  day  preparing  some  frog's  legs  for  dinner,  when  she  noticed 
that  the  apparently  dead  legs  became  convulsed  when  sparks  were 
emitted  from  a  frictional  electrical  machine  which  stood  by.  Galvani 
then  wished  to  try  the  effect  of  lightning  and  atmospheric  electricity 
on  animal  tissues.  So  he  hung  up  some  frogs'  legs  to  the  iron  trellis- 
work  round  the  roof  of  his  house  by  means  of  copper  hooks,  and  saw 
that  they  contracted  whenever  the  wind  blew  them  against  the  iron. 
He  imagined  this  to  be  due  to  electricity  secreted  by  the  animal 
tissues,  and  this  new  principle  was  called  QcUvanism.  But  all  his 
contemporaries  did  not  agree  with  this  idea,  and  most  prominent 
among  his  opponents  was  Volta,  Professor  of  Physics  at  another 
Italian  university,  Pavia.  He  showed  that  the  muscular  contractions 
were  not  due  to  animal  electricity,  but  to  artificial  electricity  pro- 
duced by  contact  with  different  metals. 

The  controversy  was  a  keen  and  lengthy  one,  and  was  terminated 
by  the  death  of  Galvani  in  1798.  Before  he  died,  however,  he  gave 
to  the  world  the  experiment  known  as  "  contraction  without  metols," 
which  we  shall  study  presently,  and  which  conclusively  proved  the 
existence  of  animal  electricity.  Volta,  however,  never  believed  in  it. 
In  his  hand  electricity  took  a  physical  turn,  and  the  year  after 
Galvani's  death  he  invented  the  Voltaic  pile,  the  progenitor  of  our 
modem  batteries.  Volta  was  right  in  maintaining  that  galvanism 
can  be  produced  independently  of  animals,  but  wrong  in  denying  that 
electrical  currents  could  be  obtained  from  animal  tissues.  Gkklvani 
was  right  in  maintaining  the  existence  of  animal  electricity,  but 
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wrong  in  suppofMjg  tiMii.the  contact  of  dissimilar  metals  with  tissues 
proved  his  point. 

This  conclusion  has  been  arrived  at  by  certain  new  methods  of 
investigation.  In  1820  Oersted  discovered  electro-magnetism :  that 
is,  when  a  galvm^c  current  passes  along  a  wire  near  a  magnetic 
needle,  the  needle  is  d^ected  one  way  or  the  other,  according  to 
the  direction  of  the  current.  This  led  to  the  invention  of  the 
astatic  needle  and  the  galvanometer,  an  instrument  by  which  very 
weak  electrical  currents  can  be  detected.  For  a  long  time  the  subject 
of  animal  electricity,  however,  fell  largely  into  disrepute,  because  of 
the  quackery  that  grew  up  around  it.  It  is  not  entirely  free  from 
this  evil  nowadays ;  but  the  scientific  investigation  of  the  subject  has 
led  to  a  considerable  increase  of  knowledge,  and  among  the  names 
of  modem  physiologists  associated  with  it  must  be  particularly 
mentioned  those  of  Du  Bois  Eeymond  and  Hermann. 

Before  we  can  study  these  it  is,  however,  necessary  that  we  should 
understand  the  instruments  employed. 

The  Galvanometer. — ^The  essential  part  of  a  galvanometer  is  a 
magnetic  needle  suspended  by  a  delicate  thread ;  a  wire  coils  round 
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it;  and  if  a  current  flows  through  the  wire,  the  needle  is  deflected. 
Suppose  a  man  to  be  swimming  with  the  current  with  his  face  to  the 
needle,  the  north-seeking  pole  is  turned  to  the  left  hand.  But  such  a 
simple  instrument  as  that  shown  in  fig.  133  would  not  detect  the  feeble 
currents  obtained  from  animal  tissues.  It  is  necessary  to  increase 
the  delicacy  of  the  apparatus,  and  this  is  done  in  several  ways.  In 
the  first  place,  the  needle  must  be  rendered  astatic,  that  is,  independent 
of  the  earth's  magiietism.  The  simplest  way  of  doing  this  is  to  fix 
two  needles  together  (as  shown  in  fig.  134),  the  north  pole  of  one 
pointing  the  same  way  as  the  south  pole  of  the  other.  The  current 
is  led  over  one  needle  and  then  over  the  other ;  the  eCTect  is  to  pro- 
duce a  deflection  in  each  in  the  same  direction,  and  so  the  sensitive- 
ness of  the  instrument  is  doubled.  If  now  the  wire  is  coiled  not  only 
once,  but  twice  or  more  in  the  same  position,  each  coil  has  its  effect 
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on  the  needles;  the  multiplication  of  the  eSeot  of  a  weak  current  in 
this  way  is  accomplished  in  actual  galvanometers  by  many  hundreds 
of  turns  of  fine  wire. 

Fig.  135  illustrates  the  best  galvanometer  of  this  type:  that  of 
Sir  William  Thomson  (afterwards  Lord 
Kelvin).  It  la  called  a  reflecting  galvan- 
ometer, because  the  observer  does  not  actu- 
ally watch  the  moving  needle,  but  a  spot 
of  light  reflected  on  to  a  scale  from  a  little 
mirror,  which  is  attached  to  and  moves 
with  the  needle.  A  very  small  movement 
of  the  needle  is  rendered  evident,  because 
the  movement  of  the  spot  of  light  being,  as 
it  were,  at  the  end  of  a  long  lever — namely, 
the  beam  of  light,  minifies  it. 


nuHlHiiilBl  by  a  lino  hair  from  t  »ni>porl,  so  tli^t  uch  wt 
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tnturi^ed  to  tlie  r<tflit  or  )eft  ifciMIhr  to  tTieilinictiun  of  the  current.    Theimountof  tbe.leHec' 
tloii  oflhe  needle  la  marked  oo  tlie  kuIb  l^  the  iput  of  light  tniellingiloiif;  It. 

Hon-polartaable    Eneotrodes. — If  a  galvanometer  is  connected 
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with  a  muscle  by  wires  which  touch  the  muscle,  electrical  currents 
are  obtained  in  the  circuit  which  are  set  up  hy  the  contact  of  metal 
with  muscle.     The  curreata  so  obtained  form  no  evidence  of  electro- 
motive  force   in   the   muscle   itself.     It  is 
therefore  necessary  that  the  wires  from  the 
galvanometer   should   have   interposed   be- 
tween them  and  the  muscle  some  form  of 
electrodes  which  are  non-polarisable.     Fig. 
136  shows  one  of  the  earliest  non-polaris- 
able  electrodes  of  Du  Boia  Beymond.     It 
conaistB  of  a  zinc  trough  on  a  vulcanite  base. 
The  inner  surface  of  the  trough  is  amalga- 
mated and  nearly  filled  with  a  saturated  so-     no,  iM.-.s«ipDiiTiuU*  aiee- 
lution  of  zinc  sulphata     In  the  trough  is         (JJ'l^rSk.)"^*  »«j»™«l 
pUced  a  cushion  of   blotting-paper,  which 

projects  over  the  edge  of  the  trough ;  on  it  there  is  a  pad  of  china 
clay  or  kaohn,  moistened  with  physiological  salt  solution  (09  per 
cent,  sodium  chloride);  on  this  pad  one  end  of  the  muscle  rests. 
The  binding  screw  (k)  connects  the  instrument  to  the  galvanometer; 
the  other  end,  or  some  other  part  of  the  same  muscle,  is  connected 
by  another  non-polarisable  electrode  in  the  same  way  to  the  other 
siile  of  the  galvanometer.     If  there  is  any   electrical  difference  of 


.  -Ditfma  al  Da  Buii  lt>]iiDi»d'i  noD-polannble  «l«tnideg.    a,  (ilus  lule  liiled  wilb  1  hid. 

■  — ■-■—    -'---emaJphUB,  is  tl»(iid|(.  of  which  i»  chinm  c:»j  di»"nout  lo»  point;  Ifacclkj 

biiMsaicsl  ull  Blntion :  in  Uis  wluuob  or  ant  fulptxU  m  •fII  imaleuiatal 

1.  bj  msna  of  llif  »ire  A.  ■Hh  Ih-  CTlv.nom-wr.    Tb* 

.. „ fcf  coDTaiimwof  tpi'liriiiun.    Tli*  mojcle  «nd  ibe  end  of 

Uk  HecDd  etatnxlB  an  to  Uh  right  ofllw  B^n. 

potential  (that  is,  difference  in  amount  of  positive  or  n^ative  elec- 
tricity) between  the  two  parts  of  the  muscle  thus  led  off,  there  will 
be  a  swing  of  the  galvanometer  needle;  the  galvanometer  detects  the 
existence  and  direction  of  any  current  that  occurs. 
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Fig.  137  shows  a  more  convenieDt  form  of  npn-polarisabla  elec- 
trodes. 

In  order  to  measure  the  itren^fth  (elec- 
tromotive force)  of  such  currents,  the  mere 
amount  of  swing  of  the  needle  is  only  a  verf 
rough  indication,  and  in  accurate  work  the 
HrmnKement  .shown  in  fi^.  13S  must  be  used. 
The  electromotive  force  is  usually  measured 
in  terms  of  a  standard  Dantell  eelL  The 
two  surfaces  of  the  niiisclc  (M)  are  led  off 
to  a  ealvanometer  (B) ;  the  needle  swings, 
and  tnen  a  fraction  of  a  Daniell  cell  is  intro- 
duced in  the  reverse  direction  so  as  to  neu- 
tralise the  muscle  current,  and  bring  back 
the  needle  to  rest  From  the  Daniellcell  K. 
wires  pass  totheendla,  A  of  a  long  platinum 
wire  of  high  resistance,  called  the  compen- 
sator; c  is  a  slider  on  this  wire;  a  and  care 
connected  to  the  galvanometer,  the  com- 
mutator C  enabhng  the  observer  to  ensure 
'  that  the  current  from  the  Daniell  paues  in 
the  opposite  direction  to  that  prodoced  by 
placed  at  the  end  li  of  the  compensator,  the  whole 

■    "  '  id  will  morethui 


Ultrt--    g 
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9.  dpnUr}  tube, 
g.  CipllUrxiDdc 


f  tube  coBUloinB  10  p«r  Mill,  inlphnrtc  icld 
curf  H  wail  in  thf  Dald  at  tlw  mlera»a|H. 
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neutzBlise  the  muscle  current ;  if  e  is  half  way  between  a  and  h,  half  the  DanielFs 
strength  will  be  sent  in ;  bat  this  is  also  too  much ;  ae  will  be  found  to  be  only 
quite  a  small  fraction  of  ab;  and  this  fraction  will  correspond  to  a  proportional 
fraction  of  the  electromotiye  force  of  the  Daniell  celL 

Idppmaim's  Capillary  meetroxneter. — ^This  instrument  is  often  used  instead 
of  the  ^yanometer.  It  consists  of  a  glass  tube  drawn  out  at  one  end  to  a  fine 
capillary  and  filled  with  mercury.  It  is  connected  to  an  apparatus  by  which  the 
pressure  on  this  mercury  can  be  lowered  or  increased.  The  open  capillary  tube  is 
enclosed  within  another  tube  filled  with  10  per  cent  sulphuric  acid.  Two  platinum 
wires  fused  through  the  glass,  pass  respectively  into  the  mercury  and  the  acid,  and 
the  other  ends  of  these  wires  are  connected  by  electrodes  to  two  portions  of  the 
surface  of  a  muscle.  The  capillary  tube  is  observed  by  a  microscope  (see  fig.  1 39). 
The  surface  of  the  mercury  is  in  a  state  of  tension  which  is  easily  increased  or 
diminished  by  variations  of  electrical  potential,  and  the  mercury  moves  in  the 
direction  of  the  negative  pole. 

If  the  shadow  of  the  mercurial  column  is  thrown  upon  a  travelling  sensitive 
photo|^phic  plate,  photographs  are  obtained  which  show  the  electrical  variations 
in  a  hving  tissue  in  a  graphic  manner.  The  instrument  is  exceedingly  sensitive, 
and  its  indications  are  practically  instantaneous.  The  instrument  has  been  much 
used  in  investigating  tne  electrical  changes  of  the  heart,  as  will  be  more  fully 
discussed  when  we  are  considering  that  organ. 

The  String  Galvanometer. — This  is  even  more  sensitive  than  the  capillary 
electrometer,  and  we  owe  its  introduction  to  Professor  Einthoven  of  Leiden.  In 
the  ordinary  galvanometer,  as  we  have  seen,  the  current  passes  through  a  fixed 
coil  of  wire,  and  deflects  a  small  magnet  suspended  in  the  centre.  This  arrange- 
ment can  be  inverted,  the  siagnet  bdng  maae  large  and  fixed  and  the  coil  small 
and  movable.  The  Einthoven  galvanometer  is  a  development  of  this  type.  The 
magnet  is  target  and  shaped  so  as  to  f^ve  a  very  intense  field,  and  the  **  coil  **  is 
reduced  to  a  single  thread  of  quartz,  silvered  on  the  surfSace  so  as  to  conduct  the 
current.  The  movements  of  this  thread  are  too  small  to  be  followed  by  the 
unaided  eye,  so  the  poles  of  the  magnet  are  pierced  by  a  hole  in  which  a  microscope 
magnifyin^^  600  diameters  is  arranged,  so  as  to  cast  the  image  of  the  string  on  a 
moving  photographic  plate.  We  hiave  already  seen  one  use  of  this  instrument  in 
the  study  of  voluntary  muscular  contraction  (see  p.  106) ;  we  shall  have  to  return 
to  it  in  our  study  of  the  heart,  and  respiration,  in  later  chapters. 

We  can  now  pass  on  to  a  consideration  of  results. 

In  muscles  that  are  removed  from  the  body,  it  is  fomid  that  on 
leading  off  two  parts  of  their  surface  to  a  galvanometer,  the  galvan- 
ometer needle  generally  swings.  The  most  marked  result  is  obtained 
with  a  piece  of  muscle  in  which  the  fibres  run  parallel  to  one  another, 
and  the  loi^tudinal  surface  is  connected  with  one  of  the  cut  ends 
by  a  wire  (2  in  fig.  140). 

On  the  course  o'  ohe  wire  a  galvanometer  indicates  that  a  current 
flows  from  the  centre  to  the  cut  end  outside  the  muscle,  and  from 
the  cut  end  to  the  centre  inside  the  muscla  If,  now,  the  muscle  is 
thrown  into  tetanic  contraction,  the  needle  returns  more  or  less 
completely  to  the  position  of  rest. 

Du  Bois  Beymond,  who  first  described  these  facts,  called  the  first 
current  the  current  of  rest,  and  the  second  current  the  current  of 
action;  the  change  in  direction  is  indicated  by  the  expression 
negative  varicUion ;  this  means  that  the  current  of  action  is  in  the 
opposite  direction  to  the  current  of  rest,  and  therefore  lessens  or 
neutralises  it.    The  word  negative  is  therefore  used  in  its  arithmetical. 
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not  its  electrical  sense.     Dii  Bois  Reymond  explained  this  by  sup- 
posing that  a  muscular  fibre  is  built  up  of  molecules,  each  of  which 


Pio.  140.— Diagram  of  the  currents  la  a  moacle  priam.    (Da  Bofs  Reymond.) 

is  galvanometrically  positive  in  the  centre  and  galvanometrically 
negative  at  both  ends.  So  when  a  muscle  is  cut  across,  a  number 
of  the  galvanometrically  negative  ends  of  these  molecules  is  exposed. 
On  contraction  the  difference  between  the  centre  and  ends  of  each 
molecule  is  lessened,  and  the  resultant  effect  on  the  whole  muscle 
(made  up  of  such  molecules)  is  similar. 

In  the  foregoing  sentence  I  have  employed  the  rather  cumbrous  adjectives, 
gahanometrieaUy  positive  and  galvanomitricaUy  nsgativs,  instead  of  the  terms 
positive  and  negative  which  are  usually  employed  by  physiolog^ts. 

If  we  take  a  Daniell  cell  and  connect  it  to  a  galvanometer,  the  sine,  as  we  have 
seen,  is  the  electro-positive  element,  and  the  copper  the  electro-negative  element, 
but  the  ends  of  the  wires  which  connect  these  metals  to  the  galvanometer  have  the 
reverse  names ;  the  kathode  or  negative  pole  is  connected  to  the  zinc  or  positive 
metal ;  the  anode  or  positive  pole  is  connected  to  the  copper  or  n^ative  metal. 
The  current  enters  tne  galvanometer  by  the  anode,  and  leaves  it  on  its  way 
back  to  the  zinc  by  the  kathode.  Therefore,  although  the  copper  is  electro- 
negative, it  may  be  spoken  of  as  galvanometrically  positive,  and  the  zinc  tliough 
elc^re-positive,  as  galvanometrically  negative. 

If  we  apply  this  to  a  muscle,  we  have  seen  that  the  current  flows  (in  tke  wire 
that  connects  the  uninjured  longitudinal  surface  to  the  cut  end)  from  the  lonri- 
tudinal  surface  to  tiie  cut  end ;  the  longitudinal  surface  thus  corresponds  to  tne 
copper  of  the  Daniell  cell,  and  is  therefore  electro-negative,  though  galvanometricallv 
positive ;  similarly  the  cut  end  corresponds  to  the  zinc,  and  is  electio-positive  though 
galvanometrically  negative. 

The  omission  of  Uie  qualifying  prefix  to  positive  and  negative  has  led  to  a  good 
deal  of  confusion  in  physiological  writings.  A  physicist  uses  the  terms  positive  and 
negative  as  meaning  electro-positive  and  electro-negative  respectively,  and  as  Dr 
Waller  has  pointed  out,  it  is  time  that  physiologists  adopted  the  same  nomenclature. 
In  what  now  follows,  I  propose  to  adopt  Dr  M^ller*s  suggestion. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  the  facts  as  described  by  Du  Bois 
Eejrmond.  We  now  adopt,  however,  an  entirely  different  view  of 
their  meaning :  in  causing  this  revolution  of  ideas  the  principal  part 
has  been  played  by  Hermann.     Hermann  showed  that  the  so-called 
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current  of  rest  docs  not  exist;  it  is  really  a  current  produced  by 
injury,  and  is  now  generally  called  a  demarcation  current :  the  more 
the  ends  of  the  muscle  are  injured  the  more  positive  they  become ; 
and  when  they  are  connected  to  the  uninjured  centre,  a  current 
naturally  is  set  up  as  described  by  Du  Bois  Iieymond.  If  a  muscle 
is  at  rest  and  absolutely  uninjured  it  is  iso-olectric ;  that  is,  it  gives 
no  current  at  ail  when  two  parts  of  it  are  connected  together  by  a 
wire. 

Since  Du  Bois  Beymond's  researches,  the  electrical  changes 
which  occur  during  a  single  twitch  have  been  studied  also,  and 
before  we  can  understand  the  "  negative  variation  "  of  tetanus,  it  is 
obviously  necessary  to  consider  the  electrical  variation  which  takes 
place  during  a  twitch,  for  tetanus  is  made  up  of  a  fused  series  of 
twitche& 

The  electrical  change  during  a  twitch  is  called  a  diphasic 
variation.  The  contracting  part  of  a  muscle  becomes  first  more 
positive  than  it  was  before ;  it  then  rapidly  returns  to  its  previous 
condition.  The  increase  of  positivity  indicates  a  disturbance  of 
the  stability  of  the  tissue;  the  disappearance  of  this  increased 
positivity  is  the  result  of  a  return  of  the  muscular  tissue  to  a  state  of 
rest  If  the  muscle  is  stimulated  at  one  end,  a  wave  of  contraction 
travels  along  it  to  the  other  end.  This  muscle-wave  (see  p.  100)  may 
be  most  readily  studied  in  a  curarised  muscle,  that  is,  in  a  muscle 
which  is  physiologically 
nerveless.  The  electrical 
variation  travels  at  the 
same  rat;e  as  the  visible 
contraction,  but  precedes  it. 

Suppose  two  points  (p 
and  d)  of  the  muscle  (fig. 
141)  are  connected  by  non- 
polarisable  electrodes  to  a 
galvanometer,  and  that  the 
muscle-wave  is  started  by  a 
single  stimulus  applied  at 
A;  as  soon  as  the  wave 
reaches  p  this  point  be- 
comes positive  to  d,  and  therefore  a  current  flows  from  d  to  p 
through  the  galvanometer  G.  A  moment  later  the  two  points 
are  equi-potential  and  no  current  flows;  a  minute  fraction  of  a 
second*  later  this  balance  is  upset,  for  when  the  wave  reaches  the 
point  d,  that  point  is  positive  to  p,  and  the  galvanometer  needle 
moves  in  the  opposite  direction. 

•  The  time  will  vary  with  the  distance  between  p  and  d. 


Fio.  141. 
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The  galvanometer  is  not  the  best  inatrument  to  employ  to 
demoastrate  thoso  facta ;  the  inertia  of  the  needle  may  be  so  great 
that  it  is  imposaible  for  it  to  catch  and  respond  to  the  two  phases. 
Wedenski  has  made  extensive  use  of  the  telephone  instead,  and  the 


Pio.  Its.— DIpbulc  earrt  (bluk)  of  tb«  nonuil  urtortiu.  Ths  gnj  oarvs  li  Cbs  monapliulc  cam  ot 
tha  um*  DiDKla  whan  ooe  Dlaetrometer  contact  wu  pUted  on  tha  Inlorad  end.  Tba  Loo  pboto- 
gnphlc  coma  ua  plEced  ooa  ovei  Che  other  80  that  lh>  beglDiitnia  coincide.    (Bardon  Sandamm.) 

sounds  produced  in  it  hj  the  electrical  changes  in  the  muscle  are 
distinctly  audible.  An  appeal  to  the  eye,  hovever,  is  generally 
regarded  as  more  satisfactory  than  one  to  the  ecir,  and  for  this  purpose 
the  capillary  electrometer  is  the  instrument  most  frequently  em- 
ployed, as  its  responses  are  immediate ;  the  mercury  moves  first  in 
one  direction,  and  then  in  the  other.  The  deep  black  curve  in  the 
next  figure  (fig.  142)  shows  the  record  obtaining  by  photographing 
the  movement  of  the  column  of  mercury  on  a  rapidly  travelling 
photographic  plate. 


lasts  a  few  thoiu  ..._  ._ 
a  second,  and  is  over  long 
before  the  other  change* 
in  form,  etc.,  «re  com- 
pleted. Sir  J.  Bardon 
Sanderson  gives  the  follow. 
Ihg  numbers  from  experi- 
ments with  the  frog's 
gastrocnemius.  When  the 
muscle  wKsexdted  through 
its  nerve  the  electrical 
response  began  tAi  and 
the  change  of  form  ,A, 
second  after  the  stiraula- 
tion  ;  the  second  phase  of 
the  electrical  response  bqtan  riit  second  after  excitation.  When  the  muscle  was 
directly  excited,  the  latent  period  was  much  shorter,  the  change  In  form  beginning 
tAd  and  the  electrical  change  in  less  than  iVm  second  after  excitation. 

If,  however,  instead  of  examining  the  electrical  change  in   the 
muscle  in  the  manner  depicted  in  fig.  141,  one  electrode  is  placed  on 
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the  uninjured  surface  and  the  other  on  the  cut  end  (see  fig.  143),  the 
electrical  response  is  a  dif(i|rent  one. 

Under  these  circumstAnces,  the  electrical  change  is  a  moTiophasie 
varicUian,  for  when  the  ^muscle-wave  reaches  d,  this  part  of  the 
muscle,  owing  to  its  iijured  state,  does  not  respond  to  the 
excitatory  condition,  and  the  electrical  re- 
sponse is  also  extinguished. 

The  grej  curve  in  figs.  142  and  144  is  the 
graphic  record  of  the  change  as  revealed  by 
the  capUlarj  electrometer.  It  wiU  be  seen 
that  the  ascending  limb  of  the  curve  is  iden-  ' 
tical  in  the  two  cases,  but  that  the  second 
phase  is  absent.  From  the  point  at  which  the 
diphasic  curve  approaches  its  culmination  the 
injury  curve  diverges  from  it,  continuing  to 
ascend;  the  line  soon  after  becomes  hori- 
zontal, and  then  begins  slowly  to  decline. 
This  long  tail  denotes  only  the  gradual  dis- 
appearance of  polarisation  of  the  mercury 
meniscus. 

The  meaning  of  such  photographic  records  be- 
comes clear  by  testing  the  electrometer  with  known 
differences  of  potential,  and  from  such  data  it  is 
possible  to  construct  what  may  be  called  an  interpre- 
tation diagram  (fig.  144).  The  horizontal  line  is  that 
of  equipoibentiality  of  the  two  surfaces  of  contact  p 
and  a.  The  curve  P  expresses  the  relative  positivity 
of  the  surface  p;  the  curve  D',  the  corresponding 
relative  positivity  of  the  surface  d.  S'  is  a  curve 
of  which  the  ordinates  are  the  algebraic  sums  of  the 
corresponding  ordinates  of  P  and  ly.  S  is  the 
photographic  curve  which  expresses  S' ;  P  is  the 
photographic  curve  which  expresses  P  (monophasic 
variation^  The  numbers  under  the  horixontal  line 
indicate  hundredths  of  a  second ;  the  distance  t  V 
expresses  the  time  taken  by  the  wave  in  Its  progress  ^o.  i44.-interpreuition  dia. 
from  jp  to  a.  gram.   (Burdon  Sanderson.) 

From  these  considerations  we  can  now  pass  to  study  what  occurs 
when  the  muscle  enters  into  tetanus.  The  simplest  case  is  that  which 
was  first  observed  by  Du  Bois  Eeymond.  He  placed  his  non- 
polarisable  electrodes  in  the  positions  indicated  in  fig.  143,  one  {p) 
on  the  comparatively  uninjured  surface,  the  other  (eQ  on  the  devital- 
ised cut  end.  He  sent  in  the  tetanising  series  of  shocks  at  A.  The 
electrical  response  is  under  these  circumstances  a  summation  of  the 
individual  electrical  responses  evoked  by  instantaneous  stimuli ;  and 
the  monophasic  character  of  the  single  response  explains  easily  what 
occurs  during  tetanus;  the  centre  of  the  muscle  becomes  more 
positive  than  it  was  before,  and  so  the  electrical  difierencc  of  potential 
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between  the  ceutru  and  theiiijured  end  ia  lessened.  But  witb  regard 
to  uninjured  muscle  the  problem  is  not  so  easy.  It  is  at  first  sight 
difficult  to  see  why  the  summed  effects  of  a  series  of  diphasic  varia- 
tions should  take  the  direction  of  the  first  phase,  as  was  found  to  be 
the  case  by  Du  Bois  Reymond  in  experiments  with  the  frog's  gastroc- 
nemius. One  would  have  anticipated  that  "negative"  variation  in 
the  arithmetical  sense  would  be  absent  altogether,  and  this  is  the  case 
in  absolutely  normal  muscles;  Hermann  has  shown  that  it  is  so 
during  tetanus  of  the  human  forearm.  But  a  muscle  removed  frotu 
an  animal's  body  cannot  be  considered  absolutely  normal,  and  if  the 
two  contacts  be  placed  on  the  comparatively  uninjured  longitudinal 
surface,  as  in  fig.  142,  a  negative  variation  is  observed,  each  excitatory 
phase  becoming  weaker  as  it  progresses,  and  the  second  phase  of 
each  diphasic  effect  is  weaker  than  the  first  The  following  figure 
(fig.  145)  illustrates  the  record  obtained  by  the  capillary  electrometer 


Fiu.  14i,— BIscirDinaterrKonlonnjoredautortaadDrlne  taUnu.    (BdtIod  Snaderioa.) 

from  an  injured  sartorius  excited  14  times  a  second ;  each  oscillation 
represents  a  single  monophasic  variation.  The  individual  oscillations 
can,  however,  be  seen  when  the  excitations  follow  one  another 
more  rapidly,  even  up  to  80  or  100  per  second. 

Muscle  is  not  the  ouly  tissue  which  exhibits  electrical  phenomena. 
A  nerve  which  is  uninjured  is  iso-electric;  injury  causes  a  demar- 
cation current ;  activity  ia  accompanied  with  a  similar  diphasic  wave 
travelling  along  the  nerve  simultaneously  with  the  nervous  impulse. 
The  activity  of  secreting  glands,  vegetable  tissues,  retina,  etc.,  ia 
accompanied  with  somewhat  similar  electrical  changes,  which  we 
shall  study  in  detail  later. 

But  the  most  prominent  exhibition  of  animal  electricity  is  seen 
in  the  electric  organs  of  electric  fishea  In  some  of  these  fishes  the 
electric  organ  is  modified  muscle,  in  which  a  series,  as  it  were,  of 
bypertrophied  end-plates  correspond  to  the  plates  in  a  voltaic  pile. 
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In  other  fishes  the  electric  organ  is  composed  of  modified  skiu  glanda 
But  in  each  case  the  electric  dischai^e  is  the  principal  phenomenon 
that  accompanies  activity. 

The  Rheoscopic  Frog. 

The  electrical  changes  in  muscle  can  be  detected  not  only  by 
the  galvanometer  and  electrometer,  but  also  by  what  is  known  as 
the  physioloffi^^^  rJuoscope  ;  this  consists  of  an  ordinary  muscle-nerve 
preparation  from  a  fresh  and  vigorous  frog.  The  nerve  is  stimulated 
by  the  electrical  changes  occurring  in  muscles,  and  the  nervous 
impulse  so  generated  causes  a  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  rheo- 
scopic preparation.  The  following  are  the  principal  experiments  that 
can  be  shown  in  this  way : — 

1.   ContTCLction  without  metals.     If  the  nerve  of  a  nerve-muscle 
preparation   A.  is  dropped  upon  another  muscle  B  (fig.  146)  or  upon 


Fio.  140.— Galvani'8  experiment  without  metals. 


its  own  muscle,  it  will  be  stimulated  by  the  injury  current  of  the 
muscle  on  vrhich  it  is  dropped,  and  this  leads  to  a  contraction  of  the 
muscle  (A)  which  it  supplies.     The  experiment  succeeds  best  if  the 

uerve  is  dropped  across  a  longitudinal  surface  and  a  freshly  made 

transverse  section. 

2.  Secondary   ccnUractian.    This   is   caused   by  the    current   of 


Flo.  147.— Secondary  contraction.    (After  Waller.) 


action.  If,  while  the  nerve  of  A  is  resting  on  the  muscle  B  (fig. 
147),  the  latter  is  made  to  contract  by  the  stimulation  of  its 
nerve,  the  nerve  of  A  is  stimulated  by  the  electrical  variation 
which  accompanies  the  contraction  of  tiie  muscle  B,  and  so  a  con- 
traction of   muscle  A   is  produced.     This   is  called  secondary  con- 
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traction.  It  may  be  either  a  secondary  twitch  or  secondary  tetanus, 
according  as  to  whether  the  muscle  B  is  made  to  contract  singly  or 
tetanicaUy. 

3.  Secondary  contraction  from  the  heart  If  an  excised  but  still 
beating  frog's  heart  is  used  instead  of  muscle  B,  and  the  nerve  of 
A  laid  across  it,  each  heart's  beat,  accompanied  as  it  is  by  an  electrical 
variation,  will  stimulate  the  nerve  and  cause  a  twitch  in  the  rheo- 
scopic  muscle  A. 


CHAPTER  XII 

THERMAL  AND   CHEMICAL  CHANGES   IN   MUSCLE 

In  muscular  contraction  there  is  a  transformation  of  the  potential 
energy  of  chemical  affinity  into  other  forms  of  energy,  especially 
molar  motion  and  heat  Heat  is  a  form  of  motion  in  which  there  is 
movement  of  molecules ;  in  molar,  motion  there  is  movement  of 
masses.  The  fact  that  when  a  blacksmith  hammers  a  piece  of  iron 
it  becomes  hot  is  a  familiar  illustra>tion  of  the  transformation  of  one 
mode  of  movement  into  the  other.  Heat  is  measured  in  heat-units  or 
calories.  One  calorie  is  the  energy  required  to  raise  the  temperature 
of  1  gramme  of  water  from  O""  to  1°  C. ;  and  this  in  terms  of  work  is 
equal  to  425'5  gramme-metres,  that  is,  the  energy  required  to  raise 
the  weight  of  425*5  grammes  to  the  height  of  1  metre. 

A  muscle  when  uncohtracted  is  nevertheless  not  at  absolute  rest. 
We  have  already  seen  that  it  possesses  tonus  or  tone ;  it  also  possesses 
what  we  may  call  chemical  tone;  that  is,  chemical  changes  are 
occurring  in  it,  and  consequently  heat  is  being  produced.  But  when 
it  contracts,  the  liberation  of  energy  is  increased ;  work  is  done,  and 
more  heat  is  produced;  the  heat  produced  represents  more  of  the 
energy  than  the  work  done.  The  more  resistance  that  is  offered  to  a 
muscular  contraction,  the  more  is  the  work  done  relatively  increased 
and  the  heat  diminished.  The  amount  of  heat  produced  is  increased 
by  increasing  the  tension  of  the  muscle.  It  diminishes  as  fatigue 
comes  OVL  On  increasing  the  strength  of  the  stimulus  the  amount 
of  heat  increases  faster,  proportionately,  than  the  work  performed. 

If  work  is  done  by  a  few  large  contractions,  more  heat  is  produced 
than  if  the  same  work  is  done  by  a  larger  number  of  smaller  contrac- 
tions; that  is,  more  chemical  decomposition  occurs,  and  fatigue 
ensues  more  rapidly  in  the  first  case.  This  fact  is  within  the  personal 
experience  of  everyone.  If  one  ascends  a  tower,  the  work  done  is 
the  raising  of  the  weight  of  one's  body  to  the  top  of  the  tower.  If 
the  staircase  in  the  tower  has  a  gentle  slope,  each  step  being  low, 
far  less  fatigue  is  experienced  than  if  one  ascended  to  the  same  height 
by  a  smaller  number  of  steeper  steps. 

129  { 
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On  a  cold  day  one  keeps  oneself  warm  bj  muscular  exercise ;  this 
common  fact  is  confirmed  by  more  accurate  experiments  on  isolated 
muscles,  the  heat  produced  being  sufficient  to. raise  temporarily  the 
temperature  of  the  muscle.  This  can  be  shown  in  large  animals  by  in- 
serting a  thermometer  between  the  thigh  muscles  and  stimulating  the 
spinal  cord.    The  rise  of  temperature  may  amount  to  several  degrees. 

In  the  case  of  frog's  muscles,  Helmholtz  foimd  that,  after  tetanis- 
ing  them  for  two  or  three  minutes,  the  temperature  rises  014°  to 
018°  C. ;  and  for  each  single  twitch  Heidenhain  gives  a  rise  of 
temperature  of  from  0001°  to  0005°  0. 

For  the  detection  of  such  small  rises  in  temperature,  a  thermcpile, 
and  not  a  thermometer,  is  employed. 

A  thermopile  consists  of  a  junction  of  two  different  metals;  the 
metals  are  connected  by  wires  to  a  galvanometer.  If  the  junction 
is  heated  an  electrical  current  passes  round  the  circuit,  and  is 
detected  by  the  galvanometer.    The  metals  usually  employed  are 
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7  Couple.  2  Couples.  3  Couples. 

Flo.  148.  Fio.  1^9.  Fio.  150. 

Pios.  148-150.— Bcheiiie  of  thermo-electric  oouples.    (After  Waller.) 

iron  and  German  silver,  or  antimony  and  bismuth.  If  the  number 
of  couples  in  the  circuit  is  increased,  each  is  affected  in  the  same 
way,  and  thus  the  electrical  current  is  increased  through  the  galvan- 
ometer. The  arrangement  is  shown  in  the  fig.  148,  which  also  indicates 
the  direction  of  the  currents  produced,  the  metals  employed  being 
antimony  and  bismuth.  By  using  16  couples  of  this  kind  Helmholtz 
was  able  to  detect  a  change  of  Tchny  ^^  &  degree  Centigrade. 

Within  certain  limits,  the  strength  of  the  current  is  directly 
proportional  to  the  rise  of  temperature  at  the  junction. 

If  two  couples  are  in  circuit,  as  shown  in  fig.  149,  and  they  are 
heated  equally,  no  current  will  pass  through  the  galvanometer, 
the  current  through  one  couple  being  opposed  by  the  current 
through  the  other.  But  if  the  two  couples  are  heated  unequally,  the 
dii*ection  of  swing  of  the  galvanometer  needle  indicates  which  is 
the  warmer.  To  apply  this  to  the  frog's  gastrocnemius,  plunge  several 
needle-shaped  couples  (fig.  150)  into  a  frog's  gastrocnemius  of  one 
side  and  the  same  number  of  couples  into  the  gastrocnemius  of  the 
other  side,  and  then  excite  first  one  then  the  other  sciatic  nerve ; 
a  deflection  of  the  galvanometer  will  be  observed  first  in  one,  then  in 
the  other  direction,  indicating  the  production  of  heat  first  on  one 
side,  then  on  the  other. 
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Ghemioal  Changes  in  Muscles. 

The  chemical  changes  which  are  normally  occurring  in  a  resting 
muscle  are  much  increased  when  it  contracts.  Waste  products  of 
oxidation  are  discharged,  and  the  most  abundant  of  these  is  carbonic 
acid.  Sarcolactic  acid  is  also  produced,  and  the  alkaline  reaction  of 
a  normal  muscle  is  replaced  by  an  acid  ona  The  muscles  of  animals 
hunted  to  death  are  acid ;  the  acid  reaction  to  litmus  paper  of  a  frog's 
gastrocnemius  can  be  readily  shown  after  it  has  been  tetanised  for  10 
to  15  minutes. 

When  a  muscle  contracts,  the  quantity  of  oxygen  consumed  is 
increased,  and  the  discharge  of  carbonic  acid  is  increased  also.  This 
is  the  cause  of  the  rise  in  heat-production  just  described.  It  is 
important  to  note,  however,  that  this  change  follows  rather  than 
accompanies  the  increase  of  work,  as  we  shall  see  more  at  length 
when  we  are  studying  tissue-respiration  (p.  397). 

For  a  certain  time  after  its  removal  from  the  body,  an  excised 
muscle  can  be  made  to  contract  and  give  off  oxidation  products  such 
as  carbonic  acid  in  an  atmosphere  containing  no  oxygen  at  all.  The 
oxygen  used  has  thus  been  stored  up  in  the  muscle  previously.  The 
oxygen  is  not,  however,  present  in  the^free  state,  for  no  oxygen  can 
be  detected  in  the  gases  obtained  from  muscles  by  means  of  an  air- 
pump.  Excised  muscles,  however,  must  be  regarded  as  partially 
asphyxiated,  for  their  individual  fibres  are  largely  cut  off  from  that 
ready  supply  of  oxygen  which  normally  reaches  them  by  the  blood. 
During  life  (and  the  living  condition  can  be  imitated  by  placing  an 
excised  muscle  in  an  atmosphere  of  pure  oxygen)  the  muscular 
substance  breaks  down  into  a  number  of  simpler  substances ;  one 
of  these  is  carbonic  acid.  The  others,  however,  or  some  of  them, 
are  at  once  buUt  up  again  with  the  inclusion  of  oxygen  and  some 
carbon-containing  substance,  perhaps  sugar,  into  living  material. 
The  muscle,  therefore,  does  not  contain  any  of  the  by-products  of 
its  own  metabolism.  In  excised  muscle,  when  the  oxygen  supply  is 
deficient  the  by-products  accumulate,  as  a  result  of  which  very 
striking  alterations  take  place: — (1)  The  reaction  of  the  muscle 
changes  and  the  phenomena  of  fatigue  and  functional  death  set  in. 
(2)  The  proteins  become  coagulated,  and  this  is  the  physical  basis  of 
rigor  Tnortis. 

There  are  other  chemical  changes  in  the  muscle  when  it  contracts, 
for  instance,  a  change  of  glycogen  into  sugar.  The  question  whether 
nitrogenous  waste  is  increased  during  muscular  activity  has  been  a 
much  debated  one.  It  has  now,  however,  been  finally  proved  that 
an  increased  consumption  of  carbon  (in  large  measure  derived  from 
the  carbohydrate  stored  in  the  muscle)  is  a  marked  and  immediate 
feature  of  muscular  activity.    Any  increase  in  the  consumption  of 
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nitrogen  is  negligible,  and  only  occurs  when  the  muscles  do  not 
receive  a  due  share  of  non-nitrogenous  food.  (See  more  fully  chapter 
on  Metabolism.) 

Fatigrue. 

.  If  the  nerve  of  a  nerve-muscle  preparation  is  continually  stimu- 
lated, the  muscular  contractions  become  more  prolonged  (see  p.  97), 
smaller  in  extent,  and  finally  cease  altogether. 

The  muscle  is  said  to  be  fatigued :  this  is  due  to  the  consump- 
tion of  the  substances  available  for  the  supply  of  energy  in  the 
muscle,  but  more  particularly  to  the  accumulation  of  waste  pro- 
ducts of  contraction ;  of  these,  sarcolactic  acid  is  an  important  one. 
Fatigue  may  be  artificially  induced  in  a  muscle  by  feeding  it  on  a 
weak  solution  of  lactic  acid,  and  then  removed  by  washing  out  the 
muscle  with  salt  solution  containing  a  minute  trace  of  an  alkali.  If 
the  muscle  is  left  to  itself  in  the  body,  the  blood-stream  washes  away 
the  accumulation  of  acid  products,  and  fatigue  passes  off. 

The  question  next  presents  itself,  where  is  the  seat  of  fatigue  ? 
Is  it  in  the  nerve,  the  muscle,  or  the  end-plates  ?  If,  after  fatigue  has 
ensued  and  excitation  of  the  nerve  of  the  preparation  produces  no 
more  contractions,  the  muscle  is  itself  stimulated,  it  contracts ;  this 
shows  it  is  still  irritable,  and,  therefore,  not  to  any  great  extent  the 
seat  of  fatigue. 

If  an  animal  is  poisoned  with  curare,  and  it  is  kept  alive  by  arti- 
ficial respiration,  excitation  of  the  peripheral  end  of  a  motor  nerve 
produces  no  contraction  of  the  muscles  it  supplies.  If  one  goes  on 
stimulating  the  nerve  for  many  hours,  until  the  effect  of  the  curare  has 
disappeared,  the  block  at  the  end-plates  *  is  removed  and  the  muscles 
contract :  the  seat  of  exhaustion  is  therefore  not  in  the  nerves.  By 
a  process  of  exclusion  it  has  thus  been  localised  in  the  nerve-endings. 

When  the  muscle  is  fatigued  in  the  intact  body,  there  is,  however, 
another  factor  to  be  considered  beyond  the  mere  local  poisoning  of 
the  end-plates.  This  is  the  effect  of  the  products  of  contraction 
passing  into  the  circulation  and  poisoning  the  central  nervous  system. 
This  aspect  of  the  question  has  been  specially  studied  by  Waller 
and  by  Mosso.  Mosso  devised  an  instrument  called  the  ergograph, 
which  is  a  modification  of  Waller's  dynamograph  invented  many 
years  previously.  The  arm,  hand,  and  all  the  fingers  but  one  are 
fixed  in  a  suitable  holder ;  the  free  finger  repeatedly  lifts  a  weight 
over  a  pulley,  and  the  height  to  which  it  is  raised  is  registered  by 
a  marker  on  a  blackened  surface. 

By  the  use  of  this  and  similar  instruments  it  has  been  shown 
that  the  state  of  the  brain  and  central  nervous  system  generally  is  a 

*  Another  convenient  block  which  is  sometimes  used  is  to  throw  a  constant 
current  into  the  nerve  between  Uie  point  of  excitation  and  the  mus(*ies.  This  pre- 
vents the  nerve  impulses  from  reaching  the  muscles. 
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most  important  factor  in  fatigue,  and  that  the  fatigue  products  pro- 
duced in  the  muscles  during  work  cause  part  of  their  injurious 
effects  by  acting  on  the  central  nervous  system  and  diminishing  its 
power  of  sending  out  impulsea 

One  of  the  most  striking  of  Mosso's  experiments  illustrates  in  a 
very  forcible  manner  the  fact  that  the  central  nervous  system  is  more 
easily  fatigued  than  the  nerve-endings  in  muscle.  A  person  goes  on 
lifting  the  weight  until,  under  the  influence  of  the  will,  he  is  unable 
to  raise  it  any  more.  If  then  without  waiting  for  fatigue  to  pass  off, 
the  nerves  going  to  the  finger  muscles  are  stimulated  artificially  by 
induction  shocks,  they  once  more  enter  into  vigorous  contraction. 

Mosso  has  also  shown  that  the  introduction  of  the  blood  of  a 
fatigued  animal  into  the  circulation  of  a  normal  one  will  give  rise  in 
the  latter  to  all  the  symptoms  of  fatigue.  The  blood  of  the  fatigued 
animal  contains  the  products  of  activity  of  its  muscles,  but  still 
remains  alkaline ;  the  poisonous  substance  cannot  therefore  be  free 
lactic  acid.  Lactic  acid  is  doubtless  one  only  of  the  products  of 
muscular  activity;  we  have  at  present  no  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  chemical  nature  of  the  others. 

It  should,  however,  be  mentioned  that  some  physiologists  (Lee, 
loteyko,  etc.),  still  regard  the  effect  on  the  end  plates  as  the  most 
important  factor  in  fatigue. 

The  statement  that  nerves  are  not  fatig^ble,  does  not  mean  that  the  nerve- 
fibres  undergo  no  metaboUc  changes  when  transmitting  a  nerve  impulse,  but  that 
the  change  is  so  slight,  and  the  possibilities  of  repair  so  great,  that  fatigue  in  the 
usual  acceptation  of  the  term  cannot  be  demonstrated.  Waller  made  the  interesting 
but  tentative  suf^^tion  that  the  medullary  sheath  is  a  great  factor  in  repair,  or,  in 
his  own  words,  "the  active  grey  axis  both  lays  down  and  uses  up  its  own  fatty 
sheath,  and  it  is  inexhaustible  not  because  there  is  little  or  no  expenditure,  but 
because  there  is  an  ample  re-supply.** 

A  year  or  two  after  these  words  were  written.  Miss  Sowton,  at  Dr  Waller's 
suggestion,  undertook  a  piece  of  work  in  order  to  test  the  truth  of  this  hypothesis. 
If  the  absence  of  fatigue  is  due  to  the  presence  of  the  fatty  sheath,  fatigue  ought 
to  be  demonstrable  in  nerve-fibres  in  which  the  fatty  sheath  is  absent.  She 
selected  the  olfactory  nerve  of  the  pike  as  the  non-mcdullated  nerve  with  which  to 
try  the  experiment,  and  her  results  confirmed  Dr  Waller's  expe<*tation ;  the  galvano- 
metric  replies  of  the  nerve  became  somewhat  feebler  after  repeated  stimulation. 

It  appeared  to  me  advisable  to  test  the  question  in  another  way.  The  splenic 
nerves  seemed  to  be  the  most  convenient  large  bundles  of  non-medullated  fibres 
for  the  purpose.  Dr  T.  G.  Brodie  was  associated  with  me  in  carrying  out  the  in- 
vestigation. A  dog  is  anaesthetised,  the  abdomen  opened,  the  spleen  exposed,  and 
the  splenic  nerves  which  lie  by  the  side  of  the  main  splenic  artery  are  laid  bare. 
It  is  quite  easy  to  dissect  out  a  length  of  nerve  sufficient  for  the  experiment  (IJ  to  2 
inches).  The  nerve  is  then  cut  as  far  from  the  spleen  as  possible,  and  the  spleen 
is  enclosed  in  an  air  oncometer  connected  to  the  oellows  volume  recorder  invented 
by  Dr  Brodie.  On  stimulating  the  nerve  with  a  weak  faradic  current  the  organ 
contracts,  and  the  recording  lever  falls.  The  diminution  of  the  size  of  the  spleen 
is  quite  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  however,  without  the  use  of  any  apparatus.  The 
next  thing  to  do  is  to  put  a  block  on  the  course  of  the  nerve,  which  will  prevent 
the  nerve  impulses  from  reaching  the  spleen.  Here  we  met  with  some  difficulty. 
Curare  and  atropine  are  both  ineffective:  the  constant  current  has  a  great  dis- 
advantage ;  non-medullated  nerves  are  so  much  affected  that  very  feeble  constant 
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currents  will  completely  block  the  transmission  of  impulses,  and  not  only  that*  but 
the  nerve  remains  blocked  after  the  current  is  removed.  After  the  current  has 
been  allowed  to  flow  for  two  minutes  the  nerve  remains  impassable  to  nerve 
impulses  for  an  hour  or  more,  and  then  slowly  recovers.  If,  therefore,  faiadic 
excitation  of  the  nerve  is  kept  up  aU  this  time  and  fails  to  excite  the  contraction  of 
the  spleen  after  the  removal  of  tiie  constant  current,  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether 
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Fio.  161. — Apparatus  for  obtaining  splenic  carves.  8,  Spleen  In  oncometer  o,  which  is  made  of  gntta 
percha,  and  covered  with  a  glass  plate  (o.p.)  luted  on  with  vaseline,  m  is  the  splenic  mesentery 
containing  vessels  and  nerves ;  this  passes  through  a  slit  in  the  base  of  the  oncometer  which  is  made 
air-tight  with  vaseline.  The  oncometer  is  connected  to  the  flexible  bellows  (b)  by  the  india«rubber 
tube  (r),  the  side  tube  (t)  beins  closed  during  an  experiment  by  a  piece  of  glass  rod.  The  recording 
lever  (l)  writes  on  a  revolving  drum. 

this  is  due  to  fatigue  of  the  nerve-fibres  on  the  proximal  side  of  the  block,  or  whether 

it  may  not  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  block  (due  to  electrolytic  changes  caused 

constant  current)  is  still  effective. 

Our  best  results  were  obtained  by  using  cold  instead  of  a  constant  current  as 

our  blocking  agent. 

Fig.  151  is  an  outline  drawing  of  the  apparatus  used,  and  fig.  152  shows  the 

arrangement  adopted  in  connection  with  the  nerve. 
The  nerve  (n)  rests  on  a  metal  tube  (t)  through  which 
water  can  be  kept  flowing,  e  is  the  situation  of  the 
electrodes.  If  the  nerve  is  excited,  the  spleen  con- 
tracts, and  the  recording  lever  (in  fig,  151;  falls.  If 
now  brine  at  0  to  2°  C.  is  kept  flowing  through  t,  the 
nerve  impulses  are  blocked  by  the  cold,  and  cannot 
reach  the  spleen.  Immediately  the  cold  brine  is  re- 
placed by  warm  water  at  30**  C,  the  nerve  again  becomes 
passable  by  nerve  impulses,  and  the  spleen  contracts 
once  more. 

While  the  fluid  in  t  is  kept  at  the  low  temperature 
mentioned,  the  nerve  is  excited  with  strong  induction 
shocks  all  the  time,  and  the  spleen  remains  irre- 
sponsive; the  nerve  impulses  are  able  to  reach  t  but 
not  to  pass  it.  If  then  warm  water  is  passed  through  t, 
and  the  block  produced  by  the  cold  is  thus  removed, 
and  the  spleen  continues  to  be  irresponsive,  we  have  a 
proof  that  the  piece  of  nerve  between  e  and  t  has  been 
fatigued.  But  our  experiments  have  shown  us  that 
non-medullated  nerve  is  just  as  difficult  to  fati^e  as 
medullated  nerve.    Even  after  six  hours*  continuous 

excitation  the  nerve  is  just  as  excitable  as  it  was  at  the  start,  and  a  full  splenic 

contraction  is  obtained  when  the  cold  block  is  removed. 
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Fio.  152.— Arrangement  of  ap- 
paratus in  connection  with 
the  splenic  nerve,  s  is  the 
spleen,  and  n  the  main 
bundle  of  nerves.  The 
nerve  rests  on  the  metal 
tube  (T)throuKh  which  fluid 
at  the  roquirea  temperature 
Is  kept  flowing,  and  on  the 
electrodes  (b)  which  come 
firom  the  secondary  coil  of 
an  inductorlum. 
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We  have  made  similar  experiments  with  Taso-motor  nerves,  such  as  the  cervical 
sjrmpathetic  nerve  in  the  rabbit,  the  splanchnic  nerve  of  the  dog,  and  the  sciatic 
nerve  in  a  curarised  dog,  and  have  obtained  corresponding  results.  This  confirms 
the  work  previously  published  by  Eve.  Eve  excited  the  cervical  sympathetic  for 
twelve  hours,  and  found  no  loss  of  excitability  at  the  end  of  that  time.  Eve 
stimulated  the  nerve  below  the  upper  cervical  ganglion,  and  the  main  obiect  of  his 
work  was  to  ascertain  whether  any  histological  evidence  of  fatigue  could  be  found 
in  the  cells  of  the  ganglion.  The  only  change  he  could  find  there  was  a  somewhat 
diffuse  staining  of  the  cells  by  methylene  blue,  which  he  attributes  to  the  formation 
of  acid  substances  in  the  cells.  A  blue  stain  of  similar  appearance  may  be  induced 
in  the  motor  cells  of  the  spinal  cord,  after  exhaustion  is  produced  in  them  by  giving 
strychnine.  In  such  experiments  the  spinal  cord  becomes,  as  a  rule,  distinctly  acid 
to  litmus  paper.  Max  Verwom  has  more  recently  employed  strychnine  as  a  means 
of  producing  fatigue.  He  considers  that  the  only  specific  effect  of  this  alkaloid  is 
increase  of  reflex  activity,  and  he  attributes  the  subsequent  paralysis  to  vascular 
conditions  and  the  accumulation  of  fatigue  products,  among  which  he  places  carbon 
dioxide  in  the  first  rank.  Eve,  on  the  contrary,  did  not  find  that  carbonic  acid 
alone  produces  the  effects. 

We  must  conclude  fix>m  such  experiments  that  Dr  Waller*s  theory  is  unproved, 
and  that  while  fatigue  is  demonstraole  in  nerve^ells,  it  cannot  be  shown  to  occur 
in  nerve-fibTes  of  either  the  medullated  or  non-medullated  variety  by  these  methods. 

In  carrying  out  these  experiments  we  noticed  that  though  no  functional  fatigue 
can  be  demonstrated,  there  is  noticeable,  especially  in  vaso-motor  nerves,  a 
phenomenon  which  Howell  terms  ttimulation  fatigue ;  this  means  that  the  actual 
spot  of  nerve  stimulated  becomes  after  a  time  less  excitable,  and  finally,  inexcitable, 
though  it  will  still  transmit  impulses,  if  the  excitation  is  applied  above  the  spot 
originally  stimulated.  We  thins  that  the  use  of  the  term  ^*  fatigue  **  in  this  con- 
nection is  a  mistake ;  the  prolonged  electrical  excitation  causes  injurious  polarisa- 
tion (due  to  electrolytic  changes)  of  the  nerve,  which  renders  it  less  excitable.  This 
view  has  been  confirmed  by  Prof.  Gotch  by  means  of  experiments  with  the  capillary 
electrometer.  This  so-caUed  <* stimulation  fatigue*'  was  not  excluded  in  Miss 
Sowton's  experiments,  and  will  possibly  explain  ner  results.  The  splenic  nerves, 
curiously  enough,  do  not  exhibit  this  phenomenon  in  any  marked  degree,  and  so 
were  peculiarly  well  adapted  to  test  the  question  of  functional  fatigue.  On  a  priori 
grounds  we  should  hardly  expect  non-medullated  nerves  to  be  peculiarly  susceptible 
of  real  fatigue,  when  one  considers  that  many  of  them,  such  as  the  vaso- con- 
strictors, are  in  constant  action  throughout  life. 

It  should  be  clearly  understood  that  all  these  experiments  prove  only  that 
nerve-fibres  are  not  fatiguable  under  ordinary  conditions  of  stimulation.  If  we 
assume  that  nerve  is  entirely  **unfatiguable,**  we  must  assume  also  that  its 
activity  is  not  associated  with  the  consumption  of  material  and  the  production  of 
waste  products.  This  would  render  nerve  unique  among  all  the  other  tissues  of  the 
body,  and  is,  moreover,  contradicted  by  recent  discoveries  of  evidence  of  metabolic 
changes  in  a  nerve  during  its  activity.  We  are  therefore  driven  to  the  conclusion 
that  repair  is  exceedingly  rapid  and  perfect,  although  it  is  impossible  to  agree  with 
Waller  that  the  repairing  process  is  definitely  associated  with  the  presence  of  a 
medullary  sheath.  The  interval  between  successive  induction  shocks  is  certainly 
short,  but  it  is  apparently  long  enough  to  allow  the  nerve  to  recover  completely 
before  the  next  stimulus  arrives.  If,  however,  the  interval  between  two  successive 
stimuli  is  made  very  brief  indeed  (0*006  sec),  the  second  stimulus  is  ineffective 
because  of  the  fatigue  due  to  the  first  If  the  irritability  of  the  nerve  is  depressed 
by  cold,  by  asphjrxia,  or  by  an  aniesthetic  (such  as  yohimbine),  the  irresponsive 
period  may  be  lengthened  to  as  much  as  one  to  two  tenths  of  a  second. 

In  one  of  the  foregoing  paragraphs  the  following  sentence  occurs :  '*  fatigue  is 
demonstrable  in  nerve-cefis.*'  M'DougaU  has  recently  adduced  evidence  that 
fbtigae  in  the  central  nervous  system  has  its  seat  not  so  much  in  the  bodies  of  the 
nerve-cells  as  in  their  synaptic  junctions,  which  are  the  points  of  highest  resistance 
(that  is,  where  impulses  pass  with  greatest  difficulty)  in  all  mental  and  other 
operations  in  which  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  share,  even  when  no  fatigue  exists. 
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Rigor  Mortis. 

After  death,  the  muscles  gradually  lose  their  irritability  and  pass 
into  a  contracted  condition.  This  affects  all  the  muscles  of  the  body, 
and  usually  fixes  it  in  the  natural  posture  of  equilibrium  or  rest. 
The  general  stiffening  thus  produced  constitutes  rigor  mortis  or  post- 
mortem rigidity. 

The  cause  of  rigor  is  the  coagulation  of  the  muscle-plasma,  which 
is  more  fully  described  in  the  next  section.  This  coagulation  results 
in  the  formation  of  myosin,  and  is  gradual  in  onset  Simultaneously 
the  muscles  (a)  becomes  shortened  and  qpaqiie,  (b)  heat  is  evolved,  (c) 
they  give  off  carbonic  add,  and  (d)  become  acid  in  reaction ;  this  is  due 
in  part  to  the  formation  of  sarcolactic  acid,  and  in  part  to  the  forma- 
tion of  acid  phosphates 

After  a  varying  interval,  the  rigor  passes  off,  and  the  muscles  are 
once  more  relaxed.  This  sometimes  occurs  too  quickly  to  be  caused 
by  putrefaction,  and  there  is  very  littlB  doubt  that  it  is  really  the 
first  stage  in  the  self-digestion  or  autolysis  which  occurs  in  all  tissues 
after  death,  owing  to  the  presence  of  intracellular  enzymes  or  fer- 
ments. It  is  known  that  a  pepsin-like  or  proteolytic  enzyme  is 
present  in  muscle,  as  in  many  other  animal  tissues,  kidney,  spleen, 
etc.  (Hedin),  and  that  such  enzymes  act  best  in  an  acid  medium. 
The  conditions  for  the  solution  of  the  coagulated  myosin  are  there- 
fore present,  as  the  reaction  of  rigored  muscle  is  acid. 

Order  of  Occurrence. — The  muscles  are  not  affected  simultaneously 
by  rigor  mortis.  It  affects  the  neck  and  lower  jaw  first ;  next,  the  upper 
extremities,  extending  from  above  downwards ;  and  lastly,  reaches  the 
lower  limbs ;  in  some  rare  instances  it  affects  the  lower  extremities 
before,  or  simultaneously  with,  the  upper  extremities.  It  usually 
ceases  in  the  order  in  which  it  begins :  first  at  the  head,  then  in  the 
upper  extremities,  and  lastly  in  the  lower  extremities.  It  seldom  com- 
mences earlier  than  ten  minutes,  or  later  than  seven  hours  after  death ; 
and  its  duration  is  greater  in  proportion  to  the  lateness  of  its  accession. 

The  occurrence  of  rigor  mortis  is  not  prevented  by  the  previous 
existence  of  paralysis  in  a  part,  provided  the  paralysis  has  not  been 
attended  with  very  imperfect  nutrition  of  the  muscular  tissue. 

In  some  cases  of  sudden  death  from  lightning,  violent  injuries,  or  paroxysms  of 
passion,  rigor  mortis  has  been  said  not  to  occur  at  all ;  but  this  is  not  always  the 
case.  It  may,  indeed,  be  doubted  whether  there  is  really  a  complete  absence  of 
the  post-mortem  rigidity  in  any  such  cases ;  for  the  experiments  or  Brown-S^quard 
make  it  probable  that  the  rigidity  may  supervene  immediately  after  death,  and 
then  pass  away  with  such  rapidity  as  to  be  scarcely  observable. 

Chemical  Composition  of  Muscle. 

• 

The  phenomena  of  rigor  mortis  will  be  more  intelligible  if  we 
consider  the  chemical  composition  of  muscle. 
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The  connective  tissue  of  muscle  resembles  connective  tissue  else- 
where; the  gelatin  and  fat  obtained  in  analyses  of  muscle  are 
derived  from  this  tissue.  The  sarcolemma  is  composed  of  a  substance 
which  resembles  elastin  in  its  solubilities. 

The  contractile  substance  within  the  muscular  fibres  is,  during 
life,  of  semi-liquid  consistency,  and  contains  a  large  percentage  of 
proteins  and  smaller  quantities  of  extractives  and  inorganic  salts. 
By  the  use  of  a  press  this  substance  can  be  squeezed  out  of  perfectly 
fresh  muscles,  and  it  is  then  called  the  miLseU-plasma. 

After  death,  muscle-plasma,  like  blood-plasma,  coagulates  (thus 
causing  the  stiffenii^  known  as  rigor  mortis).  The  solid  clot  corre- 
sponding to  the  fibrin  from  blood-plasma  is  called  myosin,  and  the 
liquid  residue  is  called  the  mtLscle-serwm. 

Pursuing  the  analogy  further,  it  is  found  that  the  coagulation  of 
both  muscle-plasma  and  blood-plasma  can  be  prevented  by  cold,  by 
strong  solutions  of  neutral  salts,  and  by  potassium  oxalate,  which 
precipitates,  as  the  insoluble  oxalate  of  calcium,  the  lime  salts 
essential  for  the  coagiilation  process.  In  both  cases  the  clotting  is 
produced  by  the  action  of  an  enzyme  developed  after  death.  In 
both  cases  the  precursor  of  the  solid  clot  is  a  protein  of  the  globulin 
class  which  previously  existed  in  solutioiL 

Fibrin  in  the  blood-clot  is  formed  from  the  previously  soluble 
fibrinogen  of  the  blood-plasma.  Myosin  in  the  muscle-clot  is  formed 
from  the  previously  soluble  myosinogen  *  of  the  muscle-plasma.  When 
the  blood-clot  contracts  it  squeezes  out  blood-serum;  when  the 
muscle-clot  contracts  it  squeezes  out  muscle-serum.  The  muscle- 
serum  contains  small  quantities  of  albuminous  material,  together  with 
the  extractives  and  salts  of  the  muscle.  The  origin  of  the  sarco- 
lactic  acid  is  a  controversial  question :  some  believe  it  originates  from 
the  carbohydrate  (glycogen  and  sugar) ;  others  think  it  comes  from 
the  protein  molecules  in  the  muscle. 

The  general  composition  of  muscular  tissue  is  the  following : — 

Water      .......       75    percent 

Solids 


Proteins 
Gelatin 
Fat 
Extractives 
Inorganic  salte 


} 


75 
25 
18 


2to5 

0-5 
1  to2 


The  proteins,  as  already  statod,  chiefly  pass  into  the  clot :  very 
little  is  found  in  the  muscle-serum. 

The  extractives  comprise  a  large  number  of  organic  substances, 
all  present  in  small  quantities,  some  of  which  are  nitrogenous,  like 
creatine,  creatinine,  xanthine,  and  hypoxanthine :  the  rest  are  non- 
nitrogenous — namely,  fats,  glycogen,  sugar,  inosite,  and  the  variety 

*  For  further  details  see  small  text  at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 
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of  lactic  acid  known  as  sarcolactic  acid.  The  inorganic  salts  are 
chiefly  salts  of  potassium,  especially  potassium  phosphate. 

The  condition  of  dead  muscle  reminds  one  somewhat  of  contracted 
muscle.  Indeed,  the  similarity  is  so  striking  that  Hermann  pro- 
pounded the  idea  that  contracted  muscle  is  muscle  on  the  road  to 
death,  the  differences  between  the  two  being  of  degree  only.  He 
considers  that,  on  contraction,  a  hypothetical  materiaJ  termed  inogen 
is  broken  up  into  carbonic  acid,  sarcolactic  acid,  and  myosin;  on 
death  the  same  change  occurs,  only  to  a  much  more  marked  extent. 

This  idea  is  a  far-fetched  one,  but  it  is  a  useful  reminder  of  the 
similarities  of  the  two  cases.  In  chemical  condition,  contracted  and 
dead  muscle  are  alike,  so  far  as  the  formation  of  acid  products  is 
concerned;  there  is,  however,  no  evidence  of  any  formation  of  a 
muscle-clot  (myosin)  during  the  contraction  of  living  muscle,  as 
there  is  in  dead  muscle.  Then  heat  is  produced  in  both  cases, 
and  in  both  cases  also  the  muscle  is  electro-positive  to  uncontracted 
muscle. 

Here,  however,  the  analogy  must  end:  for  living  contracted 
muscle  is  irritable,  dead  muscle  is  not.  Living  contracted  muscle  is 
more  extensible  than  uncontracted  muscle ;  muscle  in  rigor  mortis  is 
not  so  (see  fig.  129,  p.  111).  The  contraction  of  living  muscle  is 
favoured  by  feeding  it  with  a  solution  of  dextrose,  while  the  process 
of  rigor  is  hindered  by  the  same  solution.     (F.  S.  Lee.) 

Our  correct  knowledge  of  the  proteins  of  muscle  and  of  the  phenomena  of  riffor 
mortis  date  from  the  year  1864,  when  KUhne  obtained  muscle-plasma  by  subjecting 
frozen  Arog^s  muscle  to  strong  pressure.  A  good  many  years  later  I  was  successful 
in  repeating  these  experiments  with  mammalian  muscle.  By  fractional  heat  coagula- 
tion, and  by  their  varying  solubilities  in  neutral  salts»  I  was  able  to  separate  four 
different  proteins  in  the  muscle-plasma. 

1.  A  globulin  precipitable  oy  heat  at  47°  C.  This  is  analogous  to  the  cell- 
globulin  found  in  most  protoplasmic  structures.    I  gave  it  the  name  paramyosinogetK 

2.  A  proteid  wiUi  many  of  the  characters  of  a  globulin,  coagulable  oy  heat  at 
56°  C. ;    and  this  I  termed  myosinoffen. 

3.  A  globulin  (myo^hbuiih^,  precipitable  by  heat  at  63°  C 

4.  An  albumin  similar  in  its  properties  to  serum  albumin  is  also  present ;  but 
this  and  the  myoglobulin  only  occur  in  quite  small  amounts. 

In  addition  to  these,  there  is  a  small  quantity  of  nucleo-protein  from  the  nuclei, 
and  in  the  red  muscles  haemoglobin  is  present ;  the  normal  pigment  of  the  so-called 
pale  muscles  is  termed  myohofmcUin  by  MacMunn,  and  this  is  doubtless  a  derivative 
of  haemoglobin. 

The  two  most  abundant  and  important  proteins  are  the  first  two  in  the  list, 
namely,  paramvosinogen  and  myosinogen.  They  occur  in  the  proportion  of  about 
1  to  4,  and  both  enter  into  the  formation  of  the  muscle-clot  (myosin).  The  myo- 
globulin is  probably  derived  from  the  adherent  connective  tissue  and  the  albumin 
from  adherent  blood  and  lymph. 

In  1895  V.  FUrth  took  up  the  subject.  On  the  main  question  we  are  in  substantial 
agreement,  namely,  that  in  the  muscle-plasma  there  are  the  two  proteins  just  alluded 
to,  and  that  these  both  contribute  to  the  formation  of  the  muscle-clot.  The  main 
points  of  difference  between  us  are  in  the  names  of  the  proteins.  He  uses  ph  vsio- 
logical  saline  solution  to  extract  the  muscle-plasma,  and  this  extract  coagulates 
spontaneously  on  standing ;  he  is  doubtful  whether  a  specific  myosin-ferment  brings 
aoout  the  change.    Paramyosinogen  he  terms  myosin,  and  this  passes  directly  into 
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the  dotted  condition  ;  but  myosinogen,  called  myoffen  by  v.  FUrth,  first  passes  into 
a  soluble  condition  (coagulable  by  heat  at  the  remarkably  low  temperature  of 
40"*  C.)  before  it  clots  :  the  soluble  stage  he  calls  soluhU  myogm-fibrin  ;  a  better  name 
is  KflubU  iftyorin. 

We  may  put  this  in  a  diagrammatic  way  as  follows  :— 

Proteins  of  the  liTing  muscle. 


Paramyosinogen. 


Myofiinogen. 

I 
Soluble  myosin. 


Myosin 
(the  protein  of  the  Muscle-clot). 

V.  FUrth  also  caUs  attention  to  some  characters  of  myosinogen  which  separate 
it  from  the  typical  globulins ;  s.a.^  it  is  not  precipitable  by  dialysingthe  salts  away 
from  its  solutions.     It  may  be  therefore  called  an  atvpical  globulin. 

In  mamiDallan  muscle,  soluble  myosin  is  only  found  as  a  stage  in  the  process 
of  riffor  mortis^  but  in  the  muscles  of  the  frog  and  other  amphibia  it  is  present 
as  such  in  the  living  muscle. 

The  muscle-plasma  from  fishes*  muscle  contains  another  protein  termed  myo- 
proUin  by  ▼.  Fiirth.     It  is  precipitable  by  dialysis,  but  not  coagulable  by  heat 

Brodie*  and  later,  Vernon,  did  some  interesting  experiments  on  heal  rigor. 
When  a  muscle  is  heated  above  a  certain  temperature  it  becomes  contracted  and 
stiff,  losing  its  irritability  completely.  This  is  due  to  the  coagulation  of  the  muscle 
proteins.  If  a  tracing  is  taken  of  the  contraction,  it  is  found  to  occur  in  a  series  of 
steps :  the  first  step  in  the  shortening  occurs  at  the  coagulation  temperature  of  the 
paramyosinogen  (47*'-50°  C),  and  if  the  heating  is  continued,  a  second  shortening 
occurs  at  56°  C.,  the  coagulation  temperature  of  myosinogen.  If,  however,  a  firog^ 
muscle  is  used,  there  are  three  steps,  namely,  at  40°  (coagulfition  temperature  of 
soluble  myosin^,  47°,  and  SO**.  This  work  of  Brodie*s  is  especially  valuable  because 
it  teaches  us  tnat  the  proteins  in  muscle-plasma,  or  in  saline  extracts  of  muscle, 
are  present  also  in  the  actual  muscle-substance.  He  also  made  clear  another 
important  point,  namely,  that  the  irritability  of  the  muscle  is  lost  after  the  firat 
step  in  the  shortening  has  occurred.  In  other  words,  in  order  to  destroy  the 
vitality  of  muscular  tissue,  it  is  not  necessary  to  raise  the  temperature  sufiiciently 
high  to  coagulate  all  its  proteins,  but  that  when  one  of  the  muscular  proteins  has 
been  coagumted,  the  livmg  substance  as  such  is  destroyed ;  the  proteins  of  muscle 
cannot  therefore  be  regarded  as  independent  units ;  the  unit  is  protoplasm,  and  if 
one  of  its  essential  constituents  is  destroyed,  protoplasm  as  such  ceases  to  live. 

Hans  Prsibram  has  attempted  to  classify  the  animal  kingdom  on  the  basis  of 
the  rauscle^roteins ;  his  conclusions  are  based  on  the  examination  of  only  thirty 
species  of  animals,  ana  may  require  revision  in  the  future,  but  such  as  they  are,  they 
are  as  follows ; — 

Invertebrates :  paramyosinogen  present ;  myosinogen  absent. 

Vertebrates :  paramyosinogen  and  myosinogen  both  present. 

Fishes :  in  adaition  to  these  two  principal  proteids,  soluble  myosin  and  myo- 
protein  (in  large  quantities)  occur.^ 

Amphibians :  like  fishes,  except  that  myoprotein  is  only  present  in  traces. 

Reptiles,  birds,  mammals :  myoprotein  is  alxent,  and  soluble  myosin  is  only 
present  when  rigor  mortii  commences. 


CHAPTER  XIII 

COMPABISON  OF  YOLUNTABT  AND  XNYOLUNTABT  MUSCLE 

The  main  difference  between  voluntarj  and  involuntarj  muscle  is  the 
difference  expressed  in  their  names.  Voluntary  muscle  is  under  the 
control  of  that  portion  of  the  central  nervous  system  the  activity  of 
which  is  accompanied  by  volition.  Involuntary  muscle,  on  the  other 
hand,  is,  as  a  rule,  also  under  the  control  of  the  central  nervous 
system,  but  of  a  portion  of  the  central  nervous  system  the  activity 
of  which  is  independent  of  volition.  There  appear,  however,  to  be 
exceptions  to  this  rule,  and  the  involuntary  muscle  executes  its  con- 
tractions independently  of  nervous  control;  that  is  to  say^  it  is 
sometimes  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  term  really  involuntary.  This 
is  very  markedly  seen  in  the  developing  heart  of  the  embryo,  which 
begins  to  beat  before  any  nerve-fibres  have  grown  into  it  from  the 
central  nervous  system. 

Another  characteristic  of  involuntary  muscle  is  a  tendency  to 
regular  alternate  periods  of  rest  and  activity,  or  rhythmicality.  This 
is  best  exemplified  in  the  heart,  but  it  is  also  seen  in  the  lymphatic 
vessels,  especially,  the  lymph  hearts  of  the  frog,  and  the  mesenteric 
lymphatic  vessels  (lacteals)  of  many  animals.  It  is  seen  in  the 
veins  of  the  bat's  wing,  and  in  the  muscular  tissue  of  the  spleen, 
stomach,  intestine,  bladder,  and  other  parts. 

A  third  characteristic  of  involuntary  muscle  is  peristalsis.  If 
any  point  of  a  tube  of  smooth  muscle  such  as  the  small  intestine  is 
stimulated,  a  ring-like  constriction  is  produced  at  this  point.  After 
lasting  some  time  at  this  spot  it  slowly  passes  along  the  tube  at  the 
rate  of  20  to  30  millimetres  per  second.  This  advancing  peristaltic 
wave  normally  takes  place  in  only  one  direction,  and  so  serves  to 
drive  on  the  contents  of  the  tube. 

Involuntary  muscle  nearly  always  contains  numerous  plexuses  of 
non-medullated  nerve-fibres  with  ganglion  cells;  so  that  much  dis- 
cussion has  taken  place  on  the  question  whether  the  phenomena  of 
rhythmicality  and  peristalsis  are  properties  of  the  muscular  tissue 
itself  or  of  the  nerves  mixed  with  it    The  evidence  available  (namely, 
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that  portions  of  muscular  tissue  entirely  free  from  nerves  act  in  the 
same  way  as  those  that  possess  nerves)  indicates  that  it  is  the 
muscular  rather  than  the  nervous  tissues  that  possess  these  properties ; 
though  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  under  normal  conditions  the 
contraction  of  involuntary  muscle  is  influenced  and  controlled  by 
nervous  agency. 

As  instances  of  nerveless  involuntary  muscles  which  possess  the 
property  of  rhythmical  action,  we  may  take  the  ventricle  apex  of  the 
frog's  or  tortoise's  heart.  If  this  is  cut  off  and  fed  with  a  suitable 
nutritive  fluid  at  considerable  pressure  it  will  beat  rhythmically 
(Gaskell).  The  middle  third  of  the  ureter  is  another  instance  of 
muscular  tissue  free  from  nerves,  but  which  nevertlieless  executes 
peristaltic  movements.  Perhaps,  however,  the  most  striking  example 
is  that  of  the  foetal  heart,  which  begins  to  beat  directly  it  is  formed, 
long  before  any  nerves  have  grown  into  it 

The  artificial  stimuli  employed  for  involuntary  are  the  same  as 
those  used  for  voluntary  muscle ;  single  induction  shocks  are,  however, 
often  ineffectual  to  produce  contraction,  but  the  make,  and  to  a  less 
extent  the  break,  of  a  constant  current  will  act  as  a  stimulus. 

The  faradic  current  is  a  good  stimulus,  but  it  never  throws 
involuntary  muscle  into  tetanus;  in  the  heart,  strong  stimulation 
wilFsCTietimes  effect  a  partial  fusion  of  the  beats,  but  never  complete 
tetanus.  The  rate  of  stimulation  makes  no  difference;  in  fact,  very 
often  a  rapid  rate  of  stimulation  calls  forth  less  rapidly  occurring 
contractions  than  a  slow  rate. 

It  is  possible  to  render  the  frog's  heart  quiescent  by  tying  a 
ligature  tightly  around  the  junction  of  the  sinus  with  the  right 
auricle,  but  the  heart  can  be  made  to  contract  on  stimulating  it. 
It  is  then  found  that  the  latent  period  is  much  longer  than  in 
voluntary  muscle ;  if  a  series  of  stimuli  are  applied,  say,  at  intervals 
of  a  second  or  two,  each  produces  a  single  heart-beat ;  the  successive 
contractions  so  obtained  show  a  well-marked  staircase  (beneficial 
effect  of  contraction,  see  p.  101).  The  strength  of  the  stimulus  in 
such  an  experiment  does  not  matter ;  a  minimal  stimulus  elicits  a 
maximum  effect  ("  all  or  nothing  " — Waller). 

The  contraction  of  smooth  muscle  is  so  sluggish  that  the  various 
stages  of  latent  period,  shortening  and  relaxation,  can  be  followed 
with  the  eye;  the  latent  period  often  exceeds  half  a  second  in 
duration.     It  does  not  obey  the  *'aU  or  nothing"  law. 

The  normal  contraction  of  voluntary  muscle  is  a  kind  of  tetanus 
(see  p.  104);  the  normal  contraction  of  cardiac  and  plain  muscle 
is  a  much  prolonged  single  contraction,  A  very  valuable  piece 
of  evidence  in  this  direction  is  seen  in  the  experiment  on  the  heart 
with  the  physiological  rheoscope  (see  p.  128).  Each  time  the 
heart  contracts  the  rheoscopic  preparation  executes  a  single  twitch. 
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not  a  tetanus.  This  is  an  indication  that  the  electrical  change  is  a 
single  one,  and  not  a  succession  of  changes  such  as  occurs  in  tetanua 

But  though  involuntary  muscle  cannot  be  thrown  into  tetanus, 
J  it  has  the  property  of  entering  into  a  condition  of  sustained  contrac- 
tion called  towm.  We  shall  have  to  consider  this  question  again  in 
connection  with  the  plain  muscular  tissue  of  the  arteriole& 

Involuntary  muscle  when  it  contracts  undergoes  thermal  and 
^  chemical  changes  similar  to  those  we  have  dealt  with  in  the  case  of 
the  voluntary  muscles. 

Involuntary  muscle  is  usually  supplied  with  two  sets  of  nerves, 
.  one  of  which  (accelerator)  increases  and  the  other  of  which  (inhibitory) 
decreases  its  activity.  The  nerve-endings  in  involuntary  muscle 
require  a  much  larger  dose  of  curare  to  affect  them  than  the  end- 
plates  in  voluntary  muscle. 

The  phenomena  of  rigor  mortis  in  involuntary  muscle  have  not 
been  so  fully  studied  as  in  the  case  of  voluntary  muscle.  It  has, 
however,  been  shown  that  the  chemical  composition  of  involuntary 
muscle  differs  in  no  noteworthy  manner  from  that  of  voluntary  muscle, 
and  on  death  the  muscle  becomes  acid ;  such  products  as  carbonic 
acid  and  sarcolactic  acid  are  formed.  In  the  heart,  stomach,  uterus, 
and  rectum,  post-mort&m  rigidity  has  been  noted,  and  it  probably 
occurs  in  all  varieties  of  plain  muscle. 

Swale  Vincent  has  shown  that  the  characteristic  proteins  (paramyosinogen  and 
m^osinogen)  occur  in  both  striped  and  unstriped  muscle,  and  the  heat  rigor  curves 
of  involuntary  muscle  are  practically  identical  with  those  obtained  by  Brodie  (see 
p.  139).  He  is  inclined  to  think  that  the  two  proteins  are  formed  by  the  breaking 
down  of  a  compound  protein  which  in  living  muscle  mainly  coagulates  at  47^  C. 
This  view  is  taken  by  Stewart  in  reference  to  striped  muscle  also,  but  has  been 
very  seriously  questioned  by  v.  FUrth.  The  most  strikinff  chemical  difference 
between  unstriped  and  striped  muscle  is  seen  in  the  amount  of  nudeo-protein  which 
they  contain.  Plain  muscle  contains  six  to  eight  times  the  amount  found  in 
voluntary  muscle ;  cardiac  muscle  contains  an  intmnediate  quantity. 


CHAPTER  XIV 

PHYSIOLOGY   OF  NERVB 

Many  points  relating  to  the  physiology  of  nerve  have  been  already 
studied  in  connection  with  muscle.  But  there  still  remain  further 
questions  upon  which  we  have  hardly  touched  as  yet. 

Classification  of  Nerves. 

The  nerve-fibres  which  form  the  conducting  portions  of  the 
nervous  system  may  be  classified  into  three  main  groups,  according 
to  the  direction  in  which  they  normally  conduct  nerve  impulses. 
These  three  classes  are : — 

1.  Efferent  nerve-fibres. 

2.  Afferent  nerve-fibres. 

3.  Inter-central  nerve-fibres. 

1.  Efferent  or  centrifugal  nerves  are  those  which  conduct  im- 
pulses from  the  central  nervous  system  (brain  and  spinal  cord)  to 
other  parts  of  the  Inxly.  When,  for  instance,  there  is  a  wish  to  move 
the  hand,  the  impulse  starts  in  the  brain,  and  travels  a  certain 
distance  down  the  spinal  cord ;  it  leaves  the  spinal  cord  by  one  or 
more  of  the  spinal  nerves,  and  so  reaches  the  muscles  of  the  hand, 
which  are  thrown  into  contraction.  Such  nerves  are  called  motor. 
A  list  of  the  classes  of  efferent  nerves  is  as  follows : — 

a.  Motor. 

b.  Accelerator. 

c.  Inhibitory. 

d.  Secretory. 
«.  Electrical 
/.  Trophic. 

a.  Motor  nerves.  Some  of  these  go  to  voluntary  muscles ;  others 
to  involuntary  muscles,  such  as  the  vaso-motor  nerves  which 
supply  the  muscular  tissue  in  the  walls  of  arteries. 
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b.  Accelerator  nerves  are  those  which  produce  an  increase  in  the 

rate  of  rhythmical  action.  An  instance  of  these  is  seen  in 
the  sympathetic  nerves  that  supply  the  heart. 

c.  Inhibitory  nerves  are  those  which  cause  a  slowing  in  the  rate 

of  rhythmical  action,  or  it  may  be  its  complete  cessation. 
Inhibitory  nerves  are  found  supplying  many  kinds  of 
involuntfliy  muscle;  a  very  typical  instance  is  found  in 
the  inhibitory  fibres  of  the  heart  which  are  contained  within 
the  trunk  of  the  vagus  nerve.* 

d.  Secretory  nerves  are  found  supplying  many  secreting  glands, 

such  as  the  salivary  glands,  gastric  glands,  and  sweat 
glands.  The  impulse  which  travels  down  a  secretory  nerve 
stimulates  secretion  in  the  gland  it  supplies. 

e.  Electrical  nerves  are  found  in  the  few  fishes  which  possess 

electrical  organs.     The  impulse  which  travels  down   these 

nerves  causes    the    electrical    organ    to   be    thrown    into 

activity. 
/.  Trophic  nerves  are  those  which  control  the  nutrition  of  the 

part  they  supply. 
2.  Afferent  or  cerUripetal  nerves  are  those  which  conduct 
impulses  in  the  reverse  direction,  namely,  from  all  parts  of  the 
body  to  the  central  nervous  system.  When  one  feels  pain  in  the 
finger,  the  nerves  of  the  finger  are  stimulated,  an  impulse  travels 
up  the  nerves  to  the  spinal  cord,  and  then  to  the  brain.  The  mental 
process  set  up  in  the  brain  is  called  a  sensation ;  the  sensation,  how- 
ever, is  referred  to  the  end  of  the  nerve  where  the  impulse  started, 
and  the  sensation  of  pain  does  not  appear  to  occur  in  the  brain,  but 
in  the  finger.  This  is  an  instance  of  a  sensory  nerve ;  and  the  terms 
afiTerent  and  sensory  may  often  be  used  synonymously.  The  nerves 
of  sensation  may  be  grouped  as  follows : — 

a.  The  nerves  of  special  sense ;  such  as,  of  sight,  hearing,  taste, 

smell,  and  touch. 

b.  The  nerves  of  general  sensibility ;  that  is,  of  a  vague  kind  of 

sensation  not  referable  to  any  of  the  special  senses ;  as  an 
instance,  we  may  take  the  vague  feelings  of  comfort  or 
discomfort  in  the  interior  of  the  body. 

c.  Nerves  of  pain.     It  is  a  moot  point  whether  these  are  anatomi- 

cally distinct  from  the  others,  but  there  is  some  evidence 

.  that  this  is  the  case  (see  more  fully  chapters  on  Sensation) 

The  words   "sensory"  and  "aflferent,"  however,  are  not  quite 

synonymous.     Just  as  we  may  have  efferent  impulses  leaving  the 

brain  for  the  heart  or  blood-vessels  of  which  we  have  no  con- 

*  The  question  has  been  much  debated  whether  voluntary  muscle  is  provided 
with  inhibitory  nerves ;  they  do,  however,  appear  to  be  present  in  certain  nerves 
supplying  the  muscles  of  the  claws  of  lobsters  and  similar  crustaceans. 
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sciooB  knowledge,  so  also  afferent  impulses  may  travel  to  the 
central  nervous  system  which  excite  no  conscious  feelings.  The 
afferent  nerve-tracts  to  the  cerebellum  form  a  very  good  instance  of 
thesa 

Then,  too,  the  excitation  of  many  afferent  nerves  will  excite  what 
are  called  reflex  actiona  We  are  very  often  conscious  of  the  sensa- 
tions that  form  the  cause  of  a  reflex  action,  but  we  do  not  necessarily 
have  such  sensations  Many  reflex  actions,  for  instance,  occur  during 
sleep ;  many  may  be  executed  by  the  spinal  cord  even  after  it  has 
been  severeid  from  the  brain,  and  so  the  brain  cannot  be  aware  of 
what  is  occurring. 

A  reflex  action  is  an  action  which  is  the  result  of  an  afferent 
impulsa  Thus  a  speck  of  dust  falls  into  the  eye,  and  causes  move- 
ments of  the  eyelids  to  get  rid  of  the  offending  object.  The  dust 
excites  the  sensory  nerve-endings  in  the  conjunctiva,  an  impulse 
travels  to  the  centre  of  this  nerve  in  the  brain,  and  from  the  brain 
a  reflected  impulse  travels  to  the  muscles  of  the  eyeUd.  As  an 
instance  of  a  reflex  action  in  which  secretion  is  concerned,  take  the 
watering  of  the  mouth  which  occurs  when  food  is  seen  or  smelt.  The 
nerves  of  sight  or  smell  convey  an  afferent  impulse  to  the  brain, 
which  reflects,  down  the  secretory  nerves,  an  impulse  which  excites 
the  salivary  glands  to  activity. 

These,  however,  are  instances  of  reflex  action  which  are  accom- 
panied with  conscious  sensation,  but  like  all  pure  reflex  actions  are 
not  under  the  control  of  the  wilL 

An  instance  of  a  reflex  action  not  accompanied  with  consciousness 
is  seen  in  a  man  with  his  spinal  cord  cut  across  or  crushed,  so  that 
any  communication  between  his  brain  and  his  legs  is  impossible. 
He  cannot  move  his  legs  voluntarily,  and  is  unconscious  of  any 
feelings  in  them.  Tet  when  the  soles  of  his  feet  are  tickled  he  draws 
his  legs  up,  the  centre  of  reflex  action  being  in  the  grey  matter  of 
the  lower  r^on  of  the  spinal  cord. 

For  a  reflex  action,  three  things  are  necessary :  (1)  an  afferent 
nerve,  (2)  a  nerve-centre  consisting  of  nerve-cells  to  receive  the 
afferent  impulse  and  send  out  the  efferent  impulse,  and  (3)  an 
efferent  nerve  along  which  the  efferent  impulse  may  travel  If  the 
reflex  action  is  a  movement,  the  afferent  nerve  is  called  excito-motar ; 
if  it  is  a  secretion,  the  afferent  nerve  is  called  excito-secretory ;  and 
similarly,  afferent  nerves  may  also  be  excito-acceleratar,  excito-inhiiitory, 
etc. 

3.  Inter-central  nerve-fibres  are  those  which  connect  nerve- 
centres  together ;  they  connect  different  parts  of  brain,  and  of  the 
cord  to  one  another,  and  we  shall  find  in  our  study  of  the  nerve- 
centres  that  they  are  complex  in  their  arrangement. 
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Investigation  of  the  Functions  of  a  Nerve. 

There  are  always  two  main  experiments  by  which  the  function 
of  a  nerve  may  be  ascertained.  The  first  is  section,  the  second  is 
stimulation. 

Section  consists  in  cutting  the  nerve  and  observing  the  loss  of 
function  that  ensues.  Thus,  if  a  motor  nerve  is  cut,  motion  of  the 
muscles  it  supplies  can  no  longer  be  produced  by  activity  of  the 
nerve-centre;  the  muscle  is  paralysed.  If  a  sensory  nerve  is  cut, 
the  result  is  loss  of  sensation  in  the  part  it  comes  from. 

Stimulation  of  the  cut  nerve  is  the  opposite  experiment  When 
a  nerve  is  cut  across,  one  piece  of  it  is  still  connected  with  the  brain 
or  spinal  cord ;  this  is  called  the  eentrai  end  ;  the  other  piece,  called 
the  peripheral  end,  is  still  connected  with  some  peripheral  part  of 
the  body.  Both  the  central  and  the  peripheral  end  should  be  stimu- 
lated ;  this  is  usually  done  by  means  of  induction  shocks.  In  the 
case  of  a  motor  nerve,  stimulation  of  the  central  end  produces  no 
result ;  stimulation  of  the  peripheral  end  produces  a  nervous  impulse 
which  excites  the  muscles  to  contract.  In  the  case  of  a  sensory 
nerve,  stimulation  of  the  peripheral  end  has  no  result,  but  stimula- 
tion of  the  central  end  causes  a  sensation,  usually  a  painful  one,  and 
reflex  actions,  which  are  the  result  of  the  sensation. 

When  a  nerve  is  cut  across,  there  are  other  results  than  the  loss 
of  function  just  mentioned ;  for  even  though  the  nerve  is  still  left 
within  the  body  with  a  normal  supply  of  blood,  it  becomes  less  and 
less  irritable,  till  at  last  it  ceases  to  respond  to  stimuli  altogether. 
This  diminution  of  excitability  starts  from  the  point  of  section  and 
travels  to  the  periphery,  but  is  temporarily  preceded  by  a  wave  of 
increased  excitability  travelling  in  the  same  direction  (fiitter-Valli 
law). 

This  loss  of  excitability  of  nerve  is  accompanied  with  degenera- 
tive changes  which  are  of  so  great  importance  as  to  demand  a  separate 
section. 

Degeneration  of  Nerve. 

Suppose  a  nerve  is  cut  right  across,  the  piece  of  the  nerve  left  in 
connection  with  the  brain  or  spinal  cord  remains  approximately 
healthy  both  in  structure  and  functions ;  but  the  peripheral  piece  of 
the  nerve  loses  its  functions  and  undergoes  what  is  generally  called, 
after  the  discoverer  of  the  process,  WaUerian  degeneration.  A  nerve 
is  made  up  of  nerve-fibres,  and  each  nerve-fibre  is  essentially  a  branch 
of  a  nerve-cell;  when  the  nerve  is  cut,  the  axis  cylinders  in  the 
peripheral  portion  are  separated  from  the  cells  of  which  they  are 
branches  and  from  which  they  have  grown.    These  portions  of  the 
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ana  cjlindera  which  are  cut  off  from  their  pareDt  cells  die,  breaking 
up  into  fragments ;  the  medullary  eheath  of  each  undergoes  a  process 
of  disintegration  into  droplets  of  myelin,  which  are  ultimately 
absorbed  and  removed  by  the  lymphatics.  At  the  same  time  there  is 
A  multiplication  of  the  nuclei  of  the  primitive  sheath.  This  degenera- 
tive process  b^ins  to  bo  visible  microscopically  two  or  three  days 
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after  the  section  has  been  made  In  the  case  of  the  non-medullated 
fibres,  there  is  no  medullary  sheath  to  exhibit  the  diaint^rative 
changes  just  alluded  to;  and  the  nuclei  of  the  sheath  do  not 
multiply ;  there  is  simply  death  of  the  axis  cylinder.  The  d^enera- 
tion  occurs  simultaneously  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  nerve. 
Eanvier's  original  diagram  is  reproduced  in  fig.  163.  F^.  154  ie 
drawn  from  a  specimen  of  degenerated  fibres  stained  by  osmio  acid ; 
the  myelin  droplets  are  coloured  black  by  this  method. 
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A  great  amount  of  attentioQ  haa  been  directed  to  this  process  of 
degeneration,  because  it  has  formed  a  valuable  method  of  research  in 
tracing  nervous  tracts,  and  ascertaining  the 
nerve-cells  from  which  they  originate.  It 
must  not,  however,  be  regarded  as  an  isolated 
phenomenon  in  physiology ;  it  Is  only  an  illus- 
tration of  the  universal  truth  that  any  portion 
of  a  cell  (in  this  case  the  axis-cylinder  process) 
cut  ofT  from  the  nucleus  of  the  cell  degenerates 
and  dies. 

Regeneration  of  Nerre-Flbres, 

If  a    nerve   is   cut  and   allowed   to   heal, 
restoration  of  function  occurs  after  the  lapse 
of  a  variable  time,  which  can  be  shortened  if 
the  cut  ends  of  the  nerve  are  sutured  together. 
This   surgical  assistance  is  of  special  import- 
auce  when  the  nerye  is  a  laige  one,  and  the 
formation  of  dense  cicatricial  tissue  between  . 
the  ends  is  thus  minimised.     The  restoration 
of  function  is  due  to  regeneration  of   nerve- 
fibres,  which  sprout  out  from  the  central  end 
''""'fltaJTrt^rn'Mr^  lugs'    °^  ''^^  '^^^  DBTVQ  and  grow  distalwards,  replacing 
■then  ni«  itmmnmuuon    thoBe  which  havQ  degenerated.    The  new  fibres, 
[nto  m^un"  draa'tu  Li    which  are  the  earliest  to  appear,  are  of  a  much 
Mmtc'Mid!"' (laUrtin j"    uarrowoF   diameter  than   those   they  replace; 
this  is  illustrated  in  fig.  153,  D.     Later   the 
new  fibres  are  larger.     It  is  obvious  that  a  mass  of  dense  scar  tissue 
will  hinder  the  Buccessful  growth  of  the  nerve-fibres.    When  r^ene- 
ration  does  not  take  place,  the  central  ends  of  the  cut  fibres  and  the 
cells  from  which  they  originate  undergo  slow  atropio  changes  (disuse 
atrophy). 

The  view  that  in  the  embryo  each  nerve-fibre  develops  as  an 
outgrowth  from  a  nerve-cell,  and  grows  in  a  distal  direction,  finally 
becoming  united  to  other  tissues  in  the  periphery  of  the  t>ody,  is 
associated  especially  with  the  name  of  His,  and  haa  been  accepted 
by  the  majority  of  embryologists.  There  have  been  other  views  hold, 
but  it  will  be  sufBcient  to  mention  only  one  of  these,  for  it  is  the  one 
which,  next  to  that  of  His,  has  been  favoured  by  investigators. 
Briefly  it  is  as  follows :  the  nerve-fibre  is  not  a  secondarily  formed 
bridge  between  the  central  nervous  system  and  the  peripheral 
organs,  but  exists  from  the  very  first,  and  in  subsequent  develop- 
ment it  merely  undergoes  elaboration,  and  increases  in  bulk  and 
in  length  as  the  distance  from  the  central  nervous  system  and 
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the  periphery  increases  with  the  increasing  size  of  the  developing 
animal 

I  shall  not  fully  discuss  the  pros  and  cons  of  this  controversy, 
but  only  say  that  the  available  evidence  appears  to  me  strongly  in 
favour  of  the  first  of  the  two  views,  and  it  has  within  the  last  few  years 
been  supported  by  a  very  remarkable  ocular  demonstration  of  its 
trutlu  Mr  fioss  Harrison  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Balti- 
more, has  actually  seen  the  fibres  growing  outwards  in  embryonic 
structures  Pieces  of  the  primitive  nervous  tube  which  forms  the 
central  nervous  system  were  removed  from  frog  embryos,  and  kept 
alive  in  a  drop  of  lymph  for  a  considerable  time ;  the  cilia  of  the 
neighbouring  epidermic  cells  remained  active  for  a  week  or  more; 
embryonic  mesoblastic  cells  in  the  vicinity  were  seen  to  become 
transformed  into  striated  muscular  fibres,  and  there  was  therefore  no 
doubt  that  even  under  artificial  conditions  of  this  kind — rendered 
necessary  for  microscopic  purposes — life  and  growth  were  continuing. 
From  the  primitive  nerve-cells,  and  from  these  alone,  nerve-fibres 
were  observed  growing  and  extending  into  the  surrounding  parts. 
Each  fibre  shows  faint  fibrillation,  but  its  most  remarkable  feature 
is  its  enlarged  end,  which  exhibits  a  continual  change  of  form. 
This  amoeboid  movement  is  very  active,  and  it  results  in  drawing 
out  and  lengthening  the  fibre  to  which  it  is  attached,  and  the  length 
of  the  fibre  increases  at  the  rate  of  about  a  micro-millimetre  in  one 
or  two  minutes  Similar  observations  have  since  this  been  made  in 
the  embryos  of  other  animals 

I  think  these  observations  show  beyond  question  that  the  nerve- 
fibre  develops  by  the  overflowing  of  protoplasm  from  the  central 
cells,  and  thus  give  us  direct  evidence  in  favour  of  the  view  which 
most  embryologists  previously  held  maiDly  as  the  result  of  ci!rcum- 
stantial  evidence.  Such,  then,  being  the  general  state  of  our 
knowledge  regarding  the  way  in  which  nerve-fibres  grow  in  the 
developing  animal,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  the  prevalent  idea 
regarding  their  regeneration  after  injury  follows  the  same  lines. 
The  original  teaching  of  the  elder  Waller  (1852),  that  regeneration 
occurs  by  fibres  growing  out  from  the  central  stump  into  the 
peripheral  segment  of  the  nerve,  was  formulated  at  a  time  when  the 
relationship  of  nerve-fibres  to  nerve-cells  was  not  so  fully  recognised 
as  it  is  at  present ;  and  the  Wallerian  doctrine  may  be  accepted  with 
confidence  to-day.  It  has,  however,  been  questioned  from  time  to 
time,  and  the  earliest  to  hold  an  opposite  view  was  Vulpian. 
Vulpian,  working  with  Philippeaux,  cut  nerves  in  young  animals, 
excising  long  portions  so  as  to  prevent  the  two  ends  uniting.  Some 
months  later  they  were  surprised  to  find  that  a  number  of  new 
perfectly  formed  nerve-fibres  had  appeared  in  the  peripheral  segment, 
and  that  this  segment  possessed  the  physiological  properties  of  being 
excitable    and  capable    of    conducting    nerve  impulses.      To  this 
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phenomenon  they  gave  the  name  of  "autogenetic  regeneration/' 
The  publication  of  these  results  provoked  a  long  controversy,  which 
lasted  from  1859  to  1874,  and  was  closed  at  the  latter  date  by 
Vulpian  withdrawing  his  new  idea.  He  did  so  because  in  the 
meanwhile  he  had  repeated  his  experiments  more  carefully,  and  so 
discovered  that,  although  the  ends  of  the  divided  nerve  had  not 
joined  up,  connection  with  the  central  nervous  system  had  neverthe- 
less been  re-established  by  means  of  fibres  growing  into  the  peripheral 
segment  from  other  nerves  cut  through  in  skin  and  muscle  in  the 
course  of  the  operation. 

The  controversy  has  been  revived  within  the  last  few  years,  and 
the  position  of  the  disputants  has  been  almost  exactly  the  same  as 
that  occupied  by  Waller  and  Vulpian  half  a  century  ago.  Modern 
investigators  have,  however,  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  apply 
new  methods  of  research,  and  are  provided  with  many  histological 
reagents  of  which  the  older  workers  were  destitute.  It  is,  however, 
never  safe  to  argue  entirely  from  microscopic  appearances,  for  nerve- 
fibres  may  be  simulated  by  non-nervous  structures,  and  a  strand 
that  looks  like  a  nerve-fibre  is  not  really  such  unless  it  can  be 
experimentally  shown  to  be  both  excitable  and  capable  of  conducting 
nerve  impulses. 

Vulpian's  old  doctrine  of  auto-regeneration  has  been  revived  in 
this  country  by  Ballance  and  Purves  Stewart,  and  in  Scotland  by 
Kennedy.  The  most  prominent  and  persistent  supporter  of  the 
autogenetic  theory  is,  however,  a  German  neurologist  named  Bethe. 
But  none  of  these  investigators  have  excluded  the  fallacy  which 
underlay  the  work  of  Vulpian  and  Philippeaux,  as  has  been  recently 
pointed  out  by  Langley  and  Anderson.  These  two  workers  at  first 
thought  they  also  had  obtained  evidence  of  purely  peripheral 
regeneration,  and  it  was  not  until  they  carried  out  careful  dissections 
that  they  convinced  themselves  that  union  with  the  central  nervous 
system  had  really  occurred.  The  new  nerve-fibres  which  grow  into 
the  peripheral  segment  from  other  nerves  divided  in  the  operation, 
often  do  so  by  a  devious  and  contorted  course.  If  the  number  of 
meduUated  nerve-fibres  in  the  peripheral  end  is  small,  then  the 
connection  with  central  fibres  was  found  to  be  slight ;  and  in  cases 
where  no  connection  occurred  then  meduUated  nerve-fibres  were 
entirely  absent.  Bethe  admits  a  variability  in  the  number  of 
meduUated  fibres,  and  this,  though  easily  explicable  on  the  view 
that  such  fibres  come  by  accident  from  the  central  ends  of  divided 
nerves,  is  not  accounted  for  at  all  by  the  autogenetic  theory. 

Bethe's  views  have  been  contested  not  only  by  Langley  and 
Anderson,  but  also  by  Lugaro,  by  KoUikor,  by  Cajal,  by  Marinesco, 
by  Mott,  and  Edmunds  in  conjunction  with  myself,  and  by  numerous 
othera 
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I  maj  mention  a  few  of  the  experimental  results  which  have 
come  out  of  the  renewed  work  elicited  by  the  promulgation  of  the 
autogenetic  theory. 

(1)  It  ia  possible  entirely  to  prevent  reunion  with  the  central 
ends  of  divided  nervea  In  our  own  work  we  accomplished  this 
by  removing  a  long  stretch  of  the  main  nerve  experimented  with,  by 
making  the  skin  incision  as  small  as  possible,  and  by  inclosing  the 
top  end  of  the  peripheral  segment  in  a  cap  of  sterilised  gutta-percha. 
Under  such  circumstances  no  auto-regeneration  occura 

(2)  Pieces  of  nerve  may  be  transplanted  under  the  skin,  and  in 
time  a  few  fully  formed  medullated  fibres  appear  within  the  degener- 
ated bundle  of  fibres.  This  is  adduced  by  Kennedy  as  undoubted 
evidence  of  auto-genesis,  but,  again,  is  easily  explicable  on  the 
hypothesLs  that  the  new  fibres  had  wandered  in  from  cutaneous 
nerves  divided  in  the  course  of  the  operation,  and  we  showed  that  if 
this  fallacy  is  excluded  by  transplanting  the  nerve,  not  into  the 
subcutaneous  tissues,  but  on  to  the  stomach  wall  in  a  sheath  of 
peritoneum,  where  invasion  by  nerves  is  practically  impossible,  no 
regeneration  occurs  at  all. 

(3)  The  late  appearance  of  the  medullary  sheath  in  those  portions 
of  the  regenerating  fibres  which  are  most  distant  from  the  place 
where  the  nerve  is  originally  cut  and  sutured,  is  a  conclusive  piece 
of  evidence  that  the  new  nerve-fibres  grew  from  the  central  end  in  a 
peripheral  direction. 

(4)  After  regeneration  has  occurred,  the  nerve  may  be  again  cut 
across,  either  on  the  central  side  of  the  original  point  of  section  (as 
in  Langley  and  Anderson's  work),  or  on  the  peripheral  side  of  the 
original  seat  of  operation  (as  in  our  own  work).  In  the  former  case 
Wallerian  degeneration  occurs  in  all  the  new  fibres,  showing  that 
they  were  all  under  the  nutritive  control  of  the  cells  of  the  central 
nervous  system  In  the  latter  case  the  degeneration  took  place 
solely  on  the  peripheral  side  of  the  second  cut.  The  direction  of 
degeneration  is  always  the  direction  of  growth,  so  this  experiment 
shows  that  the  growth  of  the  new  fibres  had  not  started  from  the 
periphery  centr^wards,  but  in  the  reverse  direction.  On  looking  up 
the  literature  of  the  subject,  I  found  that  Yulpian  also  did  this 
experiment  with  the  same  result,  and  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that 
this  formed  one  of  the  factors  that  later  led  him  to  abandon  the 
autogenetic  theory.  An  experiment  on  somewhat  the  same  lines  has 
been  carried  out  recently  by  Lugaro :  he  has  shown  that  regeneration 
of  the  cut  nerves  connected  with  the  lower  part  of  the  spinal  cord 
does  not  occur  after  that  part  of  the  spinal  cord  has  been  extirpated. 
This  is  a  very  striking  piece  of  evidence,  showing  the  dependence  of 
the  growth  of  fibres  on  the  activity  of  the  cells  of  the  central  nervous 
system  with  which  they  are  originally  connected. 
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Cajal,  by  the  help  of  Mb  new  silver  method,  bos  come  to  tho 
GoncluBioQ  that  tbe  new  formation  of  nerve  axons  in  the  peripheral 
stump   is   excluaively  due   to  growth   from   the  central  end.      He 
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figures  the  long  aad  often  contorted  course  of  these  growing  fibres  in 
the  swelling  at  the  cut  central  end,  and  shows  that  they  ultimately 
reach  their  goal — the  peripheral  s^ment — in  time  and  in  spite  of  aU 
hindrances.     The  greater  the  obstacles  interposed  the  later  does  tbe 
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union  and  consequent  regeneration  in  the  peripheral  end  occur.  He 
also  draws  attention  to  the  olive-shaped  swelling  at  the  free  end  of 
each  growing  axis-cylinder.  These  are  also  figured  by  Marinesco, 
who  csdls  attention  to  the  fact  that  these  terminal  swellings,  although 
they  may  roughly  be  described  as  olive-shaped,  vary  a  good  deal  in 
external  form;  this  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  drawings  (figs. 
155  and  156),  and  is  quite  intelligible  now  that  we  have  Boss 
Harrison's  description  of  the  constant  changes  of  form  they  exhibit 
in  embryonic  history. 

The  two  next  figures  (157  and  158)  are  drawn  from  preparations 
stained  by  Cajal's  new  method,  and  they  require  but  little  comment. 

They  show  the  new  fibres  penetrating  the  cicatricial  tissue  of  the 
jonction  from  the  central  end  in  a  peripheral  direction ;  they  show 
the  absence  of  any  new  axons  developed  autogenetically  in  the 
peripheral  end.  Such  preparations  ought  to  carry  conviction  to 
those  who  have  any  lingering  belief  in  auto-regeneration,  that  the 
Wallerian  view  is  the  only  possible  one  to  adopt. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  the  peripheral  end  is 
entirely  inactive ;  for  while  degeneration  is  progressing  in  the  axons 
and  their  fatty  sheath,  an  active  multiplication  of  the  cells  of  the 
primitive  sheath  or  neurilemma  is  taking  placa  These  neuri- 
lemma! cells  probably  play  a  nutritive  action  towards  the  more 
important  structures  within  them,  and  Graham  Kerr,  in  a  recent 
study  of  nerve  growth  in  the  fish  Lepidosiren,  has  supported  in  a 
very  conclusive  and  entirely  independent  way  the  view  that  Mott 
and  I  advanced  some  years  ago  of  the  value  of  the  neurilemma  in 
maintaining  the  nutrition  of  the  axis  cylinder.  There  is  but  little 
doubt  also  that  these  cells  act  as  phagocytes  in  the  removal  of  the 
degenerated  products  of  the  other  portions  of  the  nerve-fibre.  But 
after  this  is  accomplished  they  elongate  and  unite  into  long  chains. 
It  is  this  appearance  that  has  led  some  observers  into  regarding  them 
as  true  nerve-fibres ;  they  have  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
neurilemmal  cells  are  also  able  to  form  a  conducting  core,  and  so 
have  regarded  auto-reseneration  as  a  histological  possibility.  But 
all  recent  observations  by  the  best  methods,  as  I  have  already  stated, 
have  failed  to  discover  either  an  axial  core  or  a  fatty  sheath  in  these 
"  embryonic  fibres,"  as  they  have  been  termed.  Howell  and  Huber 
put  it  very  well  twenty  years  ago,  when  they  said  the  peripheral 
structures  are  able  to  prepare  the  scaffolding,  but  the  axon,  the 
essential  conducting  core  of  the  fibre,  has  an  exclusively  central  origin. 

The  change  in  the  neurilenmial  cells  which  occurs  in  the  peri- 
pheral segment  is  even  more  vigorous  at  the  central  termination  of 
the  cut  nerve ;  here  its  nutritive  function  (or  apotrophic  fimction,  as 
Marinesco  calls  it)  is  effective,  and  provides  for  the  nourishment  of 
the  actively  lengthening  axis  cylinder&    At  the  peripheral  end. 
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unless  the  axons  reach  it,  it  is  inefiTective  in  so  far  as  any  real  new 
formation  of  nerve-fibres  is  concerned.  If,  however,  the  axons  reach 
the  peripheral  s^ment,  the  work  of  the  neurilemmal  cells  has  not 
been  useless,  for  thej  provide  the  supporting  and  nutritive  elements 
necessary  for  their  continued  and  successful  growth.  Moreover,  the 
neurilemmal  activity  appears  to  be  essential.  In  the  white  fibres  of 
the  central  nervous  system  the  neurilemma  is  absent;  in  this 
situation  not  only  is  the  removal  of  the  products  of  d^eneration  a 
very  slow  process,  but  regeneration  does  not  occur. 

Fnnotioiis  of  the  Roots  of  the  Spinal  Nerves. 

The  general  truths  enunciated  in  the  two  preceding  sections  are 
well  illustrated  by  the  experiments  made  to  determine  the  functions 
of  the  roots  of  the  spinal 
nerve&  'Each  spinal  nerve  V 
originates  from  the  spinal 
cord  by  two  roots.  One  of 
these  is  called  the  atUerior  or 
ventral  root:  it  consists  of 
nerve-fibres  which  originate 
from  the  large  multipolar 
cells  in  that  portion  of  the 
grey  matter  in  the  interior 
of  the  spinal  cord  which  we 
shall  presently  learn  to  call 
the  anterior  horn.  These 
nerve-fibres  are  all  medul- 
lated;  the  large  ones  join 
up  with  the  posterior  root 
to  form  the  spinal  nerve; 
the  small  nerve-fibres  leave 
the  root  and  pass  to  the  sym- 
pathetic chain,  which  then 
distributes  non  -  medullated 
fibres  to  the  involuntary  fibres  of  the  blood-vessels  and  viscera. 

The  other  root,  the  posterior  or  dorsal  root,  has  upon  it  a  collection 
of  nerve-cells  forming  the  spinal  ganglion.  Each  nerve-cell  is 
enclosed  within  a  nucleated  sheath  of  connective-tissue,  and  it  is 
from  these  ner\'e-cells  that  the  fibres  of  the  posterior  roots  grow. 
In  the  embryo,  each  nerve-cell  has  two  processes  (fig.  159,  A),  one  of 
which  grows  to  the  spinal  cord,  where  it  terminates  by  branching 
around  the  multipolar  cells  of  the  grey  matter;  the  other  process 
grows  outwards  to  the  periphery.  In  the  adult  mammal  (not  in 
fishes)  the  two  processes  coalesce  in  the  first  part  of  their  course, 
forming  a  T-shaped  junction  (fig.  159,  B). 


Fio.  150.— A,  bipolar  cell  fh>in  spinal  ganglion  of  a  4} 
weeks  embryo,  n,  Nucleus ;  the  arrows  indicate  the 
direction  in  which  the  nerve  processes  grow,  one  to 
the  spinal  cord,  the  other  to  the  periphery.  B,  a 
cell  from  the  spinal  ganglion  of  the  adult ;  the  two 
proceeses  have  coalesced  to  form  a  T-shaped  Junction. 
(Diagrammatic. ) 
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Posterior  Root 


The  great  discovery  that  the  anterior  roots  are  motor  and  the 
posterior  sensory  is  usually  attributed  to  Sir  Charles  Bell  (1811); 
but  an  examination  of  his  writings  shows  that  the  deductions  he 
drew  were  incorrect.  It  was  Magendie  (1822)  who  solved  this  funda- 
mental problem,  and  Herbert  Mayo,  the  first  Professor  of  Physiolc^ 
at  King's  College,  London,  who  elucidated  similar  facts  in  relation  to 
the  cranial  nerves  which  supply  motion  and  sensation  in  the  face 
region.  Magendie  found  that  on  section  of  the  anterior  roots  there 
resulted  paralysis  of  the  muscles  supplied  by  the  nerves ;  on  section 
of  the  posterior  roots  there  was  loss  of  sensation.  These  experiments 
clearly  pointed  to  the  conclusion  that  the  anterior  roots  contain  the 
efferent  (motor)  fibres ;  and  the  posterior  roots  the  afferent  (sensory) 
fibres.  This  conclusion  was  confirmed  by  the  experiment  of  stimula- 
tion. Stimulation  of  the  peripheral  end  of  the  cut  anterior  root  caused 
muscular  movement ;  of  the  central  end,  no  effect.     Stimulation  of 

the  central  end  of  the  cut  posterior 
root  caused  pain  and  reflex  movements; 
of  the  peripheral  end,  no  effect 

Beawrrent  sensHUity. — One  of  the 
statements  just  made  requires  a  slight 
modification;  namely,  excitation  of 
the  peripheral  end  of  a  divided  an- 
terior root  will  evoke  pain  and  reflex 
movements,  as  well  as  direct  move- 
ments; that  is  to  say,  the  anterior 
root,  though  composed  mainly  of 
motor  fibres,  contains  a  few  sensory 
fibres  coming  from  the  membranes  of 
the  spinal  cord,  and  then  running 
into  the  posterior  root  with  the  rest 
of  the  sensory  fibrea  They  often,  however,  run  down  the  mixed 
nerve  a  considerable  distance  before  returning  to  the  posterior  roots. 
The  diagram  on  this  page  (fig.  160)  illustrates  the  course  of  one  of 
these  recurrent  fibres  (r) ;  the  arrows  represent  the  direction  in  which 
it  conveys  impulses. 

Degeneration  of  roots. — The  facts  in  connection  with  this  subject 
were  made  out  by  Waller,  and  may  be  best  understood  by  referring 
to  the  next  diagram  (fig.  161). 

A  represents  a  section  of  the  mixed  nerve  beyond  the  union  of 
the  roots;  the  whole  nerve  beyond  the  section  degenerates,  and  is 
consequently  shaded  black  in  the  figure. 

B  represents  the  result  of  section  of  the  anterior  root ;  only  the 
anterior  root-fibres  degenerate;  the  sensory  fibres  of  the  posterior 
root  remain  intact.  The  small  medullated  nerve-fibres  (not  shown  in 
the  diagram)  also  degenerate  as  far  as  the  ganglion  cells  of  the 


Spinal  Nerve 


Fxo.  160.— DlftgTam  to  illastnte  recurrent 
sensibility. 
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Fio.  161.— Diagram  to  illustrate  Wallerian  d^eno- 
ration  of  nerve*xxx>ta. 


sympathetic  system  with  which  they  communicate.  The  recurrent 
sensory  fibres  in  this  root  do  not 
degenerate  with  the  others,  but 
are  found  degenerated  in  the 
part  of  the  anterior  root  at- 
tached to  the  spinal  cord. 

Section  of  the  posterior  root 
always  produces  the  same  phy- 
siological effect  (loss  of  sensa- 
tion)* wherever  the  section  is 
made,  but  the  d^eneration  effect 
is  different  according  as  the  sec- 
tion is  made  on  the  proximal  or 
distal  side  of  the  ganglion.  If 
the  section  is  made  beyond  the 
ganglion,  the  degeneration  occurs 
as  &own  in  C  beyond  the  sec- 
tion in  the  peripheral  portion  of 
the  posterior  root-fibres ;  the  anterior  root  remains  intact  except  for 

the  recurrent  sensory  fibres  which  it  con- 
tains. If  the  section  is  made  as  in  D, 
between  the  ganglion  and  the  cord,  the  only 
piece  that  degenerates  is  the  piece  severed 
from  the  ganglion  and  running  into  the 
cord;  these  fibres  may  be  traced  up  in  the 
posterior  column  of  the  spinal  cord  until 
they  terminate  in  grey  matter,  which  they 
do  at  different  levels.  The  whole  of  the 
sensory  fibres,  including  the  recurrent  ones 
which  are  still  attached  to  the  ganglion, 
remain  histologically  healthy. 

The  accompanying  figure  (fig.  162)  is  one 
of  the  original  illustrations  made  by  Dr 
Waller,  and  I  am  indebted  to  the  present 
Dr  Waller  for  permission  to  reproduce  it 
These  facts  of  degeneration  teach  us, 
what  we  also  learn  from  the  study  of  em- 
bryology, that  the  nerve-fibres  of  the  an- 
terior root  are  connected  to  the  nerve-ceUs 
within  the  spinal  cord,  while  the  posterior 
root-fibres  are  connected  to  the  cells  of  the 
spinal  ganglia ;  or,  to  put  it  another  way,  the  trophic  centres  which 


Fio.  162.— Groaps  of  fibrea  from 
the  anterior  and  poaterior 
roots  several  days  after  sec* 
tioD  of  both  roots  close  to  the 
cord ;  the  anterior  fibres  are 
d^enerated;  the  posterior, 
being  still  in  connection  with 
the  nerve-cells  from  which 
they  grew,  are  normal. 


*  In  order  to  obtain  any  appreciable  loss  of  motion  or  sensation,  it  is  necessary 
to  divide  several  roots  (anterior  or  posterior  as  the  case  may  be),  as  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  overlapping  in  the  peripheral  distribution  of  the  fibres. 
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control  the  nutrition  of  the  fibres  are  situated  within  the  cord  for  the 
anterior  roots,  and  within  the  spinal  ganglia  for  the  posterior  roots. 

Changes  in  a  Nerve  during  Activity. 

When  a  nerve  is  stimulated,  the  change  produced  in  it  is  called  a 
nervous  impulse ;  this  change  travels  along  the  nerve,  and  the  pro- 
pagation of  some  change  is  evident  from  the  effects  which  follow : 
sensation,  movement,  secretion,  etc. ;  but  in  the  nerve  itself  very  little 
change  can  be  detected.  There  is  no  change  in  form ;  the  most  deli- 
cate thermopiles  have  failed  to  detect  any  production  of  heat,  and 
we  are  almost  completely  ignorant  of  any  chemical  chemges.  The 
only  alteration  which  can  be  readily  detected  as  evidence  of  this 
molecular  change  in  a  nerve  is  the  electrical  one.  Healthy  nerve  is 
iso-electric,  but  during  the  passage  of  a  nervous  impulse  along  it 
there  is  a  very  rapid  diphasic  variation,  which  travels  at  the  same 
rate  as  the  nervous  impulse.  This  is  similar  to  the  diphasic  change 
in  muscle,  and  can  be  detected  and  measured  in  the  same  way. 

Waller  regards  the  current  of  action  of  any  excitable  tissue  as  an  index  of  the 
magnitude  of  action,  and  records  the  movement  of  the  galvanometer  by  photograph- 
ing the  excursion  of  the  spot  of  light  on  a  moving  photographic  plate.  He  has  in 
this  way  obtained  records  from  muscle,  nerve,  retina,  skin,  plant  tissues,  etc.  He 
points  out  that  the  only  available  index  of  action  within  the  nerve  itself  is  this 
electrical  sign  of  activity,  whereas  in  muscle  the  mechanical  action  can  be  compared 
with  its  accompanying  electrical  changes.  The  amount  of  contraction  in  a  mu9cU 
caused  by  excitation  of  its  nerve  is  only  a  very  rough,  or  even  a  fallacious,  indica- 
tion of  the  excitabilitv  ofth§  nerve^  because  the  nerve  is  connected  to  the  muscle  by 
motor  end-plates,  and  these,  as  we  have  already  seen,  are  fatigued  long  before  the 
nerve  shows  any  sign  of  fatigue. 

Using  this  metiiod,  Waller  has  obtained  a  number  of  interesting  results  on  the 
variation  in  nerve  action  produced  by  drugs  and  other  agents.  He  finds  that  the 
effect  of  carbonic  acid  is  to  cause  a  diminution,  and  finally  disappearance  of  the 
galvanometric  response ;  when  this  gas  is  replaced  by  air  the  nerve  recovers,  and  the 
action-currents  increase.  Ether  acts  similarly ;  but  with  chloroform  recovery  is 
difficult  to  obtain.  Small  doses  of  carbonic  acid  increase  the  action-currents,  and 
Waller  considers  that  the  staircase  effect  in  muscle  (p.  101),  and  the  similar  progres- 
sive increase  noted  in  the  action-currents  of  nerve  as  the  result  of  repeated  stimula- 
tion are  due  to  the  evolution  of  this  gas  during  activity. 

This  hypothesis  has  been  recently  confirmed  by  Beeyer  and  Frbhlich.  They 
have  shown  that  peripheral  nerves  participate  in  respiratory  exchanges,  using  up 
oxygen  and  producing  carbonic  acid  in  mmute  but  measurable  amounts.  In  the 
absence  of  oxygen,  stimulation  ceases  after  some  hours  to  evoke  the  activity  of  a 
nerve,  but  on  readmission  of  the  gas  recovery  is  almost  instantaneous.  The  store 
of  oxygen  so  obtained  will  again  keep  up  nervous  activity  for  a  considerable 
time  even  although  no  fresh  oxvgen  is  supplied.  This  illustrates  the  great  power 
nerve  has  in  repairing  itself  and  m  storing  oxygen. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  existence  of  the  electrical  variation  is  as  a  rule 
the  index  of  the  excitatory  alteration  in  a  nerve.  But  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge  we  are  not  justified  in  assuming  that  it  gives  an  absolutely  faithful 
record.  The  electrical  variation  can  be  detected  in  a  nerve  for  many  days  after  its 
removal  from  the  body ;  although  the  electrical  change  is  a  concomitant  of  the 
real  excitatory  process,  the  former  may  be  therefore  perceptible  when  other  evidence 
of  the  existence  of  the  latter  fails.  Moreover,  Goteh  and  Burch  have  obtained 
further  evidence  of  the  dissociation  of  the  electrical  response  from  the  excitatory 
process.     In  the  frog*s  sciatic  nerve,  it  is  possible  with  two  stimuli  in  rapid  sue- 
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cession  to  obtain  only  one  electrical  response  near  the  seat  of  excitation  which  has 
been  cooled,  while  two  such  responses  occur  in  a  more  peripheral  warmer  region. 

ExcitabilUy  and  conductivity. — It  is  necessary  to  distinguish  between  these  two 
properties  of  nerve.  Changes  in  excitability,  and  in  the  power  of  conducting  nerve 
impulses,  do  not  necessarily  go  together,  as  shown  in  the  following  experiment : — 
The  nerve  of  a  frog*s  leg  is  led  through  a  glass  tube,  the  ends  of  which  are  sealed 
with  day,  care  being  taken  that  the  nerve  is  not  compressed.  The  tube  is  provided 
with  an  inlet  and  outlet,  so  that  gases  may  be  passed  through  it  Two  pairs  of 
electrodes  are  arranged,  so  that  the  nerve  can  be  stimulated  either  within  or  outside 
the  little  gas  chamber.  If  carbon  dioxide  or  ether  vapour  is  passed  through  the 
tube,  both  excitability  and  conductivity  are  in  time  abolished,  but  excitability 
disappears  first;  at  this  stage,  if  the  nerve  is  stimulated  by  an  induction  shock 
insiae  the  tube,  the  muscle  does  not  respond,  but  on  stimulating  the  nerve  at  the 
end  distant  from  the  muscle  and  outside  the  tube,  the  muscle  contracts.  The  nerve, 
therefore,  is  not  excitable,  though  it  will  conduct  impulses.  At  a  later  stage  shocks 
administered  by  either  pair  of  electrodes  provoke  no  contraction.  When  the 
poisonous  vajMur  is  replaced  by  air,  tiie  nerve  recovers,  and  conductivity  returns 
before  excitability.  If  alcohol  vapour  is  used  conductivity  is  stated  to  vanish  before 
excitability. 

Gotch  has  shown  that  cold  applied  to  a  nerve  acts  very  much  like  carbonic 
acid.  Intense  cold  will  cause  disappearance  of  both  excitability  and  conductivity ; 
but  cold  of  such  a  degree  which  abolished  the  excitability  of  the  nerve  to  induction 
shocks,  increases  its  excitability  to  the  constant  current,  and  also  to  mechanical 
stimuli 

Velocity  of  a  Nerve  Impulse. 

This  may  be  measured,  as  was  first  done  by  Helmholtz,  in  motor 
nerves  as  follows :  a  muscle-nerve  preparation  is  made  with  as  long 
a  nerve  as  possible;  the  nerve  is  stimulated  first  as  near  to  the 
muscle,  and  then  as  far  from  the  muscle,  as  possible.  The  moment 
of  stimulation  and  the  moment  of  commencing  contraction  is 
measured  by  taking  muscle-tracings  on  a  rapidly  moving  surface  in 
the  usual  way,  with  a  time-tracing  beneath.  The  contraction  ensues 
later,  when  the  nerve  is  stimulated  at  a  distance  from  the  muscle, 
than  in  the  other  case,  and  the  difference  in  the  two  cases  gives 
the  time  occupied  in  the  passage  of  the  impulse  along  the  piece  of 
nerve,  the  length  of  which  can  be  easily  measured. 

A  similar  experiment  can  be  performed  on  man  by  means  of  the 
transmission  myograph  (see  p.  105).  If  a  tracing  of  the  contraction 
of  the  thumb  muscles  is  taken,  the  two  stimuli  may  be  successively 
applied  through  the  moistened  skin,  first  at  the  brachial  plexus  below 
the  clavicle;  and  secondly,  at  the  median  nerve  at  the  bend  of 
the  elbow. 

The  same  method  may  be  employed  in  man  for  determining  the 
rate  of  transmission  in  sensory  nerves.  A  man  is  told  to  make  a 
given  signal,  such  as  to  open  a  key  in  an  electrical  circuit,  when  he 
receives  a  stimulus  such  as  an  induction  shock  applied  to  one  of  his 
toes;  the  time  between  the  excitation  and  the  reply  is  easily 
measured.  A  second  experiment  is  then  performed  in  the  same  way, 
except  that  the  stimulus  is  applied  to  another  part  of  his  body ;  for 
instance,  his  knee.    The  time  interval  is  again  measured,  and  found 
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to  be  shorter ;  the  difference  between  the  time  intervals  in  the  two 
experiments  will  obviously  measure  the  time  occupied  by  the  impulse 
in  traversing  a  stretch  of  nerve  equal  to  the  distance  between  hia  toe 
and  his  knee. 

Another  method,  largely  employed  by  Bernstein,  is  to  take  the 
electrical  change  as  the  indication  of  the  impulse.  A  stimulus  is 
applied  to  one  end  of  a  long  nerve,  and  the  change  in  the  electrical 
condition  of  the  nerve  ia  recorded  by  a  galvanometer  connected  to 
the  other  end  of  the  nerve.  The  time  between  the  application  of 
the  stimulus  and  the  galvanometrio  reply  is  measured. 

The  velocity  of  the  nerve  impulse  has  by  snch  experiments  been 
found  to  vary  with  temperature,  and  to  be  approximately  the  same 
in  both  motor  and  sensory  nerves.  In  cold-blooded  animals  it  ia 
thus  slower  than  in  warm-blooded  animals.  In  the  frog,  for  instance, 
at  ordinary  room  temperature  it  aver^^s  27  metres  per  second.  In 
man,  at  norma!  body  temperature  it  is  120  metres  per  second.  In  the 
case  of  nOQ-medullatcd  fibres  the  velocity  is  much  slower;  these 
observations  have  been  chiefly  made  on  invertebrate  animals ;  in  the 
non-medullated  nen'es  of  the  lobster  it  is  6,  and  in  the  octopus  only 
2  metres  per  second,  and  values  lower  than  these  have  been  recorded 
in  other  cases. 

Direotion  of  a  Nerve  Impulse. 

Nerve  impulses  are  conducted  normally  in  only  one  direction :  in 
efferent  nerves  from,  in  afferent  nerves  to,  the  nerve-centres.  But 
there  are  some  experiments  which  point  to  the  conduction  occurring 
under  certain  circumstances  in  both  directions. 

Thus,  in  the  galvanometer  experiment  just  described,  if  the  nerve 

is  stimulated  in  the  middle  instead  of  at  one 

end,  the  electrical  change  (the  e^-idence  of  an 

impulse)  is  found  to  be  conducted  towards  both 

\     ends  of  the  nerve. 

Kiihne'B  gracilis  experiment  proves  the  same 
point.  The  gracilis  muscle  of  the  frog  (fig. 
163)  is  in  two  portions,  with  a  tendinous  in- 
tersection, and  supplied  by  nerve-fibres  that 
branch  into  two  bundles ;  excitation  strictljr 
)  limited  to  one  of  these  bundles,  after  division 
of  the  tendinous  intersection,  causes  both  por- 
tions of  the  muscle  to  contract. 

Another  striking  experiment  of   the  same 
''"'■ '(^'fwr  wa'if'o '""''     kind   can   be   performed  with   the   nerve  that 
supplies  the  electrical  organ  of  Malapterurus. 
This  nerve  consists  of  a  single  axis  cylinder  and  its  branches ;  stimu- 
lation of  its  posterior  free  end  causes  the  "  discharge  "  of  the  electrical 
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organ,  although  the  nervous  impulse  normally  travels  in  the  opposite 
direction. 

Crossing  of  Nerves. 

Some  experiments  designed  to  prove  the  possibility  of  nervous 
conduction  in  both  directions  were  performed  many  years  ago  by 
Paul  Bert  He  grafted  the  tip  of  a  rat's  tail  either  to  the  back  of 
the  same  rat,  or  to  the  nose  of  another.  When  union  had  been 
effected,  the  tail  was  amputated  near  its  base.  After  a  time,  irritation 
of  the  end  of  the  trunk-like  appendage  on  the  back  or  nose  of  the 
rat  gave  rise  to  sensation.  The  impulse  thus  passed  from  base  to 
tip,  instead  of  from  tip  to  base,  as  formerly.  This  experiment  does 
not,  however,  prove  the  point  at  all ;  for  all  the  original  nerve-fibres 
in  the  tail  must  have  degenerated,  and  the  restoration  of  sensation 
was  due  to  new  fibres,  which  had  grown  into  the  tail  Exactly  the 
same  objection  holds  to  another  series  of  experiments,  in  which  the 
motor  and  sensory  nerves  of  the  tongue  were  divided  and  united 
crosswise.  Bestoration  of  both  movement  and  sensation  does  occur, 
but  is  owing  to  new  nerve-fibres  growing  out  from  the  central  stumps 
of  the  cut  nerves. 

Though  these  experiments  do  not  prove  what  they  were  intended 
to,  they  are  of  considerable  interest  in  themselves.  Dr  B.  Kennedy 
has  recently  carried  out  a  very  careful  piece  of  work  on  this  question 
of  nerve-crossing.  He  cut  in  a  dog's  thigh  the  nerves  supplying 
the  flexor  and  the  extensor  muscles,  and  sutured  them  together 
crosswise.  Begeneration  of  structure  and  restoration  of  function 
occurred  equally  quickly,  as  in  those  cases  in  which  the 
central  ends  had  been  united  to  the  peripheral  ends  of  their  own 
proper  nerves.  On  examining  the  cortex  of  the  brain  in  those 
animals  in  which  nerve-crossing  had  been  accomplished,  it  was 
found  that  stimulation  of  the  region  which  in  a  normal  animal  gave 
flexion,  now  gave  extension  of  the  limb,  and  vice  versd. 

A  series  of  equally  important  experiments  have  also  been  carried 
out  by  Langley,  in  which  he  shows  that  the  same  facts  are  true  for 
the  nerves  that  supply  involuntary  muscle.  These  nerve-fibres 
will  under  certain  experimental  conditions  terminate  by  arborising 
around  other  nerve-cells  than  those  which  they  normally  form 
connections  (synapses)*  with.  It  will  be  sufificient  to  give  one 
typical  experiment.  If  the  vagus  nerve  is  cut  across  in  the  neck,  its 
peripheral  end  degenerates  downwards ;  if  the  cervical  sympathetic 
is  cut  across  below  the  superior  cervical  ganglion,  its  peripheral  end 
degenerates  upwards,  as  far  as  the  ganglion.  If  subsequently  the 
central  end  of  the  cut  vagus  is  united  to  the  peripheral  end  of  the 

*    The  meaning  of  the  term  '*  synapse "  is  fully  explained  hi  Chapter  XVI. 
(p.  188Jt 
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out  sympathetic,  in  the  course  of  some  weeks  the  vagus  fibres  grow 
into  the  sympathetic  and  form  synapses  around  the  cells  of  the 
superior  cervical  ganglion,  and  stimulation  of  the  imited  nerve  now 
produces  such  effects  as  are  usually  obtained  when  the  cervical 
sympathetic  is  irritated ;  for  instance,  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  raising 
of  the  upper  eyelid,  and  constriction  of  blood-vessels  of  the  head  and 
neck.     (See  accompanying  diagram,  fig.  164.) 

Such  experiments  as  these  are  important  because  they  teach  us 
that  though  the  action  of  nerves  may  be  so  different  in  different 
cases  (some   being  motor,  some  inhibitory,  some  secretory,  some 
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Fig.  164.— Diagram  to  illustrate  Langley'H  experiment  on  vagus  and  cervical  sympathetic  nerven.  In 
A,  the  two  nerves  are  shown  intact ;  the  direction  or  the  impulAes  they  normally  carry  is  shown  by 
arrows,  and  the  names  of  some  of  the  parts  they  supply  are  mentionea.  In  B,  both  nerves  are  cut 
through.  The  degenerated  portions  are  represented  by  discontinuous  lines.  In  C,  the  union 
described  In  the  text  has  been  accomplished .  and  stimulation  at  the  point  a'  now  produces  the  same 
results  as  were  in  the  intact  nerves  (A)  produced  by  stimulation  at  a. 

sensory,  etc.),  after  all  what  occurs  in  the  nerve  trunk  itself  is 
always  the  same ;  the  difference  of  action  is  due  to  difference  either 
in  the  origin  or  distribution  of  the  nerve-fibres.  If  we  remember 
the  familiar  illustration  in  which  nerve  trunks  are  compared  to 
telegraph  wires,  we  may  be  helped  in  realising  this.  The  destina- 
tion of  a  certain  group  of  telegraph  wires  may  be  altered,  and  the 
alteration  may  produce  different  consequences  at  different  places; 
the  electric  change,  however,  in  the  wires  would  be  the  same  in  all 
cases.  So  the  nerve  impulse  going  along  a  nerve  is  always  the  same 
sort  of  molecular  disturbance ;  if  it  is  made  as  in  the  experiment  just 
described,  to  go  by  a  wrong  channel,  it  produces  just  the  same  results  as 
though  the  impulse  had  reached  its  destination  by  the  usual  channel. 
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The  Nature  of  the  Nerve  Impulse. 

What  is  the  nature  of  this  change  which  we  have  provisionally 
been  alluding  to  as  a  molecular  disturbance  ?  The  ancients  imagined 
the  nerves  were  tubes  along  which  a  flow  of  a  spiritual  essence 
(animal  spirits)  took  place.  We  know  that  this  is  not  the  case,  but 
we  do  not  know  anything  else  about  it  for  certain.  Theories  there 
are  in  plenty,  but  none  of  them  are  adequate  to  explain  the  pheno- 
menon. The  theories  fall  under  two  main  headings,  chemical  and 
physical  In  a  chemical  theory  we  may  compare  the  transmission  of 
the  impulse  to  the  props^tion  of  a  flame  along  a  train  of  gunpowder ; 
but  such  an  analogy  is  very  imperfect,  for  the  gunpowder  is  entirely 
consumed,  and  has  not  the  power  to  repair  itself  as  a  nerve  has. 
Nevertheless  there  are  certain  facts  which  make  a  chemical  theory 
acceptable ;  these  are : — 

(1)  Analogy  with  muscle,  where  the  propagation  of  the  muscular 
impulse  is  undoubtedly  largely  due  to  the  propagation  of  chemical 
disturbances. 

(2)  Evidence  that  the  nerve  does  undergo  metabolic  changes,  as 
shown  by  the  necessity  for  oxygen,  and  the  production  of  minute 
amounts  of  carbon  dioxida 

(3)  Arrhenius  and  van  't  Boff  showed  that  a  rise  of  10"  in  tem- 
perature increases  the  velocity  of  a  chemical  reaction  to  two  or  three 
limes  its  original  rate.  Purely  physical  changes  are  not  accelerated 
nearly  so  greatly  by  the  same  rise  of  temperature.  Maxwell's  recent 
experiments  show  that  a  rise  of  10°  C.  approximately  doubles  the 
velocity  of  nerve  conduction,  and  the  conclusion  is  drawn  that, 
therefore,  the  nerve  impulse  is  a  chemical  phenoipenon.  Keith 
Lucas  confirmed  this  observation.  WooUey  obtained  the  same  flgure 
from  the  influence  of  temperature  on  the  rate  of  conduction  in 
muscle,  so  probably  the  conduction  process  is  of  a  similar  nature  in 
both  ti8sue& 

The  physical  theories  in  relation  to  this  question  compare  the 
nerve  impulse  to  the  way  in  which  an  electrical  change  is  propagated 
along  a  wire.  When  the  electrical  accompaniment  of  nervous 
activity  was  first  discovered  this  view  was  unhesitatingly  accepted 
by  many  physiologists,  and  the  current  of  action  was  regarded  not  as 
an  accidental  concomitant  of  the  impulse,  but  as  the  change  which 
really  constitutes  the  essence  of  the  impulse,  and  which  serves  to 
excite  the  chemical  and  other  changes  in  the  tissues  to  which  the 
nerve  is  distributed.  Two  facts,  however,  stood  out  at  once  which 
rendered  the  adoption  of  this  simple  view  difBcult ;  one  of  these  is 
the  slow  rate  of  conduction  in  nerve ;  and  the  other  is  the  pheno- 
menon of  inhibition ;  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  an  electrical  dis- 
turbance, feeble  though  it  be,  can  fire  off  an  excitable  tissue  and  lead 
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to  increase  in  its  activity ;  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  understand 
how  it  can  possibly  produce  a  lessening  of  action  such  as  occurs  in 
inhibition.  Nevertheless  the  "discharge  hypothesis,"  as  it  used  to 
be  called,  has  been  revived  of  late  in  modified  form,  and  eleetrdlytic 
changes  with  liberation  of  ions  occurring  between  the  fibrils  and  the 
interfibrillar  material  are  supposed  to  constitute  the  main  feature  of 
the  impulsa  Macdonald  considers  that  the  potassium  salts  in  organic 
combination  within  the  axis  cylinder  are  the  principal  materials  that 
undergo  the  change  which  is  propagated  along  the  nerve;  he  thus 
reduces  the  phenomenon  of  nervous  conduction  to  electrolytic  dis- 
sociation and  association  of  inorganic  ions.  The  comparatively- slow 
rate  at  which  the  change  is  propagated  must,  if  this  is  so,  be  due  to 
admixture  or  combination  of  the  salt  with  the  less  mobile  colloid 
substances  of  the  conducting  core.  It  is  interesting  to  state,  if  only 
in  outline,  the  kind  of  theories  which  are  in  the  air  at  present  We 
must  await  with  patience  to  see  whether  they  or  any  of  them  contain 
a  germ  of  truth,  or  whether,  like  so  many  theories  in  the  past,  they 
will  be  forgotten  in  the  future. 

Receptive  Substances. 

Langley,  as  a  result  of  the  study  of  certain  poisons  on  various 
tissues  and  organs,  has  made  the  interesting  suggestion  that  in  all 
cell-protoplasm  two  classes  of  constituents  at  least  are  present :  (1)  a 
chief  substance  or  substances  concerned  with  the  main  function  of 
the  cell ;  and  (2)  receptive  substances  which  may  be  acted  upon  by 
chemical  materials,  or  in  certain  cases  by  nervous  stimuli  The 
receptive  substance  affects,  or  can  affect,  the  metabolism  of  the  chief 
substance.  A  cell,  for  instance,  can  contain  a  motor  receptive  sub- 
stance, or  an  inhibitory  receptive  substance,  or  both,  and  the  effect  of 
a  nerve  impulse  will  then  depend  on  the  proportion  of  the  two 
kinds  of  receptive  substance  which  is  affected  by  the  impulse. 

Beceptive  substances  are  at  present  entirely  hypothetical,  and  we 
have  no  knowledge  of  their  chemical  composition.  The  assumption 
that  they  exist  does,  however,  explain  certain  difficulties,  particularly 
in  the  action  of  such  drugs  as  nicotine  and  curare,  which  are  agents 
that  act  on  nerve-endings  in  muscle.  If  the  receptive  substances 
really  exist,  the  drugs  mentioned  probably  act  on  them  and  not  on 
the  nerve-endings  proper. 

In  support  of  the  new  theory,  Dixon  has  shown  that  chemical 
substances  are  produced  in  the  heart  during  inhibition  which  can  be 
dissolved  out  by  alcohol,  and  then  used  to  produce  inhibition  in 
another  heart. 

The  theory  is  an  attractive  one,  but  is  not  much  more  than  a 
theory  at  present.    If,  however,  a  muscle  is  rendered  active  by  the 
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production  of  a  chemical  material  which  plays  the  part  of  a  stimulus, 
and  if  it  is  rendered  inactive  by  the  production  of  chemical  changes 
of  an  opposite  kind,  we  really  only  throw  the  difficulty  further  back ; 
for  we  do  not  know  how  it  is  that  the  nervous  impulses  produce 
these  ehemical  effects  on  the  receptive  substance  or  substances. 

Chemistry  of  Nervous  Tissues. 

Fresh  nervous  tissue  is  alkaline  to  litmus,  but  like  most  other 
living  structures,  it  turns  acid  after  death;  this  change  is  more 
rapid  in  grey  than  in  white  matter.  The  acidity  is  due  to  sarco- 
lactic  acid. 

Nervous  tissues  contain  a  high  percentage  of  water ;  the  following 
table  gives  the  mean  of  a  large  number  of  analyses  I  have  made: — 


Water. 

Solidii. 

Percaotago  of 

Proteins  in 

SoUds. 

Cerebral  grey  matter  . 
„        white    „ 

Spinal  cord  as  a  whole 
Cenrical  cofd 
Dorsal  cord 
Lumbar  cord 
Sciatic  neiTes 

83-5 
69-9 
79-8 
71-6 
72-5 
69-8 
72-6 
65-1 

16-5 
80-1 
20-2 
28-4 
27-5 
80-2 
27-4 
84-9 

51 
83 
42 
81 
31 
28 
33 
29 

PioteinB.  The  above  table  shows  also  the  high  percentage  of 
protein  which  is  present.  In  grey  matter  where  the  cells  are 
prominent  structures  this  is  most  marked,  protein  here  comprising 
more  than  half  of  the  solids  present. 

The  most  abundant  protein  is  nucleo-protein,  and  micro-chemical 
obeervations  have  shown  that  the  granules  in  nerve-cells  (Nissl's 
granules)  which  stain  readily  with  methylene  blue  and  other  basic 
dyes  are  nudeo-protein  in  natura  There  is  also  a  certain  amount 
of  globulin,  which,  like  the  paramyosinogen  of  muscle,  is  coagulated 
by  heat  at  a  low  temperature  (in  mammals  47°  C).  Neurokeratin, 
which  is  especially  abundant  in  white  matter,  is  also  present. 

A  nerve,  or  a  strip  of  the  central  nervous  system,  shortens  when 
it  is  heated;  this  "heat  contraction"  occurs  in  a  series  of  steps, 
which,  as  in  the  case  of  muscle,  take  place  at  the  coagulation 
temperatures  of  the  proteins  present.  The  first  step  in  the  shorten- 
ing occurs  in  the  frog  at  about  40°,  in  the  mammal  at  about  47°,  and 
in  the  bird  at  about  52°  C.  The  nerve  is  killed  at  the  same 
temperatures. 

Upolda    These  are  also  abundant  constituents  of  nervous  tissue ; 
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they  will  be  more  fully  studied  in  Chapter  XXVITI. ;  we  will  therefore 
for  the  present  merely  state  that  they  comprise : — 

1.  Phosphatides,  or  phosphorised  fats.    Of  these  lecithin  is  the 
best  known ;  kephalin  and  sphingomyelin  are  others. 

2.  Ocdactosides ;    these    are    nitrogenous    glucosides   free    from 
phosphorus ;  they  yield  on  hydrolysis  the  reducing  sugar  galactose. 

3.  Cholesterin  or  cholesterol,  a  crystalline  monatomic  alcohol  of 
the  terpene  series.    Its  formula  is  C27H^OH. 

The  following  are  some  recent  analyses  of  nerve  by  Falk,  the 
numbers  given  are  percentages  of  the  total  solids : — 


Cholesterin 
Lecithin 
Kephalin 
Galactosides    . 

Lecithin  is  a  type  of  the  phosphatides,  and  we  may  contrast  its 
decomposition  products  with  those  obtained  from  a  fat.  An 
ordinary  fat  contains  the  elements  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen, 
and  when  it  takes  up  water  it  is  split  or  hydrolysed  into  its  con- 
stituent parts,  glycerin  and  fatty  acid. 

Lecithin  (C^gHg^NPOg)  contains  not  only  carbon,  hydrogen,  and 
oxygen,  but  nitrogen  and  phosphorus  as  well.  When  it  is  hydrolysed, 
it  yields  not  only  glycerin  and  a  fatty  acid,  but  also  phosphoric  acid, 
and  a  nitrogenous  base  termed  choline. 

Lecithin  +  water. 

I 


MedulUted 

Nor. 

•medallated 

nerve. 

nerve. 

25-0 

47-0 

2-9 

9*8 

12*4 

28-7 

18-2 

6-0 

Glycerin.  Fatty  acid  Phosphoric  acid.  Choline. 

(nsaally  oleic  ftcid). 

Choline  is  an  ammonium-like  base,  which  contains  three  methyl 
(CB3)  groups.  Its  formula  is  N(CH3)3CH2 .  CH2(OH)2,  and  when  it 
breaks  up,  trimethylamine  N(CH8)3  is  one  of  its  decomposition 
products. 

Extractives.  Small  quantities  of  numerous  other  organic  sub- 
stances are  included  under  this  general  term ;  creatine,  xanthine,  hypo- 
xanthine,  inosite,  lactic  acid,  uric  acid,  and  urea  have  been  identified. 

Inorganic  salts.  The  proportion  of  mineral  salts  amounts  to  a 
little  more  than  1  per  cent,  of  the  total  solids.  Potassium  salts  are 
the  most  abundant.  We  have  already  noted  that  Macdonald 
attributes  many  of  the  phenomena  of  nervous  action  to  electrolytic 
changes  in  these  potassium  salts,  though  his  views  on  that  question 
should  for  the  present  be  accepted  with  caution  (p.  164). 

Macallum  uses  for  the  micro-chemical  detection  of  potassium  an  acid  solution  of 
cobalt  nitrite,  and  precipitates  in  tilu  the  yellow  hexanitrate  of  cobalt  and  potassium , 
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which  is  turned  black  oo  the  ad<lition  of  ammonimn  sulphide.  His  principal 
results  aie : — potassinm  is  found  in  cell  protoplasm,  hut  more  abundantly  in  inter- 
cellular material;  in  striped  muscle  it  is  limited  to  the  dark  hands,  and  in 
pancreatic  cells  to  the  gtanukur  sone.  It  is  not  discoYerable  in  any  nuclei,  nor  in 
nerre^xUs,  but  In  nenre-fihres  is  found  in  patches  external  to  the  axis  cylinder. 
Macdonald  points  out  that  these  are  spots  which  have  been  injured,  and  it  is 
apparently  only  on  injury  that  the  potassium  is  liberated  in  a  form  which  renders  it 
detectable  by  Macallum*s  reagent. 

Chemical  cbanges  in  nervous  tiasues  during  activity.  This  is 
an  almost  unknown  field.  No  change  of  reaction  can  be  detected 
in  nerves  after  tbe  most  prolonged  stimulation.  The  only  thing  known 
for  certain  is  that  oxygen  is  essential,  especially  for  the  activity  of 
grey  matter ;  cerebral  ansmia  is  rapidly  followed  by  loss  of  conscious- 
ness and  death.  The  slight  respiratory  changes  which  can  be  detected 
in  peripheral  nerves  have  already  been  considered  on  p.  158.  It 
can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  phosphatides,  which  are  extremely 
labile  substances,  participate  in  metabolism ;  and  Hans  Meyer  has 
pointed  out  that  ansBsthetics  such  as  chloroform  and  ether  are 
soluble  in  lipoids,  and  that  this  interaction  may  by  lessening 
oxidative  processes  lead  to  the  production  of  unconsciousness. 

Ghemical  changes  in  degenerative  condition&  In  Wallerian 
d^eneration  of  nerve,  several  investigators  have  attempted  to  dis- 
cover how  the  degenerated  nerve  differs  from  a  healthy  nerve. 
Little  or  no  change  in  the  peripheral  end  can  be  detected  up  to 
about  three  days  after  a  nerve  has  been  divided,  and  the  nerve-fibres 
remain  excitable  up  to  that  time.  They  then  show  a  progressive 
increase  in  the  quantity  of  water,  and  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the 
proportion  of  solids.  The  percentage  of  phosphorus  also  decreases, 
and  it  entirely  disappears  in  a  little  more  than  three  weeks  after 
the  nerve  is  cut  When  regeneration  occurs,  the  nerves  return 
approximately  to  their  previous  composition. 

It  has  also  been  shown  that  in  spinal  cords  in  which  a  unilateral 
degeneration  of  the  pyramidal  tract  has  been  produced  by  a  lesion 
in  the  opposite  cerebral  hemisphere,  there  is  a  similar  increase  of 
water  and  diminution  of  phosphorus  on  the  degenerated  side. 
Further,  in  a  divided  nerve  Noll  has  shown  that  the  phosphorised 
material  also  diminishes  somewhat  in  the  central  end,  due  to 
"disuse  atrophy." 

This  disappearance  of  phosphorus  must  be  due  to  the  break-up  of 
phosphatides,  and  the  liberation  of  phosphoric  acid  which  is  carried 
away  as  phosphates  by  the  lymph  and  blood. 

The  staining  reactions  of  a  degenerated  nerve  also  indicate  that 

the  appearances  are  not  only  due  to  a  breakdown  in  an  anatomical 

sense,  but  in  a  chemical  sense  also.     Of  these  staining  reactions  the 

one  most  often  employed  is  that  which  is  associated  with  the  name 

of  Marchi.    This  is  the  black  staining  which  the  medullary  sheaths 
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of  degenerated  nerve-fibres  show  when  after  being  hardened  in 
Miiller's  fluid  they  are  treated  with  Marchi's  reagent,  a  mixture 
of  Miiller's  fluid,  and  osmic  acid.  Healthy  nerve-fibres  are  not 
blackened  by  this  reagent,  because  the  more  rapidly  penetrating 
chromic  acid  of  the  Miiller's  fluid  has  already  supplied  the  unsaturated 
oleic  acid  radical  in  the  lecithin  and  other  phosphatides  with  all  the 
oxygen  they  can  take  up.  But  when  the  nerve  is  degenerated,  the 
oleic  acid  is  either  increased  in  amount,  or  so  liberated  from  its 
previous  combination  in  the  lecithin  molecule,  that  it  is  then  able 
also  to  take  oxygen  from  osmic  acid  and  reduce  it  to  a  lower  black 
oxide.  In  the  later  stages  of  degeneration  the  Marchi  reaction  is 
not  obtained,  because  the  fat  globules  have  then  been  absorbed. 

In  certain  diseases  of  the  central  nervous  system,  such  as  general 
paralysis  of  the  insane,  degeneration  occurs  on  a  large  scale,  and  the 
products  of  the  chemical  disintegration  of  the  cerebral  tissue  have 
been  sought  for  in  the  blood,  but  with  more  profitable  results  in  the 
cerebro-spinal  fluid.  This  fluid  under  those  circumstances  shows  an 
excess  of  protein  which  is  mainly  nucleo-protein ;  cholesterin  can 
also  be  usually  detected  in  the  fluid,  and  so  also  can  choline  or  some 
similar  base  which  originates  from  the  decomposition  of  phosphatides. 
Although  many  physiologists  have  taken  up  the  choline  question 
and  the  methods  for  identifying  this  base,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  tests  hitherto  devised  are  not  absolutely  conclusive,  for  sufficient 
of  the  base  cannot  be  collected  for  a  complete  analysis.  The  base 
which  is  present  if  not  choline  is  a  nearly  related  substance,  perhaps 
a  derivative  of  choline,  and  according  to  the  latest  researches  the 
questionable  material  is  trimethylamine,  which  we  have  already 
seen  is  a  cleavage  product  of  choline. 

Oerebro-spinal  fluid.  This  plays  the  part  of  the  lymph  of  the 
central  nervous  system,  but  it  differs  considerably  from  all  other 
forms  of  lymph.  It  is  a  very  watery  fluid,  containing  besides  some 
inorganic  salts  similar  to  those  of  the  blood  a  trace  of  protein  matter 
(globulin)  and  a  small  amount  of  sugar.  Normally  it  contains 
neither  nucleo -protein,  cholesterin,  or  choline,  and  practically  no 
cells.  Colourless  corpuscles,  however,  occur  in  it  in  inflammatory 
conditions.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  fluid  is  a  true  secretion,  and 
that  the  cells  which  secrete  it  are  the  cubical  epithelial  cells  which 
cover  the  choroid  plexuses.  The  choroid  structure  may  indeed  be 
spoken  of  as  the  choroid  gland  ;  only  it  differs  from  other  glands  in 
having  the  secreting  epithelium  on  its  outer  surface.  Injection  of  an 
extract  of  the  choroid  plexuses  into  the  circulation  causes  a  very 
rapid  increase  in  the  flow  of  the  cerebro-spinal,  fluid  which  can  be 
collected  from  a  cannula  thrust  into  the  subcerebellar  space,  or 
into  the  lumbar  region  of  the  spinal  canal. 


CHAPTER  XV 


ELECTBOTONUS 

Whxn  a  constant  current  is  thrown  into  a  nerve,  there  is  an  excita- 
tion which  leads  to  a  nervous  impulse,  and  this  produces  a  contraction 
of  the  muscle  at  the  end  of  the  nerve.  Similarly,  there  is  another 
contraction  when  the  current  is  taken  out  While  the  current  is 
flowing  through  the  nerve,  the  muscle  is  quiescent.  But  while  the 
current  is  flowing  there  are  changes  in  the  nerve,  both  as  regards  its 
electrical  condition  and  its  excitability.  These  changes  are  summed 
up  in  the  expression  dectrotonus. 

In  the  investigation  of  this  subject  the  instruments  employed  are 
the  same  as  those  already  studied,  with  the  addition  of  two  others 
that  it  will  be  convenient  to  describe  before  passing  on  to  the  study 
of  electrotonus  itself.  These  are  the  reverser  or  commutator,  and 
the  rheochord. 

PoJWs  eommtUator  is  the  form  of  reverser  generally  employed.  It 
consists  of  a  block  of  ebonite  provided  with  six  pools  of  mercury, 


Fio.  106.— Fohl's  Commutator,  with  cross  wires.    (After  Waller.) 

each  of  which  is  provided  with  a  binding  screw.  The  comer  pools 
are  connected  by  diagonal  cross  wires,  and  by  a  cradle  consisting  of 
an  insulating  handle  fixed  to  two  arcs  of  copper  wire  which  can  be 
tilted  so  that  the  two  middle  pools  can  be  brought  into  communication 
with  either  of  the  two  lateral  pairs  of  pools.    Fig.  165  shows  how,  by 
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altering  the  position  of  the  cradle,  the  direction  of  the  current  from 
one  electrode  to  the  other  is  reversed.  The  numbers  1,  2,  3,  etc., 
indicate  the  path  of  the  current  in  the  two  cases. 

Sometimeg  the  reverser  is  used  without  the  cross  wires  for  a  different  purpose. 
The  battery  wires  arc  connected  as  before  with  the  middle  m«rcury  pools.  Each 
lateral  pair  of  pools  is  connected  by  wires  to  a  pair  of  electrodes.  The  two  pairs  of 
electrodes  may  be  applied  to  two  portions  of  a  nerve,  or  to  two  different  nerves,  and 
by  tiltinK  the  cradle  to  right  or  lelt  the  current  can  be  sent  through  one  or  tlie  other 
pair  of  electrodes. 

The  rhaochord  is  an  instrument  by  means  of  which  the  strength  of 
a  constant  current  passed  through  a  nerve  may  be  varied.  It  consists 
of  a  long  wire  (r,  t,  t)  of  high  resistance  stretched  on  a  board.  This 
is  placed  as  a  bridge  on  the  course  of  the  battery  current  (See  fig. 
166.)     The  current  is  thus  divided  into  two  parts :  one  part  through 


the  bridge,  the  other  through  the  nerve,  which  is  laid  acroBs  the  two 
non-polarisable  electrodes  at  the  ends  of  the  wires.  The  resistance 
through  the  bridge  is  varied  by  the  position  of  the  slider  (s  s).  The 
farther  the  slider  is  from  the  battery  end  of  the  instrument  the 
longer  is  the  bridge,  and  the  higher  its  resiatauce,  so  that  less  current 
goes  that  way  and  more  to  the  nerve. 

The  next  figure  shows  the  more  complicated  form  of  rheochord 
invented  by  P<^gendorf.     The  number  of  turns  of  wire  is  greater,  so 
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that  the  resistance  can  be  varied  to  a  much  greater  ext«nt  than  i 
the  simpler  form  of  the  instrument. 
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The  term  '' electrotonus "  includes  two  sets  of  changes  in  the 
nerve ;  first  an  electrical  change,  and  secondly  changes  in  excitability 
and  conductivity.    We  will  take  the  electrical  change  first. 

Slectrotonic  currents. — ^The  constant  current  is  passed  through 
the  nerve  from  a  battery,  non-polarisable  electrodes  being  used ;  it  is 
called  the  polarising  current.  If  portions  of  the  nerve  beyond  the 
electrodes  are  connected  ("led  oflf")  as  in  the  diagram  (fig.  168)  by 
non-polarisable  electrodes  to  galvanometers,  a  current  will  in  each 
case  be  indicated  by  the  swing  of  the  galvanometer  needles.  The 
electrotonic  current  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  negative  pole  or 
kathode  is  called  the  katelectrotonic  current ;  and  that  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  anode  is  called  the  anelectrotanic  current  In  both  cases  the 
electrotonic  current  has  the  same  direction  as  the  polarising  current. 
These  currents  are  dependent  on  the  physical  integrity  of  medullated 


Ane/ectrotonic       h^  fy      Katelectrotonic 

Current  1 1      — >»       1 1  Current 

*  Polarising 
Current 


Fio.  108.— Electrotonic  currents. 

nerve;  they  are  not  found  in  muscle,  tendon,  or  non-medullated 
nerve ;  they  are  absent  or  diminished  in  dead  or  degenerated  nerve. 
They  can,  however,  be  very  successfully  imitated  in  a  model  made  of 
zinc  wire  encased  in  cotton  soaked  with  salt  solution.  The  electro- 
tonic currents  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  normal 
current  of  action,  which  is  a  momentary  change  rapidly  propagated 
with  a  nervous  impulse  which  may  be  produced  by  any  method  of 
stimulation.  The  electrotonic  currents  are  produced  only  by  an 
electrical  (polarising)  current;  they  vary  in  intensity  with  the 
polarising  current,  and  last  as  long  as  the  polarising  current  passes 
through  the  nerve. 

After  the  polarising  current  is  removed,  after-electrotonic  currents  occur  in 
different  directions  in  the  three  regions  tested. 

(a)  In  the  intrapolar  region,  the  after-current  Is  opposite  in  direction  to  the 

original  polarising  current ;  unless  the  polarising  current  is  strong  and  of 

short  duration,  when  it  is  in  the  same  direction. 
(6)  In  the  katelectrotonic  region,  the  after-current  has  the  same  direction  as  the 

katelectrotonic  current, 
(c)  la  the  anelectrotonic  region,  the  after-current  has  at  first  the  same,  tlicn 

the  opposite  direction  to  the  anelectrotonic  current. 
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The  experiment  known  as  the  paradoxical  contraction  depends 
upon  electrotonic  currents.  The  sciatic  nerve  of  the  frog  divides 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  thigh  into  two  parts.  If  one  division  is 
cut  across,  and  its  central  end  stimulated  electrically  (the  spinal  cord 
having  been  previously  destroyed),  the  muscles  supplied  by  the  other 
branch  contract,  because  the  nerve-fibres  in  this  branch  have  been 
stimulated  by  the  electrotonic  variation  in  the  divided  branch. 

This  experiment  must  be  carefully  distinaruished  from  Ktlhne*s  g^racUis 
experiment  described  on  p.  160.  In  the  gracms  experiment  the  nerve-fibres 
themselves  branchy  and  any  form  of  stimulation  applied  to  one  branch  will  cause 
contraction  of  both  halves  of  the  muscle.  In  the  paradoxical  contraction,  the 
bundles  of  nerve-fibres  are  merely  bound  9ide  by  side  in  the  sciatic  trunk ;  there  is 
therefore  no  possibility  of  conduction  ot  a  nerve  impulse  in  both  directions ;  the 
stimulus,  moreover,  must  be  an  electrical  one. 

Mectrotonic  alterations  of  excitability  and  conductivity. — 

When  a  constant  current  is  passed  through  a  nerve,  the  excitability 
and  conductivity  of  the  nerve  are  increased  in  the  region  of  the 
kathode,  and  diminished  in  the  region  of  the  anode.  When  the 
current  is  taken  out  these  properties  are  temporarily  increased  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  anode,  and  diminished  in  that  of  the 
kathode. 

This  may  be  shown  in  the  case  of  a  motor  nerve  by  the  following 
experiment.    The  next  diagram  represents  the  apparatus  used. 
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Fio.  1C9. — Diagram  of  apparatus  used  in  tegting  electrotonic  alterations  of  excitaUlity. 

An  exciting  circuit  for  single  induction  shocks  is  arranged  in  the 
usual  way,  the  exciting  electrodes  being  placed  on  the  nerve  near  the 
muscle.  A  polarising  circuit  is  also  arranged,  and  includes  a  battery, 
key,  and  reverser ;  the  current  is  passed  into  the  nerve  by  means  of 
non-polarisable  electrodes.  When  the  polarising  current  is  thrown 
into  the  nerve,  or  taken  out,  a  contraction  of  the  muscle  occurs,  but 
these  contractions  may  be  disregarded  for  the  present. 

The  exciting  circuit  is  arranged  with  the  secondary  coil  so  far  from 
the  primary  that  the  muscle  responds  to  break  only,  and  the  tracing 
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may  be  recorded  on  a  Btationary  blackened  cylinder.  The  cylinder  is 
moved  on  a  short  distance,  and  this  is  repeated.  The  height  of  tho 
lines  drawn  may  be  taken  as  a  measure  of  the  excitability  of  the  nerve. 
The  polarising  ciirrent  is  then  thrown  in,  in  a  desceriding  direction 
(t.«.  towards  the  muscle);  the  kathode  is  thus  the  non-polarisable 
electrode  near  to  the  exciting  electrodes.  While  the  polarising  current 
is  flowing,  take  some  more  tracings  by  breaking  the  exciting  current. 
The  increase  in  the  excitability  of  the  nerve  is  shown  by  the  much 
larger  contractions  of  the  muscle;  probably  a  contraction  will  be 
obtained  now  at  both  make  and  break  of  the  exciting  current.  After 
removing  the  polarising  current,  the  contractiona  obtained  by  excit- 
ing the  nerve  will  be  for  a  short  time  smaller  than  the  normal,  but 
soon  retum  to  their  original  size. 

Exactly  the  reverse  occurs  when  the  polarising  current  is  ascend- 
ing, i.e.  from  the  muscle  towards  the  spinal  cord.  The  non-polarisable 
electrode  near  the  exciting  electrodes  is  now  the  anoda  While  the 
polarising  current  is  passing,  the  excitability  of  the  nerve  is  diminished 
BO  that  induction  shocks  which  previously  produced  contractions  of  a 
certain  size,  now  produce  smaller  contractions,  or  none  at  all.  On 
removing  the  polarising  current,  the  after-effect  is  increase  of  excit- 
ability. 

The  following  figure  is  a  reproduction  of  a  tracing  from  an  actual 
experiment  The  after-effects 
are  not  shown.  N  represents 
a  series  of  contractions  ob- 
tained when  the  nerve  is 
normal,  K  when  it  is  kat- 
electrotonic,  A  when  it  is 
anelectrotonic. 

Exactly  similar  results  are 
obtained  if  one  uses  mechani- 
cal stimuli  instead  of  in- 
duction shocks.  The  best 
mechanical  form  of  stimulus 
is  to  allow  drops  of  mercury 
to  fall  on  the  nerve. 

The  same  is  true  for 
chemical  stimuli.     If  the  ex- 

cil^g  electrodee  are  removed,         p,„,  ,,o._Ei«t™to„«..   H,m.k..  i.,b«.k. 
and    salt    sprinkled    on    the 

uerve  near  the  muscle,  the  latter  soon  b^ins  to  quiver ;  its  con- 
tractions are  increased  by  throwing  in  a  descending  and  diminished 
by  an  ascending  polarising  current. 

The  increase  in  irritability  is  called  katetectrotonus,  and  the 
decrease  is  called  anelectrotonus.     The  accompauj  ing  diagram  (fig. 
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171)  shows  how  the  efifect  is  most  intense  at  the  points  {a,  k)  where 
the  electrodes  are  applied,  and  extends  in  gradually  diminishing 
intensity  on  each  side  of  them.  Between  the  electrodes  the  increase 
shades  ofif  into  the  decrease,  and  it  is  evident  that  there  must  be  a 


Fio.  171.— Diagram  illustrating  the  eflRscts  of  various  Inteasities  of  the  polarising  current,  n,  n',  Nerve, 
a,  anode ;  k,  kathode ;  the  curves  above  Indicate  increase,  and  those  below  decrease  of  irritability; 
and  when  the  current  is  small  the  increase  and  decrease  are  both  small,  with  the  neutral  point  near 
a,  and  as  the  current  is  increased  in  strength,  the  changes  in  irritability  are  greater,  and  the  neutral 
point  approaches  k. 

neutral  point  where  there  is  neither  increase  nor  decrease  of  irritability. 
The  position  of  this  neutral  point  is  found  to  vary  with  the  intensity 
of  the  polarising  current — when  the  current  is  weak  the  point  is 
nearer  the  anode,  when  strong  nearer  the  kathode. 

Pfluger'8  lAvr  of  contraotlon. — The  constant  current  sometimes 
causes  a  contraction  both  at  make  and  break,  sometimes  at  make  only, 
sometimes  at  break  only.  The  difference  depends  on  the  strength  and 
direction  of  the  current;  and  follows  from  the  electrotonic  changes  of 
excitability  and  conductivity  we  have  been  studying.  Increase  of  ex- 
citability acts  as  a  stimulus ;  so  that  at  the  make  the  kathode  is  the 
stimulating  electrode,  and  at  the  break  the  anode  is  the  stimulating 
electrode. 

The  fawjts  may  be  demonstrated  in  the  following  way  (fig.  172); 


Key  ^«JL*^ 

Fio.  172.— Arrangement  of  apparatus  for  demonstrating  Pfliiger's  law. 

from  a  battery  lead  the  wires  to  the  middle  screws  of  a  reverser  (with 
cross  wires),  interposing  a  key ;  from  one  pair  of  end  screws  of  the 
reverser  lead  wires  to  the  binding  screws  of  the  rheochord ;  from  these 
same  screws  of  the  rheochord  the  non-polarisable  electrodes  lead  to 
the  nerve  of  a  nerve-muscle  preparation.     The  strength  of  the  current 
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is  varied  by  the  slider  S.  The  nearer  S  is  to  tlie  binding  screws  the 
less  is  the  resistance  in  the  rheochord  circuit,  and  the  less  the  current 
through  the  nerve.  With  a  weak  current,  a  contraction  occurs  at 
make  only.  With  a  stronger  current  (ascending  or  descending) 
contraction  occurs  both  at  make  and  break.  With  a  very  strong 
current  (six  Groves),  the  contraction  occurs  only  at  make  with  a 
descending  current ;  and  only  at  break  with  an  ascending  current 

The  contractions  produced  in  the  muscle  of  a  nerve-muscle 
preparation  by  a  constant  current  have  been  arranged  in  a  table 
which  is  known  as  Pfiiiger's  Ijblw  of  Gontraction. 


SmuroTH  OP 

COBRKKT  UBXD. 


Weak  . 
Moderate 
Strong  . 


DiaCSNDIKO  ClTRRKHT. 

Abckkdino  Cdrrbht. 

1 

Make. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Break. 

Hake. 

Break. 

No. 

Yes. 

No. 

1 

Yes. 
Yes. 

No. 

Na 

Yes. 

Yes. 

The  increase  of  irritability  at  the  kathode  when  the  current  is 
made  is  greater,  and  so  more  potent  to  produce  a  contraction  than  the 
rise  of  irritability  at  the  anode  when  the  current  is  broken ;  and  so 
with  weak  currents  the  only  effect  is  a  contraction  at  the  make. 
But  when  the  strength  of  the  current  is  increased  the  rise  of 
excitability  is  in  all  cases  sufficient  to  provoke  a  contraction 
(moderate  effect  in  above  table).  The  alteration  in  conductivity 
is  not  sufficient  to  prevent  the  impulses  being  propagated  to  the 
muscle. 

With  strong  currents  the  case  is  a  little  more  complicated, 
because  here  the  diminution  of  conductivity  is  so  great  that  certain 
regions  ct  the  nerve  become  impassable  by  nerve  impulses.  When 
the  current  has  an  ascending  direction,  the  impulse  at  the  break  is 
started  at  the  anode,  and  as  this  is  next  to  the  muscle  there  is  no 
hindrance  to  the  propagation  of  the  impulse,  but  at  the  make  the 
impulse  started  at  the  kathode  is  blocked  by  the  extreme  lowering 
of  conductivity  at  the  anode.  When  the  current  is  descending  the 
kathode  is  near  the  muscle,  and  so  the  impulse  at  make  reaches  the 
nijuscle  without  hindrance;  but  at  the  break,  the  impulse  started  at 
the  anode  has  to  traverse  a  region  of  nerve,  the  conductivity  of  which 
18  80  lessened  that  the  excitation  is  not  propagated  to  the  muscle. 

G.  N.  Stewart  has  stated  in  opposition  to  the  foregoing  statements  that  at  the 
make  conductivity  is  most  lowered  at  the  kathode,  and  at  the  break  at  the  anode. 
lo  other  words,  conductivity  and  excitability  vary  in  opposite  directions.  His 
results  have,  however,  not  been  accepted  bv  other  physiologists,  and  are  due  to  a 
complex  set  of  excitatory  and  polarisation  changes  proauced  by  the  galvanometric 
metnods  be    adopted.    Gotch's  much    more  trustworthy  experiinents  with   the 
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electrometer  are  directlv  opposed  to  those  of  StewarL  The  foUowiD|^  simple 
experiment  devised  bv  Gotch  appears  to  be  quite  conclusive  that  conductivity  like 
excitability  is  lessened  at  the  anode  when  the  current  is  made.  Three  non-polaris- 
able  electrodes  are  employed  (fig.  173),  the  current  is  first  closed  from  A^  to  K,  and 
the  time  which  intervenes  before  the  muscle  contracts  is  measured;  it  is  then 
closed  from  A^  to  K,  and  the  time  again  measured.  In  both  cases,  excitation 
occurs  at  K,  but  the  time  of  response  in  the  second  case  (A^  to  K)  is  longer,  because 
in  that  case  the  nerve  impulse  nas  to  traverse  a  region  of  nerve  at  A]  in  which  the 
power  of  conduction  is  lessened. 
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Fig.  17S.— Diagram  to  illustrate  (Notch's  experiment  with  triple  electrodes. 

Sometimes  (when  the  preparation  is  specially  irritable)  instead  of 
a  simple  contraction  a  tetanus  occurs  at  the  make  or  break  of  the 
constant  current.  This  is  due  to  chemical  (electrolytic)  changes  pro- 
duced by  the  current,  and  is  liable  to  occur  at  the  break  of  a  strong 
ascending  current  which  has  been  passing  for  some  time  into  the 
preparation,  or  at  the  make  of  a  strong  descending  ciurrent;  both 
being  conditions  which  increase  the  excitability  of  the  piece  of  nerve 
nearest  to  the  muscle ;  this  is  called  Bitter's  tetanus,  and  may  be 
stopped  in  the  first  case  by  throwing  in  the  current  in  the  same 
direction,  or  in  the  second  case  by  throwing  in  a  current  in  the 
opposite  direction,  i,e.,  by  conditions  which  lessen  the  irritability  of 
this  piece  of  nerve. 

The  same  general  laws  hold  for  muscle  as  well  as  for  nerve,  but 
are  more  dif&cult  to  demonstrate ;  the  main  fact,  however,  that  the 
kathode  is  the  stimulating  electrode  at  the  make,  and  the  anode  at 
the  break,  may  be  easily  shown  by  the  following  experiment:  if  a 
curarised,  that  is,  a  physiologically  nerveless  muscle,  is  arranged,  as 
in  the  experiment,  for  demonstrating  the  muscle-wave  (see  fig.  122, 
p.  100),  and  a  non-polarlsable  electrode  placed  at  each  end,  the  muscle- 
wave  at  the  make  of  a  constant  current  starts  at  the  kathode  and 
at  the  break  it  starts  at  the  anode. 

An  induced  current  in  the  secondary  circuit  of  an  inductorium 
m|ty  be  regarded  as  a  current  of  such  short  duration  that  the  opening 
and  closing  are  fused  in  their  eflects.  This  is  true  for  all  induction  cur- 
rents, whether  produced  by  the  make  or  break  of  the  primary  circuit. 
The  kathode  wUl  always  be  the  more  eflcctive  in  causing  contraction. 

Bbsponse  of  Human  Muscles  and  Nerves  to  Electrical 

Stimulation. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  outcome  of  this  study  of  the  response 
of  muscle  and  nerve  to  electrical  stimulation  is  its  application  to  the 
muscles  and  nerves  of  the  human  body,  because  here  it  forms  a  most 
valuable  method  of  diagnosis  in  cases  of  disease. 
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In  the  normal  state,  nerves  can  be  stimulated  through  the 
moistened  skin  either  by  induction  shocks,  or  by  the  make  and  break 
of  a  constant  current.  In  the  case  of  the  motor  nerves  this  is  shown 
by  the  contraction  of  the  muscles  they  supply ;  and  in  the  case  of  the 
sensory  nerves  by  the  sensations  that  are  produced.  In  the  case  of 
the  sensory  nerves,  the  sensation  produced  by  the  constant  current 
is  most  intense  at  the  instant  of  make  and  break,  or  when  the 
strength  of  the  current  is  changed  in  the  direction  either  of  diminution 
or  increase;  but  there  is  a  slight  sensation  due  doubtless  to  the 
electrotonic  alterations  in  excitability  which  we  have  been  studying, 
during  the  whole  time  that  the  current  is  passing. 

When  the  nutrition  of  the  nerves  is  impaired,  much  stronger 
currents  of  both  the  induced  and  constant  kinds  are  necessary  to 
evoke  muscular  contractions  than  in  the  normal  state.  When  the 
nervee  are  completely  degenerated  (as,  for  instance,  when  they  are  cut 
off  from  the  spinal  cord,  or  when  the  cells  in  the  cord  from  which 
they  originate  are  themselves  degenerated,  as  in  infantile  paralysis) 
no  muscular  contraction  can  be  obtained  on  stimulating  the  nerves 
even  with  the  strongest  currents. 

The  changes  in  the  excitability  of  the  muscles  are  less  simple, 
because  in  them  there  are  two  excitable  structures,  the  terminations 
of  the  nerves,  and  the  muscular  fibres  themselves.  Of  these,  the 
nerve-fibres  are  the  more  sensitive  to  induction  currents,  and  the 
faradic  stimulation  of  a  muscle  under  normal  circimistances  is  by 
means  of  these  motor  nerve-endings.  Thus  we  find  that  its-  excita- 
bility corresponds  in  degree  to  that  of  the  motor  nerve  supplying  it. 
The  muscular  fibres  are,  even  in  the  normal  state,  less  sensitive  to 
faradism  (that  is,  a  succession  of  induction  shocks)  than  the  nerve, 
because  they  are  incapable  of  ready  response  to  stimuli  so  very  short 
in  duration  as  are  the  shocks  of  which  a  faradic  current  consists. 
The  proof  of  this  consists  in  the  fact  that  under  the  influence  of 
curare,  which  renders  the  muscle  practically  nerveless,  the  muscle 
requires  a  much  stronger  faradic  current  to  stimulate  it  than  in  the 
normal  state.  When  the  nerve  is  degenerated,  the  make  or  break 
of  the  constant  current  stimulates  the  muscle  as  readily  as  in  the 
normal  state;  but  the  contraction  is  propagated  more  slowly  than 
that  which  occurs  when  the  nerve-fibres  are  intact,  and  is  due  to  the 
stimulation  of  the  muscular  fibres  themselves.  The  fact  that,  under 
normal  circumstances,  the  contraction  which  is  caused  by  the  constant 
current  is  as  quick  as  that  produced  by  an  induction  shock,  is  ground 
for  believing  that  in  health  the  constant,  like  the  induced  current, 
causes  the  muscle  to  contract  chiefly  by  exciting  the  motor  nerves 
within  it. 

When  the  motor  nerve  is  degenerated,  and  will  not  respond  to 
any  form  of  electrical  stimulation,  the  muscle  also  loses  all  its  power  of 
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response  to  induction  shocks.  The  nerve-d^eneration  is  accompanied 
by  changes  in  the  nutrition  of  the  muscular  fibres,  as  is  evidenced 
by  their  rapid  wasting,  and  any  power  of  response  to  faradism  they 
possessed  in  the  normal  state  is  lost.  But  the  response  of  the  muscle 
to  the  constant  current  remains,  and  is  indeed  more  ready  than  in 
health,  doubtless  in  consequence  of  nutritive  changes  which  develop 
what  the  older  pathologists  called,  truly  enough, "  irritable  weakness." 
There  is,  moreover,  a  qualitative  as  well  as  a  quantitative  change. 
In  health  the  first  contraction  to  occur  on  gradually  increasing  the 
strength  of  the  current  is  at  the  negative  pole,  when  the  circuit  is 
closed  (see  Pfliiger's  law),  and  a  stronger  current  is  required  before 
closure-contraction  occurs  at  the  positive  pole.  But  in  the  morbid 
state  we  are  discussing,  closure-contraction  may  occur  at  the  positive 
pole  as  readily  as  at  the  n^ative  pole.  Tlus  condition  is  called 
the  "  JReaction  of  Degeneration,*' 

Suppose  a  patient  comes  before  one  with  muscular  paralysis. 
This  may  be  due  to  disease  of  the  nerves,  of  the  cells  of  the  spinal 
cord,  or  of  the  brain.  If  the  paralysis  is  due  to  brcdn  disease,  the 
muscles  will  be  slightly  wasted  owing  to  disuse,  but  the  electrical 
irritability  of  the  muscles  and  nerves  will  be  normal,  as  they  are 
still  in  connection  with  the  nerve-cells  of  the  spinal  cord  that  control 
their  nutrition.  But  if  the  paralysis  is  due  to  disease  either  of  the 
spinal  cord  or  of  the  nerves,  this  nutritive  influence  can  no  longer 
be  exercised  over  the  nerves  or  muscles.  The  nerves  will  d^enerate ; 
the  muscles  waste  rapidly;  the  irritability  of  the  nerves  to  both 
forms  of  electrical  stimulation  will  be  lost;  the  muscles  will  not 
respond  to  the  faradic  current,  but  in  relation  to  the  constant  current 
they  will  exhibit  what  we  have  called  the  "  reaction  of  degeneration." 

This  illustrates  the  value  of  the  electrical  method  as  a  means  of 
diagnosis,  that  is,  of  finding  out  what  is  the  matter  with  a  patient. 
It  is  also  a  valuable  means  of  treatment ;  by  making  the  muscles  con- 
tract artificially,  their  nutrition  is  kept  up  until  restoration  of  the 
nerves  or  nerve-centres  is  brought  about.  Another  illustration  will 
indicate  that  the  facts  regarding  electrotonic  variation  of  excitability 
are  true  for  sensory  as  well  as  for  motor  nerves;  in  a  case  of 
neuralgia,  relief  will  often  be  obtained  by  passing  a  constant  current 
through  the  nerve ;  but  the  pole  applied  to  the  nerve  must  be  the 
anode  which  produces  diminution  of  excitability,  not  the  kathode 
which  produces  the  reverse. 

Waller  has  pointed  out  that  Pfltiffer*s  law  of  contraction,  as  formulated  for 
frogs*  muscles  and  nerves,  is  true  for  human  muscles  and  nerves  in  the  main,  but 
there  are  certain  discrepancies.  These  arise  from  the  method  necessarily  employed 
in  man  being  different  from  those  used  with  a  muscle-nerve  preparation.  In  a 
muscle-nerve  preparation  the  nerve  is  dissected  out,  the  two  electrodes  placed  on 
it,  and  the  current  has  of  necessity  to  traverse  the  piece  of  nerve  between  the  two 
electrodes.     In  man,  the  current  is  applied  by  means  of  electrodes  or  rheophores 
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which  consist  of  metal  discs  covered  with  wash  leather,  and  soaked  in  brine.  One 
of  these  is  placed  on  the  moistened  skin  over  the  nerve,  and  the  other  on  some 
indifferent  point,  such  as  the  back.  The  current  finds  its  way  from  one  electrode  to 
the  other,  not  necessarily  through  the  nerves  to  any  great  extent  (though  it  will  be 
concentrated  at  the  nerve  as  it  leaves  the  anode  or  reaches  the  kathode),  but  diffuses 
widely  through  the  body,  seeking  the  paths  of  least  resistance.  Thus  it  is  impos- 
sible to  get  pure  anodic  or  kathodic  effects.  If  the  anode  is  appUed  over  the  nerve, 
the  current  enters  by  a  series  of  points  (polar  zone^,  and  leaves  by  a  second  series 
of  points  (peripolar  zone).  The  second  series  of  pomts  is  very  close  to  the  first,  as 
the  current  leaves  the  nerve  as  soon  as  possible,  seeking  less  resistant  paths.  The 
polar  zone  will  be  in  the  condition  or  anelectrotonus,  the  peripolar  in  that  of 
batelectrotonus,  so  that  although  the  former  effect  will  predominate,  the  points  being 
more  concentrated,  the  latter  effect  may  prevent  a  pure  anelectrotonic  effect 
beine  observed  (fig.  174). 

Pfliiger*s  law  of  contraction  according  to  which  excitation  occurs  at  the  kathode 
on  the  make  of  a  constant  current,  and  at  the  anode  on  the  break,  holds  good  for 
all  excitable  tissues.  The  excitation  at  the  break  is  probably  really  due  to  the 
make  of  a  polarisation  current  having  its  kathode  at  the  former  anode,  and  is 
therefore  fundamentally  of  the  same  nature  as  the  make  contraction  ;  or,  in  general 


Fio.  174.— Electrodes  applied  to  the  skin  over  a  nerve-trank.  In  A  the  polar  area  is  anelectzx>tonie, 
and  the  peripolar  katelectrotonic.  The  former  condition,  therefore,  preponderates,  since  the 
current  is  more  concentrated.  In  B  the  conditions  are  reversed,  the  polar  zone  corresponding  here 
to  the  kathode.    (After  Waller.) 

terms,  excitation  occurs  only  at  tlie  place  where  a  current  leaves  the  excitable 
tissue.  No  doubt  the  effect  is  determined  by  the  electrolytic  changes  occurring  at 
the  point  of  entry  and  exit  of  the  current ;  the  development  of  katrions  must  there- 
fore be  the  chemical  change  that  results  in  excitation.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  that 
in  a  degenerated  muscle  there  should  be  a  reversal  of  such  a  fundamental  law,  and 
that  excitation  should  be  associated  with  the  development  of  an-ions.  Yet  this  is 
supposed  to  occur  in  the  qualitative  change  known  as  the  *'  reaction  of  degenera- 
tion." Page  May  investigated  this  question  afresh,  and  found  that  the  reversal 
of  the  law  is  only  apparent,  not  real,  and  is  due  to  the  imperfect  method  which 
clinical  observers  must  necessarily  employ  when  testing  the  electrical  reaction  of 
muscles  through  the  skin.  By  the  use  of  appropriate  electrodes  on  the  degenerated 
muscles  of  animals,  it  is  possible  to  detect  the  source  of  error.  Let  us  substitute  a 
muscle  for  a  nerve  in  the  diagrams  of  fig.  174  ;  the  current  enters  a  few  fibres  at 
the  anode,  then  spreads  in  ail  directions,  and  leaves  the  muscle  by  a  number  of 
diffused  kathodic  points.  If  the  muscle  is  degenerated,  its  excitability  is  high, 
and  the  ready  response  at  the  anode  when  the  current  is  made  does  not  reaUy  occur 
at  the  actual  anode,  but  in  the  neighbouring  and  more  widespread  peripolar 
kathodes.  In  other  words,  degenerated  muscle  obeys  the  general  law  of  excitable 
tissues,  and  excitation  occurs  only  at  the  situation  where  the  current  leaves  the 
muscle.  At  the  actual  anode  there  is  relaxation  or  absence  of  effect;  tills  is 
obviously  not  observable  through  the  human  skin  because  the  change  is  very 
limited  in  extent ;  it  can  be  actually  seen  in  the  exposed  muscles  of  an  animal. 


CHAPTEE    XVI 

NERYB-CENTRES 

The  nerve-centres  consist  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord;  they  are 
characterised  by  containing  nerve-cells,  from  which  the  nerve-fibres 
of  the  nerves  originate.  Small  collections  of  nerve-cells  are  found 
also  in  portions  of  the  peripheral  nervous  system,  where  they  are 
called  ganglia.  The  spinal  ganglia  on  the  posterior  roots  of  the 
spinal  nerves,  and  the  sympa&etic  ganglia  are  instances  of  these. 

The  general  arrangement  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis  is  given  in 
the  accompanying  diagram.  The  nerves  which  take  origin  from  the 
brain  are  called  cranial  nerves ;  there  are  twelve  pairs  of  these ;  some 
of  them,  such  as  the  olfactory,  optic,  and  auditory  nerves,  are  nerves 
of  special  sense ;  others  supply  the  region  of  t^e  head  with  motor 
and  sensory  fibres.  One  pair  (the  tenth),  called  the  pneumogastric 
or  vagus  nerves,  are  mainly  distributed  to  the  viscera  of  the  thorax 
and  abdomen,  and  a  part  of  another  pair  (the  eleventh),  called  the 
spinal  accessory  nerves,  unites  with  the  vagus  prior  to  such  distribu- 
tion. We  shall  in  our  subsequent  study  of  the  heart,  lungs,  stomach, 
and  other  oi^ans  have  frequently  to  allude  to  these  nerves.  The 
first  two  pairs  of  cranial  nerves  (the  olfactory  and  the  optic)  arise 
from  the  cerebrum.  The  remaining  ten  pairs  are  connected  with  the 
district  of  grey  matter  called  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle  or  its 
immediate  neighbourhood ;  this  tract  of  grey  matter  is  situated  at 
the  lower  part  of  the  brain  where  it  joins  the  spinal  cord;  this 
portion  of  the  brain  is  called  the  Bvlh  or  MedvMa  oblangata. 

The  spinal  nerves  are  arranged  in  pairs,  31  in  number.  Their 
general  structure  and  functions  we  have  already  studied  (pp.  155-168). 

The  more  intimate  structure  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  we  shall 
consider  at  length  in  subsequent  chapters.  For  the  present  we  shall 
deal  with  some  of  the  general  aspects  of  the  nerve-centres,  both  as 
regards  structure  and  function. 

The  brain  and  spinal  cord  consist  of  two  kinds  of  tissue,  easily 
distinguishable  by  the  naked  eye.  They  are  called  respectively  tohiU 
matter  and  grey  matter, 
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Wh4to  matter  ia  composed  of  meduUated  nan-e-fibres,  which  differ 
in  stmcture  from  the  medul- 
lated   fibres    of    nerve    by 
having  no  primitive  Bheath 
(neuiilBmina). 

Orsjf  matter  is  the  true 
central  material  so  f  ax  as  re- 
gards function;  that  ia  to 
Bay,  it  ia  the  part  which 
receives  and  seDda  out 
nervous  impulses;  it  is 
characterised  by  coDtaining 
the  bodies  of  the  nerve- 
cells. 

In  the  brain  the  grey 
matter  is  chiefly  situated 
on  the  surface,  forming 
what  ia  called  the  cortex; 
the  white  matter  and  cer- 
tain anbaidiary  masses  of 
grey  matter  are  in  the 
interior. 

In  the  spinal  cord,  the 
grey  matter  is  in  the  in- 
tenor,  the  white  matter 
outside. 

In  both  grey  and  white 
matter  the  nerve-cells  and 
nerve-fibres  are  supported 
by  a  peculiar  tissae  which 
is  called  neuroglia.  It  is 
composed  of  cells  and  fibres, 
the  latter  being  prolonged 
from  the  cells.  Some  of  the 
fibres  are  radially  arranged. 
They  start  from  the  outer 
ends  of  the  ciliated  epithe- 
lium cells  that  line  the 
central  canal  of  the  spinal 

cord  and  the  ventricles  of  ^o-  irc— viaw  ot  the  csrabrDipuai  «iii  or  its  emvoiu 
the  brain,  and  diverge  coi-  JK'Sr^'i^'u"r^'yv^'^'.'^SSSi*2^tta"V/ 
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the    surface     of     the     Olgan,  i'in1>™nW,»ador«ll  tliB«pinJne™of  Iho  nght 
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the  pia  mater.  The  other  fibres  of  the  tissue  are  cell  processes  of 
the  neuroglia  or  glia  cells  proper,  or  spider  cells  as  they  are  some- 
times termed  (see  fig.  176). 

Neuroglia  is  thus  a  comiective  tissue  in  function,  but  it  is  not 
one  in  origin.  Like  the  rest  of  the  nervous  system,  it  originates 
from  the  outermost  layer  of  the  embryo,  the  epiblast.  All  true 
connectiye  tissues  are  mesoblastic. 

Chemically,  it  is  very  different  from  connective  tissues.    It  con- 


Fio.  17«.~Branch6d  neuroglia-cell.    (After  St<Shr.) 

sists  of  6tn  insoluble  protein  material  called  nmro-keratin,  or  nerve- 
horn,  similar  to  the  homy  substance,  keratin,  which  is  found  in  the 
surface  layers  of  the  epidermis. 

Structure  of  Nerve^Oells. 

Nerve-cells  differ  a  good  deal  both  in  shftpe  and  size. 

In  the  early  embryonic  condition,  the  future  nerve-cell  is  a  small 
nucleated  mass  of  protoplasm  without  processes.  As  development 
progresses  branches  grow,  and  by  this  means  it  is  brought  into  con- 
tact with  the  branches  of  other  nerve-cells.  When  the  nerve-cells 
d^egenerate,  as  they  do  in  some  cases  of  brain  and  cord  disease,  there 
is  a  reversal  of  this  process;  just  as  in  a  dying  tree  the  terminal 
branches,  those  most  distant  from  the  seat  of  nutrition,  are  the  first 
to  wither,  so  it  is  in  the  degenerating  nerve-cell.  If  one  traces  the 
structure  of  nerve-cells  throughout  the  zoological  series,  there  is  also 
seen  an  increase  in  their  complexity,  and  the  number  of  points  of 
contact,  produced  by  an  increase  in  the  number  and  complexity  of  the 
branches,  multiplies  (fig.  177). 
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The  simplest  nerve-cells  known  are  termed  bipolar.  In  the  lower 
animals  the  two  processes  come  ofif  from  the  opposite  ends  of  the 
ceUs ;  the  cell,  in  other  words,  appears  as  a  nucleated  enlargement  on 
the  course  of  a  nerve-fibre.  Fig.  178  (A)  shows  one  of  these  nerve- 
cells  from  the  Gasserian  ganglion  of  the  pike.  The  cells  of  the 
Gasserian  and  spinal  ganglia  in  the  mammalian  embryo  are  also 
bipolar,  but  as  development  progresses,  the  two  branches  become 
fused  for  a  considerable  distance,  so  that  in  the  fully  formed  animal 
each  cell  appears  to  be  unipolar.  This  is  shown  in  a  more  diagram- 
matic way  in  fig.  159,  p.  155.     The  bifurcation  of  the  nerve-fibre  is 


Fio.  177.— DUgram  after  Ramon  y  Cajal  to  show  the  ontogenetic  (or  embnrological)  and  phylogenetic 
(i,€.  in  the  animal  series)  development  of  a  neuron.  A,  cerebral  cell  of  fh>g ;  B,  newt ;  C,  mouse ; 
D,  man.  As  the  place  in  the  zoological  series  rises,  the  neuron  increases  in  complexity  and  in  the 
Bumber  of  points  of  contact ;  thiy  is  produced  partly  by  an  increase  of  the  dendrons,  partly  by  an 
increase  in  the  side  branches  or  collaterals  of  the  axon,  a,  b,  c,  d,  e,  show  the  early  stages  in  the 
derelopment  of  a  similar  cell  in  the  human  embryo  ;  the  first  branch  of  the  cell  to  appear  (in  a)  is 
the  axon ;  the  dendrons  are  later  outgrowths.  The  reversal  of  this  process  takes  place  in  primary 
degeneration. 


spoken  of  as  a  T-Bt^^P^d  junction.  As  will  be  seen  in  fig.  178  (C), 
the  nerve  process  has  a  convoluted  course  on  the  surface  of  the  cell 
before  it  bifurcates.  In  these  ganglia  it  should  be  also  noted  that 
each  cell  is  enclosed  within  a  connective  tissue  sheath,  and  the  nuclei 
seen  are  those  of  the  connective  tissue  corpuscles. 

The  majority  of  nerve-cells  found  in  the  body  are  multipolar. 
Here  the  cell  becomes  angular  or  stellate.  Fig.  179  shows  the  usual 
form  of  cell  present  in  sympathetic  ganglia.  From  the  angles  of  the 
cell,  branches  originate ;  the  majority  of  these  branches  divide  and 
subdivide  until  each  ends  in  an  arborescence  of  fine  twigs  or  fibrils ; 
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but  one  proceaa,  and  one  process  only,  of  each 
cylinder  of  a  nerve-fibre. 

Passing  next  to  the  central  nervous  syatem,  we  here  again  find 
the  multipolar  cell  is  the  principal  kind  present. 
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Fig,  180  shows  one  of  the  typical  multipolar  cells  of  the 
spinal  cord.  Here  again,  only  one  process  (a)  becomes  the  axis 
cylinder  of  a  nerve-fibre,  and  the  others  break  up  into  arborisa- 
tions of  fibrils.  The  cells  have  a  finely  fibrillar  structure,  and  the 
fibrils  can  be  traced  into  the  axis  cylinder  process  and  the  other 
branches  of  the  cell.  Between  the  fibrils  the  protoplasm  of  the  cell 
contains  a  number  of  angular  or  spindle-shaped  masses,  which  have 
a  great  affinity  for  basic  aniline  dyes  like  methylene  blue.  They  are 
known  as  NissVi  granules.  These  nerve-cells  often  contain,  especi- 
ally in  the  adult,  granules  of  pigment,  usually  yellow,  the  nature  of 
wlach  has  not  been  determined. 
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In  preparatioBB  made  hj  Golgi's  chromate  of  silver  method,  the 
cells  and  their  processes  are  stained  an  intense  black  by  a  deposit  of 


hfl^  gmDElktli  »1l  of  man.  ibowliia 
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silver.    The  various  structures  in  the  cells  (nucleus,  granules,  fibrils, 
etc.),  are  not  visible  in  such  preparations,  but  the  great  advantage  of 
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the  method  is  that  it  enables  one  to  follow  the  branches  to  their  finest 
ramifications.  It  is  thus  found  that  the  axis  cylinder  process  is  not 
unbranched,  as  represented  in 
fig.  180,  but  invariably  gives  off 
side-branches,  which  are  called 
collaterals;  these  pass  into  the 
adjacent  nerve-tissue.  The  axis 
cylinder  then  acquires  the 
sheaths,  and  thus  is  converted 
into  a  nerve-fibre.  This  nerve- 
fibre  sometimes,  as  in  the  nerve- 
centres  after  a  more  or  less 
extended  course,  breaks  up  into 
a  terminal  arborescence  envelop- 
ing other  neive-cells;  the  col- 
laterals also  terminate  in  a 
similar  way.  The  longest  typo 
of  axis  cylinder  is  that  wMch 


passes  away  from  the  nerve-centre, 
and  gets  bound  up  with  other 
similarly  sheathed  axis  cylinders 
to  form  a  nerve;  but  all  ulti- 
mately   terminate    in    an    arbor- 

escenee  of  fibrils  in  various  p„  ,,,_^„,^  „^,  ^  „.„„.„p^ 
end  -  organs  (end-plates,  muscle  by  ooiei'i  method,  a,  b,  c,  d,  p,  mtm- 
spindles,  eto.).  .   .      "»  i        ,^   i 

In  the  grey  matter  of  the  cerebrum  the  nerve-cells  are  various  in 
shape  and  size,  but  the  most  characteristic  cells  are  pyramidal  in 
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shape.  They  are  eapeciallj  large  and  numerous  in  what  are  called 
the  motor  areas  of  the  brain.  The  apex  of  the  cell  is  directed  to  the 
eorface ;  the  apical  process  is  long  and  tapering,  and  finally  breaks 
up  into  fibrils  that  lie  parallel  to  the  Burface  of  the  brain  (tangential 
^>re$).  From  the  lower  angles  and  other  parts  branching  processes 
origioate ;  the  axis  cylinder  comes  off  from  the  base  of  the  pyramid. 
(See  figs.  181,182). 

The  grey  matter  of  the  cerebellum  contains  a  lai^e  number  of 
small  nerve-cells,  and  one  layer  of  large  cells.  These  are  flask-shaped, 
and  are  called  the  celU  of  T-wrTdnjt.    The  neck  of  the  flask  breaks  up 


into  branches,  and  the  axis  cylinder  process  comes  off  from  the  base 
of  the  flask  (fig.  183). 

The  whole  nervous  system  consists  of  nerve-cells  and  their 
branches,  supported  by  neurc^lia  in  the  central  nervous  system,  and 
by  connective  tissue  in  the  nerves.  Some  of  the  processes  of  a 
nerve-cell  break  up  almost  immediately  into  smaller  branches  ending 
in  arborescences  of  fine  twigs;  these  branches,  which  nsed  to  be 
called  protoplasmic  processes,  are  now  termed  dendrons.  One  branch 
becomes  the  long  axis  cylinder  of  a  nerve-fibre,  but  it  also  ultimately 
terminatea  in  an  arborisation ;  it  is  called  the  aans  cylinder  process, 
or,  more  briefly,  the  aiam.    The  term  neuron  or  newone  is  applied  to 
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the  complete  nerve-unit,  that  is,  the  body  of  the  cell,  and  all  its 
branches.  The  fibrils  of  the  axon  may  be  traced  through  the  body 
of  the  cell  from  the  dendrons. 

The  next  idea  which  it  ia  necessary  to  grasp  is.  that  each  nerve- 
unit  (cell  pltis  branches  of  both  kinds)  is  anatomically  independent 
of  every  other  nerve-unit.  There  is  no  true  anastomosis  of  the 
branches  from  one  nerve-cell  with  those  of  another ;  the  arborisationa 
interlace  and  intermingle,  and  nerve  impulses  are  transmitted  from 
one  nerve-unit  to  another,  through  contiguous,  but  not  through  con- 
tinuous structures.  A  convenient  expression  for  the  intermingling 
of  arborisations  is  synapse  (literally,  a  clasping). 

Fig.  184  is  a  diagram  of  the  nervous  path  in  a  spinal  reflex  action. 
Excitation  occurs  at  S,  the  skin  or  other  sensory  surface,  and  the 
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Fio.  184.— Reflex  action. 

impulse  is  transmitted  by  the  sensory  nerve-fibre  to  the  central 
nervous  system.  It  does  not  become  anatomically  connected  to  any 
of  the  ceils  of  the  central  nervous  system.  The  only  cell-body  in 
actual  continuity  with  the  sensory  nerve-fibre  is  the  one  in  the  spinal 
ganglion  (G)  from  which  it  grew.  On  entering  the  spinal  cord,  the 
main  fibre  conveys  impulses  upwards  which  ultimately  reach  the 
brain,  but  in  the  spinal  cord  it  gives  off  fine  side  branches  or 
collaterals  which  terminate  in  branches  that  arborise  around  one  or 
more  cell  bodies  and  their  dendrons;  these  cells  axe  small  ones 
situated  in  the  posterior  cornu  of  the  spinal  grey  matter ;  one  only 
(P.C.O.)  is  shown  in  the  diagram.  The  short  axon  of  this  cell  similarly 
terminates  by  a  synaptic  junction  with  one  or  more  of  the  large 
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multipolar  cells  of  the  anterior  cornu  of  the  spinal  grey  matter; 
one  of  these  shown  in  the  figure  is  labelled  A.C.C.  This  motor-cell 
is  thus  stirred  up  to  action  and  sends  an  impulse  by  its  axon  to  the 
muscular  fibres  (M)  it  supplies.  Thus  excitation  of  the  skin  will 
cause,  by  this  spinal  reflex  arc,  the  contraction  of  muscles.  In  some 
cases  severe  excitation  will  cause  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the 
opposite  side  of  the  body  (crossed  reflex);  under  such  circumstances 
the  intermediary  neuron  (P.C.O.)  sends  its  axon  to  the  anterior 
horn-cells  of  the  opposite  side.  The  synaptic  junctions  are  naturally 
the  places  which  die  impulse  has  the  greatest  difiiculty  in  traversing ; 
and  some  observers  believe  that  at  the  points  of  contact  there  is  a 
kind  of  undifferentiated  interstitial  protoplasm  which  the  impulse 
has  to  get  through. 

This  example  illustrates  a  most  important  general  truth,  namely, 
that  a  nervoos  impulse  does  not  necessarily  travel  along  the  same 
nerve-fibre  all  the  way,  but  there  is  what  we  may  term  a  system  qf 
relays.  The  nervous  system  is  very  often  compared  to  a  telegraphic 
system  throughout  a  country.  The  telegraph  offices  represent  the 
nerve-centreSy  the  afiTerent  nerve-fibres  correspond  to  the  wires  that 
carry  the  messages  to  the  central  offices,  and  the  efierent  nerve- 
fibres  are  represented  by  the  wires  that  convey  messages  from  the 
central  offices  to  more  or  less  distant  parts  of  the  country.  This 
illustration  will  serve  us  very  well  for  our  present  purpose,  provided 
that  it  is  always  remembered  that  a  nervous  impulse  travels  more 
slowly  than  electricity.  Suppose,  now,  one  wishes  to  send  a  message 
from  the  metropolis,  which  will  represent  the  brain,  to  a  distant 
house,  say  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  There  is  no  wire  straight 
from  London  to  that  house,  but  the  message  ultimately  reaches  the 
house;  one  wire  takes  the  message  to  Edinburgh;  another  wire 
carries  it  on  to  the  tel^raph  station  in  the  town  nearest  to  the 
house  in  question ;  and  the  last  part  of  the  journey  is  accomplished 
by  a  messenger  on  foot  or  horseback.  There  are  at  least  two  relays 
on  the  journey. 

We  may  take  another  illustration  of  this.  Suppose  one  wishes 
to  move  the  arm ;  the  impulse  starts  in  the  nerve-cells  of  the  brain, 
but  there  are  no  fibres  that  go  straight  from  the  brain  to  the 
muscles  of  the  arm.  The  impulse  travels  down  the  spinal  cord,  by 
what  are  called  pyramidal  fibres,  which  form  synapses  with  the 
nerve-cells  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  from  these  cells  fresh  nerve- 
fibres  pass  on  the  impulse  to  the  arm-muscles.  This  is  shown  in 
the  accompanying  diagram  (fig.  185).  The  cell  of  the  cerebral  grey 
matter  is  represented  by  C.C.,  and  its  axon  (pyramidal  fibre)  by 
P.F.  This  passes  into  the  white  matter  of  the  brain,  and  in  the 
medulla,  oblongata  it  crosses  over,  and  then  travels  down  the 
opposite  side  of  the  spinal  cord.     It  enters  the  grey  matter  in  the 
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part  of  the  cord  which  controls  the  arm  movements,  and  terminates 
by  arborising  around  small  cells  at  the  base  of  the  posterior  comu 

(P.C.C.);  thence  the  im- 
pulse is  transferred  to  the 
large  motor  cells  of  the 
anterior  comu  (A.C.C.), 
and  the  final  link  in  the 
chain  is  formed  by  the 
motor  nerve-fibres  to  the 
muscular  fibres  (M).  The 
spinal  cord  cells  are  thus 
surrounded  by  arborisa- 
tions (synapses),  derived 
not  only  from  the  sensory 
nerves  but  by  fibres  from 
the  upper  part  of  the 
nervous  system.  We  now 
see  how  it  is  possible  that 
reflex  actions  in  the  cord 
may  be  controlled  by  im- 
pulses from  the  brain. 

The  system  of  relays 
is  still  more  complicated 
in  the  case  of  sensory  im- 
pulses, as  we  shall  see  later 
on;  the  same  is  true  for 
tho  motor  path  to  involun- 
tary muscle,  accessory  cell- 
Ystations  being  situated  in 
the  sympathetic  ganglia. 

We  may  now  return  for 
a  moment  to  the  subject  of 
d^eneration.  If  the  nerve- 
fibre  is  cut  off  from  its 
connection  with  the  spinal 
nerve-cell,  the  peripheral 
end  degenerates  as  far  as 
the  muscle. 

Suppose,  now,  the  pyra- 
midal fibre  were  cut  across, 
the  piece  still  attached  to  the  brain-cell  would  remain  in  a  compara- 
tively normal  condition,  but  the  peripheral  end  would  degenerate  as 
far  as  the  next  synapse.  We  can  thus  use  the  d^eneration  method 
to  trace  out  tracts  of  nerve-fibres  in  the  white  matter  of  the  central 
nervous  system.    The  histological  change  in  the  fibres  is  here  the  same 
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as  that  alseady  described  in  the  nerves,  except  that,  as  there  is  no 
primitive  sheath,  there  can  be  no  multiplication  of  its  nuclei ;  there 
is  instead  an  overgrowth  of  neuroglia.  D^enerated  tracts  conse- 
quently stain  differently  from  healthy  white  matter,  and  can  by  this 
means  be  easily  detected. 

Another  method  of  research  which  leads  to  the  same  results  as 
the  d^eneration  method  is  called  the  embryological  method.  The 
nerve-fibres  which  grow  from  different  groups  of  nerve-cells  become 
fully  developed  at  different  dates,  and  so,  by  examining  brains  and 
cords  of  embryos  of  different  ages,  one  is  able  to  make  out  indivi- 
dual tracts  before  they  have  blended  in  the  general  mass  of  white 
matter. 

We  shall,  however,  return  to  this  subject  when  later  on  we  are 
studying  the  physiology  of  the  central  nervous  system  in  detail 

The  Law  of  AxipeicU  Conduction. 

A  general  law  has  been  laid  down  by  van  Gehuchten  and  Gajal, 
that  aU  nerve  impulses  are  axipetal,  that  is,  they  pass  towards  the 
attachment  of  the  axon,  by  which  they  leave  the  body  of  the  cell. 
In  other  words,  the  direction  of  an  impulse  is  towards  the  body  of 
the  cell  in  the  dendrons,  and  away  from  it  in  the  axon.  When  we 
further  consider  that  every  nervous  pathway  is  formed  of  a  chain  of 
cells,  and  that  the  impulse  always  takes  the  "  forward  direction,"  we 
see  that  there  is  what  we  may  compare  to  a  valved  action  which 
permits  the  passage  of  impulses  in  one  direction  only.  The  synapses 
are  the  situations  of  these  so-called  valves. 

On  the  onward  propagation  of  a  nerve  impulse  through  a  chain 
of  neurons,  its  passage  is  delayed  at  each  synapse,  hence  there  is 
additional  "  lost  time  "  at  each  of  these  blocks.  The  relative  number 
of  the  blocks  furnishes  a  key  to  the  differences  found  in  reaction 
time  for  different  reflexes  and  psychical  processes.  This  we  may 
illustrate  by  two  examples,  one  taken  from  the  frog,  the  other  from 
man. 

1.  If  a  frog's  posterior  root  is  stimulated,  the  time  lost  in  the 
spinal  cord  when  the  gastrocnemius  of  the  same  side  contracts  is 
0008  sec.;  if  the  opposite  gastrocnemius  contracts,  the  additional 
lost  time  is  0004  sec.  If  we  assume  that  in  the  latter  case,  two 
extra  synapses  have  to  be  jumped,  the  delay  at  each  is  0002  sec. 

2.  In  the  case  of  the  eye  and  ear  in  man  the  total  length  of  the 
pathway  to  the  brain  is  approximately  the  same,  and  so  the  reaction 
times  might  be  expected  to  be  equal ;  but  this  is  not  the  case ;  the 
reaction  time  in  response  to  a  sudden  sound  is  0150  sec,  in  response 
to  a  sudden  flash  of  light  0195  sec.  The  greater  delay  in  response 
to  a  visual  stimulus  directly  corresponds  to  the  greater  number  of 
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synapses  through  which  it  has  to  travel  (see  later,  on  the  stnicture 
of  the  visual  and  auditory  mechanisms). 

The  valved  condition  of  nervous  paths  also  explains  another 
difficulty.  We  have  seen  on  p.  160  that  under  certain  circumstances 
a  nervous  impulse  will  travel  in  both  directions  along  a  nerve.  Yet 
when  we  stimulate  the  motor  fibres  in  an  anterior  spinal  root,  the 
only  effect  is  a  contraction  of  muscles ;  there  is  no  effect  propagated 
backwards  in  the  spinal  cord.  No  doubt  a  nervous  impulse  does 
travel  backwards  to  the  anterior  horn  cells,  but  it  is  there  extin- 
guished, it  cannot  jump  the  synapses  backwards,  and  there  is  no 
negative  variation  to  be  detected  in  a  galvanometer  connected  to  the 
pyramidal  tracts  in  the  cord. 

The  law  of  axipetal  conduction  is  no  doubt  true  for  the  majority 
of  neurons.  But  there  is  at  any  rate  one  very  striking  exception, 
namely,  in  the  neurons  of  the  spinal  ganglia;  here  the  impulse 
passes  to  the  body  of  the  cell  by  one  axon  from  the  periphery,  and 
away  from  it  to  the  spinal  cord  by  the  other.  To  say,  as  some  do, 
that  the  peripheral  process  is  reaUy  a  dendron  because  it  conducts 
impulses  centripetally,  is  simply  arguing  in  a  circla 

The  Significance  of  Nissl's  Granules. 

If  portions  of  the  brain  or  spinal  cord  are  fixed  in  absolute  alcohol, 
and  sections  obtained  from  the  hardened  pieces  are  stained  by  means 
of  methylene  blue,  the  nerve-cells  exhibit  a  characteristic  appearance. 
The  nucleus  and  nucleolus  take  up  the  blue  stain,  but  the  total 
amount  of  chromatin  present  in  the  nucleus  is  not  large,  except  in 
embryonic  nerve-cells ;  throughout  the  cell  body  a  number  of  angular- 
shaped  masses,  which  are  termed  NissVs  granules^  are  also  stained 
blue.  These  extend  some  distance  into  the  dendrons,  but  not  into 
the  axon.  The  substance  of  which  they  are  composed  is  termed 
chromatoplasm,  or  chromophilic  material.  The  existence  of  granules 
in  cells  which  have  an  affinity  for  basic  dyes  such  as  methylene  blue 
is  not  at  all  common ;  the  granules  in  the  majority  of  the  white  blood- 
corpuscles,  for  instance,  have  an  affinity  for  acid  dyes.  Micro- 
chemical  methods  have  shown  that  the  main  constituent  of  the  NissI 
granules  is  an  iron-containing  nucleo-protein.  The  name  Idneto- 
plasm  has  been  given  to  it  by  Marinesco  in  order  to  express  the  idea 
that  it  forms  a  source  of  energy  to  the  cell  It  can  hardly  be  denied 
that  the  substance  of  which  the  granules  are  composed,  forming  as 
it  does  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  cell-contents,  and  made  of  a 
material  in  which  nuclein  forms  an  important  constituent,  is  intimately 
related  to  the  nutritional  condition  of  the  neuron.  Some  have  even 
compared  it  to  the  granular  material  which  is  present  in  secreting 
cells;  in  these  cells  before  secretion  occurs,  the  granules  accumulate, 
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and  during  the  aot  of  eecretion  they  are  discharged  and  converted 
into  constituente  of  the  secretioiL  It  is  stated  by  some  observers 
that  the  Nissl  granules  are  iised  up  during  the  dischatge  of  enei^y 
from  nerve-cells,  and  it  certainly  is  the  case  that  if  the  cells  are 
examined  after  an  epileptic  fit,  in  which  there  has  been  a  very  massive 
discharge  of  impulses,  the  Nissl  granules  have  disappeared,  or  at 
least  broken  up  into  fine  dust-like  particles,  so  that  the  cell  presents 
a  more  uniform  blue  staining.  This  is  caUed  chromtUolysw  (see 
fig.  186).  It  is,  however,  doubtful  whether  this  Ib  due  to  a  transfor- 
mation associated  with  intense  activity,  or  whether  it  may  not  be 
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caused  by  venosity  of  the  blood.  The  cells  are  very  sensitive  to 
altered  vascular  conditions ;  ansemia,  for  instance,  produces  a  similar 
change  accompanied  with  swelling  of  the  cell,  and  swelling  and  in 
extreme  cases  extrusion  of  the  nucleus. 

The  moat  convincing  observations  in  reference  to  the  influence  of 
fatigue  in  producing  chromatolysis  have  been  made  on  bees ;  their 
nerve-cells  are  rich  in  chromophilic  material  when  they  are  about 
to  leave  the  hive  in  the  morning.  In  the  evening,  after  a  hard  day's 
work,  this  material  is  much  reduced  in  quantity. 

By  this  sensitive  method  neurologists  have  been  able  to  identify 
changes  in  the  calls  which  could  not  be  detected  by  the  previous 
methods  of  atainii^.  Thus  the  cells  have  been  examined  in  various 
diseases,  or  after  being  subjected  to  the  action  of  certain  poisons,  and 
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valuable  results  have  been  obtained.  We  will,  however,  be  content 
with  alluding  to  only  one  pathological  conditioD,  namely,  that  pro- 
duced by  extremely  high  fever  (hyperpyrexia);  in  this  condition 
chromatolysis  is  very  marked  and  is  produced  by  the  coagulation  of 
the  proteins  of  the  cell-protoplasm  by  the  high  temperature. 

The  question  has  arisen  whether  the  Nissl  granules  are  present 
as  such  in  the  living  cell,  or  whether  they  are  artifacts  produced  by 
the  fixative  action  of  strong  alcohol.  But,  whichever  view  is  correct, 
the  method  is  a  valuable  one,  and  Nissl's  views  on  this  question 
appear  to  be  indisputable :  they  are  briefly  as  follows : — Healtiiy  cells 
fixed  and  stained  in  a  constant  manner  will  appear  the  same  under 
constant  optical  conditions,  and  the  appearances  then  seen  form  the 
equivalent  of  such  healthy  cells  during  life.  It  follows  that  if  the 
cells  prepared  by  the  same  method  and  examined  under  the  same 
conditions  show  a  difference  from  the  equivalent  or  symbol  of  healthy 
cells,  the  difference  is  the  measure  of  some  change  that  has  occurred 
during  life.  The  view  most  generally  held  is  that  the  granules  are 
artifacts,  and  that  the  actual  Nissl  substance  in  the  living  nerve-cell 
is  a  fluid  plasm  of  rich  nutritive  value  to  the  fibrils. 

Chromatolysis  alone  is  not  indicative  of  cell  destruction,  and  a 
cell  may  recover  its  function  afterwarda  The  integrity  of  the 
nucleus  and  of  the  fibrils  between  which  the  Nissl  substance  lies  is 
much  more  important  to  the  ax^tual  vitality  of  the  cell. 

When  a  nerve-fibre  is  cut  across,  the  distal  segment  undergoes 
Wallerian  degeneration ;  this  is  an  acute  changa  But  the  nerve-cell 
and  the  piece  of  the  nerve-fibre  still  attached  to  it  do  not  remain  un- 
affected. If  regeneration  of  the  fibre,  and  restoration  of  function 
takes  place,  do  change  is  observable.  But  if  regeneration  does  not 
occur  (and  it  never  takes  place  in  the  central  nervous  system),  the 
cell  and  its  processes  undergo  a  slow  chronic  wasting ;  one  of  the 
earliest  signs  of  this  distcse  atrophy  is  chromatolysis. 

Classification  of  Neurons  according  to  their  Function. 

In  addition  to  the  anatomical  classification  of  the  nerve-cells 
already  given,  they  may  be  grouped  into  four  chief  classes  on  a 
physiological  basis : — 

1.  Afferent  neurons. 

2.  Efferent  neurons. 

3.  Intermediary  neurons. 
4  Distributing  neurons. 

1.  Afferent  neurons, — Originally  the  cell  bodies  are  situated  at  the 
periphery,  and  are  connected  with  a  process  or  afferent  fibre  which 
passes  to  and  arborises  among  the  nerve-cells  of  the  central  nervous 
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STBtem.    This  primitiye  condition  is  well  seen  in  the  earthworm,  and 
persists  in  the  olf actorj  cells  of  all  yertebrate& 

As  CYolution  progresses,  the  peripheral  cell  sinks  below  the  in- 
tegument, leaving  a  process  at  the  surface ;  this  is  seen  in  the  worm 
Nereis  (see  fig.  187).    Ultimately  in  the  vertebrates  the  body  of  the 


EartliHvomi 
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KiG.  187. — I>Uc;rain  to  illaistnite  the  primitive  conditions  of  the  aflferent  nerve-c(«Il,  and  the  manner  in 
vhich  it  becomes  altered  in  the  process  of  evolution.  (After  Retzius.)  I,  integument ;  C,  central 
neTTOujB  system ;  the  arrows  show  the  direction  in  whicn  the  impulse  passes. 

cell  approaches  close  to  the  central  nervous  system,  in  the  spinal 
ganglion  of  the  posterior  root,  and  the  peripheral  sensory  nerve-fibre 
is  correspondingly  longer. 

The  afferent  neurons  such  as  those  of  the  spinal  ganglia  and 
the  corresponding  ganglia  of  the  cranial  nerves,  are  peculiar  in 
possessing  no  dendrons. 

2.  EfferejU  neurons. — The  anterior  horn-cells  of  the  spinal  cord 
are  instcuices  of  these ;  their  axons  go  directly  to  muscle  fibres. 

3.  Intermediary  neurons, — These  receive  impulses  from  afferent 
cells,  and  transmit  them  either  directly  or  indirectly  through  other 
intermediary  cells  to  efferent  cells.  The  majority  of  the  cells  of  the 
brain  and  cord  come  under  this  heading ;  they  serve  the  purposes  of 
association  and  coordination,  and  thus  their  activity  underlies 
psychical  phenomena. 

4.  Distributing  neurons, — ^These  are  the  cells  of  the  sympathetic 
ganglia ;  they  are  situated  outside  the  central  nervous  system ;  they 
receive  impiJses  from  eflerent  cells  in  the  central  nervous  system, 
and  distribute  them  to  involuntary  muscles  and  secreting  glands. 


CHAPTER  XVII 

THE  AUTONOMIC  NERVOUS   SYSTEM 

Allusion  has  frequently  been  made  in  the  foregoing  chapters  to 
sympathetic  nerves.  These  nerves  govern  the  processes  in  the  body 
over  which  we  have  no  voluntary  control.  They  innervate  cardiac 
muscle,  the  plain  muscle  in  the  walls  of  blood-vessels,  and  in  the 
walls  of  other  contractile  viscera  such  as  the  stomach  and  intestine, 
the  bladder,  and  the  organs  of  generation.  Secretory  nerve-fibres 
also  come  into  the  same  category.  In  the  chapters  which  im- 
mediately follow  this  one,  we  shall  be  studying  such  organs,  organs 
which  carry  on  the  vegetative  functions  of  life  as  it  was  formerly  the 
custom  to  call  them.  It  is  therefore  desirable  that,  at  the  outset,  we 
should  obtain  some  general  idea  of  the  nervous  mechanism  involved 
in  controlling  and  regulating  these  functions. 

The  sympathetic  system  proper  consists  of  a  chain  of  ganglia  or 
collections  of  nerve-cells,  situated  on  each  side  of  the  vertebral 
column.  These  ganglia  correspond  roughly  with  the  spinal  seg- 
ments ;  the  uppermost  is  called  the  superior  cervical  ganglion,  and  the 
next  the  inferior  cervical  ganglion ;  these  are  the  only  two  ganglia  in 
the  cervical  region  in  the  dog;  in  man  there  is  a  middle  cervical 
ganglion  in  addition.  The  inferior  cervical  ganglion  is  connected  to 
the  first  thoracic  ganglion  (a  large  ganglion  sometimes  called  the 
ganglion  stellatum)  by  fibres,  some  of  which  go  in  front  of,  and  others 
behind  the  subclavian  artery;  this  ring  around  the  artery  is  called 
the  annuLvs  of  Vieussens;  after  this  the  correspondence  of  the 
ganglia  to  the  spinal  nerve  roots  is  more  exact,  and  we  finally  reach 
the  ganglion  at  the  end  of  the  chain,  the  ganglion  coccygeum. 

All  these  ganglia  (with  the  possible  exception  in  some  animals  of 
the  inferior  cervical  ganglion)  send  bundles  of  nerve-fibres  to  the 
spinal  nerves,  and  the  communicating  strands  between  the  ganglia 
and  the  spinal  nerves  are  termed  the  rami  communicantes.  The 
rami  communicantes  are  divided  into  white  and  grey.  The  white 
rami  consist  of  medullated  fibres  of  small  diameter ;  the  grey  rami 
consist  mainly  of  non-medullated  nerve-fibres. 

The  sympathetic  chain,  then,  is  a  system  of  ganglia  longitudinally 
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arranged,  and  these  ganglia  are  called  the  vertebral  or  the  lateral 
ganglia. 

In  connection  with  the  lateral  chain  are  other  outlying  ganglia, 
such  as  the  semilunar  ganglion,  from  which  the  coeliac  plexus  takes 
origin ;  the  superior  mesenteric  ganglion,  and  the  inferior  mesenteric 
ganglion,  from  which  the  hypogastric  nerve  takes  origin.  These 
outlying  ganglia  are  called  the  collateral  or  the  prevertebral  ganglia. 
These  differ  from  the  lateral  ganglia  in  not  sending  any  fibres  back 
to  the  spinal  nerves;  their  fibres  pass  onwards  to  the  thoracic, 
abdominal,  and  pelvic  viscera. 

Finally,  there  are  ganglia  situated  in  the  walls  of  the  organs 
themselves,  as,  for  instance,  those  in  the  heart  wall,  and  those  in  the 
plexuses  of  the  wall  of  the  alimentary  canal  (the  plexuses  of 
Auerbach  and  of  Meissner).  By  some,  these  ganglia  are  included 
with  the  collateral  ganglia,  but  it  appears  better  for  descriptive 
purposes  to  speak  of  them  as  Gaskell  does,  as  a  third  group,  and 
name  them  the  terminal  ganglia. 

The  sympathetic  system  thus  consists  of  three  sets  of  ganglia 
with  strands  connecting  them  together,  and  all  come  into  ultimate 
connection  with  fibres  which  leave  the  spinal  cord. 

There  is,  however,  another  set  of  ganglia  which  are  related 
anatomically  in  a  similar  way  to  some  of  the  cranial  nerves,  and 
physiologically  with  the  involuntary  muscles  and  glands  in  the  head 
region  as  well  as  with  some  of  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  organs. 
Thus  we  have  the  ciliary  ganglion  in  connection  with  the  third 
cranial  nerve;  then  there  are  such  ganglia  as  the  spheno-palatine, 
otic,  and  submaxillary,  in  connection  with  other  cranial  nerves. 

It  has  been  considered  wise  not  to  extend  the  term  sympathetic 
to  these,  but  to  include  both  them  and  the  sympathetic  system  under 
one  common  term,  and  Langley's  suggestion  that  this  word  should  be 
autonomic  has  been  very  generally  adopted.  The  word  indicates 
that  they  possess  a  certain  power  of  self-government,  and  are  to 
some  extent,  at  any  rate,  independent  of  the  central  nervous  system. 

The  impulses  that  pass  to  the  involuntary  musculature  of  the 
body  arise  in  the  central  nervous  system,  and  travel  to  the  ganglia 
of  the  autonomic  system  by  means  of  fine  medullated  nerve-fibres ; 
the  diameter  of  these  fibres  varies  from  1*8  to  3-6  /a;  the  fibres 
therefore  contrast  with  the  motor  fibres  which  pass  to  voluntary 
muscles;  the  diameter  of  these  being  14  to  19  /x  (see  fig.  95,  p.  77). 
There  is  a  further  contrast  in  the  two  cases;  the  motor  fibres  to 
voluntary  muscles  pass  uninterruptedly  from  the  brain  or  cord  until 
they  terminate  in  the  end-plates  of  the  voluntary  muscles.  The 
autonomic  fibres,  on  the  other  hand,  terminate  by  arborising  around 
cells  in  one  or  other  of  the  autonomic  ganglia,  and  from  the  ganglion 
cells  a  fresh  relay  of  nerve-fibres  carries  on  the  impulse  to  the 
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involuntary  muscles.  There  is  thus  an  extra  cell-station  or  synaptic 
junction  outside  the  central  nervous  system  altogether.  The 
autonomic  path,  in  other  words,  consists  of  two  neurons ;  one  from 
the  central  nervous  system  to  the  ganglion,  and  a  second  from  the 
ganglion  to  the  peripheral  tissue.  The  first  axon  is  termed  the  pre- 
ganglionic  fibre;  the  second,  the  post-ganglionic  fibre.  The  pre- 
ganglionic fibres  are  fine  medullated  ones,  and  the  post-ganglionic 
fibres  are  usually  non-medullated,  but  there  are  exceptions  to  this 
rula 

The  small  medullated  or  pre-ganglionic  fibres  arise  from  the 
following  four  regions  of  the  central  nervous  system. 

1.  From  the  mid-brain,  issuing  therefrom  by  the  third  cranial 
nerve  (motor  oculi). 

2.  From  the  medulla  oblongata,  issuing  therefrom  in  the  seventh 
(facial),  ninth  (glosso -pharyngeal),  tenth  (vagus),  and  eleventh  (spinal 
accessory)  nerves. 

3.  From  the  thoracic  region  of  the  spinal  cord,  issuing  therefrom 
in  the  anterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  and  passing  from  these  by 
the  white  rami  communicantes  to  the  sympathetic  ganglia.  These 
occur  in  all  the  nerves  from  the  first  or  second  thoracic,  as  far 
down  as  the  second,  third,  or  fourth  lumbar  nerves. 

4.  From  the  sacral  region  of  the  spinal  cord,  issuing  therefrom  by 
the  anterior  roots  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  sacral  nerves,  and 
thence  passing  by  white  rami  communicantes  to  sympathetic 
ganglia ;  these  fibres  supply  the  descending  colon,  rectum,  anus,  and 
urino-genital  organs  in  the  pelvis,  and  they  constitute  the  nervi 
erigenies. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  the  spinal  district  white  rami  com- 
municantes only  occur  in  certain  regions :  but  all  the  spinal  nerves 
have  grey  rami  which  consist  of  post-ganglionic  fibres  returning  to 
the  spinal  nerves  for  distribution  to  the  blood-vessels  of  the  body 
wall,  to  the  muscles  which  erect  the  hairs  (pilo-motor  nerves),  and  to 
the  sweat  glands  of  the  skin. 

The  general  arrangement  of  such  nerves  is  represented  in  fig.  188. 

The  cell-station  of  any  particular  pre-ganglionic  fibre  is  not 
necessarily  situated  in  the  first  ganglion  to  which  it  passes;  the 
fibres  of  the  white  ramus  communicantes  of  the  second  thoracic  nerve, 
for  instance,  do  not  all  have  their  cell-stations  in  the  second  thoracic 
ganglion,  but  may  pass  upwards  or  downwards  in  the  chain  to  a 
more  or  less  distant  ganglion  before  they  terminate  by  arborising 
around  its  cells.  It  therefore  follows  that  fibres  that  leave  any 
given  spinal  nerve  by  its  white  ramus,  do  not  necessarily  return  as 
post-ganglionic  fibres  by  the  grey  ramus  to  the  same  spinal  nerve, 
although,  for  the  sake  of  simplifying  the  diagram,  they  are  repre- 
sented as  doing  so  in  fig.  188. 
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Pio.  188.— DUgnun  of  the  antonomlc  path  In  tbe  spiDal  region.  A.G.G.  tnterlor  cornual  cell  giving 
rise  to  a  large  motor  nerve>fibre  which  is  distributed  to  voluntary  muscle  (V.M.).  I.L.T.  a 
■mall  cell  of  tbe  intennedio-lateral  tract  giving  rise  to  a  small  medallated  nerve>Qbre  which 
leaves  the  oord  by  an  anterior  root,  and  leaves  the  anterior  root  by  the  white  ramus  (W.B.);  it 
terminates  by  arborising  aronnd  cells  in  a  ganglion  of  tbe  sympathetic  chain.  From  these  cells 
foBh  noD-medallated  axons  continue  the  impulse,  and  return  to  the  spinal  nerve  by  the  grey 
ramus  (O.B.)  being  finally  distributed  to  involuntary  muscular  fibres  (l.M.)*  The  pre-gangIion!o 
path  is  coloured  red,  the  poet-ganglionio  blue.  To  complete  the  diagram,  a  posterior  root-fibre  is 
also  shown  with  Its  parent  cell  in  a  spinal  ganglion. 
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Fig    180.— Arrangement  of  pre-  and   post-ganglionic  fibres  in  splanchnic  and  inferior  splanchnic 

nerves.    (After  Langley.) 
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Furthermore,  there  are  many  fibres  of  the  white  rami  which  enter 
the  lateral  chain  of  ganglia  and  pass  through  them  without  com- 
municating with  their  cells  at  all,  and  never  return  to  the  spinal 
nerves  by  grey  rami  They  pass  out  of  the  lateral  chain  either  to 
collateral  or  even  terminal  ganglia  before  reaching  their  cell-stations, 
whence  they  emerge  as  post-ganglionic  fibres.  This  is  the  case  for 
the  sympathetic  supply  of  the  blood-vessels  of  and  involuntary 
muscular  fibres  of  the  thoracic,  abdominal,  and  pelvic  viscera,  and  is 
therefore  true  for  such  important  nerves  as  the  cardiac  accelerators, 
the  splanchnics,  and  the  nervi  erigentes. 

Fig.  189  shows  the  course  of  the  splanchnic  fibres,  and  will 
assist  the  student  in  grasping  this  method  of  distribution. 

The  great  majority  are  arranged  as  in  A,  that  is  to  say  they  have 
their  cell-stations  in  the  solar  ganglion.  Comparatively  few  are 
arranged  as  in  B,  where  some  fibres  do  not  reach  their  cell-stations 
until  they  arrive  at  the  terminal  ganglion  situated  in  the  walls  of  the 
viscus  (for  instance,  the  pancreas)  to  which  they  are  distributed.  A 
few  possibly  and  occasionally  are  arranged  as  in  C,  with  a  ceU -station 
for  some  of  their  branches  in  the  lateral  sympathetic  chain. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  if  any  post-ganglionic  fibre  is  traced  back- 
wards, there  is  one  and  only  one  cell-station  between  the  central 
nervous  system  and  the  ultimate  distribution  of  the  nerve  fibrils. 

The  next  question  that  arises  is,  how  have  all  these  facts  been 
ascertained ;  for  it  is  obviously  impossible  to  follow  the  individual 
fibres  with  the  microscope,  and  still  less  with  the  naked  eye.  The 
method  above  all  others  which  has  proved  successful  in  solving  the 
problem  is  the  nicotine  method,  originally  introduced  by  Langley 
and  Dickinson,  and  employed  since  by  Langley  mainly  in  conjunc- 
tion with  H.  K.  Anderson. 

The  Nicotine  Method. — Nicotine  in  small  doses  paralyses  nerve- 
cells,  but  not  nerve-fibres.  Before  the  paralytic  effect  of  nicotine 
comes  on,  it  excites  the  nerve-cells,  and  this  in  the  case  of  the  blood- 
vessels causes  a  general  constriction  of  the  arterioles,  and  a  con- 
sequent rise  of  arterial  pressure.  It  is  still  a  matter  of  uncertainty 
whether  the  drug  produces  these  effects  on  the  nerve-cells  themselves 
or  on  the  terminal  arborisations  (synapses)  of  the  fibres  that  sur- 
round them,  or  on  receptive  substances  (see  p.  164)  either  in  the 
cells  or  present  at  the  synaptic  junctions.  But  whichever  of  these 
modes  of  action  is  the  correct  one,  the  main  result  is  the  same;  a 
nervous  impulse  which  reaches  a  ganglion  by  a  pre-ganglionic  fibre 
cannot  get  across  to  the  corresponding  post-ganglionic  fibres  if  the 
animal  is  poisoned  with  nicotine.  Stimulation  of  the  anterior  nerve- 
roots,  or  of  the  white  rami  no  longer  produces  movements  of  the 
involuntary  muscular  tissues,  because  the  paralysed  cell-stations  act 
as  blocks  to  the  propagation  of  the  impulses.    If,  however,  post- 
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ganglionic  fibres  are  stimulated,  the  usual  effects  (for  instance, 
constriction  of  blood-vessels,  erection  of  the  hairs,  etc.)  take  place. 
If  instead  of  injecting  nicotine  into  the  circulation,  and  so  producing 
a  general  effect,  the  nicotine  is  painted  over  one  or  more  ganglia, 
there  will  be  a  block  in  those  fibres  only  which  have  their  cell- 
stations  in  those  particular  ganglia.  By  patiently  examining  all  the 
ganglia  in  this  way  in  turn,  stimulating  the  fibres  that  enter  it  and 
those  that  leave  it,  Langley  and  his  colleagues,  after  years  of  work, 
have  been  successful  in  localising  the  cell-stations  on  most  of  the 
autonomic  paths  in  the  body. 

We  shall  in  later  chapters  be  considering  the  autonomic  nerve 
supply  of  the  individual  organs,  but  it  will  be  convenient  here  to 
state  in  a  general  way  the  main  course  of  the  distribution  of  these 
nerves;  we  have  seen  that  the  outflow  from  the  central  nervous 
system  occurs  in  four  regions,  and  therefore  we  may  take  these 
seriaiim, 

1.  Tke  autonomic  nerve-fibreB  which  arise  from  the  mid-hrain. — 
These  emerge  by  the  third  nerve ;  the  pre-ganglionic  fibres  pass  to 
the  ciliary  gangUon ;  the  post-ganglionic  arising  from  the  cells  of 
this  ganglion  run  in  the  short  ciliary  nerves  to  supply  the  intrinsic 
muscles  of  the  eyeball  (sphincter  iridis  and  ciliary  muscle). 

2.  The  atUonomie  rurve-fibres  which  arise  from  the  m^vlla 
obhngcUa, — ^These  emerge  by  the  following  nerves : — 

(a)  Seventh  and  ninth  nerves.  These  supply  the  blood-vessels 
with  vaso-dilator  fibres  and  also  the  secreting  glands  in  the  nose  and 
mouth  region.  Many  of  these  fibres  (for  instance,  those  in  the 
chorda  tympani)  get  bound  up  with  branches  of  the  fifth  nerve,  and 
are  distributed  with  them.  The  ganglia  on  the  course  of  these 
fibres  are  the  spheno-palatine,  otic,  submaxillary,  and  sublingual 
ganglia. 

(J)  Tenth  and  eleventh  nerves.  These  are  distributed  by  the 
branches  of  the  tenth  or  vagus  nerve  to  the  oesophagus,  stomach,  and 
part  of  the  intestine,  to  the  bronchial  muscles,  to  the  heart,  and  to 
the  gastric  and  pancreatic  secretory  mechanism.  Here  our  know- 
ledge of  the  localisation  of  the  cell-stations  is  not  so  exact  as  it  is  in 
other  parts ;  some  of  the  fibres  appear  to  have  their  cell-stations  in 
the  ganglion  on  the  trunk  of  the  vagus,  but  in  most  cases  they  do  not 
become  post-ganglionic  untU  the  terminal  ganglia  in  the  walls  of  the 
various  organs  mentioned  are  reached. 

3.  ITis  autonomic  Jibres  which  arise  from  the  thoracic  region  of  the 
spin^d  cord. — ^These  constitute  the  best  known  of  the  autonomic 
fibres,  and  we  may  describe  them  according  to  their  distribution 
under  the  following  two  headings : — 

(a)  The  white  rami  leave  the  spinal  nerves  and  find  their  cell- 
stations  in  lateral  ganglia,  returning  by  the  grey  rami  for  distribution 
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to  the  involuntary  muscular  tissue  and  glands  in  the  body  walls  and 
skin. 

Thus  in  tlie  lateral  chain  of  ganglia  we  find  the  cells  on  the 
course  of  the  pilo-motor  nerves,  of  the  nerves  to  the  sweat  glands, 
possibly  of  the  splenic  nerves,  and  last  but  not  least,  of  the  vaso- 
constrictors of  the  head,  limbs,  and  body  wall.  Indeed,  at  one  time, 
Gaskell  suggested  that  the  lateral  chain  should  be  called  the  chain  of 
vaso-motor  ganglia.  In  general  terms  the  cell-stations  are  situated 
in  ganglia  that  correspona  with  the  various  spinal  s^ments ;  those 
for  the  lower  limbs,  for  instance,  being  further  down  the  chain  than 
those  for  the  trunk  and  upper  limb.  The  vaso-constrictor  fibres 
destined  for  the  head,  ascend  the  cervical  sympathetic  and  do  not 
reach  their  cell-station  until  they  arrive  at  the  superior  cei*vical 
ganglion. 

(b)  The  pre-ganglionic  fibres  traverse  the  lateral  ganglia,  and 
emerge  still  as  pre-ganglionic  fibres,  which  find  their  cell-stations  in 
more  or  less  outlying  ganglia  (collateral  or  terminal).  We  have 
already  taken  the  splanchnic  nerve  as  one  example  of  this  mode  of 
distribution ;  the  nerve  contains  inter  alia  the  vaso-constrictor  fibres, 
and  viscero-inhibitory  fibres  of  the  abdominal  organs.  The  hypo- 
gastric nerve  arises  in  a  similar  way  from  the  inferior  mesenteric 
ganglion  and  joins  the  pelvic  plexus.  The  medullated  pre- 
ganglionic fibres  of  this  nerve  arise  from  the  upper  lumbar  nerve- 
roots. 

4.  The  atUonomic  nerve-fibres  which  arise  from  the  sacral  region  of 
the  sphial  cord, — The  pre-ganglionic  fibres  emerge  in  the  white  rami 
of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  sacral  nerves.  They  pass  through 
the  sacral  ganglia  of  the  lateral  chain  without  forming  connections 
with  any  cells  there,  and  they  pass  on  as  the  nervus  erigens,  or  pelvic 
nerve,  to  join  the  pelvic  plexus.  The  fibres  of  this  nerve  supply  vaso- 
dilator fibres  to  the  external  generative  organs  (whence  its  name),  to 
the  rectum  and  anus,  and  motor  fibres  to  the  musculature  of  the 
descending  colon  and  rectum,  and  have  their  cell-stations  in  the  small 
scattered  ganglia  of  the  pelvic  plexus,  or  in  terminal  ganglia  in  the 
walls  of  the  viscera  they  supply. 

Looking  at  the  involuntary  muscles  for  a  moment  from  a 
rather  diflferent  point  of  view,  we  see  that  they  (or  most  of  them) 
differ  from  the  voluntary  muscles  in  being  supplied  by  two  sets  of 
nerve-fibres  with  opposite  functions.  In  the  case  of  the  heart,  we 
have  an  accelerator  set  which  course  through  the  sympathetic,  and 
an  inhibitory  set  which  course  through  the  vagus.  In  the  case  of 
the  blood-vessels,  we  have  an  accelerator  set  called  vaso-constrictors, 
and  an  inhibitory  set  called  vaso-dilators.  In  the  case  of  the  con- 
tractile viscera  we  have  also  viscero-accelerator  and  viscero-inhibitory* 
which  respectively  hasten  and  lessen  their  peristaltic  movements. 
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Adopting  Gaskell's  nomenclature,  we  may  term  the  accelerator 
groups  of  nerves  katdbolicy  because  they  increase  the  activity  of  the 
muscles  they  supply,  bringing  about  an  increase  of  wear  and  tear 
and  an  increase  in  the  discharge  of  waste  materials,  the  products  of 
their  activity.  The  inhibitory  nerves,  on  the  other  hand,  are  ana- 
bolic, as  they  produce  a  condition  of  rest  in  the  tissues  they  supply, 
and  so  give  an  opportunity  for  repair,  or  constructive  metabolism. 

As  a  general  rule,  though  there  are  exceptions  to  it,  the  cell- 
stations  of  the  anabolic  nerves  are  in  collateral  or  terminal  ganglia, 
whereas  the  cell-stations  for  katabolic  nerves  are  in  the  lateral  chain, 
or  in  some  cases  in  collateral  ganglia. 

Our  descriptions  and  diagrams  have  further  shown  us  that  post- 
ganglionic fibres  are  more  numerous  than  pre-ganglionic  fibres,  and 
this  brings  us  to  the  main  object  served  by  the  ganglia  on  the 
autonomic  nerves.  Nature  has,  as  it  were,  before  her  the  problem 
of  supplying  with  nerves  the  vast  mass  of  muscles  in  the  body,  and 
the  space  at  her  command  in  the  various  exits  from  the  cranium 
and  spinal  canal  does  not  allow  of  more  than  a  comparatively  small 
outflow  from  the  central  nervous  system. 

The  difficulty  is  met  to  some  extent  by  the  branching  of  the  out- 
flowing nerve-fibres,  and  in  the  case  of  the  voluntary  muscles  this 
appears  to  be  sufiicient.  The  most  striking  example  of  this  can  be 
seen  in  the  electrical  organ  of  the  Malapterurus,  where  the  millions 
of  its  subdivisions  on  each  side  of  the  body  are  all  supplied  by  the 
branches  of  a  single  axis  cylinder  process  originating  from  a  single 
giant  nerve-cell  in  the  brain. 

But  in  the  case  of  the  involuntary  muscular  tissue  there  is  an 
additional  means  of  distribution,  for  each  fibre  that  leaves  the 
central  nervous  system  arborises  around  a  number  of  cells  in  the 
autonomic  ganglia,  and  thus  the  impulse  is  transferred  to  a  large 
number  of  new  axis  cylinder  processes. 

The  name  sympathetic  was  originally  bestowed  on  the  system  of 
nerves  we  are  considering,  because  the  ganglia  were  believed  to  be 
the  centres  for  reflex  actions,  or  sympathetic  actions  as  they  were 
formerly  designated. 

Daring  their  work  on  autonomic  nerves  Langley  and  Anderson 
have  once  more  investigated  this  ancient  question,  but  the  only 
instances  where  such  a  tiling  seemed  possible  were  the  following : — 
When  all  the  nervous  connections  of  tiie  inferior  mesenteric  ganglion 
are  divided  except  the  hypogastric  nerves,  stimulation  of  the  central 
end  of  one  hypogastric  causes  contraction  of  the  bladder,  the  efferent 
path  to  which  is  the  other  hypogastric  nerve.  But  the  action  is 
not  truly  reflex;  it  is  caused  by  the  stimulation  of  the  central 
ends  of  motor-fibres  which  issue  from  the  spinal  cord,  and  which 
after  passing    through    the  ganglion  send    branches    down    each 
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hypogastric  nerve.  The  experiment  is  in  fact  similar  to  Kiihne's 
gracilis  experiment  (p.  160).  They  also  observed  an  apparent  reflex 
excitation  of  certain  nerves  supplying  the  erector  muscles  of  the 
hairs  (pilo-motor  nerves)  through  other  sympathetic  ganglia;  but 
this  is  explicable  in  the  same  way. 

It  certainly  is  the  case  that  under  normal  circumstances  the 
centres  for  reflex  action  are  in  the  central  nervous  system.  But 
there  do  appear  to  be  somid  conditions  in  which  it  is  possible  for 
ganglia  to  assume  this  function.  The  recovery  of  vaso-motor  tone, 
and  of  tone  in  certain  viscera  after  destruction  of  extensive  tracts  of 
the  spinal  cord,  or  the  persistence  of  peristaltic  action  in  the  intes- 
tine after  cutting  through  all  its  nerves,  are  cases  in  point.  (See 
further,  under  Intestinal  Movements,  and  Spinal  Visceral  Reflexes.) 
Such  action  forms,  in  fact,  the  chief  justification  for  the  adoption  of 
the  new  term,  autonomic. 

Affe^'ent  Nerves  of  the  Autonomic  System. 

Up  to  the  present  point,  we  have  only  considered  the  efiPerent 
fibres  of  the  autonomic  nerves.  No  survey  of  the  autonomic  system 
will,  however,  be  complete  which  does  not  include  an  account  of  the 
afferent  fibres.  This  will  not  occupy  much  space,  because  our  infor- 
mation on  this  side  of  the  subject  is  so  scanty. 

The  "vegetative"  functions  of  the  body  are  carried  out  inde- 
pendently of  volition,  and  under  normal  circumstances  they  also 
cause  no  sensations.  In  pre-ansesthetic  days,  surgeons  discovered 
that  the  viscera  possess  no  sensibility  in  the  ordinary  sense ;  they 
may  be  handled  and  cut  without  producing  pain;  and,  with  the 
exception  of  the  oesophagus,  they  are  insensitive  also  to  heat  and 
cold. 

Still,  under  abnormal  conditions  we  become  conscious  of  their 
activity,  especially  if  it  is  excessive,  as  for  instance  in  the  very  severe 
pain  which  the  various  forms  of  colic  give  rise  to.  But  even  under 
these  circumstances  there  is  great  difficulty  in  accurately  localising 
the  pain. 

The  afferent  or  sensory  fibres  are  much  less  numerous  than  those 
which  are  efferent.  This  has  been  ascertained  by  cutting  the 
anterior  nerve  roots  which  communicate  with  an  autonomic  nerve ; 
the  efferent  fibres  will  degenerate  peripherally,  but  the  sensory  fibres 
will  remain  intact,  and  the  relative  number  of  healthy  and  degene- 
rated fibres  can  then  be  counted.  Thus  in  the  splanchnic  and 
hypogastric  nerves  about  one-tenth  of  the  fibres  are  found  to  be 
sensory;  and  in  the  pelvic  nerve  about  one-third  of  the  total  fibres 
are  sensory. 

The  grey  rami  contain  few  if  any  sensory  fibres ;  excitation  of 
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iheir  central  ends  produces  neither  pain  nor  reflex  action ;  and  the 
same  is  true  for  the  cervical  sympathetic. 

On  the  other  hand,  excitation  of  the  central  ends  of  the  white 
rami  produces  reflex  movements,  especially  in  involuntary  muscles, 
as  is  evidenced  by  a  rise  of  blood-pressure  due  to  constriction  of 
peripheral  arteries;  this  is  especially  the  case  with  white  rami 
connected  with  thoracic  and  abdominal  viscera. 

It  is  therefore  deduced  from  this  that  the  sensory  autonomic 
fibres  enter  the  central  nervous  system  by  the  white  rami,  but 
whether  they  come  into  relationship  with  the  cells  of  either  sympa- 
thetic or  spinal  ganglia  is  very  uncertain.  Possibly  the  cells  of 
origin  are  within  the  spinal  cord  itself.  In  the  cranial  region  we 
have  some  information  especially  in  connection  with  the  vagus 
nerves  of  the  existence  of  afferent  fibres,  which  we  shall  be  studying 
in  detail  in  connection  with  the  heart  and  the  lungs. 

Referred  Pain, — ^Localisation  of  painful  or  uncomfortable  feelings 
arising  from  disorders  of  internal  organs  is  always  very  difficult. 
But  they  are  associated  with  pains  in  the  skin,  and  this  referred  pain, 
as  it  is  called,  often  plays  an  important  part  in  ascertaining  the 
position  of  internal  maladies.  Pains  arising  from  intestinal  irritation 
are  referred  to  the  skin  of  the  lumbar  region  in  the  area  supplied  by 
the  lower  thoracic  nerves;  pains  originating  in  the  stomach  are 
referred  to  an  area  of  skin  above  this  at  the  lower  margin  of  the 
ribs,  those  from  the  heart  to  the  shoulder  region,  and  so  forth. 

Each  viscus  appears  to  be  correlated  with  a  definite  patch  or 
band  of  skin ;  this  may  even  be  tender  on  pressure.  Ross's  sugges- 
tion that  the  pain  in  such  case  is  referred  by  sensory  cutaneous  fibres 
ending  in  the  same  segments  of  the  cord  as  do  the  afferent  fibres 
from  the  viscera  in  question,  has  been  placed  beyond  doubt  by  the 
subsequent  work  of  Mackenzie  and  of  Head. 


CHAPTEE  XVIII 

TROPHIC  NERVES 

Nerves  exercise  a  trophic  or  nutritive  influence  over  the  tissues  and 
organs  they  supply ;  for  when  a  nerve  going  to  an  organ  is  cut,  the 
wasting  or  degenerative  process  continues  beyond  the  nerve;  the 
muscles  it  supplies  waste  also,  and  waste  much  more  rapidly  than 
can  be  explained  by  simple  disuse.  The  same  is  seen  in  the  testicle 
after  section  of  the  spermatic  cord ;  and  in  the  disease  of  joints  called 
Charcot's  disease,  the  trophic  changes  are  to  be  explained  by  disease 
of  the  nerves  supplying  them.  After  the  division  of  the  fifth  cranial 
nerve  there  is  loss  of  sensation  in  the  corresponding  side  of  the 
face:  the  cornea  in  two  or  three  days  begins  to  get  opaque,  and 
this  is  followed  by  a  slow  inflammatory  process  which  may  lead  to  a 
destruction  not  only  of  the  cornea,  but  of  the  whole  eyeball  The 
same  is  seen  in  man ;  when  the  fifth  nerve  is  diseased  or  pressed 
upon  by  a  tumour  beyond  the  Gasserian  ganglion,  the  result  is  loss 
of  sensation  in  the  face  and  conjunctiva,  an  eruption  (herpes)  appears 
on  the  face,  and  ulceration  of  the  cornea  leading  in  time  to  disinteg- 
ration of  the  eyeball  may  occur  too.  In  disease  such  as  haemorrhage 
in  the  spinal  ganglia  there  is  a  similar  herpetic  eruption  on  the  skin 
(shingles). 

In  the  case  of  the  fifth  nerve  the  evidence  that  there  are  special 
nerve-fibres  to  which  these  trophic  changes  are  due,  is  an  experiment 
by  Meissner  and  Biittner,  who  found  that  division  of  the  most 
internal  fibres  is  most  potent  in  producing  theuL 

Those,  however,  who  do  not  believe  in  special  trophic  nerves, 
attribute  the  changes  in  the  eyeball  to  its  loss  of  sensation.  Dust, 
etc.,  is  not  felt  by  the  cornea,  and  is  therefore  allowed  to  accumulate 
and  set  up  inflammation.  This  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  if  the 
eyeball  is  protected  by  sewing  the  eyelids  together  the  trophic  results 
do  not  ensue.  On  the  other  hand,  in  paralysis  of  the  seventh  nerve, 
the  eyeball  is  much  more  exposed,  and  yet  no  trophic  disorders 
follow. 

Others  have  attributed  the  change  to  increased  vascularity  due 
to  disordered  vaso-motor  changes ;  against  this  is  the  fact  that  in 
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disease  of  the  cervical  sympathetic,  the  disordered  vaso-motor 
phenomena  which  ensue  do  not  lead  to  the  disorders  of  nutrition  we 
have  described.  Nevertheless  in  trophic  disorders,  it  is  very  diflScult 
to  be  sure  that  the  disordered  metabolism  is  not  in  part  due  to 
vascular  disturbances. 

There  can,  therefore,  be  but  little  doubt  that  we  have  to  deal 
with  the  trophic  influence  of  nerves ;  *  but  the  dust,  etc.,  which  falls 
on  the  cornea  must  be  r^arded  as  the  exciting  cause  of  the  ulceration. 
The  division  or  disease  of  the  nerve  acts  as  the  prediaposvng  cause. 
The  eyeball  is  more  than  usually  prone  to  undergo  inflammatory 
changes,  with  very  small  provocation. 

The  same  explanation  holds  in  the  case  of  the  influence  of  the 
vagi  on  the  lungs.  If  both  these  nerves  are  divided,  the  animal 
usually  dies  Mrithm  a  week  or  a  fortnight  from  a  form  of  pneumonia 
called  vagus  jmeumania,  in  which  gangrene  of  the  lung  substance  is 
a  marked  characteristic.  Here  the  predisposing  cause  is  the  division 
of  the  pneumogastric  nerves ;  the  exciting  cause  is  the  entrance  of 
particles  of  food  into  the  air  passages,  which  on  account  of  the  loss 
of  sensation  in  the  larynx  and  neighbouring  parts  are  not  coughed 
up.  Another  trophic  disturbance  that  follows  division  of  the  vagi  is 
fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart 

Many  bedsores  are  due  to  prolonged  confinement  in  bed  with 
bad  nursing ;  these  are  of  slow  onset.  But  there  is  one  class  of  bed- 
sores which  are  acute;  these  are  especially  met  with  in  cases  of 
paralysis,  due  to  disease  of  the  spinal  cord ;  they  come  on  in  three  or 
four  days  after  the  onset  of  the  paralysis  in  spite  of  the  most  careful 
attention ;  they  cannot  be  explained  by  vaso-motor  disturbance,  nor 
by  loss  of  sensation ;  the  nutrition  of  the  skin  is  so  greatly  impaired 
that  the  mere  contact  of  it  with  the  bed  for  a  few  days  is  sufficient 
to  act  as  the  exciting  cause  of  the  sore. 

It  will  be  Dotioed  that  in  some  instanoes  of  trophic  disorder  the  nerves  which  are 
injmed  are  efferent ;  the  muscular  wasting  that  occurs  when  a  muscular  nerve  is  cut 
is  the  best  marked  example  of  this.  In  nerve  itself  Wallerian  degeneration  follows 
the  direction  of  growth,  which,  as  a  rule,  is  the  direction  in  wluch  the  nerve  transmits 
impulses.  The  acute  Wallerian  change  does  not  actually  leap  synapses,  still  the 
trophic  influence  of  one  set  of  neurons  upon  a  second  set  among  whidh  the  axons  of 
the  fisst  set  terminate  is  shown  by  a  slow  wasting  process,  of  which  chromatolysis 
is  an  early  visible  sign.  In  the  peripheral  axons  of  the  cells  of  the  spinal  and 
corresponding  cranial  ganglia,  the  tropnic  disorder  follows  a  peripheral  direction, 
while  impulses  are  carried  in  the  opposite  or  afferent  direction.  The  trophic  influence 
here  travels  against  the  stream  of  impulse.  It  cannot  fail  to  be  a  striking  fact  that 
the  most  maAed  trophic  disorders  with  which  we  are  ac(]uainted,  herpes,  acute 
bedsores,  Charcot's  disease,  eye  changes  after  division  or  injury  to  the  fifth  nerve, 
vagus  pneumonia,  etc.,  are  due  to  mterference  with  sensory  channels.  Loss  of 
sensation  is  the  great  predisposing  cause  of  nutritive  mischief. 

*  The  proof,  however,  that  there  are  distinct  nerve-fibres  anatomically  is  not 
very  conclusive. 


CHAPTER  XIX 

THK  OIBOULATORY  SYSTEM 

The  circulatory  system  consists  of  the  heart,  the  arteries,  or  vessels 
that  carry  the  blood  from  the  heart  to  other  parts  of  the  body,  the 
veins,  or  vessels  that  carry  the  blood  back  to  the  heart  again,  and  the 
capillaries,  a  network  of  minute  tubes  which  connect  the  terminations 
of  the  smallest  arteries  to  the  commencements  of  the  smallest  veins. 
We  shall  also  have  to  consider  in  connection  with  the  circulatory 
system,  the  lymphatics,  which  are  vessels  that  convey  back  the 
lymph  (the  fluid  which  exudes  through  the  thin  walls  of  the  blood- 
capillaries)  to  the  large  veins  near  to  their  entrance  into  the  heart, 
and  the  large  lymph  spaces  contained  in  the  serous  membranes. 

The  Heart. 

This  is  the  great  central  pump  of  the  circulatory  system.  It  lies 
in  the  chest  between  the  right  and  left  lungs  (fig.  190),  and  is 
enclosed  in  a  covering  called  the  pericardium.  The  pericardium  is 
an  instance  of  a  serous  membrane.  like  all  serous  membranes  it 
consists  of  two  layers;  each  consists  of  fibrous  tissue;  one  layer 
envelops  the  heart  and  forms  its  outer  covering  or  epicardium; 
this  is  the  visceral  layer  of  the  pericardium ;  the  other  layer  of  the 
pericardium,  called  its  parietai  layer,  is  situated  at  some  little  distance 
from  the  heart,  being  attached  below  to  the  diaphragni,  the  partition 
between  the  thorax  and  the  abdomen.  The  visceral  and  parietal 
layers  are  continuous  for  a  short  distance  along  the  great  vessels  at 
the  base  of  the  heart,  and  so  form  a  closed  sac.  This  sac  is  lined  by 
endothelium;  in  health  it  contains  just  enough  lymph  (pericardial 
fluid)  to  lubricate  the  two  surfaces  and  enable  them  to  glide  over 
each  other  smoothly  during  the  movements  of  the  heart.  The 
presence  of  numerous  elastic  fibres  in  the  epicardium  enables  it  to 
follow  without  hindrance  the  changing  shape  of  the  heart  itself ;  but 
the  parietal  layer  of  the  pericardium  appears  to  be  inextensible,  and 
so  it  limits  the  dilatation  of  the  heart 
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Tbe  pericsrdiuin  la  a  compttntivetT  simple  seraus  membrane,  because  the 
o^an  It  endoMS  Is  a  siiule  one  of  drople  external  form.  All  serous  membranes 
■re  4rf  simikr  structure ;  uus  the  pffura  which  encloses  the  Inng,  and  tbe  pmfofMwn 
wbkb  endoses  the  abdominal  viscera  differ  from  it  onl7  In  anatomical  airaageinent. 


The  Ohambera  of  the  Heart. — ^The  interior  of  the  heart  ie 
di%-ided  by  a  loagitudinal  partition  into  two  chief  cavities — bright  and 
leftu     Each  of  these  chambers  is  ^ain  subdivided  transversely  into 
an  upper  and  a  lower  portion,  called  respectively,  auricle  and  ventricle, 
whidi  freely  communicate  one  with  the  other ;  the  aperture  of  com- 
munication, however,  is  guarded  by  valves,  so  disposed  as  to  allow 
blood   to   pass  freely  from 
the  auricle  into  tbe  ven- 
tricle, but  not  in  the  oppo- 
site direction.      There  are     i*t"* 
thos    four  cavities   in    tbe 
heart — the  auricle  and  ven-    '''™*~ 
tricle    of    one    side    being 

quite  separate  from   those       Aon*  ^IS'S?' 

of  the  other  (figs.  191, 192). 

7%«  right   auricle   is  a 
thin-walled  cavity  of  quad-  LdtLang. 

rilateral  shape,  prolonged  ^J^ 
at  one  comer  into  a  tongue- 
abaped  portion,  the  n^bt 
auricular  appendix,  which 
slightly  overlaps  the  exit  of 
the  aorta,  from  the  heart. 

The  interior  is  smooth,  w^rtgm. 

bomg  lined  wilh  the  general    "-JS-'K  St."?  S^iJi  J^SS 

lining     of      the     heart,      tbe  uym  ot  Uia  pteunc  ud  partcudlnni  >»vs  been  n. 

endo^rdium,  and  into  it  "'""'■  Tt,  i.^«.i«iir™ii.p^. 
open  the  superior  and  inferior  vense  eavie,  or  great  veins,  which 
convey  tbe  blood  from  all  parts  of  the  body  to  tbe  heart.  The 
opening  of  the  inferior  vena  cava  is  protected  and  partly  covered  by 
a  membrane  called  the  Eustachian  valve.  In  the  posterior  wall  of  the 
auricle  is  a  slight  depression  called  tho/ossa  ovalis,  which  corresponds 
to  an  opening  between  tbe  right  and  left  auricles  which  aziBts  in 
fCBtal  lifft  The  coronary  sinus,  or  the  dilated  portion  of  the  coronary 
vein,  also  opens  into  this  chamber. 

The  right  ventricle  occupies  tbe  chief  part  of  tbe  anterior  surface 
of  tbe  heart,  as  well  as  a  small  part  of  the  posterior  surface.  It 
takes  no  part  in  the  formation  of  the  apex.     On  section  after  death 
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its  cavity,  in  consequence  of  the  encroachment  upon  it  of  the  septum 
Tentriculorum,  is  crescentic  (fig.  193);  it  has  two  openings,  one 
communicating  with  the  right  auricle,  and  the  other  with  the 
pulmonary  artery ;  both  orifices  are  guarded  by  valves,  the  former 
called  tricuspid  and  the  latter  srniHunar. 


Fia.  191.— ThA  right  fturicle  ftnd  TfiDtrlcIa  opeaed,  uidm  put  of  tlieir  right  ud  lalflrlor  waUi  i«inOT«d. 

ibort ;  t,  right  nurlcle ;  I',  puied  in  Cbe  faun  ovilig,  btlow  irhjch  ig  tb«  BngtuchUa  vulie ;  t'.  It 
plioad  clOH  to  Uu  »pertur»  of  ths  coronirj  vein  ;  +  +,  pliud  In  the  lurlculo-venbioilir  groor*. 
Then  ■  DUTOW  portTcm  of  ths  idjumt  wftUi  of  the  nuricle  ind  ventricle  hu  been  pnMi  ved ;  4,  4, 
ctvltj  of  the  dght  THtricle,  tha  upparfigDn  in  immedlttel}'  below  the  iwmltuur  vilvei  ^  t',  Iuvb 
columaicameaaimascnluiupllUUiB;  i,  £'.  b",  tricoipld  vaWe;  0,  plaeed  Id  the  latarior  of  Uia 
pnlmoDuT  awry,  t.  pkrt  of  the  uUrior  niU  or  that  veaael  hkving  tMti  ramored,  and  ■  nuroir 
portion  of  It  pneervfld  at  Itfl  aunineDeenieDt.  wberethe  BemllunarvalTefl  are  attached;  7.  coacavity 
of  the  aortic  arch  cloH  to  the  con]  of  the  dqctaa  arteriosuR ;  8.  aacending  part  oriLauaof  the  arrli 
cohered  at  Iti  i^om  men  cement  by  the  turicniu  appendix  aad  pulmoAar;  irterlj  t,  placed  hMweeo 
the  Innominate  and  left  carotid  arteries ;  ID,  appenilli  of  the  left  aurfde ;  IJ,  11;  the  ouUldo  of  tl* 
left  ventricle,  the  lower  Sgure  near  the  apei.    (Alleo  Thomion.; 

Tke  left  auricle  la  best  seen  from  behind.  It  receives  on  either 
side  two  pulmonary  veins.  The  left  auricle  is  somewhat  thicker  than 
the  r^ht.  The  left  auriculo-ventncular  orifice  is  oval,  and  a  little 
smaller  than  that  on  the  right  side. 
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The  l^  TtjUricle  occupies  the  chief  part  of  the  posterior  surface, 
lu  it  are  two  openings  very  close  ti^Uier,  viz.,  the  auriculo-ventri- 


rbe  pulnHiiury  urMCTliu  bMn  divided  it  ItH  sunmeiicenieDt:  tl;ao[wiilng  into  the  lett  vtntcicia 
I*  carried  ■  abort  diitince  tnto  the  lorti  betw«D  two  of  the  aegmniiti  or  the  Bemlluiiar  talvea  ;  and 

of  1' ;  2, 1  bUTOir  portion  oF  the  wall  of  the  sarlcia  and  ventricle  preaerve'l  round  the  ■uriculo. 
ventrlcalarorincs:  S,  r,  the  cut  inrraca  or  the  »>lli  of  ths  ventricle,  aeen  to  Iscome  ven  much 

S,  G,  moecall  papjlluvi  ;  b\  the  left  eide  ot  the  aemum.  betveeii  the  two  veiilriclea,  nithin  the 

commmMinenl  and  above  the  three  aegmente  d[  ita  seinilnnar  valve  which  ue  hanging  looselj 
together^  1\  the  exterior  of  the  grejit  aortic  ainua;  B,  the  root  of  the  pulmonaTy  artery  Knd  Ita 
■emllmur  valvea;  B',  the  aepara-ted  portion  cT  the  pulmonary  krtery  Temainlpg  attached  tn  the 
■oiU  b)'  B,  the  cord  ot  the  ductoe  nrteriMua :  10,  ths  arteries  rising  from  the  ininmit  of  the  »ortlo 
uch.    (Allen  Thomson.) 

eular  and  the  aortic,  guarded  by  the  valves  corresponding  to  those  of 
bhe  right  side  of  the  heart,  viz.,  the  bicuspid  or  mitral  and  the  semi- 
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lunar.  The  walls  of  the  left  ventricle,  which  in  man  are  nearly 
half  an  inch  in  thicknesB,  are  ahout  three  timea  as  thick  as  those 
of  the  right. 


OKtiij  of  Mt  vsnulela. 


Fid.  l(lt.— TniurwM  MCthm  ol  bnllack'i  bMTt  in  a  tUUi  of  CMl««arlc  rigidity.    {IMton.) 

Oapaolty  of  the  Chambers. — During  life  each  ventricle  is 
capable  of  containing  about  three  ounces  of  blood.  The  capacity  of 
the  auricles  ia  rather  less  than  that  of  the  ventricles:  the  thick- 
ness of  their  walls  is  considerably  less.  The  latter  condition  is 
adapted  to  the  small  amount  of  force  which  the  auricles  require  in 
order  to  empty  themselves  into  their  adjoining  ventricles ;  the  former, 
to  the  circumstance  that  bhe  ventricles  are  partly  filled  with  hlood 
before  the  auricles  contract. 

Size  and  Weight  of  the  Heart. — The  heart  is  about  5  inches 
long  (about  12'6  cm.),  3J  inches  (8  cm.)  greatest  width,  and  2^ 
inches  (63  cm.)  in  its  extreme  thickness.  The  averi^  weight  of 
the  heart  in  the  adult  is  from  9  to  10  ounces  (about  300  grms.); 
its  weight  gradually  increases  throughout  life  till  middle  ^e;  it 
diminishes  in  old  age. 

Stnioture. — -The  main  thickness  of  the  heart-wall  is  composed 
of  muscular  tissue ;  but  a  ring  of  connective  tissue,  to  which  many 
of  the  muscular  fibres  are  attached,  lies  between  each  auricle  and 
ventricle  at  the  auriculo-ventricular  orifice.  The  embryonic  origin 
of  the  heart  from  a  single  tube  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the 
superficial  layers  of  muscle  of  the  auricles  and  also  of  the  ventricles 
encircle  the  chambers  of  the  two  sides;  this  ensures  their  simul' 
taneoua  contraction.  Very  varying  accounts  are  given  of  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  layers  of  fibres  especially  in  the  ventricles,  but  the  best 
appears  to  be  the  following :  in  the  interior  we  have  muscular  fibres 
which  are  thrown  into  the  columnee  cameEc,  and  papillary  muscles ; 
it  may  be  called  the  papillary  laytr.  Next  come  fibres  arranged 
circularly,  some  round  the  left,  and  others  round  the  right  ventricle ; 
this  layer  called  the  circular  layer  comprises  the  main  thickness  of 
the  ventricular  wall,  and  the  act  of  propelling  the  blood  into  the 
arteries  ia  chiefly  performed  by  it  External  to  this,  arranged  in  three 
principal  bands,  are  fibres  which  spirally  encircle  one  ventricle,  and 
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then  pass  by  the  septam  aroatid  the  other  ventricle,  and  finally 
terminate  at  the  base  of  the  heart:  this  ia  called  the  spircU  layer. 

In  the  amphibian  heart  there  is  an  obvious  muscular  con- 
nection between  the  auricle  and  ventricle.  A  similar  muscular 
Unk  mingled  with  non-meduUated  nerve-fibres  also  occurs  in  the 
mammal.  This  bundle  passes  down  from  the  interauricular 
septum  to  the  interventricular  septum,  where  it  divides  into  two 
bundles,  one  for  each  ventricle:  its  fibres  are  peculiar  in  structure 
and  are  known  as  Purkinje'a  fibres  (p.  71).  It  is  called  the  luricvXo- 
ventricular  bundle.  At  the  junction  of  the  superior  vena  cava  and 
the  right  auricle  is  a  focus  of  tissue  known  as  the  sino-auricular  node 
which  corresponds  to  the  sinus  venosus  of  the  embryo  and  lower 
mammal&  The  special  significance  of  these  structures  will  be 
discussed  later  (see  p.  257). 

Valves. — The  arrangement  of  the  heart's  valves  is  such  that  the 
blood  can  pass  only  in  one 
direction  (fig.  194). 

The  tricuspid  valve  (5,  fig. 
191)  presents  three  principal' 
cusps  or  subdivisions,  and  the 
mitral  or  bicuspid  valve  has 
two  such  portions  (6,  fig.  192). 
But-  in  both  valves  t^ere  is 
between  each  two  principal 
portiooa  a  smaller  one :  so 
that  more  properiy,  the  tri- 
cuspid may  be  described  as 
consistii^  of  six,  and  the 
mitral  of  four,  portions.  Each 
portion  is  of  triangular 
form.  Its  base  is  continu- 
ous with  the  bases  of  the 
neighbooring  portions,  so  as 
to  form  an  annular  mem- 
brane   around     the    auriculo-  Fio.  IM—Diigrrm  or  thtclrcuUtl™  through  the 

...  .  ...  tmn.    tD""«n.) 

ventncolar   openmg,   and   is 

fixed  to  the  tendinous  ring  which  encircles  the  orifice. 

While  the  bases  of  the  cusps  of  the  valves  are  fixed  to  the 
tendinous  rings,  their  borders  are  fastened  by  slender  tendinous 
fibres,  the  chm-da  teridineoe,  to  the  internal  surface  of  the  walls 
of  the  ventricles,  the  muscular  fibres  of  which  project  into  the 
ventricular  cavity  in  the  form  of  bundles  or  columns — the  columnte 
earrutE.  These  columns  are  not  all  alike,  for  while  some  are  attached 
along  their  whole  length  on  one  side,  and  by  their  extremities,  others 
are  attached  only  by  their  extremities ;  and  a  third  set,  to  which  the 
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name  musctUi  papUlares  has  been  given,  are  attached  to  the  wall  of 
the  ventricle  by  one  extremity  only,  the  other  projecting,  papilla- 
like, into  the  cavity  of  the  ventricle  (5,  fig.  192),  and  having  attached 
to  it  chordae  tendineae.  Of  the  tendinous  cords,  besides  those  which 
pass  to  the  margins  of  the  valves,  there  are  some  of  especial  strength, 
which  pass  to  the  edges  of  the  middle  and  thicker  portions  of  the 
cusps.  The  ends  of  these  cords  are  spread  out  in  the  substance  of 
the  valve,  giving  its  middle  part  its  peculiar  strength  and  toughness. 
Moreover,  the  musculi  papillares  are  so  placed  that,  from  the 
sunmiit  of  each,  tendinous  cords  proceed  to  the  adjacent  halves  of 
two  of  the  principal  divisions,  and  to  one  intermediate  or  smaller 
division,  of  the  valve. 

The  preceding  description  applies  equally  to  the  mitral  and 
tricuspid  valve ;  but  it  should  be  added  that  the  mitral  is  considerably 
thicker  and  stronger  than  the  tricuspid,  in  accordance  with  the 
greater  force  which  it  is  called  upon  to  resist. 

The  semiltmar  valves  guard  the  orifices  of  the  pulmonary  artery 
and  of  the  aorta.  They  are  nearly  alike  on  both  sides  of  the  heart ; 
but  the  aortic  valves  are  more  strongly  constructed  than  the  pul- 
monary valves,  in  accordance  with  the  greater  pressure  which  ^ey 
have  to  withstand.  Each  valve  consists  of  three  parts  which  are 
of  semilunar  shape,  the  convex  margin  of  each  being  attached  to  a 
fibrous  ring  at  the  place  of  junction  of  the  artery  to  the  ventricle, 
and  the  concave  or  nearly  straight  border  being  free,  so  as  to  form 
a  little  pouch  like  a  watch-pocket  (7,  fig.  192).  In  the  centre  of 
the  free  edge  of  the  pouch,  which  contains  a  fine  cord  of  fibrous 
tissue,  is  a  small  fibrous  nodule,  the  corpus  Arantii,  and  from  this 
and  from  the  attached  border  fine  fibres  extend  into  every  part  of 
the  mid  substance  of  the  valve,  except  a  small  lunated  space  just 
within  the  free  edge,  on  each  side  of  the  corpus  Arantii.  Here 
the  valve  is  thinnest,  and  composed  of  little  more  than  the  endo- 
cardium. Thus  constructed  and  attached,  the  three  semilunar 
pouches  are  placed  side  by  side  around  the  arterial  orifice  of  each 
ventricle ;  they  are  separated  by  the  blood  passing  out  of  the  ventricle, 
but  immediately  afterwards  are  pressed  together  so  as  to  prevent  any 
return.  Opposite  each  of  the  semilunar  cusps,  both  in  the  aorta 
and  pulmonary  artery,  there  is  a  bulging  outwards  of  the  wall  of  the 
vessel :  these  bulgings  are  called  the  simises  of  Valsalva. 

Course  of  the  Circulation, 

The  blood  is  conveyed  away  from  the  left  ventricle  (as  in  the 
diagram,  fig.  195)  by  the  aorta  to  the  arteries,  and  returned  to  the 
right  auricle  by  the  veins,  the  arteries  and  veins  being  continuous 
with  each  other  at  the  far  end  by  means  of  the  capillaries. 

From  the  right  auricle  the  blood  passes  to  the  right  ventricle,  then 
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by  the  pulmonary  artery,  which  divides  into  two,  one  for  each  lung, 
then  through  the  pulmonary  capillaries,  and  through  the  pulmonary 
veins  (two  from  each  lung)  to  the  left  auricle.  From  here  it  passes 
into  the  left  ventricle,  which  brings  us  back  to  where  we  started  from. 
The  complete  circulation  is  thus  made  up  of  two  circuits,  the  one, 
a  shorter  circuit  from  the  right  side  of  the  heart  to  the  lungs  and 
back  again  to  the  left  side  of  the  heart ;  the  other  and  longer  circuit, 
from  the  left  side  of  the  heart  to  all  parts  of  the  body  and  back 
again  to  the  right  side.  The  circulations  through  the  lungs  and 
through  the  system  generally  are  respectively  named  the  Fulmonair 


SQn«riop  an  or  Tdo 


Fortkl  drenlatloD. 


Fia.  I9S.— Diigrsm  o(  the  clKolstlon. 

and  Systemic  or  leaser  and  greater  circulations.  It  will  be  noticed 
also  in  the  same  figure  that  a  portion  of  the  stream  of  blood  having 
been  diverted  once  into  the  capillaries  of  the  intestinal  canal,  and 
some  other  abdominal  organs,  and  gathered  up  again  into  a  single 
stream,  is  a  second  time  divided  in  its  passage  through  the  liver, 
before  it  finally  reaches  the  heart  and  completes  a  revolution.  This 
Bubordinate  stream  through  the  liver  is  called  the  Portal  circulation. 
A  somewhat  similar  accessory  circulation  is  that  through  the  kidneys, 
called  the  Renal  circiilation.  The  difference  ot  colours  in  fig.  195 
indicates  roughly  the  difference  between  arterial  and  venous  blood. 
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The  blood  is  oxygenated  in  the  lunga,  and  the  formation  of  ozy- 
hffimoglobin  gives  to  the  blood  a  bright  red  colour.  This  oxygenated 
or  arterial  blood  (contained  in  the  pulmonary  veins,  the  left  side  of 
the  heart,  and  systemic  arteries)  is  in  part  reduced  in  the  tissues, 
and  the  deoxygeoated  hsemoglobin  is  darker  in  tint  than  the  oxy- 
hiemoglobin ;  this  venous  blood  passes  by  the  systemic  veins  to  the 
right  side  of  the  heart  and  pulmonary  artery  to  the  lungs,  where  it 
once  more  receives  a  fresh  supply  of  oxygen. 


Tlie  Arteries, 
The  arterial  system  begins  at  the  left  ventricle  in  a  single  large 
trunk,  the  aorta,  which  almost  immediately  after  its  origin  gives  off 
in  the  thorax  three  lai^e  branches  for  the  supply  of  the  head,  neck, 
and  upper  extremities ;  it  then  traverses  the  thorax  and  abdomen, 
giving  off  branches,  some  large  and  some  small,  for  the  supply  of  the 
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various  organs  and  tissues  it  passes  on  its  way.  In  the  abdomen  it 
divides  into  two  chief  branches,  for  the  supply  of  the  lower  ex- 
tremities. The  arterial  branches  wherever  given  off  divide  and  sub- 
divide, until  the  calibre  of  each  subdivision  becomes  very  minute,  and 
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these  minute  vessels  lead  into  capillaries.  Arteries  are,  as  a  rule, 
placed  in  situations  protected  from  pressure  and  other  dangers,  and 
are,  with  few  exceptions,  straight  in  their  course,  and  frequently 
eommunicate  (anastomose  or  inosculate)  with  other  arteries.  The 
branches  are  usually  given  off  at  an  acute  angle,  and  the  sum  of 
the  sectional  areas  of  the  branches  of  an  artery  generally  exceeds 
that  of  the  parent  tnmk ;  and  as  the  distance  from  the  origin  is 
increased,  the  area  of  the  combined  branches  is  increased  also. 
After  death,  arteries  are  usually  found  dilated  (not  collapsed  as  the 
veins  are)  and  empty,  and  it  was  to  this  fact  that  their  name 
(afmipla,  the  windpipe)  was  given  them,  as  the  ancients  believed  that 
they  conveyed  air  to  the  various  parts  of  the  body.  As  regards 
the  arterial  system  of  the  lungs,  the  pulmonary  artery  is  distributed 
much  as  the  arteries  belonging  to  the  general  systemic  circulation. 

Structwre. — ^The  arterial  wall  is  composed  of  the  following 
coats: — 

(a)  The  exUmal  coat  or  tvmca  adventitia  (figs.  196  and  197,  a), 
the  strongest  part  of  the  wall  of  the  artery,  is  formed  of  areolae 
tissue,  with  winch  is  mingled  throughout  a  network  of  elastic  fibres. 
At  the  inner  part  of  this  outer  coat  the 
elastic  network  forms,  in  some  arteries,  so 
distinct  a  layer  as  to  be  sometimes  called 
the  external  elastic  cocU  (fig.  196,  e). 

(b)  The  middle  coat  (fig.  196,  m)  is  com- 
posed of  both  muscular  and  elastic  fibres, 
with  a  certain  proportion  of  areolar  tissue. 
In  the  larger  arteries  (fig.  196)  its  thickness 
is  comparatively  as  well  as  almolutely  much 
greater  than  in  the  small  ones;  it  consti- 
tutes the  greater  part  of  the  Arterial  walL 
The  muscidar  fibres  are  unstriped  (fig.  198), 
and  are  arranged  for  the  most  part  trans- 
versely to  the  long  axis  of  the  artery; 
while  the  elastic  element,  taking  also  a 
transverse  direction,  is  disposed  in  the  fiq 
form  of  closely  interwoven  and  branching 
fibres,  which  intersect  in  all  parts  the  layers 
of  muscular  fibres.  In  arteries  of  various 
sizes  there  is  a  difference  in  the  proportion  of  the  muscular  and 
elastic  element,  elastic  tissue  preponderating  in  the  largest  arteries, 
and  unstriped  muscle  in  those  of  medium  and  small  size. 

(e)  The  internal  coat  is  formed  by  a  layer  of  elastic  tissue,  called 
the  fenestraied  membrane  of  Henle.  Its  inner  surface  is  lined  with  a 
dehcate  layer  of  elongated  endothelial  cells  (fig.  196,  «),  which  make 
it  smooth,  so  that  the  blood  may  flow  with  the  smallest  possible 


,  198.— Moscalar  flbra^ells 
firom  hamui  arteriM.  magoi. 
fled  850  diameten.  (KtfUiker.) 
a.  NucleuB.  b.  A  flbre-cell 
treated  with  aoetio  acid. 
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amount  of  resistance  from  friction.  Immediately  external  to  the 
endothelial  lining  of  the  artery  is  fine  connective  tissue  (sub- 
endothelial  layer)  with  branched  corpuscles.  Thus  the  internal  coat 
consists  of  three  parts,  (a)  an  endothelial  lining,  (6)  the  subendo- 
thelial  layer,  and  (c)  elastic  layer. 

Vaaa  Vasorum. — The  walls  of  the  arteries  are,  like  other  parts 
of  the  body,  supplied  with  little  arteries,  ending  in  capillaries  and 
veins,  which,  branching  throi^hout  the  external  coat,  extend  for 
some  distance  into  the  middle,  but  do  not  reach  the  internal  coat. 
These  nutrient  vessels  are  called  vaea  vasorum. 

Nerves. — Most  of  the  arteries  are  surrounded  by  a  plexus  of 
sympabbetic  nerves,  which  terminate  in  a  plexus  between  the 
muscular  fibres. 

BodoUullDm. 
Sabendotlidlal  U]r*T. 
Blutlc  Uj-tr. 


The  venous  system  begins  in  small  vessels  which  are  sb'ghtly 
laiger  than  the  capillaries  from  which  tbey  spring.  These  vessels 
are  gathered  up  into  larger  and  larger  trunks  until  they  terminate 
(as  r^ards  the  systemic  circulation)  in  the  two  venee  cavee  and  the 
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coronary  veins,  which  enter  the  right  auricle,  and  (as  regards  the 

pulmonary  circulatioii)  in  four  pulmonary  veina,  which  enter  the  left 

auricle.     The  total  capacity  of  the  veins  diminishes  as  they  approach 

the  heart ;  but,  as  a  rule,  their  capacity  is  two  or  three  times  that 

of  the  corresponding  arteriea      The 

pulmonary    veins,  however,  are   an 

exception  to  this  rule,  aa  they  do  not 

exceed    in  capacity   the  pulmonary 

arteries.    The  veins  are  found  after 

death  more  or  less  collapsed,  owing 

to  their  want  of  elasticity.     They  are 

usually  distributed   in   a   superiScial 

and  a  deep  set  which  communicate 

frequently  in  their  course. 

StrveiuTt. — In  structure  the  coats       « 
of  veins  bear  a  general  resemblance 
to  those  of  arteries  (fig.  200).    Thus,      * 
they  possess  outer,  middle,  and  in- 
ternal coats. 

(o)  The  outer  coat  is  constructed 
of  areolar  tissue  Uke  that  of  the 
arteries,  hut  it  ifl  thicker.  In  some 
veins  it  contains  muscular  fibres, 
which  are  arranged  longitudinally. 

(6)  The  muidU  coat  is  consider-  *''\Zr^"'^^  ,T'S' ,Si1^L: 
ably  thinner  than  that  of  the  arteriea ;  ISttiJkTbkk-VS.nd'tSe'^'^'thkit 
it  contains  circular  unstriped  mus-  ."'l*^-.  *■  An*rj,  th»  idtMr  la  ^«fii 
cular  fibres,  mingled  with  a  few 
elastic  fibres  and  a  large  pcoportion 
of  white  fibrous  tissue.  In  the  large 
veins,  near  the  heart,  namely,  the 
vena  cava  and  pulmonary  veins,  the 
middle  coat  is  replaced,  for  some 
distance  from  the  heart,  by  circularly 
arranged  striped  muscular  fibres,  con- 
tinuous with  those  of  the  auricles. 
The  veins  of  bones,  and  of  the  central  (io^'«o''w  "b^"murt™h°nni'r'u.n 
nervous  system  and  its  membranes  "'d'K'bf'siJlLth?'  *  ""'  '"'*'" 
have  no  muscular  tissue. 

(c)  The  internal  coat  of  veins  has  a  very  thin  fenestrated 
membnine,  which  may  be  absent  in  the  smaller  veins.  The 
endothelium  is  made  up  of  cells  elongated  in  the  direction  of  the 
vessel,  but  wider  than  in  the  arteries. 

Valves. — One  main  distinction  between  arteries  and  veinj  is 
the  presence  of  valves  in  the  latter  vessels.     THe'general  construc- 


)  c«lli  ippuT  very  tbick  from  th« 
nct«diMMorifa«veMel.  Outald< 
doubls  wtvy  ILoe  msrki  tb>  «1utic 

A,  conalsttng  dI  niulriped  muKulH 
■  clrtaluly  unngsd ;  thotr  nuclrl 

DtltU  ibowtDg  baodla  o(  connec. 
tiune  llbn  In  •mUdd.  wltb  thf 
ilsr  nuclei  of  the  i»nii«tln-tlnua 
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tdoQ  of  these  valves  is  similar  to  that  of  the  semilunar  valves  of  the 
aorta  and  pulmonary  artery,  already  described;  but  their  free  margins 
are  turned  iu  the  opposite  directioa,  i.«.,  towards  the  heart,  so  as  to 
prevent  any  movement  of  blood  backward.  They  are  commonly- 
placed  in  pairs,  at  various  distances  in  different  veins,  but  almost 
uniformly  in  each  (fig.  201).    In  the  smaller  veins  single  valves 


iwlng  vkIvh  of  velnj.    A,  part  i>f  ■  rfifn  li[d  opeo  lod  ipRsd  out,  with  tv 
lltudliul  — " ' '-  -■■ — '■ —  •' '■' '  ■' ' *  "--  — 


ofT»lvB«.    B,  longltuilTiulaacI 

tlieli  oloKd  «UM.    G,  porUooor  ■dlgtandod  vatD, 


are    often  met  with;    and   three    or    four  are   sometimes  placed 
together,  or  near  one  another,  in  the  largest  veins,   Such  as   the 


subclavian,  at  their  junction  with  the  jugular  veins.     They  are  com- 
posed of  an  outgrowth   of   the  subendothelial   tissue  covered  with 
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endothelium.  Their  situatdon  in  the  superficial  veins  of  the  fore- 
arm is  readily  discovered  by  pressing  along  their  surface,  in  the 
direction  opposite  to  the  venous  current,  i.».  from  the  elbow  towards 
the  wrist ;  when  little  swellings  (fig.  201,  c)  appear  in  the  position 
of  each  pair  of  valves.  These  swellings  at  once  disappear  when  the 
preaaure  is  removed 

Yalvefl  are  not  equally  numerous  in  all  veins,  and  in  many  they 
are  absent  altogether.  They  are  most  numerous  in  the  veins  of  the 
extremitiefl,  and  more  so  in  those  of  the  leg  than  the  arm.  They  are 
commonly  aisent  in  veins  of  less  than  a  Une  in  diameter,  and,  as  a 
general  rule,  there  are  few  or  none  in  those  which  are  not  subject  to 
muscular  pressure.  Among  those  veins  which  have  no  valves  may 
be  mentioned  the  superior  and  inferior  vena  cava,  the  pulmonary 
veins,  the  veins  in  the  interior  of  the  cranium  and  vertebral  canal, 
the  veins  of  bone,  and  the  umbilical  vein.  The  valves  of  the  portal 
tributaries  are  very  inefficient. 

Lymphatics  of  Arteries  avd  Vnns. — Lymphatic  spaces  are  present 
in  the  coats  of  both  arteries  and  veins.     In  the  external  coat  of  large 


lo.  aw.  -»nrf«ce  view  of  »u  wteij 
ph»lie  VMtel.    u,  Th"  •rt«jy,  "il 

^y'thri!il'BiPmte»i».    (Klein  1 


vessels  they  form  a  plexus  of  more  or  less  tubular  vessels.     In  smaller 
TOSsels  they  appear  as  spaces  lined  by  endothelium.     Sometimes,  as 
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in  the  arteries  of  the  omentum,  mesentery,  membranes  of  the  brain, 
limg,  liver  and  spleeu,  the  spaces  are  continuous  with  veeaels  which 
distinctly  ensheatb  them^aerivaseular  lympkaiics  (fig.  203). 

The  Capillaries. 

In  most  cases  the  blood  finds  its  waj  from  the  small  arteries  to 
the  small  veins  through  a  network  of  minute  cylindrical  vessels 
called  capillaries.  But  in  certain  cases  (parathyroid,  spleen,  the 
thyroid  of  some  animals,  erectile  tissue,  the  placenta,  and  the 
embryonic  liver  and  kidney)  the  connecting  system  of  vessels  are 
larger  and  have  an  irr^ular  shape ;  these  vessels  are  termed  sinusoids. 

The  walls  of  both  capillaries  and  sinusoids  are  composed  of 
endothelium — a  single  layer  of  elongated  flattened  and  nucleated 
cells,  so  joined  and   dovetailed  tt^euier  as  to  form  a  continuous 


nHmbiwke  of  which  tbflj  ■»  compoiad. 

transparent  membrane  (fig.  204).  Here  and  there  the  endothelial 
ceils  do  not  fit  quite  accurately ;  the  space  is  filled  up  with  cement 
material ;  these  spots  are  called  pseudo-stomata. 

The  diameter  of  the  capillary  vessels  varies  somewhat  in  the 
different  tissues  of  the  body,  the  most  common  size  being  about 
?iiW'h  of  an  inch  (12  /x).  Among  the  smallest  may  be  mentioned 
those  of  the  brain,  and  of  the  follicles  of  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  intestines;  among  the  largest,  those  of  the  skin,  lungs,  and 
especially  those  of  the  medulla  of  bones. 

The  siw  of  capillaries  varies  necessarily  in  different  animals  in 
relation  to  the  size  of  their  blood-corpuscles :  thus,  in  the  Proteus, 
the  capillary  circulation  can  just  be  discerned  with  the  naked  eye. 

The  form,  of  the  capillary  network  presents  considerable  variety 
in  the  different  tissues  of  the  body :  the  varieties  consist  principally 
of  modifications  of  two  chief  kinds  of  mesh,  the  rounded  and  the 
elongated.     That  kind  in  which  the  meshes  or  interspaces  have  a 
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roundish  or  polygonal  form  is  the  most  commoc,  and  prevails  in 
those  parts  in  which  the  capillary  network  is  most  dense,  such  aa 
the  lungs  (fig.  205),  most  glands  and  mucous  membranes,  and  the 
cutis.  The  capillary  network  with  elongated  meshes  is  observed  in 
parts  in  which  the  vessels  are  arranged  among  bundles  of  fine  tubes 
or  fibres,  aa  in  muscles  and  nerves.  In  such  parts,  the  meshes  form 
parallelf^pnms  (fig.  206),  the  short  sides  of  which  may  be  from  three 


pulnwniiiy  ■naiy.    (Fre; .} 

to  eight  or  ten  times  less  than  the  long  ones ;  the  long  sides  are 
more  or  leas  parallel  to  the  long  axis  of  the  fibres. 

The  number  of  the  capillaries  and  the  sizt  of  the  ■meshes  in  different 
parts  determine  in  general  the  degree  of  vamdarUy  of  those  parte. 
The  capillary  network  is  closest  in  the  lungs  and  in  the  choroid 
coat  of  the  eye. 

It  may  be  held  as  a  general  rule,  that  the  more  active  the 
functions  of  an  organ  are,  the  more  vascular  it  is.  Hence  the 
narrowness  of  the  interspaces  in  all  glandular  organs,  in  mucous 
membranes,  and  in  growing  parts,  and  their  much  greater  width  in 
bones,  ligaments,  and  other  comparatively  inactive  tissues. 

Lymphatic  Vessels. 

The  blood  leaves  the  heart  by  the  arteries  ;  it  returns  to  the  heart 
by  the  veins ;  but  this  last  statement  requires  modification,  for  in  the 
capillaries  some  of  the  blood-plaama  escapes  into  the  cell  spaces  of 
the  tissues  and  nourishes  the  tissue-elements.    This  fiuid,  which  is 
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called  lymph,  is  gathered  up  and  carried  back  again  into  the  blood  bj 
a  system  of  vessels  called  lymphatics. 

The  principal  veseela  of  tha  lymphatic  system  are,  in  structure, 
like  small  thin-walled  veins,  provided  with  numerous  valves.  The 
beaded  appearance  of  the  lymphatic  vessels  shown  in  figs.  208  and 
209  is  due  to  the  presence  of  these  valves.  They  commence  in  fine 
microscopic  lymph-capiUaries,  in  the  organs  and  tissues  of  the  body, 

LytDph.tic.  of  h»»d  Bd  ^^^H2  of  l«d  Md 

nA,  right.  ■»«■  1^ 

Right    IntenuL    JuEnlu  Thondc  dnnt. 

Right  BUbcUviiE  VBln.  L^  nutchiTlin  Tsln. 

Lyrapbatlci  of  light  ■no. 


Thomcic  dncv. 


RecBpUculam  chyU. 


Flo.  SOT.— Diignai  of  the  principal  gioupi  of  Ijrniphitle  « 


Lymptutlu  of  lowor  n- 


and  they  end  in  two  trunks  which  open  into  the  large  veins  near  the 
heart  (fig.  207).  The  fluid  which  they  contain,  unlike  the  blood, 
passes  only  in  one  direction,  namely,  from  the  fine  branches  to  the 
trunk,  and  so  to  the  large  veins,  on  entering  which  it  is  mingled  with 
the  stream  of  blood.  In  fig.  207  the  greater  part  of  the  contents  of 
the  lymphatic  system  of  vessels  will  be  seen  to  pass  through  a  com- 
paratively large  trunk  called  the  thoracic  duel,  which  finally  empties 
its  contents  into  the  blood-stream,  at  the  junction  of  the  internal 
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iugolar  and  subclavian  veiua  of  the  left  eide.    There  is  a  smaller 
duct  on  the  right  side.    The  lymphatic  vesaela  of  the  intestinal  canal 
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are  called  lacieais,  because  during  digestion  (if  the  meal  contains  fat) 
the  fluid  contained  in  them  resembles  milk  in  appearance ;  and  the 
lymph  in  the  lacteals  during  the  period  of  digestion  is  called  chyle. 
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Chyle  is  lymph  containing  finely  divided  fat-globules.  In  some  parts 
of  its  course  the  lymph-stream  passes  throi^h  lympktitic  glands,  to 
be  described  later  on. 

Origin  of  Lymph  Capillaries. — The  lymphatic  capillaries  com- 
mence most  commonly  either  (a)  in  closely-meshed  networks  (see 
fig.  210),  or  (b)  in  irregular  lacunar  spaces,  lined  by  endothelium, 
between  the  various  structures  of  which  the  difTerent  oigans  are 
composed.  These  spaces  freely  oommonicate  with  the  cell  spaces 
(S^ft  Kaniilchen,  see  p.  31)  of  the  tissues. 


Fio.  310.— Lymptaatlu  of  centisl  teiidoo  i 
sliidsd  tKckground  la  compomd  or  b 
1,  LympbiCLca  lined  by  long  nirniH  «i 
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The  lacteals  offer  an  illustration  of  another  mode  of  origin, 
namely,  as  blind  dilated  extremities  in  the  villi  of  the  small  intestine 
(see  fig.  28,  p.  22). 

The  structure  of  lymphatic  capillaries  is  very  similar  to  that 
of  blood  capillaries ;  their  walls  consist  of  a  single  layer  of  elongated 
endothelial  cells  with  sinuous  outline,  which  cohere  along  their  edges 
to  form  a  delicate  membran&  They  differ  from  blood  capillaries 
mainly  in  their  larger  and  very  variable  calibre,  in  the  presence  of  valves, 
and  in  their  numerous  communications  with  the  spaces  of  the  tissues. 

In  certain  parts  of  the  body,  stomaia  exist,  by  which  lymphatic 
capillaries  directly  communicate  with  parts  formerly  supposed  to  be 
closed  cavities.  They  have  been  found  in  many  serous  membranes ; 
a  serous  cavity  thus  forms  a  large  lymph-sinus  or  widening  out  of 
the  lymph-capillary  system  with  which  it  directly  communicates. 


CHAPTER    XX 

THE   CIRCULATION   OF  THB  BLOOD 

We  have  now  to  approach  the  physiological  side  of  the  subject, 
and  study  the  means  by  which  the  blood  is  kept  in  movement,  so 
that  it  may  convey  nutriment  to  all  parts,  and  remove  from  those 
parts  the  waste  products  of  their  activity. 

Previous  to  the  time  of  Harvey,  the  vaguest  notions  prevailed 
regarding  the  use  and  movements  of  the  blood.  The  arteries  were 
supposed  by  some  to  contain  air,  by  others  to  contain  a  more  subtle 
essence  called  animal  spirits;  the  animal  spirits  were  supposed  to 
start  from  the  ventricles  of  the  brain,  and  they  were  controlled  by 
the  soul  which  was  situated  in  the  pineal  gland.  How  the  animal 
spirits  got  into  the  arteries  was  an  anatomical  detail  which  was 
bridged  across  by  the  imagination. 

There  was  an  idea  that  the  blood  moved,  but  this  was  considered 
to  be  a  haphazard,  to-and-fro  movement,  and  confined  to  the  veins. 
The  proofs  that  the  movement  is  in  a  circle  were  discovered  by 
William  Harvey,  and  to  this  eminent  discoverer  also  belongs  the 
credit  of  pointing  out  the  methods  by  which  every  physiological 
problem  must  be  studied.  In  the  first  place  there  must  be  correct 
anatomical  knowledge,  and  in  the  second  there  must  be  experiment, 
by  which  deductions  from  structure  can  be  tested;  moreover,  this 
second  method  is  by  far  the  more  important  of  the  two.  Harvey's 
proofs  of  the  circulation  came  under  both  these  heads.  The  structural 
or  anatomical  facts  upon  which  he  relied  were  the  following : — 

1.  The  existence  of  two  distinct  sets  of  tubes  in  connection  with 
the  heart,  namely,  the  arteries  and  the  veins. 

2.  The  existence  in  the  heart  and  also  in  the  veins,  of  valves 
which  would  only  allow  the  passage  of  the  blood  in  one  direction. 

His  experimental  data  were  the  following: — 

3.  That  the  blood  spurts  with  great  force  and  in  a  jerky  manner 
from  an  artery  opened  during  life,  each  jerk  corresponding  with  a 
beat  of  the  heart. 

4.  That  if  the  large  veins  near  the  heart  are  tied,  the  heart 
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becomes  pale,  flaccid,  and  bloodless,  and  on  removal  of  the  ligature 
the  blood  again  flows  into  the  heart. 

5.  If  the  aorta  is  tied,  the  heart  becomes  distended  with  blood, 
and  cannot  empty  itself  until  the  ligature  is  removed. 

6.  The  preceding  experiments  were  performed  on  animals,  but  bj 
the  following  experiment  he  showed  that  the  circulation  is  a  fact  in 
man  also ;  if  a  ligature  is  drawn  tightly  round  a  limb,  no  blood  can 
enter  it,  and  it  becomes  pale  and  cold.  If  the  ligature  is  somewhat 
relaxed  so  that  blood  can  enter  but  cannot  leave  the  limb,  it  becomes 
swoUen.  If  the  ligature  is  removed,  the  limb  soon  regains  its  normal 
appearanca 

7.  Harvey  also  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  is  general 
constitutional  disturbance  resulting  from  the  introduction  of  a  poison 
at  a  single  point,  and  that  this  can  only  be  explained  by  a  movement 
of  the  circulating  fluid  all  over  the  body. 

8.  If  an  artery  is  wounded,  haemorrhage  may  be  stopped  by 
pressure  applied  between  the  heart  and  the  wound ;  but  in  the  case 
of  a  woimd  in  a  vein,  the  pressure  must  be  applied  beyond  the  seat 
of  injury. 

Since  Harvey's  time  many  other  proofs  have  accumulated;  for 
instance : — 

9.  If  a  substance  which,  like  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  can  be 
readily  detected,  is  injected  at  a  certain  point  into  a  blood-vessel,  it 
will  after  the  lapse  of  a  short  interval  have  entirely  traversed  the 
circulation  and  be  found  in  the  blood  collected  from  the  same  point. 

10.  Perhaps  the  most  satisfactory  proof  of  the  circulation  is  one 
now  within  the  reach  of  every  student,  though  beyond  that  of  Harvey. 
It  consists  in  actually  seeing  the  passage  of  the  blood  from  small 
arteries  through  capillaries  into  veins  in  the  transparent  parts  of 
animals,  such  as  the  tail  of  a  tadpole  or  the  web  of  a  frog's  foot. 
Harvey  could  not  follow  this  part  of  the  circulation,  for  he  had  no 
lenses  sufficiently  powerful  to  enable  him  to  see  it.  Harvey's  idea 
of  the  circulation  here  was  that  the  arteries  carried  the  blood  to  the 
tissues,  which  he  considered  to  be  of  the  nature  of  a  sponge,  and  the 
veins  collected  the  blood  again,  much  in  the  same  way  as  drainage 
pipes  would  collect  the  water  of  a  swamp.  The  discovery  that  the 
ends  of  the  arteries  are  connected  to  the  commencements  of  veins  by 
a  definite  system  of  small  tubes  we  now  call  capillaries,  was  made 
by  Malpighi,  in  the  year  1661.  He  first  observed  them  in  the  tail  of 
the  tadpole,  and  Leeuwenhoek,  seven  years  later,  saw  the  circulation 
in  the  lung  of  the  frog. 

We  can  now  proceed  to  study  some  of  the  principles  on  which 
the  circulation  depends : — 

The  simplest  possible  way  in  which  we  could  represent  the 
circulatory  system  is  shown  in  fig.  211  A.    Here  there  is  a  closed 
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ring  containing  fluid,  and  upon  one  point  of  the  tube  is  an  enlarge- 
ment (H)  which  will  correspond  to  the  heart.  It  is  obvious  that  if 
such  a  ring  made  of  an  ordinary  Higginson's  syringe  and  a  tube  were 
placed  upon  the  table,  there  would  be  no  movement  of  the  fluid  in  it ; 
in  order  to  make  the  fluid  move  there  must  be  a  difference  of 
pressure  between  different,  parts  of  the  fluid,  and  this  difference  of 
pressure  is  caused  in  the  fluid  by  the  pressure  on  it  of  the  heart 
walls.  If,  for  instance,  one  takes  the  syringe  in  one's  hand  and 
squeezes. it,  one  imitates  a  contraction  of  the  heart:  if  the  syringe 
has  no  valves,  the  fluid  would  pass  out  of  each  end  of  it  in  the 
direction  of  the  two  arrows  placed  outside  the  ring.  When  the 
pressure  on  the  syringe  is  relaxed  (this  would  correspond  to  the 
interval  between  the  heart  beats),  the  fluid  would  return  into  the 
heart  again  in  the  direction  of  the  two  arrows  placed  inside  the  ring. 
This,  however,  would  be  merely  a  to-and-fro  movement,  not  a  circula- 
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tion.  Pig.  211  B  shows  how  this  to-and-fro  movement  could,  by  the 
presence  of  valves,  be  converted  into  a  circulation ;  when  the  heart 
contracte  the  fluid  could  pass  only  in  the  direction  of  the  outer 
arrow;  ^hen  the  heart  relaxes  it  could  pass  only  in  the  direction 
of  the  inner  arrow;  the  direction  of  both  arrows  is  the  same,  and 
so  if  the  contraction  and  relaxation  of  the  heart  are  repeated  often 
enough  the  fluid  will  move  round  and  round  within  the  tubular  ring. 

The  main  factor  in  the  circulation  is  difference  of  pressure.  In 
general  terms  fluid  flows  from  where  the  pressure  is  high  to  where  it 
is  lower.  This  difference  of  pressure  is  produced  in  the  first  instance 
by  the  contraction  of  the  heart,  but  we  shall  find  in  our  study  of  the 
vessels  that  some  of  this  pressure  is  stored  up  in  the  elastic  arterial 
walls,  and  keeps  up  the  circulation  during  the  periods  that  the  heart 
is  resting. 

Coming  to  different  groups  in  the  animal  kingdom  we  may  take 
the  crayfish  or  the  lobster  as  instances  of  animals  which  possess  a 
haemolympb  system,  that  is,  there  is  no  distinction  between  blood 
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and  lymph.  The  heart  pumpa  the  circulating  fluid  along  a  system 
of  vessels  which  distribute  it  over  the  body ;  there  are  no  capillaries, 
and  the  hasraolymph  is  discharged  into  the  tissue  spaces ;  it  is  thence 
drained  into  channels  which  convey  it  to  the  gills,  and  after  it  ia 
aerated  there  in  a  set  of  irr^ular  vessels,  it  is  returned  to  the  peri- 
cardium. It  is  sucked  from  the  pericardium  into  the  heart  during 
diastole,  through  five  small  orifices  in  the  cardiac  wall;  during 
systole  these  are  closed  by  valves.  In  these  animals  the  rate  of  flow 
of  tuemolymph  is  necessarily  slow. 

In  worms,  the  circulatory  system  is  almost  as  simple  as  in  the 
schema  just  described ;  the  heart  is 
a  long  contractile  tube  provided 
with  valves,  which  contracts  peri- 
staltically  and  presses  the  blood 
forwards  into  the  aorta  at  its  an- 
terior end ;  this  divides  into  arteries 
for  the  supply  of  the  body;  the 
blood  passes  through  these  to  capil- 
laries, and  is  coUected  by  veins 
which  convolve  to  one  or  two  main 
trunks  that  enter  the  heart  at  its 
posterior  end. 

In  fishes,  the  heart  is  divided 
into  a  number  of  chambers  placed 
in  single  file,  one  in  front  of  the 
other;  the  moat  posterior  which 
receives  the  veins  is  called  the 
sinus  venosus;  this  contracts  and 
Fio.  ill.— TiiaheirtofifrwciuimeMoiein*)    forces    the    blood    into    the    next 
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cavity,  that  of  the  ventricle,  and 
last  of  all  ia  the  aortic  bulb.  From  the  bulb,  branches  pass  to  the 
gills,  where  they  break  up  into  capillaries,  and  the  blood  is  aerated : 
it  then  once  mote  enters  larger  vesaels  which  unite  to  form  the 
dorsal  aorta,  whence  the  blood  is  distributed  by  arteries  to  all 
parts  of  the  body ;  here  it  passes  into  the  systemic  capillaries,  then 
into  the  veins  which  enter  the  sinus  (whence  we  started)  by  a 
few  large  trunks. 

Taking  the  frog  as  an  instance  of  an  amphibian,  we  find  the 
heart  more  complex,-  and  the  simple  peristaltic  action  of  the  heart 
muscle  as  we  have  described  it  in  the  hearts  of  worm  and  fish, 
becomes  correspondingly  modified.  There  is  only  one  ventricle,  but 
there  are  two  auricles,  right  and  left. 

The  ventricle  contains  mixed  blood,  since  it  receives  arterial 
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blood  from  the  left  auricle  (which  is  the  smaller  of  the  two),  and 
venous  blood  from  the  right  auricle ;  the  right  auricle  receives  the 
venooB  blood    from    the  sinua,  which  in  turn  receives  it  from  the 
systemic    veins.        The   left 
aaricle,  aa  in  man,  receives 
the  blood  from  tlie  pulmon- 
ary veins. 

When  the  ventricle  con- 
tracts, it  forces  the  blood 
onward  into  the  aortic  bulb  , 
which  divides  into  branches 
on  each  side  for  the  supply 
of  the  head  (fig.  212,  1), 
luDgB  and  skin  (fig.  212,  3), 
and  the  third  branch  (fig. 
212,  2),  uuites  with  its 
fellow  of  the  opposite  side 
to  form  the  dorsal  aorta  for 

the    supply     of     the     rest    of      F™- M«.-Th.  h«rt  ot  m  m>g  (Bui  «cu]«nto)  from  till 
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find    the     division    of    the 

ventricle  into  two  beginning,  but  it  is  not  complete  till  we  reach 
the  birds.  The  heart  reaches  its  fullest  development  in  mammals, 
and  we  have  already  described  the  human  as  an  example  of  the 
TTiftTiiTnaliaTi  heart.  The  sinus  venosus  is  not  present  as  a  distinct 
chamber  in  the  mammalian  heart  (except  in  a  very  early  foetal  stage), 
but  is  represented  by  that  portion  of  the  right  auricle  at  which  the 
large  veins  enter. 


CHAPTER  XXI 

PHYSIOLOGY  OF  THE   HEART 

The  Cardiac  Cycle. 

The  series  of  changes  which  occur||  in  the  heart  constitutes  the 
cardiac  cycle.  This  must  be  distinguished  from  the  course  of  the 
circulation.  The  term  cycle  indicates  that  if  one  observes  the 
heart  at  any  particular  moment,  the  heart  from  that  moment 
onwards  imdergoes  certain  changes  imtil  it  once  more  assimies  the 
same  condition  that  it  had  at  the  moment  when  the  observatioii 
commenced,  when  the  cycle  is  again  repeated,  and  so  on.  This 
series  of  changes  consists  of  alternate  contraction  and  relaxation. 
Contraction  is  known  as  systole,  and  relaxation  as  diastole. 

The  contraction  of  the  two  auricles  takes  place  simultaneously, 
and  constitutes  the  auricular  systole ;  this  is  followed  by  the  simul- 
taneous contraction  of  the  two  ventricles,  ventricular  systole,  and 
that  by  a  period  during  which  the  whole  of  the  heart  is  in  a  state  of 
relaxation  or  diastole;  then  the  cycle  again  commences  with  the 
auricular  systole. 

Taking  72  as  the  average  number  of  heart  beats  per  minute,  each 
cycle  will  occupy  ^V  of  a  minute,  or  a  little  more  than  08  of  a 
second.  This  may  be  approximately  distributed  in  the  following 
way : — 

Auricular  systole  .  about  0*1  +  Auricular  diastole  .  0*7  =  0*8 
Ventricular  systole  .  ,,  0*8  +  Ventricular  diastole  .  0*5  =  0*8 
Total  systole      .        .       „     0*4  +  Joint  diastole      .        .    0*4  =  0*8 

If  the  speed  of  the  heart  is  quickened,  the  time  occupied  by 
each  cycle  is  diminished,  but  the  diminution  affects  chiefly  the 
diastole.  These  different  parts  of  the  cycle  must  next  be  studied  in 
detail 

The  Auricular  Diastole, — During  this  time,  the  blood  from  the 
large  veins  is  flowing  into  the  auricles,  the  pressure  in  the  veins 
though  very  low  being  greater  than  that  in  the  empty  auricles.  The 
blood  expands  the  auricles,  and  during  the  last  part  of  the  auricular 
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diastole   it    passes   on  into  the  ventricles.    The  dilatation  of  the 

auricles  is  assisted  by  the  elastic  traction  of  the  lungs.     The  lungs 

being  in  a  closed  cavity,  the  thorax,  and  being  distended  with  air, 

are  in  virtue  of  their  elasticity  always  tending  to  recoil  and  squeeze 

the  air  out  of  their  interior ;  in  so  doing  they  drag  upon  any  other 

organ  with  which  their  surface  is  in  contact:  this  elastic  traction 

will  be  greatest  when  the  lungs  are  most  distended,  that  is  during 

inspiration,  and  will  be  more  felt  by  the  thin-walled  auricles  than  by 

the  thick-walled  ventricles  of  the  heart. 

His  Auricular  Systole  is  sudden  and  very  rapid ;  by  contracting, 
the  auricles  empty  themselves  into  the  ventricles.  The  contraction 
commences  at  the  entrance  of  the  great  veins,  and  is  thence  pro- 
pagated towards  the  auriculo- ventricular  opening.  The  reason  why 
the  blood  does  not  pass  backwards  into  the  veins,  but  onward  into 
the  ventricles,  is  again  a  question  of  pressure ;  the  pressure  in  the 
relaxed  ventricles,  which  is  so  small  as  to  exert  a  suction  action  on 
the  auricular  blood,  is  less  than  in  the  veins.  Moreover,  the 
auriculo-ventricular  orifice  is  large  and  widely  dilated,  whereas  the 
mouths  of  the  veins  are  constricted  by  the  contraction  of  their 
muscular  coats.  Though  there  is  no  r^urgitation  of  the  blood 
backwards  into  the  veins,  there  is  a  stagnation  of  the  flow  of  blood 
onwards  to  the  auricles.  The  veins  have  no  valves  at  their  entrance 
into  the  auricles,  except  the  coronary  vein,  which  does  possess  a 
valve ;  there  are  valves,  however,  at  the  junction  of  the  subclavian 
and  internal  jugular  veins. 

Ventricular  Diastole  ;  during  the  last  part  of  the  auricular  diastole 
and  the  whole  of  the  auricular  systole,  the  ventricles  have  been 
relaxed  and  then  filled  with  blood.  The  dilatation  of  the  ventricles 
is  chiefly  brought  about  in  virtue  of  their  elasticity ;  this  is  particu- 
larly evident  in  the  left  ventricle,  with  its  thick  muscular  coat.  It 
is  equal  to  23  mm.  of  mercury,  and  is  quite  independent  of  the 
elastic  traction  of  the  lungs,  which,  however,  in  the  case  of  the 
thinner-walled  right  ventricle  comes  into  play. 

The  Ventricular  Systole ;  this  is  the  contraction  of  the  ventricles, 
and  it  occupies  more  time  than  the  auricular  systole;  when  it 
occurs  the  auriculo-ventricular  valves  are  closed  and  prevent  re- 
gurgitation into  the  auricles,  and  when  the  force  of  the  systole 
is  greatest,  and  the  pressure  within  the  ventricles  exceeds  that  in  the 
laige  arteries  which  originate  from  them,  the  semilunar  valves  are 
opened,  and  the  ventricles  empty  themselves,  the  left  into  the  aorta, 
the  right  into  the  pulmonary  artery.  Each  ventricle  ejects  about 
3  ounces  of  blood  with  each  contraction ;  the  left  in  virtue  of  its 
thicker  waUs  acts  much  more  forcibly  than  the  right.  The  greater 
force  of  the  left  ventricle  is  necessary,  as  it  has  to  overcome  the 
reeistauce  of  the  small  vessels  all  over  the  body ;  whereas  the  right 
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ventricle  has  only  to  overcome  peripheral  resistance  in  the  pulmonary 
district. 

The  shape  of  both  yentricles  during  systole  has  been  described  as  under- 
going an  alteration,  the  diameters  in  the  plane  of  the  base  being  diminished,  and 
the  length  of  the  ventricles  slightly  lessened.  The  whole  heart,  moreover,  moves 
towards  the  right  and  forwards,  twisting  on  its  long  axis  and  exposing  more  of  the 
left  ventricle  anteriorly  than  when  it  is  at  rest  These  movements,  which  were 
first  described  by  Harvey,  have  been  since  Harvey's  time  believed  to  be  the  cause 
of  the  cardiac  impulse  or  apex  beat  which  is  to  be  felt  in  the  fifth  intercostal 
space  about  three  inches  ft*om  the  middle  line.  It  has,  however,  been  shown  by 
Haycraft  that  these  chansres  only  occur  when  the  chest  walls  are  open.  When  the 
heart  contracts  in  a  closed  thorax  it  undergoes  no  rotation,  and  the  contraction  is 
concentric,  that  is,  eaual  in  all  directions.  The  diminution  of  the  heart's  volume 
which  occurs  in  systole  cannot  be  the  cause  of  the  apex  beat ;  it  would  rather  tend 
to  draw  the  chest  wall  inwards  than  push  it  outwards. 

The  apex  beat  is  caused  bv  two  changes  in  the  physical  condition  of  the  heart. 
In  the  first  place,  on  systole  the  heart  becomes  hard  and  tense,  and  secondly,  its 
attachment  to  the  aorta  becomes  rigid  instead  of  being  flexible  as  it  is  in  diastole. 
Thus,  in  systole,  the  heart  becomes  r^dly  fixed  to  the  aorta,  and,  as  this  vessel  is 
curved,  it  tends  to  open  out  into  a  straight  line,  but  is  prevented  by  the  counter- 
resistance  at  the  two  ends  of  the  arch.  These  are  (a)  the  resistance  of  the  chest 
wall  against  the  heart,  and  (h)  that  of  the  vertebrae  and  ribs  against  the  thoracic 
aorta.  The  pressure  of  the  heart  against  the  chest  wall  is  confined  to  a  small  area, 
situated  in  the  fifth  intercostal  space,  because  the  heart  surface  is  much  more  curved 
than  the  internal  thoracic  walL  The  forward  movement  this  pressure  causes  is  the 
apex  beat  It  must  be  noted  that  this  movement  is  not  over  uie  actual  apex  of  the 
heart,  but  is  communicated  from  an  area  on  the  anterior  cardiac  surface. 

Action  of  the  Valves  of  the  Heart. 

1.  The  AtcriciUo- Ventricular, — The  distension  of  the  ventricles 
with  blood  continues  throughout  the  whole  period  of  their  diastole. 
The  auriculo-ventricular  valves  are  gradually  bronght  into  place  by 
some  of  the  blood  getting  behind  the  cusps  and  floating  them  up ; 
by  the  time  that  the  diastole  is  complete,  the  valves  are  in  appo- 
sition, and  they  are  firmly  closed  by  the  reflux  current  caused 
by  the  systole  of  the  ventricles.  The  diminution  in  the  size  of  the 
auriculo-ventricular  rings  which  occurs  during  systole,  renders  the 
auriculo-ventricular  valves  competent  to  close  these  openings.  The 
margins  of  the  cusps  of  the  valves  are  still  more  secured  in  apposition 
with  one  another,  by  the  simultaneous  contraction  of  the  musculi 
papillares,  whose  chordae  tendineae  have  a  special  mode  of  attachment 
for  this  object.  The  cusps  of  the  auriculo-ventricular  valves  meet 
not  by  their  edges  only,  but  by  the  opposed  surfaces  of  their  thin 
outer  borders. 

The  musculi  papillares  prevent  the  auriculo-ventricular  valves 
from  being  everted  into  the  auricle.  For  the  chordae  tendineae  might 
allow  the  valves  to  be  pressed  back  into  the  auricle,  were  it  not  that 
when  the  wall  of  the  ventricle  is  brought  by  its  contraction  nearer 
to  the  auriculo-ventricular  orifice,  the  musculi  papillares  more  than 
compensate  for  this  by  their  own  contraction ;  they  hold  the  cords 
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tight,  and,  by  pulling  down  the  valves,  add  slightly  to  the  force  with 
which  the  blood  is  expelled 

These  statements  apply  equally  to  the  auriculo-ventricular  valves 
on  both  sides  of  the  heart ;  the  closure  of  both  is  generally  complete 
every  time  the  ventricles  contract.  But  in  some  circumstances  the 
tricuspid  valve  does  not  completely  close,  and  a  certain  quantity  of 
blood  is  forced  back  into  the  auricle.  This  has  been  called  its  scffety- 
valve  action.  The  circumstances  in  which  it  usually  happens  are  those 
in  which  the  vessels  of  the  lung  are  already  completely  full  when  the 
right  ventricle  contracts,  as,  e.g,,  in  certain  pulmonary  diseases,  and 
in  very  active  muscular  exertion.  In  these  cases,  the  tricuspid  valve 
does  not  completely  close,  and  the  regurgitation  of  the  blood  may  be 
indicated  by  a  pulsation  in  the  jugular  veins  synchronous  with  that 
in  the  carotid  arteries. 

2.  The  SemUttnar  Valves. — The  commencement  of  the  ventricular 
systole  precedes  the  opening  of  the  aortic  valves  by  a  fraction  of  a 
second,  as  is  proved  by  examining  records  of  the  intraventricular  and 
aortic  pressure  curves  taken  simultaneously.  The  first  result  of  the 
contraction  of  the  ventricles  is  the  closure  of  the  auriculo-ventricular 
valves,  and  as  soon  as  this  has  been  effected  the  intraventricular 
pressure  begins  to  rise.  It  quickly  reaches  a  point  at  which  it  equals 
the  aortic  pressure,  and  then  exceeds  it,  and  as  soon  as  this  pressure 
difference  has  been  established  the  aortic  valves  are  opened  and  blood 
flows  from  the  ventricle  into  the  aorta.  The  valves  are  kept  open  as 
long  as  the  intraventricular  pressure  exceeds  the  aortic,  but  as  soon 
as  the  heart  has  emptied  itself,  the  ventricle  begins  to  relax,  its 
internal  pressure  consequently  begins  to  fall,  and  an  instant  is 
quickly  reached  at  which  it  is  exceeded  by  the  aortic.  The  blood, 
therefore,  tends  to  flow  back  from  the  aorta,  and  in  so  doing  fills  up 
the  pockets  of  the  semilunar  valves,  which  have  always  remained 
partly  filled,  and  brings  them  together  with  a  sharp  movement.  The 
movements  of  the  valves  are  therefore  effected  by  the  occurrence  of 
differences  of  pressure  upon  their  two  faces.  When  they  meet  they 
completely  close  the  orifice,  because  their  inner  edges,  which  are 
thinner  than  the  rest  of  the  valves,  are  brought  into  apposition 
and  held  so  by  the  high  pressure  acting  on  their  aortic  surfaces 
only. 

The  Sounds  of  the  Heart. 

When  the  ear  is  placed  over  the  region  of  the  heart,  two  sounds 
may  be  heard  at  every  beat  of  the  heart,  which  follow  in  quick 
succession,  and  are  succeeded  by  a  pavse  or  period  of  silence.  The 
first  or  systolic  soimd  is  dull  and  prolonged;  its  commencement 
coincides  with  the  impulse  of  the  heart  against  the  chest  wall,  and 
it    lasts   during  the  greater  part  of    the  ventricular  systole;    it 
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just  precedes  the  pulse  at  the  wrist.  The  second  or  diasMie  sound 
is  shorter  and  sharper,  with  a  somewhat  dapping  character,  and 
follows  the  end  of  ventricular  systole,  and  is  audible  ju^t  after  the 
radial  pulse  is  felt.  The  sounds  are  often  but  somewhat  inaptly 
compared  to  the  syllables,  lubb — dUp. 

Causes. — The  exact  cauae  of  the  first  sound  of  the  heart  is  a 
matter  of  diseusaion.    Two  factors  probably  enter  into  it,  viz.,  first, 
the  vibration  of  the  awriculo-ventrieulaT  valves  and  the  chorda  tendinete. 
This  vibration  ia  produced  by  the  increased  intraventricular  pressure 
set  up  when  the  ventricular  systole  commences,  which  puts  the  valves 
on   the  stretch.     It  ia  not  unlikely,  too,  that  the  vibration  of  the 
ventricular  walls  themaelves,  and  of  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery, 
all  of  which  parte  are  suddenly 
put  into  a  state  of  tension  at 
the  moment  of  ventricular  eon- 
traction,  may  have  some  part 
in   producing  the   first  sound. 
The  aecond  factor  is  a  musailar 
sound  produced  by  contraction 
of  the  mass  of  muscular  fibres 
which     forms     the    ventricle. 
Looking  upon  the  contraction  ot 
the  heart  as  a  single  contraction 
and  not  aa  a  aeries  of  contrac- 
tions or  tetanus,  it  is  at  first 
sight  difficult  to  see  why  there 
should  be  any  muscular  sound 
at  all  when  the  heart  contracts, 
^'"•^^^^Zl^^^  °^«  Jt^n"{S"h«7!'    aa  a  aingle  muscular  contraction 
tu^'VJmM  "(shil-w  ^'o«wnor ) """""  "*    ^^^  "'*'  produce  sound.    It  has 
been  su^ested,  however,  that 
it  arises  from  the  repeated  unequal  tension  produced  when  the  wave 
of  muscular  contraction  passes  along  the  very  intricately  arranged 
fibres  of  the  ventricular  walls.     Many  regard  the  valvular  element  as 
the  more  important  of  the  two  factors,  because  the  sound  is  loudest 
at   first,  when   the   vibration  of  the  valves  commences,  aud  fades 
away  as  the  vibrations  ceaae.     If  the  sound  waa  mainly  muscular, 
it  would  be  loudest  when  the  muacidar  contraction  was  moat  powerful, 
which  is  approximately  about  the  middle  of  the  ventricular  systole. 
The  facta  of  dieease  lend  support  to  the  theory  that  the  first  sound 
is  maiuly  valvular;  for  when  the  valves  are  incompetent,  the  first 
sound  is  largely  replaced  by  a  murmur  due  to  regurgitation  of  blood 
into  the  auricle.     After  the  removal  of  the  heart  from  the  body,  the 
muscular  contribution  to  the  first  sound  ia  audible,  but  it  ia  very  faint. 
It  ia  stated  to  have  a  aomewhat  tower  pitch  than  the  valvular  sound. 
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There    is,   on    the  other  hand,  much   to   be   said   against    the 
view    that    the   cause  of  the  first  sound  is  entirely  due  to  vibra- 
tion  of    the   auriculo  -  ventricular   valves.      Any    sound    produced 
by  the  valves  must  be  very  quickly  damped  by  the  high  pressure 
acting  on  their  ventricular  surfaces  only.    The  sustained  character 
of  the  sound  (throughout  practically  the  whole  of  the  ventricular 
systole)  is  on  the  other  hand  exactly  what  is  to  be  expected  if  it  is 
of  muscukur  origrn.     The  argument  that  the  extent  to  which  the 
muscle  sound  contributes  to  the  production  of  the  first  sound  can 
be  judged  from  the  sound  heard  in  an  isolated  and  empty  heart  is 
quite  fallacious,  since  under  these  conditions  the  muscle  is  contract- 
ing gainst  no  resistance. 

The  cause  of  the  second  sound  is  more  simple  than  that  of  the 
first  It  is  entirely  due  to  the  vibration  consequent  on  the  sudden 
stretching  of  the  semilunar  valves  when  they  are  pressed  down  across 
the  orifices  of  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery.  The  influence  of 
these  valves  in  producing  the  sound  was  first  demonstrated  by  Hope, 
who  experimented  with  the  hearts  of  calves.  In  these  experiments 
two  delicate  curved  needles  were  inserted,  one  into  the  aorta,  and 
another  into  the  pulmonary  artery,  below  the  line  of  attachment  of 
the  semilunar  valves,  and,  after  being  carried  upwards  about  half  an 
inch,  were  brought  out  again  through  the  coats  of  the  respective 
vessels,  so  that  in  each  vessel  one  valve  was  included  between  the 
arterial  walls  and  the  wire.  Upon  applying  the  stethoscope  to  the 
vessels,  after  such  an  operation,  the  second  sound  ceased  to  be 
audible.  Disease  of  these  valves,  when  sufficient  to  interfere  with 
their  efficient  action,  also  demonstrates  the  same  fact  by  modifying 
the  second  sound  or  destroying  its  distinctness. 
The  contraction  of  the  auricles  is  inaudible. 
The  first  sound  is  heard  most  distinctly  at  the  apex  beat  in  the 
fifth  interspace ;  the  ^(Bcond  soimd  is  best  heard  over  the  second  right 
costal  cartilage — that  is,  the  place  where  the  aorta  lies  nearest  to 
the  surface.  The  pulmonary  and  aortic  valves  generally  close  simul- 
taneously. In  some  cases,  however,  the  aortic  may  close  slightly 
before  the  pulmonary  valves,  giving  rise  to  a  "  reduplicated  second 
sound."  The  pulmonary  contribution  to  this  sound  is  best  heard  over 
the  second  l^t  cartilage. 

The  Coronary  Arteries. 

The  coronary  arteries  are  the  first  branches  of  the  aorta;  they 
originate  from  the  sinuses  of  Valsalva,  and  are  destined  for  the  supply 
of  the  heart  itself ;  the  entrance  of  the  coronary  vein,  into  the  right 
auricle,  we  have  already  seen  (p.  209). 

Ligature    of    the  coronary  arteries    causes   almost    inmiediate 
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death ;  the  heart,  deprived  of  its  normal  blood-supply,  beats  irregu- 
larly, goes  into  fibrillary  twitchings,  and  then  ceases  to  contract 
altogether. 

In  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart  in  man,  sudden  death  is  by 
no  means  infrequent.  This  is  in  many  cases  due  to  a  growth  in 
thickness  of  the  walls  of  the  coronary  arteries  called  atheroma,  which 
progresses  until  the  lumen  of  these  arteries  is  obliterated,  and  the 
man  dies  almost  as  if  they  had  been  ligatured. 

Self-^teerina  Action  of  the  Heart, — This  expression  was  originated  by  Briicke. 
He  supposed  tnat  the  semilunar  valves  closed  the  orifices  of  the  coronary  arteries 
during  the  systole  of  the  heart  Unlike  all  the  other  arteries  of  the  body,  the 
coronary  arteries  would  therefore  fill  only  during  diastole,  and  this  increased  nilness 
of  the  vessds  in  the  heart  walls  during  diastole  would  assist  the  ventricle  to  dilate. 
This,  however,  is  incorrect ;  the  valves  do  not  cover  the  mouths  of  the  arteries ;  and 
at  the  beginning  of  systole  the  velocity  and  pressure  in  the  coronary  arteries 
increase ;  out  later  on  diuring  systole  the  ventricular  wall  is  so  strongly  contracted 
that  the  muscular  tension  b^M>mes  greater  than  the  coronary  pressure,  and  so  the 
coronary  arteries  and  their  branches  €ure  compressed,  and  the  blood  driven  back 
into  the  aorta;  the  coronary  arteries  are  then  again  filled  with  the  commencing 
diastole.  Self-steering  action  of  the  heart  therefore  exists,  but  it  is  brought  about  in 
a  different  way  from  what  Briicke  supposed. 

Cardiographs. 

A  cardiograph  is  an  instrument  for  obtaining  a  graphic  record 
of  the  heart's  movements.  In  animals  the  heart  may  be  exposed^ 
and  levers  connected  to  its  various  parts  may  be  employed  to 
write  on  a  revolving  blackened  surface. 

A  simple  instrument  for  the  frog's  heart  is  the  following : — 

VF ^ 


Fio.  215.— Simple  Cardiograph  for  frog's  heart. 

The  sternum  of  the  frog  having  been  removed,  the  pericardium 
opened,  and  the  frsenum  (a  small  band  from  the  back  of  the  heart 
to  the  pericardium)  divided,  the  heart  is  pulled  through  the  open- 
ing, a  minute  hook  placed  in  its  apex,  and  this  is  fixed  by  a  silk 
thread  to  a  lever  pivoted  at  F  as  in  the  figure.  The  cardiac  wave 
of  contraction  starts  at  the  sinus,  this  is  followed  by  the  auricular 
systole,  and  that  by  the  ventricular  systole  and  pause.    This   is 
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recorded  as  in  the  next  figure  (fig.  21.6)  by  movements  of  the  writing 
point  at  the  end  of  the  long  arm  of  the  lever.  Such  apparatus  is, 
however,  not  applicable  to  the  human 
heart,  and  all  the  various  forma  of  cardio- 
graph devised  for  this  purpose  are  modi- 
fications of  Marey'a  tambours.  One  of 
those  most  trequently  used  is  depicted  in 
the  next  two  diagrams. 

It  (fig.  217}  consists  of  a  cup-shsDed  metal  box 
over  the  open  front  of  which  is  stretched  an  elastic 
india-rubber  membrane,  upon  which  is  fixed  a  small 


knob  of  hard  wood  or  ivoiy.     Thia  knob,  however, 
may  be  attached,  as  in  the  ngure,  to  the  side  of 
box  by  means  of  a  spring,  and  mav  be  made  ti 


box  by  means  ot  a  spring,  and  mav  be  made  to  act 
upon  a  metal  disc  attached  to  the  elastic  membrane. 
The  knob  is  for  application   to  the  chest  wall 
over  the  apex  beat     The  box  or  tambour  communi-      _        „,.„_,,  ,   ^  , 

cates  by  means  of  an  air-tight  tube  with  the  interior  h»rt   cVbS?riS  wrlc^r! 

of  a  second  tambour,  in  connection  »-ith  which  is  a  fOlLoned'by  vmtncuiu  but; 

long   and   light  lever.    The  shock  of  the   heart's  T,  tims  fn  b»lf  B«ond.. 

impulse  being  communicated  to  the  ivory  knob  and 

through  it  to  the  first  tambour,  the  effect  is  at  once  transmitted  by  the  column 
of  air  in  the  elastic  tube  to  the  interior  of  the  second  tambour  (fig.  218),  also  closed, 
and  through  the  elastic  and  movable  lid  of  the  latter  to  the  lever,  which  is  placed  In 
connection  with  a  registering  apparatus,  which  consists  of  a  cylinder  covered  with 


Fio.  »1T.— C«ni:oBi»pli.    (Smdsraon'i.) 

smoked  paper,  revolving  with  a  definite  velocity.  The  point  of  the  lever  writes 
upon  the  paper,  and  a  tracing  of  the  heart's  impulse  or  canUogram  is  thus 
obtained. 

Fig.  219  represents  a  typical  tracing  obtained  in  this  way.  The 
first  small  riHe  of  the  lever  is  caused  by  the  auricular,  the  second 
larger  rise  by  the  ventricular  systole ;  the  downstroke  represents  the 
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pause,  the  tremara  at  the  commencement  of  which  are  partly  instru- 
mental and  partly  caused  by  the  closure  of  the  semilunar  valves. 


Another  method  of  obtaining  a  tracing  from  one's  own  heart 
consists  in  dispensing  with  the  first  tambour,  and  placing  the  tube 
of  the  recording  tambour  in  one's  mouth,  and  holding  the  breath 


1  tliB  taeut.    To  be  ruad  from  JAft  to  rfflbt- 

though  keeping  the  glottis  open.  The  chest  then  acts  as  the  first 
tambour,  and  the  movements  of  the  lever  (cardio-pneumatogram)  may 
be  written  in  the  usual  way. 

Intracardiac  Pressore. 

The  tracii^s  of  the  cardiograph  are,  however,  very  variable,  and 
their  interpretation  is  a  matter  of  discussion.  A  much  better  method 
of  obtaining  a  graphic  record  of  the  events  of  the  cardiac  cycle  con- 
sists in  connecting  the  interior  of  an  animal's  heart  with  recording 
apparatus.  There  are  several  methods  by  which  the  intracardiac 
pressure  may  be  recorded. 

By  placing  two  small  india-rubber  air-b^s  or  cardiac  sov/nds  down 
the  jugular  vein  into  the  interior  respectively  of  the  right  auricle  and 
the  right  ventricle,  and  a  third  in  an  intercostal  space  in  front  of  the 
heart  of  a  living  animal  (horse),  and  placing  these  bags,  by  means  of 
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long  narrow  tubes,  in  communication  with  three  tambours  with 
levere,  arranged  one  over  the  others  in  connection  with  a  roistering 
apparatus  (fig.  220),  Ohauveau  and  Marey  were  able  to  record  and 


measure  the  variations  of  the  intracardiac  pressure  and  the  compara- 
tive duration  of  the  contractions  of  the  auricles  and  ventricles.  By 
means  of  the  same  apparatus,  the  synchromsm  of  the  impulse  wiUt 
the  coDtractioQ  of  the  ventricles  is  ako  shown. 

In  the  tracing  (fig.  221),  the  inter- 
vals between  the  vertical  lines  represent 
periods  of  a  tenth  of  a  second.  The 
parts  on  which  any  given  vertical  line 

falls  repreaent  simultaneous  events.    It  ' 

will  be  seen  that  the  contraction  of  the 
auricle,  indicated  by  the  marked  curve 
at  A  in  the  first  tracing,  causes  a  slight 

increase  of  pressure  in  the  ventricle,  ' 

which  is  shown  at  a'  in  the  second 
tracing,  and  produces  also  a  slight  im- 
pulse, which  is  indicated  by  a"  in  the  ' 
third  tracing.     The  large  curve  of  the 
ventricular  and  the  impulse  tracings, 
between  a'  and  d',  and  a"  and  d",  are 
caused  by  the  ventricular  contraction ; 
while  the  smaller  imdulations,  between 
B  and  C,  b'  and  c',  b'  and  c",  are  caused         »pe*™™"- 
by  (he  vibrations  consequent  on  the  tightening  and  closure  of  the 
anrioolo-ventricular  valves. 

Much  objection  has,  however,  been  taken  to  this  method  of 
investigation.  First,  because  it  does  not  admit  of  both  positive 
and  negative  pressure  being  recorded.     Secondly,  because  the  method 

Q 


Pio.  JSl.— TrMlngi  of  (1),  IntnumrlciiUr, 
•nd  (S),  Intniy«nlrtinil«r  preworB, 
ud(l),ortlia  impulH  oft&ehHit: 
to  be  rend  froco  l«ft  to  right;  ob- 
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is  only  applicable  to  large  animals,  such  as  the  horse.  Thirdly, 
because  the  intraventricular  changes  of  pressure  are  communicated 
to  the  recording  tambour  by  a  long  elastic  column  of  air;  and 
fourthly,  because  the  tambour  arrangement  has  a  tendency  to  record 
inertia  vibrations.  Bolleston  reinvestigated  the  subject  with  a  more 
suitable  but  rather  complicated  apparatus.  The  principle  of  his 
method  consisted  in  placing  the  cavity  of  a  heart-chamber  in 
communication  with  a  recording  apparatus  by  means  of  a  tube 
containing  saline  solution.  His  recording  apparatus  consisted  of  a 
lever  connected  to  a  piston ;  the  upward  and  downward  movements 
of  the  piston-rod  were  due  to  the  varying  pressures  exerted  on  the 
blood  by  the  contraction  and  dilatation  of  the  heart. 

Another  and  still  better  method  of  overcoming  the  imperfections 
of  Marey's  tambour  is  by  the  use  of  Hiirthle's  manometer  (fig.  222). 


Fio.  22S.— Hiirthle's  Manometer. 


In  this  the  tambour  is  very  small,  the  membrane  is  made  of  thick 
rubber,  and  the  whole,  including  the  tube  that  connects  it  to  the 
heart,  is  filled  with  a  strong  saline  solution  (saturated  solution  of 
so4ium  sulphate). 

The  tracing  obtained  by  this  instrument,  when  connected  with 
the  interior  of  the  ventricle,  is  represented  in  the  next  figure. 


Fio.  228.— Curve  of  intraventricular  prMsure.    (After  Hiirthle.) 

The  auricular  systole  causes  a  small  rise  of  pressure  (a  b)  ;  it  lasts 
about  '05  second.  It  is  immediately  followed  by  the  ventricular  con- 
traction, which  lasts  from  B  to  D.  From  B  to  o  the  ventricle  is 
getting  up  pressure,  so  that  at  c  it  equals  the  aortic  pressure.  This 
takes  '02  to  '04  second.  Just  beyond  c  the  aortic  valves  open,  and 
blood  is  driven  into  the  aorta;  the  outflow  lasts  from  c  to  D  ('2 
second).  At  D  the  ventricle  relaxes.  The  flat  top  of  the  curve  is 
spoken  of  as  the  systolic  plateau,  and  according  to  the  state  of  the 
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heart  and  the  peripheral  resistance  may  present  a  gradual  ascent  or 
descent ;  it  occupies  about  '18  second.  .Almost  immediately  after  the 
relaxation  begins  the  intraventricular  pressure  falls  below  the 
aortic,  so  that  the  aortic  valves  close  near  the  upper  part  of  the 
descent  at  K 

The  actual  amount  of  pressure  in  the  heart  is  measured  by  a 
mercurial  manometer,  which  is  connected  to  the  heart  by  a  tube  con- 
taining a  valve.  This  was  first  used  by  Goltz  and  Gaule.  If  the  valve 
permits  fluid  to  go  only  from  the  heart,  the  manometer  will  indicate 
the  maximum  pressure  ever  attained  during  the  cycle.  If  it  is 
turned  the  other  way,  it  will  indicate  the  minimimi  pressure.  The 
following  are  some  of  the  measurements  taken  from  the  dog's  heart 
in  terms  of  millimetres  of  mercury : — 


Left  ventricle 
Right  ventricle 
Right  auricle . 


Maximum 
pressTixe. 

140  mm. 

60  mm. 

20  mmu 


Minimum 
pressure. 

-  30  to  40  mm. 
-15  mm. 

-  7  to  8  mm. 


By  a  n^ative  (  — )  pressure  one  means  a  pressure  less  than  that  of 
the  atmosphere,  so  that  the  mercury  is  sucked  up  in  the  limb  of  the 
manometer  towards  the  heart. 

Another  valuable  instrument  introduced  by  HUrthle  is  called  the  differential 
manometer.  In  this  instrument,  two  cannulse  are  brought  into  connection  with 
tambours  (a  and  b)  which  work  on  points  of  a  lever  at  equal  distances  from  and  on 


Pio.  224.— Diagram  of  Hlirtlile's  differential  Manometer. 

opposite  sides  of  its  fulcrum  (f).  The  lever  sets  in  motion  a  writing  style  (s).  This 
instrument  enables  us  to  determine  the  relations  of  the  pressure  changes  in  any 
two  cavities.  For  instance,  suppose  a  is  connected  to  the  left  ventricle,  and  b  to 
the  aorta ;  when  the  pressure  in  the  ventricle  is  greater  than  that  in  the  aorta,  the 
writing  style  will  be  raised ;  when  the  pressure  in  the  aorta  is  greater  than  that  in 
the  ventricle,  the  style  wiU  fall ;  when  the  two  pressures  are  equal,  it  will  be  in  the 
sero  position. 

The  Mectro-Cardioffrajn. 

The  muscular  tissue  of  the  heart  gives  rise  on  action  to  an 
electrical  disturbance  which  is  in  all  essential  features  the  same 
as  the  diphasic  variation  we  have  already  studied  in  Chapter  XI. 
in  connection  with  voluntary  muscle.  The  excised  beating  heart 
of  a  frog  can   be  readily  connected  either  to  a  galvanometer  or 
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electrometer,  and  the  different  phases  of  the  action  current  can  in 
the  former  case  be  ascertained  by  watching  the  movements  of  the 
magnetic  needle,  and  in  the  latter  case  by  watching  under  the 
microscope  the  movements  of  the  meniscus  of  mercury  in  the  capil- 
lary tube.  It  the  eyepiece  of  the  microscope  is  removed,  and  the 
image  of  the  mercurial  column  allowed  to  fall  on  a  moving  photo- 
graphic plate,  a  graphic  record  is  obtained,  in  which  the  to-and-fro 
movements  of  the  mercury  are  shown  as  waves.  Such  a  graphic 
record  is  termed  an  electro-cardiogram,  and  one  of  these  is  shown 
in  the  next  figure  (fig.  225). 


Fio.  225.— Klectru-cardiugram  from  frog's  veuliioie.  Dipha^iic  variatiou.  ISimultautwua  photograph 
of  a  single  beat  (upper  black  line),  and  the  accompanying  electrical  change  indicated  by  the  level 
of  the  black  area,  which  shows  the  varying  level  of  mercury  in  a  capillaEy  electrometer.  The  time* 
tracing  at  the  top  marks  tenths  of  a  second.    (Waller.) 

It  is,  however,  possible  (as  Waller  first  demonstrated)  to  obtain 
an  electro- cardiogram  in  the  intact  animal,  and  even  in  man.  If  a 
dog  is  placed  with  a  fore  paw  in  a  basin  of  salt  solution,  and  a  hind 
paw  in  another,  and  the  two  basins  are  led  off  to  the  electrometer, 
the  electrical  changes  produced  by  the  beating  heart  will  be  con- 
ducted through  the  body  of  the  animal  and  through  the  electrometer, 
and  the  movements  of  the  mercury  can  be  watched  with  a  microscope 
or  recorded  on  a  travelling  photographic  plate.  By  the  use  of  this 
method  Miss  Buchanan  has  succeeded  in  performing  what  otherwise 
would  have  been  the  impossible  task  of  counting  the  heart  rate  of 
small  mammals  such  as  mice.  The  photographic  plate  must  travel 
at  great  speed,  and  the  notches  in  the  shadow  of  the  mercurial 
column,  which  correspond  to  the  heart-beats,  were  found  in  the 
mouse  to  occur  at  the  rate  of  700  per  minute.  In  a  corresponding 
way  the  human  electro-cardiogram  can  be  registered,  as  shown  in 
fig.  226.  In  that  particular  experiment,  the  "lead-offs"  were  from 
mouth  and  left  foot.  It  is  more  usual  to  employ  one  hand  and 
one  foot. 

We  must,  however,  recognise  that  the  heart  muscle  is  not  a 
simple  longitudinal  strip  like  a  sartorius,  but  is  arranged  in  a  com- 
plex way,  and  in  the  mammalian  heart  is  arranged  around  four 
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chambers,  and  that  the  left  and  right  sides  are  contracting 
simultaneously.  One  would  therefore  anticipate  that  there  would 
be  a  corresponding  complexity  in  the  electrical  record  of  the  intact 
organ.  This  expectation  has  been  verified  by  later  work  in  which 
investigators  have  used  more  sensitive  instruments.  But  there  was 
some  indication  of  this  even  in  the  records  of  the  earlier  workers 
who  employed  the  capillary  electrometer.  Thus  Bayliss  and 
Starling  described  in  the  mammalian  heart  a  triphasic  variation, 
and  Grotch  by  means  of  careful  experiments  on  both  cold  and  warm 
blooded  animals,  has  shown  that  this  is  explicable  in  the  following 


Pio.  Si6.— HamAn  heart.  Eleetro-cardiogram,  EE,  and  simnltaneons  cardiogram,  CG.  Time,  tt,  is 
mariced  in  i^th  aeoond.  The  lead-oflb  to  the  capillary  electrometer  were  from  the  month  to  the 
nilphnrle  acid,  and  firom  the  left  foot  to  the  mercury.    (Waller.) 

way.  Leaving  out  of  account  complications  due  to  auricular 
activity,  he  has  shown  that  the  contraction  process  in  each  ventricle 
and  its  electrical  concomitant  commences  at  the  part  of  the  base  of 
the  ventricle  where  it  is  continuous  with  its  respective  auricle ;  the 
contraction  wave  travels  to  the  apex  and  returns  to  the  part  of  the 
base  from  which  the  aorta  on  one  side  and  the  pulmonary  artery  on 
the  other  side  arise.  An  electrode  placed  on  the  base  will  therefore 
record  the  increased  positivity  at  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the 
ventricular  contraction ;  the  electrode  on  the  apex  will  record  the 
middle  phase  when  the  contraction  wave  reaches  that  point,  and 
causes  an  increase  of  positivity  there. 

By  far  the  most  delicate  instrument  now  in  use  is  Einthoven's 
String  Galvanometer  (see  p.  121),  and  during  the  last  few  years  it 
has  teen  much  employed,  not  only  by  Einthoven  himself,  but  by 
numerous  other  observers,  including  Dr  T.  Lewis,  in  this  country. 
The  excursions  of  the  thread  or  string  can  be  photographed,  and  the 
following  diagram  is  a  cardio-electrogram  obtained  from  the  human 
heart  during  a  single  beat,  the  electrodes  being  connected  with  the 
right  and  left  hands. 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a  small  movement  due  to  the 
auricular  systole,  and  several  large  ones  which  accompany  ventricular 
contraction.     The  exact  meaning  of  these  different  waves  is  still  far 
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from  clear,  and  the  extent  of  each  varies  considerably  even  in  health, 
but  in   heart  disease  the  electro-cardiogram  shows   very  marked 
differences  from  the  normal,  especially  in  cases  of  "  he^rt-block." 
When  in  the  future  the  meaning  of  each  part  of  the  record  is  under 
stood,  the  physician  will  be  provided  with  a  new  help  to  diagnosis. 


Q 

Fio.  227.— Bleotro-cardiogram  obtained  by  phot<Mtraplilng  the  moyementt  of  the  thread  of  a  String 
Galvanometer.  The  electrodes  were  oonnected  to  a  man's  right  and  left  haudt.  Waves  upwaids 
indicate  that  the  base  (right  ventricle)  is  galvanometrically  negative  to  the  apex  (left  ventricle) ; 
downward  waves  have  the  opposite  meaning.  Wave  P  accompanies  auricnlar  systole;  waves 
Q,  R,  8,  and  T  occur  during  ventricular  systole.  The  time-tracing  (T)  shows  tenths  of  a  second. 
(After  Binthoven.) 

The  Gardiophonogram, — An  interesting  extension  of  this  work 
consists  in  the  registration  of  the  heart  sounds.  This  was  first  done 
by  Hiirthle  some  years  ago,  but  Einthoven's  string  galvanometer,  as 
an  instrument  of  precision  far  exceeding  these  previously  used, 
has  enabled  him  to  repeat  this  work  with  much  greater  accuracy.  A 
stethoscope  is  placed  over  the  chest  and  connected  to  a  microphone, 
which  magnifies  the  heart  sounds ;  the  vibrations  in  the  microphone 
are  communicated  as  electrical  changes  by  a  transformer  to  the 
string  galvanometer,  the  movements  of  the  quartz  fibre  being  finally 
photographed  on  a  travelling  plate.  If  simultaneously  an  electro- 
cardiogram is  taken,  the  simultaneity  of  the  first  heart  sound  with 
the  ventricular  systole,  and  of  the  second  heart  sound  with  the  com- 
mencement of  ventricular  diastole,  are  very  conclusively  demon- 
strated. In  heart  disease  where  the  adventitious  sounds  called 
murmurs  are  present,  their  time  relationships  in  the  cardiac  cycle 
are  most  clearly  seen. 

Einthoven  has  farther  found  the  presence  of  a  third  heart  sound,  which  is 
inaudible  to  the  unaided  ear,  although  it  was  first  described  by  Dr  A.  G.  Gibson 
of  Oxford,  in  a  patient  in  whom  it  was  very  pronounced,  by  means  of  ordinary 
auscultation.  It  seems,  however,  to  be  present  in  all  human  hearts  in  varying 
degrees  of  intensity  when  the  cardiophonogram  is  examined.  It  occurs  durin^r 
diastole,  and  follows  the  second  sound  after  a  short  pause.  It  is  not  due  to  a 
reduplication  of  the  second  sound,  nor  is  it  a  presystolic  murmur  such  as  can  be 
heard  in  man  when  there  is  obstruction  at  the  auriculo-ventricular  orifices. 
Einthoven  adduces  evidence  against  both  these  views,  and  believes  it  is  produ(*ed 
at  the  aortic  orifice;  the  semilunar  valves  and  the  neighbouring  portion  of  the 
aortic  wall  being  thrown  for  a  second  time  and  for  a  snort  period  into  vibration 
by  the  changes  in  the  aortic  pressure  which  occur  during  diastole. 
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Frequency  of  the  Heart's  Action. 

The  heart  of  a  healthy  adult  man  contracts  about  72  times  in  a 
minute;  but  many  circumstances  cause  this  rate  to  vary  even  in 
health.  The  chief  are  age,  temperament,  sex,  food  and  drink, 
exercise,  time  of  day,  posture,  atmospheric  pressure,  temperature. 
Some  figures  in  reference  to  the  influence  of  age  are  appended. 

The  frequency  of  the  heart's  action  gradually  diminishes  from  the 
commencement  to  near  the  end  of  life,  thus : — 


Before  birth  the  avenge  number 

of  pulsations  per  minute  is  .  150 
Just  after  birth  .  .  from  140  to  180 
During  the  first  year  .  „  180  to  115 
During  the  second  year     „    115  to  100 


About  the  seventh  year  .  from  90  to  85 
About     the     fourteenth 

85  to  80 


year     . 
In  adult  age 
In  old  age 


»» 


t« 


>t 


80  to  70 
70  to  60 


In  health  there  is  a  uniform  relation  between  the  frequency  of 
the  heart -beats  and  of  the  respirations;  the  proportion  being  1 
respiration  to  3  or  4  beats.  The  same  relation  is  generally  main- 
tained in  cases  in  which  the  action  of  the  heart  is  naturally 
accelerated,  as  after  food  or  exercise;  but  in  disease  this  relation 
may  cease. 

Work  of  the  Heart 

Waller  compares  the  work  performed  by  the  heart  in  a  day  to 
that  done  by  an  able-bodied  labourer  working  hard  for  two  hours. 
The  heart's  work  consists  in  discharging  blood  against  pressure,  and 
in  imparting  velocity  to  it  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  know,  how 
much  blood  is  expelled  from  the  heart  at  each  beat,  the  time 
occupied  in  such  expulsion,  the  velocity  with  which  the  blood  is 
expelled,  and  the  pressure  against  which  the  heart  has  to  act. 
Without  going  into  the  somewhat  elaborate  calculations  obtained 
from  these  and  other  data,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that  about 
:2V  of  the  total  energy  of  the  heart  is  used  in  imparting  velocity  to 
the  blood,  but  when  the  blood  reaches  the  aorta  the  velocity  is  checked, 
and  that  the  kinetic  energy  of  the  blood  in  the  aorta  is  only  about 
^^jf  of  the  total  energy  imparted  to  the  blood  by  the  heart 

The  Output  of  the  Heart — Direct  measurements  of  the  hearths  output  have 
been  made  by  Stolnikow  and  Tigerstedt  The  former  cut  off  the  whole  of  the 
systemic  circulation  in  the  dog,  and  then  measured  the  amount  of  blood  passing 
through  the  simplified  circulation,  which  consisted  only  of  the  pulmonary  and 
coronary  vessels  oy  means  of  a  cylinder  interposed  on  the  course  of  the  vessels, 
(see  fig.  228)i  Tigerstedt  made  his  observations  by  means  of  a  Stromuhr  (see  next 
chapter)  inserted  Into  the  aorta.  Severe  operative  measures  of  this  kind,  however, 
interfere  with  the  circulation  a  good  deal. 

G.  N.  Stewart  has  Introduced  an  ingenious  method,  the  principle  of  which  is 
the  following : — A  solution  of  an  innocuous  substance,  which  can  be  easily  recog- 
nised and  estimated,  is  allowed  to  flow  for  a  definite  time  and  at  a  uniform  rate  into 
the  heart;  the  substance  selected  was  sodium  chloride.    This  mingles  with  the 
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blood  and  passes  into  the  circulation.  At  a  convenient  point  of  the  vascular 
system,  a  sample  of  blood  is  drawn  off  just  before  the  i^ection,  and  an  equal 
amount  during  the  passage  of  the  salt ;  the  quantity  of  the  sodium  chloride 
solution  which  must  be  ^ded  to  the  first  sample  in  order  that  it  may  contain 
as  much  as  the  second  sample  is  determined.  This  determination  ^ves  the 
extent  to  which  the  salt  solution  has  been  mixed  with  the  blood  in  tne  heart, 

and  knowing  the  quantity  of  the  solu^ 
tion  which  has  run  into  the  heart,  the 
output  in  a  given  time  can  be  calculated. 
All  these  experiments  have  been  on 
animals.  The  results  obtained  neces- 
sarkly  vanr  with  the  sise  of  the  animal 
used,  ana  with  the  rate  at  which  the 
heart  is  beating.  If  the  same  relation- 
ship holds  for  man  as  for  animals, 
Stewart  calculates  that  in  a  man  weigh- 
ing 70  kilos  the  output  of  each  ventricle 
per  second  is  less  than  0*002  of  the  body 
weight,  «.«.,  about  105  grammes  of 
blood  per  second,  or  87  grammes  (about 
80  c.c)  per  heart-beat  with  a  pulse  rate 
of  72. 

An  instrument  called  the  eardi- 
ofMter  was  invented  by  Roy  for  reffts- 
tering  the  output  of  the  heart  His 
instrument  was  made  of  metal,  and  oil 
was  used  as  the  transmitUng  medium 
in  its  interior.  A  simple  modification 
of  this  applicable  to  the  heart  of  a  small 
mammal  like  a  cat  has  been  devised  by 
Barnard.  It  consists  of  an  indiar-rubb^ 
tennis  ball  with  a  circular  orifice  cut  in 
one  side  of  it  laree  enough  to  admit  the 
heart ;  a  glass  tube  is  securely  fixed  into 
a  small  opening  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  ball.  The  animal  is  anaesthetised, 
and  its  thorax  opened.  The  animal  is 
kept  alive  by  artificial  respiration. 
The  pericardium  is  then  opened  by  a 
crucial  incision,  the  heart  is  slipped  into 
the  ball ;  the  pericardium  overlaps  the 
outside  of  the  ball,  and  the  apparatus 
is  rendered  air-tight  by  smearing  the 
edges  of  the  hole  witii  vaseline.  The 
four  corners  of  the  pericardium  are  then 
tightly  tied  by  ligatures  round  the  glass 
tube  just  mentioned.  This  tube  is  con- 
nected by  a  stout  india-rubber  tube  to 
a  Marey*s  tambour  or  a  piston-recorder, 
the  writing-point  of  which  is  applied  to 
a  moving  blackened  cylinder.  When 
the  heart  contracts,  air  will  be  with- 


Fio.  2S8.— Stolnikow's  appanttoa.  A  and  B  are 
two  cylinders  fitted  with  floate  provided  with 
writing-points  at  their  upper  enas.  The  tube 
from  &e  lower  end  of  each  biAircates  into 
two,  a  and  v  from  A ;  a'  and  v'  firom  B.  a  and 
al  are  united  together  and  enter  the  right 
carotid  artery ;  v  and  v'  unite  and  are  inaeited 
into  the  luperior  vena  cava.  The  remaining 
branches  of  the  aorta  and-  the  inferior  vena 
cava  are  tied.  B  la  first  filled  with  deflbrin- 
ated  blood,  which  passes  down  v'  into  the 
right  auricle,  thence  to  the  rl^t  •ventricle, 
lungs  fwhere  it  is  oxygenated),  and  then 
enters  the  left  side  of  the  heart ;  the  left 
ventricle  expels  it  by  the  tube  a  into  A,  so 
that  the  float  in  A  rises  while  that  in  B  falls. 
As  soon  as  B  is  empty  the  tubes  v  and  a' 
which  were  previously  damped  are  released, 
and  v'  and  a  are  clamped  instead.  The  left 
ventricle  now  expels  its  blood  by  the  tube  a' 
into  the  cylinder  B ;  simultaneously  A  empties 
itself  through  v  into  the  right  side  of  the 
heart.  Zigzag  lines  are  thus  traced  by  the 
writing-points  on  the  top  of  the  floats,  and 
thair  fiequency  enables  one  to  estimate  the 
output  of  the  left  ventricle  in  a  given  time. 
(After  SUrUng.) 


drawn  from  the  tambour  to  the  cardi- 
ometer;  when  the  heart  expands,  the  air  will  move  in  the  reverse  direction. 
These  movements  are  written  by  the  end  of  the  lever  of  the  tambour,  and  varia- 
tions in  the  excursions  of  this  lever  correspond  with  variations  in  the  amount  of 
blood  expelled  from  or  drawn  into  the  heart  with  systole  and  diastole  respec- 
tively, by  calibrating  the  instrument  the  actual  volume  of  the  blood  expelled  can 
be  ascertained. 
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Innervation  of  the  Heart. 

The  nerves  of  the  heaxt,  which  under  normal  circumstances 
control  its  movements,  are : — 

1.  Cardiac  branches  of  the  vagus  (inhibitory  fibres). 

2.  Cardiac  branches  of  the  sympathetic  (augmentor  and  acceler- 
ator fibres). 

These  pass  to  the  heart  and  terminate  in  certain  collections  of 
ganglion  ceUs  in  its  wall  (terminal  ganglia) ;  from  these  cells  post- 
ganglionic fibres  are  distributed  among  the  muscular  fibres.  In 
addition  to  these  nerves,  which  are  efferent,  we  have  to  mention : — 

The  sensory  or  afferent  nerves  of  the  heart,  the  best  known  of 
which  is  called  the  depresfor  nerve.  This  nerve,  starting  from  the 
cardiac  tissue,  joins  the  vagus  trunk ;  it  passes  to  the  bulb,  especially 
to  the  vaso-motor  centra  We  shall  therefore  postpone  its  study 
until  we  are  considering  the  vaso-motor  nerves. 

The  Vagus. — The  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  cranial  nerves  arise 
close  tc^ther  from  the  grey  matter  in  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle, 
and  leave  the  bulb  by  a  number  of  rootlets.  These  rootlets  are 
divided  by  Grossmann  into  three  groups,  a,  h,  and  e ;  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  blending  of  the  rootlets  before  they  ultimately  emerge  &om 
the  skull,  but  the  a  (the  uppermost)  group  corresponds  fairly 
well  with  the  fibres  of  the  glossopharyngeal,  h  with  those  of 
the  vagus,  and  e  (the  lowermost)  with  those  of  the  spinal  acces- 
sory. The  rootlets  of  the  tenth  nerve  pass  through  two  ganglia 
called  respectively  the  jugular  ganglion,  and  the  ganglion  trunci 
vagi.  The  fibres  of  the  spinal  accessory  nerve  which  join  the 
vagus  are  chiefly  motor,  especially  to  the  larynx,  but  some  go  to  the 
heart.  The  vagus  gives  off  branches  to  many  organs,  pharynx,  larynx, 
heart,  lungs,  oesophagus,  and  various  abdominal  organs.  We  have, 
however,  in  this  place  only  to  deal  with  its  cardiac  fibres.  It  has 
been  known  since  the  experiments  of  the  Brothers  Weber  in  1845 
that  stimulation  of  one  or  both  vagi  produces  slowing  or  stoppage  of 
the  beats  of  the  heart.  It  has  since  been  shown  that  in  all  vertebrate 
animals,  this  is  the  normal  result  of  vagus  stimulation ;  the  pheno- 
menon is  called  inhibition,  and  the  nerve-fibres  cardio-inhlbitory. 
Section  of  one  vagus  produces  slight  acceleration  of  the  heart ;  this 
result  is  better  marked  when  both  vagi  are  divided.  This  shows  that 
the  restraining  influence  of  the  vagus  is  being  continuously  exercised ; 
it  is,  however,  foimd  that  the  amount  of  vagus  control  varies  a 
good  deal  in  different  animals.  The  most  potent  artificial  stimulus 
which  can  be  applied  to  the  vagus  nerve  to  produce  inhibition  of  the 
heart  is  a  rapidly  interrupted  induction  current ;  severe  mechanical 
stimuli  have  a  slight  effect,  but  chemical  and  thermal  stimuli  are 
ineffectiva 
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A  certain  amount  of  confusion  has  arisen  as  to  the  effect  of  vagus 
stimulation,  because  bo  many  experiments  have  been  made  on  the 
fr<^.  In  this  animal  the  eympathetic  fibres  join  the  vagus  after  it 
leaves  the  skull,  and  so  what  is  usually  called  the  v^us  in  this 
animal  should  more  properlv  be  termed  the  vagosympatketic.  It  will 
readily  be  understood  that  by  stimulating  a  mixed  nerve,  one  obtains 
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an  intermixture  of  effects.  If,  however,  one  stimulates  the  intra- 
cranial Tt^ua  before  the  sympathetic  blends  with  it,  a  pure  inhibitory 
effect  is  obtained.  Figs.  229  and  230  show  the  common  effect  of 
stimulating  the  mixed  trunk ;  the  inhibitory  effect  is  usually  mani- 
fested first,  and  this  is  followed   by  the  augmentor  effect  due  to 
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sympathetic  action.  Bat  it  is  by  no  means  infrequent  to  obtain  the 
phenomena  in  the  reverse  order.  It  is  often  stated  that  the  riglit 
nerve  contains  more  inhibitory  fibres  than  the  left,  but  this  is  by  no 
means  a  constant  rule.  One  can  always  obtain  good  inhibition  if  the 
stimulus  is  applied  to  the  wall  of  the  sinus;  here  one  stimulates 
the  post-gangl ionic  fibres  which  originate  from  the  nerve-cells  in 
the  sinus  ganglion  around  which  the  vagi  terminate. 
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The  effect  of  the  stimulus  is  not  immediately  seen ;  one  or  more 
beats  may  occur  before  stoppage  of  the  heart  takes  place,  and  slight 
stimulation  may  produce  only  slowing  and  not  complete  stoppage  of 
the  heart  (fig.  230).  The  stoppage  may  be  due  either  to  prolongation 
of  the  diastole,  as  is  usually  the  case,  or  to  diminution  of  the  systole. 
Vagus  stimulation  lessens  the  conductivity  of  the  cardiac  tissue,  but 
it  does  not  abolish  the  irritability  of  the  heart-muscle,  since  direct 
mechanical  stimulation  may  bring  out  a  beat  during  the  standstill 
caused  by  vagus  stimulation.  The  inhibition  of  the  beats  varies  in 
duration,  but  if  the  stimulation  is  a  prolonged  one,  the  beats  reappear 
before  the  current  is  shut  off.  This  is  known  as  "  vagus  escape,"  and 
is  probably  due  to  fatigue  of  the  vagal  endings. 

The  Sympathetic. — The  influence  of  the  sympathetic  is  the 
reverse  of  that  of  the  vagus.  Stimulation  of  the  sympathetic 
produces  acceleration  of  the 
heart-beats,  and  as  a  rule,  sec- 
tion of  the  nerve  produces 
slowing.  Hence  the  nerve  is 
also  in  constant  action  like 
the  vagus.  The  acceleration 
produced  by  stimulation  of  the 
sympathetic  fibres  is  accom- 
panied by  increased  force,  and 
so  the  action  of  the  nerve  is 
also  termed  augrnentor.  It  is 
probable  that  the  augmentor 
fibres  are  distinct  from  the 
accelerator  fibres,  because  in 
mammals  one  or  two  of  the 
small  nerves  leaving  the  stel- 
late ganglion  on  stimulation 
produce  augmentation  without 
acceleration. 

The  fibres  of  the  sympa- 
thetic system  which  influence 
the  heart-beat  in  the  frog, 
leave  the  spinal  cord  by  the 
anterior  root  of  the  third 
spinal  nerve,  and  pass  by  the 
ramus  commimicans  to  the 
third     sympathetic    ganglion, 

then  to  the  second  sympathetic  ganglion,  then  by  the  annulus  of 
Vieussens  (round  the  subclavian  artery)  to  the  first  sympathetic 
^^nglion,  and  finally  in  the  main  trunk  of  the  sympathetic,  to  near 
the  exit  of  the  vagus  from  the  cranium,  where  it  joins  that  nerve 
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and  runs  down  to  the  heart  within  its  sheath,  forming  the  joint  vago- 
sympathetic  trunk.  These  fibres  are  indicated  by  the  dark  line  in 
fig.  231.  The  fibres  of  the  sympathetic  seen  running  up  into  the 
skull  are  for  the  supply  of  blood-vessels  there.  It  should  be  noted 
that  the  frog  has  no  spinal  accessory  nerve. 

In  the  mammal  the  sympathetic  fibres  leave  the  cord  by  the 

second  and  third  dorsal 
nerves,  and  possibly  by  an- 
terior roots  of  two  or  more 
lower  nerves ;  they  pass  by 
the  rami  communicantes  to 
the  ganglion  stellatum,  or 
first  thoracic  ganglion,  and 
thence  by  the  annulus  of 
Yieussens  to  the  inferior 
cervical  ganglion  of  the  sym- 
pathetic ;  fibres  from  the  an- 
nulus, or  from  the  inferior 
cervical  ganglion,  proceed  to 
the  heart  (see  fig.  232). 

In  man,  the  cardiac 
branches  of  the  sympa- 
thetic travel  to  the  heart 
from  the  annulus  of  Yieus- 
sens and  cervical  sympa- 
thetic in  superior,  middle, 
and  lower  bundles  of  fibres. 
These  pass  into  the  cardiac 
plexus,  and  surrounding  the 
coronary  vessels  ultimately 
reach  the  heart 
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Fio.  282.— Heart  nerves  of  mammal.    (Diagrammatic.) 


By  stimulating  each  rootlet 
in  his  three  ffroaps,  Grossmann 
found  the  caraio-inhibitory  fibres 
in  the  lower  two  or  three  rootlets 
of  group  b  and  the  upper  rootlet 
of  group  c.  There  are  probably 
differences  in  different  animals. 
In  the  cat  and  dog  Cadman  finds 
that  the  rootlets  in  the  a  gproup 
are  respiratory  and  afferent  inhibitory,  and  that  all  the  efferent  inhibitory  fibres  are 
in  group  e. 

The  inhibitory  fibres  are  medullated,  and  only  measure  2  fi  to  3  /*  in  diameter ; 
they  pass  to  the  heart  and  have  their  cell-stations  in  the  ganglia  of  that  organ. 
Some  of  the  sympathetic  fibres,  on  the  other  hand,  leach  the  heart  as  non- 
meduUated  fibres ;  having  their  cell-stations  in  the  sympathetic  (inferior  cervical 
and  first  thoracic)  ganglia ;  but  the  majority  do  not  reach  their  cell-stations  until 
they  reach  terminal  ganglia  in  the  heart  wall.  The  augmentor  and  accelerator 
centres  in  the  central  nervous  system  have  not  yet  been  accurately  localised. 
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hifiuence  of  Ihugz. — The  question  of  the  action  of  drugs  on  the 
heart  forms  a  large  branch  of  pharmacology.  We  shall  be  content 
here  with  nientioning  two  only,  as  they  are  largely  used  for  experi- 
mental purposes  by  physiologists.  Atrcpine  produces  consider- 
able augmentation  of  the  heart-beats  by  paralysing  the  inhibitory 
mechanism,  JkTuscariiie  (obtained  from  poisonous  fungi)  produces 
marked  slowing,  and  in  larger  doses  temporary  stoppage  of  the 
heart.  Its  efifect  is  a  prolonged  inhibition,  and  can  be  removed  by 
the  action  of  atropine.  The  action  of  atropine  cannot,  however,  bo 
easily  antagonised  by  muscarine ;  a  large  dose  is  necessary.  That  these 
drugs  act  on  the  nerves,  and  not  the  muscular  substance  of  the 
heart,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  the  hearts  of  early  embryos,  so 
early  that  no  nerves  have  yet  grown  to  the  heart,  these  drugs  have 
little  or  no  efifect.    (Pickering.) 

Reflex  Inhihitian. — ^Thus  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  vagi  nerves 
are  simply  the  media  of  an  inhibitory  or  restraining  influence  over 
the  action  of  the  heart,  which  is  conveyed  through  them  from  the 
centre  in  the  medulla  oblongata,  which  is  always  in  operation.     The 
restraining  influence  of  the  centre  in  the  medulla  may  be  reflexly 
incrtttsed  by  stimulation  of  many  afferent  nerves,  particularly  those 
fTom  the   nasal  mucous  membrane,  the  larynx,  and  the  lungs.    A 
hlow  on  the  abdomen  causes  inhibition  and  fainting ;  a  blow  on  the 
larynx,  even   a  moderate  one,  will  kill.     There  is  no  comparison 
between  the  ease  with  which  stimulation  of  the  laryngeal  or  pul- 
monary fibres  produces  inhibition,  as  compared  to  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  inhibition  from  the  alimentary  tract.     Tobacco  smoke  in 
some  people  and  animals,  by  acting  on   the  terminations  of   the 
vagi  or  their  branches  in  the  respiratory  system,  may  also  produce 
reflex  inhibition  of  the  heart.     Some  very  remarkable  facts  concern- 
ing the  readiness  by  which  reflex  inhibition  of  the  fish's  heart  may 
be  produced  were  made  out  by  M'William ;  any  irritation  of  the  tail, 
gillB,  mucous  membrane  of  mouth  and  pharynx,  or  of  the  parietal 
peritoneum,  causes  the  heart  to  stop  beating. 

In  connection  with  the  subject  of  reflex  inhibition,  it  may  be 
mentioned  in  conclusion  that  though  we  have  no  voluntary  control 
over  the  heart's  movements,  yet  cerebral  excitement  will  produce  an 
effect  on  the  rate  of  the  heart,  as  in  certain  emotional  conditions. 

Action  of  CMoroform  on  the  Cardiac  Mechanism. — The  mammalian 
heart  is  more  difficult  to  stop  by  stimulation  of  the  vagus  than  the 
frog's  heart ;  commonly  it  is  only  slowed,  and  the  amplitude  of  the 
beat  reduced,  yet  it  is  most  important  for  the  student  of  medicine 
to  recollect  that  vagus  inhibition  may  have  far-reaching  results. 
One  of  the  most  familiar  causes  of  heart  stoppage  in  surgical  practice 
is  that  produced  by  chloroform;  chloroform  acts  directly  on  the 
cardiac  tissue  when  it  is  administered  incautiously,  or  in  too  large 
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doses  over  long  periods  of  time ;  the  term  inhibition  is  not  applicable 
in  this  case,  and  the  effects  of  the  poisonous  action  of  chloroform  on 
the  heart  itself  can  be  avoided  by  keeping  the  proportion  of  chloro- 
form in  the  inspired  air  at  2  per  cent,  or  less.  But  in  other  cases 
which  are  seen  both  in  animals  and  himian  beings  who  may  be 
peculiarly  susceptible  to  the  influence  of  chloroform,  heart  stoppage 
occurs  during  the  onset  of  anaesthesia  long  before  the  percentage  of 
chloroform  in  the  blood  has  reached  a  value  which  is  toxic  to  the 
heart  Some  have  considered  that  death  during  the  induction  of 
chloroform  anaesthesia  is  due  to  the  vapour  irritating  the  vagal 
terminations  in  the  lung,  and  so  leading  to  reflex  inhibition  of  the 
heart.  Emble/s  experiments,  however,  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  chloroform  acts  on  the  vagus  centre  in  the  medulla  oblongata. 
In  animals,  cutting  the  vagi  immediately  sets  the  heart  going  again. 
In  man  this  operation  ccmnot  be  performed,  and  it  is  therefore  a  wise 
precaution,  whenever  it  is  necessary  to  administer  chloroform,  to 
give  beforehand  a  small  dose  of  atropine  under  the  skin  so  as  to 
temporarily  paralyse  the  vagus  endings  in  the  heart. 

Gaseous  Exchanges  in  the  Heart. — The  using  up  of  oxygen  by  the 
living  heart  was  well  illustrated  by  an  old  experiment  of  Yeo's.  He 
passed  a  weak  solution  of  oxyhaemoglobin  through  an  excised  beat- 
ing frog's  heart,  and  found  that  after  it  had  passed  through  the  heart, 
the  solution  became  less  oxygenated  and  venous  in  colour. 

This  is  still  better  shown  by  the  following  numbers,  obtained 
by  Barcrof  t  and  Dixon  by  estimating  the  gases  in  the  blood  entering 
and  leaving  the  coronary  vessels  of  a  cat.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
metabolism  in  the  heart  tissue  is  reduced  during  inhibition;  this  is 
followed  by  increased  metabolism  during  the  subsequent  period, 
which  corresponds  with  the  increase  of  visible  activity  which  then 
occurs,  and  which  is  seen  in  the  tracings  given  in  flgs.  229  and  230. 


Oxygen  used  up  per  minute 
Carbonic  acid  given  out  per  minute 


Normal  Heart.     During  Vagus       After  Vagus 
r^ormai  Heart.       inhibition.      .     Inhibition. 
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Rhytlun,  Ck>ndaction,  etc.,  in  Cardiac  Muscle. 

In  one  time,  the  rhythm  which  cardiac  muscle  exhibits  was 
supposed  to  be  due  to  the  action  upon  it  of  the  nerves  which  are 
present.  We  now  know  that  the  property  of  rhythmical  peristalsis 
resides  in  the  muscular  tissue  itself,  though  normally  during  life  it  is 
controlled  and  regulated  by  the  nerves  that  supply  it.  This  conclusioii 
may  be  express^  by  saying  that  cardiac  rhythm  is  myogenic,  not 
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neurogmie.  There  are  still  a  few  physiologists  who  maintain  the 
older  neurogenic  theory,  but  these  are  mainly  those  whose  chief  work 
has  been  performed  on  the  hearts  of  invertebrate  animals,  and  it  is 
quite  possible  that  the  mechanism  there  is  a  different  one.  But  so 
far  as  the  vertebrate  heart  is  concerned,  the  myogenic  theory  is  now 
held,  because  (1)  the  foetal  heart  manifests  rhythm  long  before  any 
nerves  reach  it ;  (2)  the  apex  of  the  ventricle  of  such  animals  as  frogs 
and  tortoises  can  be  made  to  beat  rhythmically  by  perfusing  it 
with  suitable  fluids  at  high  pressure ;  and  this  part  of  the  heart  has 
few  nerves  and  no  ganglion  cells ;  and  (3)  the  rate  of  conduction  of 
the  peristaltic  wave  is  slow»  and  corresponds  to  the  rate  of  muscular 
rather  than  of  nervous  conduction. 

The  older  observers,  who  first  made  the  striking  observation  that 
a  heart  will  continue  to  beat  after  its  removal  from  the  body  for  a 
considerable  period,  and  who  at  the  same  time  were  imbued  with 
the  neurogenic  theory,  naturally  placed  the  seat  of  rhythm  in  the 
intracardiac  ganglia.  They  were  not  at  the  time  aware  of  the  general 
arrangements  of  autonomic  nerves,  and  therefore  did  not  recognise 
that  the  ganglia  were  terminal  cell-stations  on  the  course  of  the 
nerves  which  reach  the  heart  via  vagus  and  sympathetic. 

The  intracardiac  nerves  have  been  chiefly  studied  in  the  frog ;  in 
this  animal  the  two  vago-sympathetic  nerves  terminate  in  various 
groups  of  ganglion-cells;  of  these  the  most  important  are  Remah's 
ganglion,  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  sinus  with  the  right  auricle ; 
^nd  Bidder^s  ganglion,  Siti  the  junction  of  the  auricles  and  ventricle. 
A  third  collection  of  ganglion  cells  (von  Bessold's  ganglion)  is  situated 
in  the  interauricular  septum.  From  the  ganglion  -  cells,  post- 
ganglionic fibres  spread  out  over  the  walls  of  the  sinus,  auricles,  and 
upper  part  of  the  ventricle.  Bemak's  ganglion  used  to  be  called  the 
local  inhibitory  centre  of  the  heart ;  it  is  really  the  chief  cell-station 
of  the  inhibitory  fibres,  and  stimulation  of  the  heart  at  the  sine- 
auricular  junction  is  the  most  certain  way  of  obtaining  stoppage  of 
the  heart.  Bidder's  ganglion  was  called  the  local  accelerator  centre 
for  a  corresponding  reason. 

The  intracardiac  ganglia  have  been  examined  in  a  few  other  cold- 
blooded animals  (for  instance  the  tortoise),  but  any  precise  knowledge 
of  their  arrangement  and  position  in  the  mammalian  and  human 
heart  is  unfortunately  lacking. 

Condtustion  in  the  Heart — As  already  stated,  the  slow  rate  of 
propagation  of  the  wave  points  to  the  link  being  muscular  rather 
than  nervous,  and  histology  lends  support  to  this  view,  the  muscular 
fibres  being  connected  to  each  other  by  intercellular  bridges  of  proto- 
plasna  (see  p.  71).  An  experimental  proof  of  the  same  view  is  the 
following:  if  a  strip  of  the  heart  wall  is  taken  and  a  number  of 
cuts  going  nearly  completely  across  it,  be  made  first  from  one  side, 
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then  from  the  other,  all  the  nerves  must  be  cut  through  at  least  once, 
and  the  only  remaining  tissue  not  severed  is  muscular,  yet  the  strip 
still  continues  to  beat ;  in  other  words,  the  propagation  is  myodromic. 
The  psussage  of  the  wave  from  one  chamber  to  another  is  aJso  myo- 
dromio.  The  slow  rate  of  propagation  indicates  that  this  is  so,  and 
the  view  has  been  fully  proved  by  the  discovery  of  muscular  strands, 
psussing  across  from  one  chamber  to  the  next 

It  appears  that  under  normal  conditions  the  wave  of  contraction 
in  the  heart  starts  at  the  sinus,  and  travels  over  the  auricles  to  the 
ventricle ;  the  irritability  of  the  muscle  and  the  power  of  rhythmic 
contractility  is  greatest  in  the  sinus,  less  in  the  auricles,  and  still  less 
in  the  ventricles.  Under  ordinary  conditions  the  apical  portion  of 
the  ventricles  exhibits  very  slight  power  of  spontaneous  contraction. 
The  importance  of  the  sinus  as  the  starting-point  of  the  peristalsis 
can  be  shown  by  warming  it  If  a  frog's  heart  is  warmed  by  bathing 
it  in  warm  salt  solution  at  about  body  temperature,  it  beats  faster ; 
this  is  due  to  the  sinus  starting  a  larger  number  of  peristaltic  waves ; 
that  this  is  the  case  may  be  demonstrated  by  warming  localised  portions 
of  the  heart  by  a  small  galvano-cautery ;  if  the  sinus  is  warmed  the 
heart  beats  faster,  but  if  the  auricles  or  ventricles  are  warmed  there 
is  no  alteration  in  the  heart's  rate.  The  sinus  in  the  frog's  heart, 
and  that  portion  of  the  right  auricle  in  the  mammal's  heart  which 
corresponds  to  the  sinus,  is  always  the  last  portion  of  the  heart  to 
cease  beating  on  death,  or  after  removal  from  the  body  {vUiTna 
rruyrisna,  Harvey).  This  is  an  additional  proof  of  the  superior  rhyth- 
mical power  which  it  possesses.  The  foetal  remnant  of  the  sinus 
in  the  mammal's  heart  has  been  called  the  sino-auricular  ncde  (Keith 
and  Flack),  and  this  has  been  believed  to  act  as  the  "  pace-maker  " 
of  the  heart  But  after  its  removal  other  parts  in  the  same  region 
which  contain  no  Purkinje's  fibres  have  been  found  quite  capable 
of  maintaining  the  ordinary  cardiac  rhythm.  The  sino-auricular 
node  cannot  therefore  be  the  specific  or  exclusive  pace-maker,  and 
some  observers  regard  the  final  part  of  the  large  veins  outside  the 
heart  altogether  as  more  important  from  this  point  of  view. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  wave  starting  at  the  sinus  is  more  or  less 
blocked  by  a  ring  of  lower  irritability  at  its  junction  with  the  auricle ; 
again,  the  wave  in  the  auricle  is  similarly  delayed  in  its  passage  over 
to  the  ventricle  by  a  ring  of  lesser  irritability,  and  thus  the  wave  of  con- 
traction is  delayed  at  its  entrance  into  both  auricular  and  ventricular 
tissue.  By  an  arrangement  of  ligatures,  or,  better,  of  clamps,  one  part 
of  the  heart  may  be  isolated  from  the  other  portions,  and  the  contrac- 
tion when  aroused  by  an  induction  shock  may  be  made  to  stop  in  the 
portion  of  the  heart  muscle  in  which  it  begins.  It  is  not  unlikely 
that  the  contraction  of  one  portion  of  the  heart  acts  as  a  stimulus 
to  the  next  portion,  and  that  clamps  and  ligatures  prevent  or  "  block  " 
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ttuB normal  propagation  of  stimulL     It  must  not,  however,  be  thought 

that  the  ^wave  of  contraction  is  incajiable  of  passing  over  the  heart  in 

any  other  direction  than  from  the  sinus  onwards;  for  it  has  been 

chown.  tihat  by  the  application  of  appropriate  stimuli  at  appropriate 

mstantB,  the  natural  sequence  of  beats  may  be  reversed,  and  the  con- 

tTactlon  Btartmg  at  the  arterial  part  of  the  ventricle  may  pass  to  the 

amcles  and  then  to  the  sinus.     If  clamps  or  ligatures  are  not  applied 

STifficiently  t^htly  one  often  sees  partial  blocking ;  a  few  waves  get 

through  hut  not  all;  or  if  the  ventricular  wall  is  left  connected 

with  other  parts  of  the  heart  by  only  a  small  portion  of  undivided 

muscular  tissue,  the  effect  is  much  the  same,  the  wave  is  only  able 

to  pass  the  block  every  second  or  third  beat. 

Heart-Block. — The  phenomena  of  blocking  just  described  were 
made  out  by  GaskeU  many  years  ago  in  his  study  of  the  hearts  of 
cold-blooded  animals.  But  the  same  sort  of  thing  occurs  also  in  the 
mammalian  heart.  The  starting-point  in  our  knowledge  of  this 
branch  of  the  subject  was  the  discovery  by  Stanley  Kent  of  bands 
of  muscular  tissue  passing  across  from  auricles  to  ventricles,  and 
the  prLacipal  one  was  subsequently  and  independently  re-discovered 
by  His,  and  is  known  as  Kent's  bridge  or  the  Bundle  of  His,  or 
better  as  the  auricvlo-ventricviar  hundle.  It  arises  in  close  con- 
nection with  the  fibres  of  the  interauricular  septum,  and  with  the 
tissue  of  the  sino-auricnlar  node  at  the  junction  of  the  superior 
▼ena  cava  and  right  auricla  It  comes  also  into  relationship  with 
another  similar  mass  or  foetal  residue  known  as  the  auriculo- 
ventrioular  node  which  lies  at  the  base  of  the  auricular  septum  on 
the  right  side  below  the  coronary  sinus.  From  here  the  bundle 
runs  along  the  top  of  the  intraventricular  septum  and  divides  into 
right  and  left  sub-divisions  which  run  down  to  their  respective 
ventricles  along  the  septum  which  separates  them,  and  into  the 
papillary  muscles  arising  from  the  septum.  From  the  papillary 
muscles  fine  strands  run  to  other  parts  of  the  ventricle  immediately 
under  the  endocardium,  and  finally  reach  the  apex.  All  these 
structures  are  made  of  the  peculiar  muscular  fibres  known  as 
Purkinje's  fibres  (see  p.  71).  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  is  the 
main  conducting  path  from  auricles  to  ventricles,  and  although  there 
are  nerve-fibres  mingled  with  the  muscular  fibres  of  Purkinje  there 
is  no  reason  for  modifying  the  view  already  expressed  that  con- 
duction is  myodromic. 

The  conclusion  that  the  auriculo-ventricular  bundle  is  the 
important  link  which  propagates  the  rhythmic  wave  has  been 
reached  first  by  experiments  on  animals,  and  secondly,  by  observa- 
tions in  disease  in  man.  In  animals,  cutting  through  the  bundle 
abolishes  the  ordinary  sequence  of  cardiac  events.  The  auricles  go 
on  beating,  but  the  ventricles  stop  altogether,  and  later  when  they 
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da  begin  to  beat  again,  the  ventricular  beat  is  much  less  frequent 
than  the  auricular,  and  bears  no  relationship  to  it.  This  lack  of 
correspondence  in  auricular  and  ventricular  rhythm  is  known  as 
arhythmia. 

When  the  bundle  is  destroyed  by  disease  in  man  (Stokes- Adams' 
disease)  there  is  a  similar  dissociation  between  the  auricular  and 
ventricular  rhythm,  the  ventricles  beating  slowly  and  the  auricles 
rapidly.  Sometimes  the  "heart-block"  is  incomplete.  This  is  seen 
in  the  early  stages  of  the  disease ;  then  one  out  of  every  two  or 
three  auricular  waves  gets  over  to  the  ventricle,  just  as  in  Gaskell's 
experiments  on  the  frog's  heart  when  the  clamp  is  not  sufiBciently  tight. 

These  recently  discovered  facts  throw  a  good  deal  of  light  on 
the  propagation  of  the  normal  heart  wave.  It  starts  in  the  sino- 
auricular  node,  and  spreads  thence  to  both  auricles ;  it  also  travels 
to  the  ventricles  by  the  auriculo- ventricular  bundle,  reaching  first 
the  papillary  muscles,  and  thence  the  rest  of  the  heart  until  it 
arrives  at  the  apex,  and  finally  returns  by  the  spiral  fibres  (see 
p.  212)  to  the  base  of  the  heart  in  the  region  of  the  origin  of  the 
pulmonary. artery,  which  is  the  representative  of  the  bulbus  aortae  of 
the  primitive  heart.  It  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  the  electro- 
cardiogram (p.  246)  is  complex.  The  wave  P  due  to  auricular 
activity  is  followed  by  a  pause  before  the  waves  which  accompany 
ventricular  systole  occur.  During  this  pause  it  is  supposed  that 
the  excitatory  wave  is  travelling  along  the  auriculo-ventricular 
bundle,  the  mass  of  which  is  too  small  to  afiPect  the  galvanometer. 
The  pause  which  intervenes  after  the  wave  fi,  which  is  the  sign  of 
commencing  ventricular  activity,  is  supposed  to  be  due  to  a  state  of 
equipotentiality  when  the  great  mass  of  the  circular  muscles  of  the 
ventricle  are  contracting;  the  final  wave  T  indicates  the  arrival  of 
the  contraction  wave  at  the  base  by  the  spiral  fibres. 

ITie  Stannivs  JEosperiment. — This  consists  in  applying  a  tight  ligature 
to  the  heart  between  the  sinus  and  the  right  auricle;  the  sinus 
continues  to  beat,  but  the  rest  of  the  heart  is  quiescent.  The  quiescent 
parts  of  the  heart  may  be  made  to  contract  in  response  to  mechanical 
or  electrical  stimulation.  If  a  second  ligature  is  applied  to  the 
junction  of  the  auricles  with  the  ventricle,  the  ventricle  b^ins  to 
beat  again;  ^he  auricles  may  also  beat,  but  they  usually  do  not. 
According  to  Craskell,  the  effect  of  the  first  ligature  is  simply  an 
example  of  blocking ;  it  is,  however,  difficult  to  wholly  accept  this 
view,  for  if  instead  of  applying  a  ligature  at  the  sino-auricular 
junction,  the  heart  wall  is  simply  cut  through  at  this  spot,  the 
auricles  and  ventricle  are  not  thereby  always  rendered  quiescent  It 
appears  probable,  therefore,  that  there  is  some  truth  in  the  older 
view  that  the  ligature  acts  as  a  stimulus  irritating  the  vagal  termi- 
nations in  Bemak's  ganglion,  and  so  eliciting  a  condition  of  prolonged 
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inhibition;  this,  however,  passes  off  after  a  variable  time,  and  the 
auricles  aad  ventricle  once  more  beat  rhytbmicallj.  It  is  impoaaible 
to  explain  the  effect  of  the  second  Stannius  ligatvire  except  on  the 
hjpotheBifi  that  it  acts  as  a  stimulus,  and  there  is  no  d  priori  reason 
why  the  two  ligatures  should  act  in  opposite  ways. 

The  fact  that  the  Stannius  heart  is  quiescent  has  enabled 
physiologists  to  study  the  effects  of  stimuli  upon  heart  muscle.  A 
single  stimulus  produces  a  single  contraction,  which  has  a  long  latent 
period,  ia  slow,  and  propagated  as  a  wave  over  the  heart  at  the  rate 
of  I  to  I  inch,  or  10 — 15  mm.  a  second.  A  second  stimulus  causes 
a  rather  la^r  contraction,  a  third  one  lai^er  still,  and  so  on  for 
some  four  or  five  beats,  when  the  size  of  the  contraction  becomes 
constant.  This  staircase  phenomenon,  as  it  ia  called,  is  also  seen  in 
voluntary  muscle,  but  it  is  more  marked  in  the  heart.  The  aceom- 
panying  tracing  (fig.  233)  shows  the  result  of  an  actual  experiment 


H  bom  tmg't  bwt.    Thli  wu  obUlnsd  from  a  Stuiulua  ijiep>nt 
ftKBK  Dnog  Hnt  Into  11  with  uvaj  nvolatioa  of  bha  crlindar  (npld  ntej. 
bacuoa  lUK*t  "lU)  werr  ^"^^    ro  M  tttd  bom  right  to  leR. 

There  are,  however,  more  marked  differences  than  this  between 
voluntary  and  heart  muscie.  The  first  of  these  is,  that  the  amount 
of  contraction  does  not  vary  with  the  strength  of  the  stimulation.  A 
stimulus  strong  enough  to  produce  a  oontractioD  at  all  brings  out  as 
big  a  beat  as  the  strongest.  The  second  is,  that  the  heart  muscle 
has  a  long  r^ractory  period ;  that  is  to  say,  after  the  application  of 
a  stimulus,  a  second  stimulus  will  not  cause  a  second  contraction 
until  after  the  lapse  of  a  certain  interval  called  the  r^ractory  period. 
The  refractory  period  lasts  as  long  as  the  contraction  period.  The 
third  difference  depends  on  the  second,  and  consists  in  the  fact  that 
the  heart-muscle  can  never  be  thrown  into  complete  tetanus  by  a  rapid 
series  of  stimulations;  with  a  strong  current  there  is  a  partial  fusion 
of  the  beats,  but  this  is  entirely  independent  of  the  rate  of  faradisa- 
tion. Indeed,  as  a  rule,  the  heart  responds  by  fewer  beats  to  a  rapid 
than  to  a  slow  rate  of  stimulation. 

Although  nearly  all  our  information  on  this  subject  is  derived 
from  the  examination  of  the  hearts  of  cold-blooded  animals,  and 
mainly  from  the  heart  of  the  frc^,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  what  is  true  for  one  vertebrate  is  not  true  for  all ;  such  differences 
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as  do  occur  are  differences  of  degree  and  detail  rather  than  of  kind, 
and  Wooldridge,  many  years  ago,  succeeded  in  performing  the 
Stannius  experiment  on  the  heart  of  a  mammal. 

The  Isolated  Heart. 

If  a  frog's  heart  is  simply  excised  and  allowed  to  remain  without 
being  fed,  it  ceases  to  beat  after  a  time  varying  from  a  few  minutes 
to  an  hour  or  so.  But  if  it  is  fed  with  a  nutritive  fluid,  it  will  con- 
tinue to  beat  for  many  hours.  Other  substances  such  as  drugs  may 
bo  added  to  the  perfusion  fluid,  and  their  effects  noted.  The  fluid 
may  bo  passed  through  the  heart,  and  the  apparatus  employed  may 
be  exemplified  by  the  following  diagram  of  Schd/er's  heart-pUthys- 
mograph  (fig.  234).    A  frog's  heart  is  tied  on  to  the  end  of  a  perfusion 


Fio.  284.— Schafer's  HMrt-plethysmograph. 

cannula,  one  tube  of  which  serves  for  the  fluid  to  enter,  the  other  for 
it  to  leave.  The  end  of  the  cannula  projects  into  the  ventricle ;  the 
frog's  heart,  it  should  be  remembered,  possesses  no  coronary  vessels ; 
the  spongy  texture  of  the  cardiac  tissue  enables  it  to  take  up  what  it 
requires  from  the  blood  in  its  interior. 

The  cannula  passes  through  the  well-fitting  stopper  of  an  air-tight 
vessel  containing  oil.  On  one  side  of  the  vessel  is  a  tube,  in  which 
a  lightly  moving  piston  is  fitted ;  to  this  a  writing-point  is  attached. 
The  piston  is  moved  backwards  and  forwards  by  the  changes  of 
volume  in  the  heart  causing  the  oil  to  alternately  recede  from  and 
pass  into  this  side  tube.  The  corresponding  tube  on  the  other  side 
can  be  opened  and  the  tube  with  the  piston  closed  when  one  wishes 
to  cease  recording  the  movements.  It  is  with  instruments  of  this 
kind  that  a  vast  amount  of  valuable  work  was  performed,  and  the 
name  of  the  late  Dr  Sydney  Binger  is  specially  connected  with 
investigations  of  drug  action  by  means  of  this  method. 

The  best  nutritive  fluid  to  employ  is  undoubtedly  the  natural 
fluid,  the  blood.  But  in  order  to  use  blood  there  are  practical 
difficulties ;  it  is  difficult,  for  instance,  to  obtain  much  blood  from  a 
frog;  it  is  difficult  to  prevent  it  from  clotting,  and  if  agents  are 
added  to  check  clotting,  such  agents  usually  act  deleteriously  in  the 
cardiac  tissue.    The  blood  of  another  animal  may  not  be  altogether 
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mnocuous,  and  this  is  specially  the  case  if  that  blood  has  been  pre- 
viously whipped,  and  the  fibrin  removed.  Physiologists  therefore 
owe  Dr  Singer  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  for  his  discovery  of  the 
solution  now  known  as  RingeT^s  solution.  This  is  physiological  salt- 
aolution  to  which  minute  quantities  of  calcium  and  potassium  salts 
have  been  added.  In  other  words,  the  inorganic  salts  in  the  propor- 
tion occurring  in  the  blood  will  maintain  cardiac  activity  for  a  long 
time  without  the  addition  of  any  organic  material.  These  salts  are 
not  nutritive  in  the  strict  sense,  but  they  constitute  the  stimulus  for 
the  heart's  action.  Howell  of  Baltimore  has  shown  that  such  an 
inorganic  mixture  is  especially  efficacious  in  throwing  the  sinus  or 
venous  end  of  the  heart  into  rhythmical  action.  The  normal 
stimulus  for  the  starting  of  the  heart-beat  is  thus  to  be  sought  in 
the  mineral  constituents  of  the  blood.  These  mineral  compounds  in 
solution  are  broken  up  into  their  constituent  ions;  and  of  these, 
sodium  ions  are  the  most  potent  in  maintaining  the  osmotic  con- 
ditions that  lead  to  irritability  and  contractility.  A  solution  of  pure 
sodium  chloride,  however,  finally  throws  the  hearrinto  a  condition  of 
relaxation;  hence  it  is  necessary  to  mix  with  it  small  amounts  of 
calcium  ions  to  restrain  this  effect.  Potassium  is  not  absolutely 
necessary,  but  it  also  favours  relaxation  during  diastole.  Calcium,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  the  element  which  produces  contraction,  and  if 
present  alone  or  in  excess,  will  produce  an  iatense  condition  of  tonic 
contraction  known  as  calcium  rigor. 

Some  physiologists  have  manifested  a  hesitation  in  accepting  the  simple  view 
that  the  various  kations  mentioned  actually  originate  the  heart-beat,  and  have 
advanced  the  hypothesis  that  they  influence  a  mysterious  factor  they  have  named 
the  tMMr  iUnmhtt.  What  this  inner  stimulus  is,  is  entirely  unknown,  and  whether 
or  not  it  is  connected  with  one  or  more  of  Langlev^s  receptive  substances  is  equally 
a  matter  of  speculation.  If  it  exists  it  is  not  able  to  originate  cardiac  rhythm  in 
the  absence  of  the  appropriate  inorganic  salts. 

The  Excised  Mammalian  Heart. — During  the  past  few  years  it 
has  been  shown  that  the  mammalian  heart  can  also  be  kept  alive 
and  active  after  it  has  been  excised.  Valuable  as  the  results  have 
been  from  a  stady  of  the  fret's  heart,  one  can  hardly  doubt  that 
those  which  one  hopes  to  obtain  in  the  future  from  a  similar  study 
of  the  mammal's  heart  will  be  still  more  important,  and  still  more 
trustworthy  for  the  drawing  of  deductions  useful  to  man.  Already 
the  new  method  has  shown  its  usefulness  not  only  in  reference  to 
the  metabolism  occurring  during  normal  cardiac  activity,  but  also 
from  the  pharmacological  point  of  view. 

In  order  to  maintain  the  action  of  the  excised  mammalian  heart 
certain  precautions  must  be  taken — 

1.  The  perfusion  fluid  must  be  maintained  at  or  about  body 
temperature  {ZT  0.). 
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2.  It  must  circulate  through  the  coronary  vessels. 

3.  It  must  be  well  oxygenated. 

As  before,  living  blood  is  the  ideal  fluid  for  perfusion,  but  the 
practical  difficulties  in  its  use  are  so  great,  that  a  modification  of 
Ringer's  fluid  is  usually  employed.  On  this  fluid  the  heart  will 
continue  to  beat  for  many  hours,  but  it  will  beat  longer  (sometimes 
several  days)  if  a  little  dextrose  is  added  to  the  solution.  We  owe 
this  addition,  and  the  oxygenation  alluded  to  above,  to  Dr  Locke ; 
and  the  perfusion  fluid  now  universally  employed  is  consequently 
called  Locke's  solution.     This  has  the  following  composition : — 


Pure  distilled  water 
Sodium  chloride 
Potassium  chloride 
Calcium  chloride 
Sodium  bicarbonate 
Dextrose 


100  C.C 
0*9  grammes. 
0-042      „ 
0-048      „ 
0-02 
0-2 


Dr  Locke  has  tried  other  sugars  besides  dextrose,  but  no  other 
has  the  same  favourable  effect ;  Isevulose  is  better  than  most  other 
sugars,  but  not  nearly  so  good  as  dextrosa  Locke  and  Bosenheim 
have  further  shown  that  the  dextrose  is  used  up  during  cardiac 
activity,  and  this  lends  support  to  the  view  already  expressed  on  the 
importance  of  this  kind  of  sugar  as  a  source  of  muscular  energy 
(see  p.  131). 

A  mammal  such  as  a  cat  or  rabbit  is  killed  by  bleeding  or 
pithing.  The  heart  enclosed  in  the  pericardium  is  quickly  cut  out, 
and  gently  kneaded  to  free  it  from  blood,  in  some  warm  Binger's 
solution.  The  pericardium  is  then  dissected  off,  and  a  cannula  tied 
into  the  aorta ;  this  is  connected  to  a  burette  which  is  kept  full  of 
Locke's  solution.  The  solution  must  be  maintained  at  body  tempera- 
ture, by  a  warm  water-jacket,  and  must  be  well  oxygenated  by  letting 
oxygen  bubble  through  it.  The  fluid  is  then  allowed  to  flow,  and  its 
pressure  closes  the  aortic  valves,  and  so  the  fluid  enters  the  coronary 
arteries,  and  escapes  from  the  right  auricle,  which  should  be  freely 
opened.  Under  these  circumstances  the  heart  will  continue  to  beat 
for  many  hours.  A  graphic  record  may  be  obtained  by  putting  a 
small  hook  into  the  apex,  and  attaching  this  by  a  thread  to  a  record- 
ing lever  beneath  it.  A  very  good  illustration  of  the  usefulness  of 
the  method  for  demonstrating  the  action  of  drugs  consists  in  adding 
a  small  amount  of  chloroform  to  the  circulating  fluid,  and  one  notices 
its  immediate  depressant  effect ;  on  the  other  hand,  a  minute  dose  of 
adrenaline  markedly  increases  the  rate  and  force  of  the  heart. 


CHAPTER  XXII 

THB  CIRCULATION   IN   THE   BLOOD-VESSELS 

Thb  movement  of  the  blood  from  the  heart  through  the  arteries, 
capillaries,  and  veins  back  to  the  heart  again,  depends  on  a  number 
of  physical  factors ;  and  in  the  consideration  of  this  important  subject 
we  shall  have  to  take  into  account  the  general  laws  which  regulate 
the  movement  of  fluids  in  tubes,  as  well  as  their  special  application 
to  the  flow  of  the  blood  in  the  blood-vessels. 

The  contraction  of  the  heart  is  the  primary  propelling  force,  and 
the  increase  of  pressure  which  is  thus  communicated  to  the  blood  it 
contains  causes  that  blood  to  enter  the  arteries ;  the  arterial  blood- 
pressure  is  higher  than  that  in  the  capillaries,  and  the  capillary 
pressure  is  higher  than  that  in  the  veins;  the  venous  pressure 
gradually  falls  as  we  approach  the  heart ;  it  is  lowest  of  all  in  the 
heart  cavities  during  diastole ;  fluid  moves  in  the  direction  of  lower 
pressure,  hence  the  flow  of  blood  is  from  the  heart  through  the 
vessels  back  to  the  heart  again. 

The  vessels  are  not  rigid  tubes,  but  possess  marked  elasticity ;  it 
is  owing  to  this  that  the  intermittent  force  of  the  heart  is  modified 
in  such  a  way  that  the  stream  of  blood  in  the  capillaries  is  a  constant 
one,  and  under  normal  circumstances  exhibits  no  pulsation ;  the  puke 
is  one  of  the  main  characters  of  the  arterial  flow.  A  further  com- 
plication is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  vessels  through  which  the  blood 
flows  are  of  varying  calibre,  and  this  is  the  main  factor  in  determin- 
ing its  velocity.  Every  time  an  artery  divides,  the  united  sectional 
area  of  its  branches  is  greater  than  that  of  the  parent  artery,  although, 
of  course,  each  of  the  individual  branches  is  of  small^'r  calibre.  The 
total  bed  of  the  stream  is  thus  becoming  greater,  until  when  we 
reach  the  capillaries  the  bed  is  increased  suddenly  and  enormously, 
being  several  hundred  times  greater  than  that  of  the  aorta  from 
which  they  all  ultimately  spring.  In  the  case  of  the  veins  the  same 
is  true  in  the  reverse  direction ;  the  sectional  area  of  a  vein  is  less 
than  that  of  the  total  sectional  area  of  its  tributaries ;  hence*  as  we 
approach  the  heart  the  tot€kl  bed  of  the  stream  is  becoming  continually 
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smaller,  but  never  so  small  as  in  the  corresponding  arteries ;  a  vein 
is  always  twice  the  size,  often  more  than  twice  the  size,  of  the  cor- 
responding artery.  Velocity  of  flow  varies  inversely  with  the  bed 
of  the  stream ;  the  velocity  is  therefore  greatest  in  the  aorta,  slows 
down  in  the  small  arteries,  and  becomes  slowest  of  all  in  the  capil- 
laries where  the  total  bed  is  widest ;  we  may  compare  the  combined 
capillaries  to  a  vast  lake  into  which  the  arterial  river  flows.  On 
leaving  the  capillaries,  the  blood,  in  traversing  the  veins  once  more, 
becomes  accelerated  because  the  bed  of  the  stream  becomes  narrower, 
but  its  speed  in  a  vein  is  only  about  half  that  in  the  corresponding 
artery  because  the  bed  is  twice  as  great 

In  connection  with  the  variation  in  the  bed  of  the  stream  we 
must  also  consider  the  question  of  resistanca  If  the  increase  in 
sectional  area  took  place  without  division  of  the  stream  into  numerous 
branches,  the  main  effect  would  be  to  lower  resistance  to  the  flow  of 
fluid ;  but  the  friction-lowering  effect  of  increased  area  is  much  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  the  increased  surface  of  the  numerous 
branches,  and  there  is  increased  friction  on  this  account.  The  resist- 
ance of  the  capillaries  would  be  large  even  for  a  stream  of  water, 
and  when  we  consider  that  the  blood  is  much  more  viscid  than  water, 
we  see  the  effect  must  be  much  greater.  The  resistance  to  the  flow 
of  fluid  along  a  small  tube  is  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  fourth 
power  of  the  diameter,  i.e.,  if  the  diameter  of  the  tube  is  halved,  the 
resistance  is  increased  sixteen-fold  Between  the  arteries  and  the 
capillaries  are  the  small  arteries  or  arterioles;  these  vessels  are 
always  in  a  state  of  moderate  or  tonic  constriction ;  they  may  roughly 
be  compared  to  narrow  inlets  into  the  wide  capillary  l^e.  The 
main  resistance  to  the  passage  of  blood  through  the  tissues  is  situated 
in  the  arterioles,  and  not  in  the  capillaries ;  this  is  usually  spoken 
of  as  the  peripJieral  resistance,  and  it  is  variable  by  alterations  in  the 
calibre  of  the  arterioles,  their  muscular  tissue  being  under  the  control 
of  nerves  which  are  termed  vaso-motar. 

The  main  resistance  is  in  the  arterioles  and  not  in  the  capillaries 
for  the  following  reason :  each  individual  capillary  is  small,  and  its 
resistance  therefore  great,  but  their  number  is  so  immense,  and  the 
total  bed  so  large,  that  the  resultant  resistance  offered  is  com- 
paratively smalL  This  is  well  brought  out  by  a  comparison  of  the 
velocity  in  the  two  cases ;  in  the  arterioles  the  velocity  has  to  be 
high  in  order  to  supply  with  blood  the  large  capillary  areas  spring- 
ing from  them;  in  the  capillaries,  as  we  have  aliidady  seen,  the 
velocity  is  low. 

After  this  general  account  of  the  main  features  of  the  circulation, 
we  can  now  pass  to  a  detailed  description  of  the  various  points 
raised. 
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Use  of  the  Blasticity  of  the  Vessels. 

It  a  pump  is  connected  to  a  rigid  tube,  such  as  a  glass  tube, 
filled  wi^  water,  and  a  certain  amount  of  water  is  forced  into  the 
tube,  an  exactly  equal  amount  of  water  is  driven  out  from  the  open 
end.  During  the  intervals  of  pumping  the  flow  ceases,  accurately  at 
the  instant  the  inflow  stops.  If  in  the  next  place  the  open  orifice  is 
constricted  and  the  pumping  continued  as  before,  the  outflow  is  still 
restricted  to  the  time  during  which  water  is  being  driven  into  the 
tuba  The  only  difference  is  that  a  greater  force  of  pumping  will  be 
required  if  the  pump  is  to  empty  itself  in  the  same  time  as  before, 
and  the  force  requirod  will  increase  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of 
constriction  of  the  orifice,  until  with  a  fairly  considerable  constriction 
the  force  required  will  be  enormous. 

If  the  rigid  tube  is  replaced  by  an  elastic  one  with  a  wide  free 
opening,  the  outflow  will  s^ain  be  intermittent  but  not  quite  restricted 
to  the  time  of  the  pumping.  This  latter  difference  is  because  the 
elastic  wall  of  the  tube  will  stretch  a  Uttle  at  each  output  of  the 
pump,  and  this  continues  after  the  pump  has  ceased  to  discharge,  and 
will  then  recover,  at  the  same  time  driving  out  the  extra  small  amount 
of  fluid  it  contained,  after  the  pump  has  ceased  to  act.  The  flow  will 
thus  be  intermittent,  but  the  outflow  will  last  for  a  short  time 
longer  than  the  inflow.  If  now  the  orifice  be  diminished,  the  dura- 
tion of  the  outflow  will  begin  to  increase  still  further,  and,  as  the 
constriction  is  increased  more  and  more,  will  gradually  extend  over 
the  diastolic  period  of  the  pumping.  The  amount  of  work  required 
to  drive  the  fixed  volume  of  fluid  through  the  constricted  orifice  is 
the  same  with  a  rigid  and  with  an  elastic  tube.  In  the  former  case, 
however,  the  duration  of  the  outflow  is  of  necessity  the  same  as  that 
of  the  inflow,  whereas  in  the  second  case  this  time  is  prolonged.  If 
the  constriction  of  the  orifice  of  the  elastic  tube  is  sufficiently 
increased,  a  point  is  at  last  reached  at  which  the  outflow  lasts 
throughout  the  whole  cycle  of  the  pump,  and  here  therefore  some  of 
the  energy  imparted  to  the  fluid  by  the  pump  is  converted  into  a 
pressure  energy  represented  by  the  tension  of  the  elastic  walls  of  the 
tube,  and  this  energy  is  given  out  again  after  the  fluid  has  ceased  to 
enter  the  tube  and  is  just  sufficient  to  exactly  drive  out  the  stored 
fluid  during  the  resting  period,  and  a  point  will  ultimately  be  reached 
at  which  the  outflow  will  become  not  only  continuous  but  also 
constant.  The  degree  of  constriction  necessary  to  produce  this  effect 
will  depend  upon  the  distensibility  of  the  elastic  tube.  The  more 
distensible  this  is,  the  earUer  will  this  stage  be  reached,  and  the  lower 
will  be  the  mean  pressure.  This  is  the  condition  we  find  in  the 
circulatory  system. 

Let  us  now  apply  this  to  the  body. 
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At  each  beat  the  left  ventricle  forces  about  three  ounces  of  blood 
into  the  already  full  arterial  system.  The  arteries  are  elastic  tubes, 
and  the  amount  of  elastic  tissue  is  greatest  in  the  large  arteries. 
The  first  effect  of  the  extra  three  ounces  is  to  distend  the  aorta  still 
further ;  the  elastic  recoil  of  the  walls  drives  on  another  portion  of 
blood,  which  distends  the  next  section  of  the  arterial  wall,  and  this 
distension  is  transmitted  as  a  wave  along  the  arteries,  but  with 
gradually  diminishing  force  as  the  total  arterial  stream  becomes 
larger.  This  wave  constitutes  the  pulse-wava  Between  the  strokes 
of  the  pump,  or,  in  other  words,  during  the  periods  of  diastole,  the 
energy  imparted  to  the  elastic  arterial  walls  by  the  heart,  and  which 
has  produced  distension  of  the  arteries,  comes  into  play ;  their  recoil 
drives  the  blood  onwards  and  the  arteries  return  to  their  original  size. 
The  flow, ^therefore,  does  not  cease  during  the  heart's  inactivity,  so 
that  although  the  force  of  the  heart  is  an  intermittent  one,  the  flow 
through  the  capillaries  and  the  veins  beyond  is  a  constant  one,  all 
trace  of  pulsation  having  disappeared.  The  peripheral  resistance 
which  keeps  up  the  blood-pressure  in  the  arteries,  and  like  the  con- 
striction at  the  end  of  our  india-rubber  tube,  assists  in  the  conversion 
of  the  intermittent  into  a  continuous  and  constant  stream,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  arterioles  or  small  arteries,  just  before  the  blood  passes 
into  what  we  have  termed  the  vast  capillary  lake.  These  small 
arteries  with  their  relative  excess  of  muscular  tissue,  are  in  health 
always  in  a  state  of  moderate  tonic  contraction. 

The  large  arteries  contain  a  considerable  amount  of  muscular  as 
well  as  elastic  tissue.  This  co-operates  with  the  elastic  tissue  in 
adapting  the  calibre  of  the  vessels  to  the  quantity  of  blood  they 
contain.  For  the  amount  of  blood  in  the  vessels  is  never  quite 
constant,  and  were  elastic  tissue  only  present,  the  pressure  exercised 
by  the  waUs  of  the  containing  vessels  on  the  contained  blood  would 
be  sometimes  very  small,  sometimes  too  great.  The  presence  of  a 
contractile  element,  however,  provides  for  a  certain  uniformity  in  the 
amount  of  pressure  exercised.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  muscular  coat  assists  in  propelling  the  onward  current  of  blood, 
except  in  virtue  of  the  fact  that  muscular  tissue  is  elastic,  and  there- 
fore co-operates  in  the  large  arteries  with  the  elastic  tissue  in  keeping 
up  the  constant  flow  in  the  way  already  described. 

The  contractility  of  the  arterial  walls  fulfils  a  useful  purpose  in 
checking  haemorrhage  should  a  small  vessel  be  cut,  as  it  assists  in  the 
closure  of  the  cut  end,  and  this  in  conjunction  with  the  coagulation 
of  the  blood  arrests  the  escape  of  blood. 

Blood-pressure. 

The  circulation  of  the  blood  depends  on  the  existence  of  different 
degrees  of  pressure  in  different  parts  of  the  circulatory  system; 
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Fio.  285.— Height  of  blood-pressure  (BP)  in 
veotride.    A,   arteries ;   C,   capillariei 
RA,  right  aoride  ;  OO,  line  of  no  pressure. 


V,    veins 


there  is  a  diminution  of  pressure  from  the  heart  onwards  through 
arteries,  capillaries,  and  veins,  back  to  the  heart  again. 

Kg.  235  represents  roughly  the  fall  of  pressure  along  the  systemic 
vascular  system. 

It  falls  slowly  in  the  great  arteries  and  manifests  oscillations 

corresponding  with  the  alternate  systole  and  diastole  of  the  heart ; 

at  the  end  of  the  arterial  system  it  falls  suddenly  and  extensively  in 

the  course  of  the  arterioles ;  it 

again  falls  gradually  through 

the  capillaries  and  veins  till  in 

the  large  veins  near  the  heart 

itisnegativa   Such  a  diagram 

of  blood-pressure  is  thus  very 

different  from  one  of  velocity ; 

the  velocity  like  the  pressure 

falls  from  the  arteries  to  the 

capiUaries,  but  unlike  it,  rises 

again  in  the  veins. 

We  must  now  study  the 

methods  by  which  blood-pressure  is  measured  and  recorded,  and  the 

main  causes  that  produce  variations  in  its  amount. 

In  order  that  we  may  understand  the  methods  that  are  used  for 

this  purpose,  it  will  be  first  necessary  for  us  to  consider  some  of  the 
general  laws  of  fluid  pressure,  and  then  to  study  the  methods  that 

are  employed  in  an  art^cial  schema  of  the  circulation. 

Fluid  pressure  is  a  different  thing  from  the  pressure  of  a  solid, 
and  is  exercised  equally  in  all  directions.  If  a  cylindrical  vessel, 
placed  vertically,  is  filled  with  a  cylinder  of  ice,  the  pressure  of  the 
ice  will  be  exercised  on  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  but  not  on  its 
sides.  When  the  ice  melts,  the  water  presses  on  the  sides  also,  and 
if  a  hole  is  made  in  the  cylinder  below  the  level  of  the  upper  surface 
of  the  water,  the  water  will  flow  out  of  the  hole,  and  the  force  with 
which  it  escapes  will  be  proportional  to  the  depth  of  the  hole  beneath 
the  surface.  If  we  take  a  square  centimetre  as  the  unit  of  area,  the 
actual  pressure  exerted  on  it  is  A  x  (2  x  ^,  where  h  is  the  height  of  the 
free  surface  above  the  level  where  we  are  measuring  the  pressure,  d 
the  density  of  the  fluid,  and  g  the  acceleration  of  gravity  (981). 
Suppose  a  gramme  of  water  to  flow  out,  we  may  consider  that  this 
gramme  has  fallen  through  a  height  or  head  h  in  centimetres  from 
the  free  surface  to  the  opening ;  it  comes  practically  from  the  top, 
because  it  is  there  that  the  liquid  disappears  from  inside  the  vessel. 
In  falling  the  height  A,  it  gives  out  hg  ergs  of  work. 

The  unit  of  force  is  called  a  dyne ;  a  moving  body  is  said  to  possess 
numunium  :  this  is  measured  by  the  product  of  its  mass  and  its  velocity  ;  thus  the 
effediTe  quantity  of  motion  of  a  body  may  be  large  on  account  of  its  having  a  large 
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mass  (for  instance,  a  heavy  waggon  rolling  down  a  hill),  or  large  velocity  (for  instance, 
a  bullet  speeding  through  the  air).  A  force  continuously  applied  to  a  moving  mass 
produces  a  continuous  increase  in  its  rate  of  movement ;  this  is  termed  acceleration^ 
and  force  may  be  defined  as  the  rate  of  change  of  momentum ;  it  can  be  measured, 
therefore,  by  observing  the  amount  of  momentum  it  generates  in  a  measured  time, 
and  dividing  by  that  time.  If  a  g^mme  is  taken  as  the  unit  of  mass,  a  centimetre 
as  the  unit  of  length,  and  a  second  as  the  unit  of  time,  the  unit  of  force 

_  momentum  _  gramme-centimetre  per  second 
Time.  Time  in  seconds. 

=  gramme-centimetre  per  second,  per  second  =  1  dyne. 

The  unit  which  corresponds  to  the  dyne  in  the  measurement  of  work  is  called  an 
erg^  that  is,  the  work  done  in  lifting  a  gramme  weight  through  the  height  of  one 
centimetre ;  the  weight  of  a  grainme  is  981  dynes,  and  the  work  done  in  lifting  it 
one  centimetre  is  981  ergs. 

The  kinetic  energy  of  a  body  moving  with  velocity  t?  is  |  X  mass 

xv\  or  for  one  gramme  ^v^;  hence  if  all  the  work  that  liquid  can  do 

is  spent  in  giving  kinetic  energy  to  it,  the  velocity  with  which  it  will 

flow  out  is  given  by  putting  the  kinetic  energy  =  work  done.     In 

other  terms : — 

|d2  =  gk ;  hence  v  =  »j2gh  ^'^  ^  =  s" 

A  liquid,  however,  has  not  necessarily  a  free  surface,  but  may  be 
completely  enclosed,  as  is  the  water  in  a  system  of  hydraulic  pressure 
mains,  or  the  blood  in  the  circulatory  system.  The  pressure  in  such 
a  system  at  any  point  may  be  measured  by  inserting  at  that  point 
a  vertical  tube  at  right  angles  to  the  blood-vessel ;  the  blood  would 
rise  in  it  to  a  point,  and  would  form  a  free  surface  a  certain  distance 
up  this  tube ;  the  head  h  in  the  above  calculation  must  be  reckoned 
from  this  free  surface  downwards.  If,  instead  of  using  a  tube  of  fine 
bore  for  this  purpose,  we  employ  a  wider  tube,  say  of  ten  times 
greater  area,  the  height  or  head  to  which  the  fluid  rises  will  be  the 
same  as  in  the  narrow  tube,  though  naturally  the  actual  weight  of 
fluid  supported  will  be  ten  times  greater ;  but  the  weight  per  unit  of 
area  is  the  same  in  both  cases.  When,  therefore,  we  measure  the 
pressure  of  fluid  in  terms  of  the  height  of  a  column  of  fluid,  such  as 
mercury,  which  it  will  balance,  we  reaUy  mean  that  the  force  of  the 
blood  is  equal  to  the  weight  oi  the  mercury  it  supports  per  unit  of 
area,  and  this  will  naturally  be  proportional  to  the  height  of  the 
column. 

Le't  us  next  consider  the  simple  case  of  a  fluid  flowing  from  a 
reservoir,  B  (fig.  236),  along  a  tube,  which  we  will  imagine  is  open  at 
the  other  end 

In  the  course  of  the  tube  we  will  suppose  three  upright  glass 
tubes  (A,  B,  and  D)  are  inserted  at  equal  distances.  Between  B  and 
D  there  is  a  bladder,  which  may  be  divided  into  a  number  of  channels 
by  packing  it  with  tow  to  represent  the  capillaries,  and  between  B  and 
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C,  a  clip  E,  wliich  can  be  tightened  or  loosened  at  will,  and  which 

will  roughly  represent  the  peripheral  resistance  produced  by  the 

arterioles.     The  far  end  of  the  tube  is  provided  with  a  stop-cock.     If 

this  stop-cock  is  closed  there  will  naturally  be  no  flow  of  fluid,  and 

the  ftuid  will  rise  to  equal  heights  indicated  by  the  dotted  line  in  all 

the  upright  tubes.     This  shows  that  the  pressure  in  all  parts  of  the 

tube  is  the  same.     The  upright  tubes  which  measure  the  lateral 

pressure  exerted  by  the  fluid  on  the  wall  of  the  main  tube,  are  caUed 

pizorruters,  manometers,  or  pressure  measurers. 

If  now  the  stop-cock  is  opened,  the  fluid  flows  on  account  of  the 
difference  of  pressure  brought  about  by  gravitation ;  the  height  of  the 
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Fio.  286.— Schema  to  illufltrate  blood>pre8sare. 

fluid  in  the  manometers  indicates  that  the  pressure  is  greatest  id  K, 
less  m  A,  less  still  in  B,  and  least  of  all  in  D. 

On  account  of  the  peripheral  resistance  of  the  arterioles  and 
capillaries,  the  pressure  is  very  small  in  the  veins,  as  indicated  by  the 
height  of  the  fluid  in  the  manometer  D.  The  difierence  between  D 
and  6  is  much  more  marked  than  the  difference  between  B  and  A. 
If  the  fluid  which  flows  out  of  the  end  of  the  tube  is  collected  in  a 
jug  and  poured  back  into  B,  we  complete  the  circulation.  But  the 
schema  is  an  extremely  rough  one,  and  is  especially  faulty  in  that  the 
pressure  which  starts  at  B  is  nearly  constant  and  not  intermittent. 
This  may  be  remedied  by  taking  B  in  the  hand,  and  raising  and  lower- 
ing it  alternately.  The  fluid  in  the  manometers  bobs  up  and  down 
^rith  every  rise  and  fall  of  B :  this  is  least  marked  in  D.  The  greater 
and  the  faster  the  movement  of  B,  the  greater  is  the  rise  of  arterial 

This  is  a  rough  illustration  of  the  fact  that  increase  in 
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the  force  and  frequency  of  the  heart's  beat  causes  a  rise  of  arterial 
pressura 

Again,  if  more  fluid  is  poured  into  E,  there  is  a  correspond- 
ing rise  in  fluid  in  the  manometers.  This  illustrates  the  rise  of 
pressure  produced  by  an  increeuse  in  the  contents  of  the  vascular 
system. 

And  this  schema,  rough  though  it  is,  also  serves  to  illustrate  the 
third  important  factor  in  the  maintenance  of  the  blood-pressure, 
namely,  the  peripheral  resistance.  This  is  done  by  means  of  the  clip 
£ ;  if  the  cUp  is  tightened,  one  imitates  increased  constriction  of  the 
arterioles ;  if  it  is  loosened,  one  imitates  dilatation  of  the  arterioles. 
If  it  is  closed  entirely,  the  fluid  in  A  and  B  rises  to  the  same  level  as 
that  in  B ;  the  pressure  of  B  is  not  felt  at  all  by  0  and  D,  which 
empty  themselves,  and  the  flow  ceases.  If  the  clip  E  is  only  tightened 
so  as  not  to  be  quite  closed,  the  arterial  pressure  (in  A  and  B)  rises, 
and  the  venous  pressure  (in  D)  falls ;  if  the  clip  is  freely  opened,  the 
arterial  pressure  falls,  and  the  venous  pressure  rises. 

These  same  facts  can  be  demonstrated  by  a  more  perfect  circula- 
tion schema,  such  as  is  represented  in  fig.  237. 


Fio.  287.— Schema  of  the  circulation. 

The  heart  (H)  is  represented  by  a  Higginson's  syringe,  which  is 
worked  with  the  hand ;  the  tube  from  it  represents  the  arterial  system, 
the  clip  E  the  resistance  of  the  arterioles ;  C  is  the  capillary  lake, 
from  which  the  vein  (larger  than  the  artery)  leads  back  to  the  heart 
H.  A  and  B  are  two  manometers  which  respectively  indicate  arterial 
and  venous  pressures.  Only  in  place  of  straight  tubes  mercurial 
manometers  are  used.  Each  of  these  is  a  U^**^^  about  half  filled 
with  mercury,  and  united  to  the  artery  or  vein  by  a  tube  containing 
fluid.  If  the  mercury  in  the  two  limbs  of  the  (J  ^  &^  ^^^  same  level, 
the  pressure  of  the  fluid  in  connection  with  one  limb  is  exactly  equal  to 
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that  exerud  by  the  atmoBpheric  preasure  on  the  other.  The  mercuiy, 
howavor,  ia  pushed  up  in  the  far  limb  of  the  manometer  connected  to 
the  uterr,  the  pressure  there  being  greater  than  that  of  the  atmos- 
phere; thifi  is  therefore  ctilled  povUive  preiture,  and  the  total  amount 
of  pressure  is  measured  by  the  difference  between  the  levels  a  and  a. 
The  manometer  B  attached  to  the  vein,  however,  indicates  a  negativf 
prtaure  (b  b),  that  is  a  pressure  less  than  that  of  the  atmosphere,  so 
that  the  mercury  in  the  linib  nearest  the  vein  is  sucked  up. 

Anderson  Stuart's  leymoicope  (%.  238)  is  a  more  complete  schema. 
It  consists  of  a  long  leaden  tube  filled  with  fluid,  the  two  ends  of 
which  are  connected  by  an  Lndia-rubber 
tube  on  which  is  a  valved  syringe  to 
Fspreaent  the  heart  On  the  course  of 
the  tube  are  a  large  number  of  open- 
monthed  upright  manometers  which 
indicate  the  pressure  when  the  syringe 
is  worked,  and  confer  on  the  tube  the 
eListicity  necessary  to  cause  the  dis- 
appocuunce  of  the  pulse  in  the  middle 
region  which  represents  the  capillaries. 
The  long  leaden  tube  is  twisted  round 
a  cylinder,  so  that  the  manometers  are 
placed  closely  side  by  side. 

We  can  now  pass  on  to  the  methods 
adopted  in  the  investigations  of  blood- 
pressure  in  animals. 

The  fact  that  the  blood  exerts 
considerable  pressure  on  the  arterial 
walls  may  be  readily  shown  by 
puncturing  any  artery;  the  blood  is 
propelled  with  great  force  through 
the  opening,  and  the  iet  rises  to  a 
considerable  height;  in  the  case  of  a  K^moKope. 

small  artery,  where   the  pressure  is 

lower,  the  jet  is  not  so  high  as  in  a  laige  artery :  the  jerky  character 
of  the  outflow  due  to  the  intermittent  action  of  the  heart  is  also 
seen.  If  a  vein  is  similarly  injured,  the  blood  is  expelled  with  much 
less  force,  and  the  flow  is  continuous,  not  intermittent. 

The  first  to  make  an  advance  on  this  very  rough  method  of 
demonstrating  blood-pressure  was  the  Bev.  Stephen  Hales,  vicar  of 
Teddington  (1702).  He  inserted,  usii^  a  small  brass  tube  as  a 
cannola,  a  glass  tube  at  right  angles  to  the  femoral  artery  of  a  horse, 
and  noted  the  he^ht  to  which  the  blood  rose  in  it.  This  is  a  method 
like  that  which  we  used  in  the  first  schema  described  (fig.  236).  The 
blood  rose  to  the  height  of  about  8  feet,  and  having  reached  its  highest 
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point,  it  oscillated  with  the  heart-beats,  each  cardiac  systole  causing 
a  rise,  each  diastole  a  fall  Hales  also  noted  a  general  rise  during 
each  inspiration.  The  method  taught  Hales  these  primarj  truths  in 
connection  with  arterial  pressure,  but  it  possesses  many  disadvan- 
tages ;  in  the  first  place,  the  blood  in  the  glass  tube  very  soon  clots, 
and  in  the  second  place,  a  column  of  liquid  8  feet  high  is  an 
inconvenient  one  to  work  with. 

The  first  of  these  disadvantages  was  overcome  to  a  great  extent 
by  Yierordt,  who  attached  a  tube  filled  with  saturated  solution  of 
sodium  carbonate  to  the  artery,  and  the  blood-pressure  was  measured 
by  the  height  of  the  column  of  this  saline  solution  which  the  blood 
would  support. 

The  second  disadvantage  was  overcome  by  Poiseuille,  who  intro- 
duced the  heavy  liquid,  mercury,  as  the  substance  on  which  the  blood 
exerted  its  pressure;  and  the  U-shaped  mercurial  manometer  w€l8 
connected  to  the  artery  by  a  tube  filled  with  sodium  carbonate 
solution  to  delay  clotting. 

The  study  of  blood-pressure  cannot,  however,  be  considered  to 
have  been  in  a  satisfactory  condition  until  the  introduction  by  Carl 


B.P.  tracing 
Abaciata 


Fio.  289.— Diagram  of  mercarial  Kymograph. 


Ludwig  of  the  Kymograph;  that  is  to  say,  Poiseuille's  hcemodyna- 
mometer  was  combined  with  apparatus  for  obtaining  a  graphic  record 
of  the  oscillations  of  the  mercury.    The  name  kymograph  or  wave^ 
torUer,  we  shall  see  immediately,  is  a  very  suitable  ona 
A  skeleton  sketch  of  the  apparatus  is  given  in  fig.  239. 
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The  artery  is  exposed  and  clamped,  ao  that  no  hsemorrhage 
occurs;  it  is  then  opened,  and  a  glass  cannula  is  inserted  and  firmly 
tied  in.  The  form  of  cannula  usually  employed  (Francois  Franck's) 
is  shown  on  a  larger  scale  at  A ;  the  narrow  part  with  the  neck  in  it 
is  tied  into  the  artery  towards  the  heart ;  the  cross  piece  of  the  T  is 
united  to  the  manometer;  the  third  limb  is  provided  with  a  shott 
piece  of  india-rubbor  tubing  which  is  kept  cIoBed  by  a  clip  and  only 
opened  on  emei^ncies,  such  as  to  clear  out  a  clot  with  a  feather 
should  one  form  in  the  cannula  during  the  progress  of  an  experiment. 

The  tube  by  means  of  which  the  cannula  is  united  to  the  man- 


iF  LudwIfc'B  Kymograph.  lb  1b  also  Bhovn  In  Da.  Hit  D,  C,  B.  Tha 
macDr;  chlcb  partlaUjr  flUa  the  tabe  luppDrta  a  float  Id  tfae  Ibnzi  of  a  platoD.  nearly  SUlog  On 
tabs;  ■  win  li  Axed  tothsfloal,  and  th«  irrltlng  ■t}r1s  or  pin  Hied  to  tha  wire  Is  gutdsd  by  PaulDB 

O^Ue  metal  (aba  afled  vlth  flDld'.  "" 

ometer  ia  not  an  elastic  one,  but  is  made  of  flexible  metal  or  thick 
rubber,  so  that  none  of  the  arterial  force  may  be  wasted  in  expanding 
it  The  tube,  cannula,  and  proximal  limb  of  the  manometer  are  all 
filled  with  a  saturated  solution  of  sodium  carbonate,  sodium  sulphate. 
or  other  salt  which  will  mix  with  blood  and  delay  its  clotting.  Before 
the  clip  is  removed  from  the  artery,  the  pressure  ia  first  gob  up  by  a 
H]rringe  (or  pressure  bottle  containing  the  same  saline  solution  sus- 
pended at  a  good  height  above  the  apparatus  and  connected  to  it  by 
a  tube),  so  tt^t  the  mercury  rises  in  the  distal  limb  to  a  height  greater 
than  that  of  the  anticipated  blood-pressure ;  this  prevents  blood  pass- 
ing into  the  cannula  when  the  arterial  clip  is  removed. 

In  the  distal  limb  of  the  U't^ube,  floating  on  the  surface  of  the 
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merouiy,  is  an  ivory  float,  from  which  a  long  steel  wire  extends 
upwards,  and  terminates  in  a  stiif  piece  of  parchment  or  a  bristle 
which  writes  on  a  moving  surface  covered  with  smoked  paper.  When 
the  two  limbs  of  the  mercury  are  at  rest,  the  writing-point  insciibes 
a  base-line  or  abscissa  on  tho  travelling  surface ;  when  the  pressure 
is  got  up  by  the  Byringe  it  writes  a  line  at  a  higher  level.  When 
the  artwial  clip  is  removed  it  writes  waves  as  shown  in  the  diagram 


Fia.  241 .— Dingnur  ornurcariml  KyrnoKHph.  A,  nvaMng  eyltndtr,  mrktd  bjn  dockirark  (nmngF- 
nwnt  oontalneil  to  the  boi  (B),  the  spaed  tetag  rtgulilet!  by  >  t«ii  «bove  the  tor ;  Uie  cyliniler  i» 
supported  hy  an  upright  (t),  and  1a  capible  of  being  nlsed  or  lowered  by  m  screw  ta),  bj  &  bftodla 

flg.  no. 

(fig.  239),  the  lai^  waves  corresponding  to  respiration  (the  rise  of 
pressure  in  most  animals  accompanying  inspiration),*  the  smaller 
ones  to  the  individual  heart-beate.  The  blood-pressure  is  really 
twice  as  great  as  that  indicated  by  the  height  of  the  tracing  above 
the  abscissa,  because  if  the  manometer  is  of  equal  bore  throughout, 
the  mercury  falls  in  one  limb  the  same  distance  that  it  rises  in  the 
other;  the  true  pressure  is  measured  by  the  difference  of  level 
between  a  and  a  (fig,  239). 

n   the  tracing  i«  postponed  tU) 
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Rg.  240  shows  a  more  complete  view  of  the  manometer,  and 
fig.  241  IS  a  diagram  of  the  arrangement  by  means  of  which  it  is 
made  into  a  kymograph. 

Kg.  242  shows  a  typical  nonnal  arterial  blood-pressure  tracinz  on 
a  larger  seala 


f.  Ml.— Normml  tiacing,  ■nwwliM  migninsd,  of  irMrikl  pnoors 
awTBiutol  kjringgnpb.  The  mulltr  lUidDliCJaai  comapoad  wdth 
with  tb«  TMpintaiT  momucaiU.  Tlia  itbKliu  or  bua.liuc,  whld 
iBcho  balow  tlw  tndoa,  U  not  ibown.    (Bardon-^MidsrHiii.) 


ths  nbbil  obUlDsd  with  Itia 
e  ho»rt.b»li,  the  l«5Brciirv« 
m  Ihl.  lola  would  6b  aavanl 


In  taking  a  tracing  of  veTtous  blood-pressure,  the  presaiire  is  so  low 
and  corresponds  to  so  few  miUimetree  of  mercury,  that  a  saline 
solution  is  usually  employed  instead  of  mercury.    If  the  vein  which 


-  no.  Hf —A  toon  ot  Flck>  8|irlng  Kjiiiog»ph.  n,  Tub.  lo  be  connected  with  uury ;  c,  hollow  .prini 
tlw  moTsiiiBiil  or  which  mov»  6,  tin  writlaa  Isver;  t,  icrew  to  regulnta  height  of  t ;  d,  ouUMb 
prDtecHrOBprine:  ?.>™"tofl"OBtbeupr1g!itofth«.upport.  .  "uw>™" 

is  investigated  is  near  the  heart,  a  venous  pulse  is  exhibited  on  the 
tcacdBg,  with  small  wavea  as  before  corresponding  to  heart-beats,  and 
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lai^r  waves  to  respiration,  only  the  respiratory  rise  in  pressure  now 
accompanies  expiration. 

The  eapUlary  pressurt  is  estimated  by  the  amount  of  pressure 
necessary  to  blanch  the  skin ;  this  has  been  done  in  animals  and  men 
(v.  Kries,  Eoy  and  Brown). 

Other  manometers  are  often  employed  instead  of  the  mercurial 
ona  Pick's  is  one  of  these.  The  blood-vessel  is  connected  as  before 
with  the  manometer,  and  the  pressure  got  up  by  the  use  of  a  syringe 


Flo.  il4,— PIck'i  Kymograph,  improvBd  by  Heriog  (itUr  M'KBndrick).    a,  HoUoir  iprlog  fllled  wiUi 

doun w Bills  Into  ttie  tube/,  conUlnlng  cutoi  oil,  which  oSeiw  naliUnu  to  Ihs' OKltlitlou  of  f; 
g,  ^rlngn  lot  nuing  the  laulgn  tabe  h  with  uturmted  lulphnte  of  godluio  ■olgtlon,  uil  to  mpfiy 

into  Iha  veue];  I,  AtAclsu-mkrku,  which  ckd  m  4ppijed  to  the  movlDg  lurikce  bj  tnmliigUi* 
ftcnw  n;  k,  icnw  for  vUoitlDB  the  wholn  uip*ntai  to  thsmovliig  luilkos;  o,  icnw  fortitraXta^ 
or  daprfluUig  Uie  Kymograph  by  i  nick-imd-pUilOQ  movammt ;  m,  Knw  tor  wijuitlng  the  posltkii 
otUia  taba/. 

(which  is  seen  in  fig.  244,  g),  before  the  clip  is  removed  from  the 
artery.  The  manometer  itself  is  a  hollow  C-shaped  spring  filled  with 
liquid ;  this  opens  with  increase,  and  closes  with  decrease  of  pressure, 
and  the  movements  of  the  spring  are  communicated  to  a  lever  pro- 
vided with  a  writii^-point. 

Hiirthle's  manometer  (see  p.  242)  is  also  very  much  used.  The 
advantage  of  these  forms  of  manometer  is  that  the  character  and 
extent  of  eaoh  pressure  ohai^  is  much  better  seen.    In  a  meroury 
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manometeT  the  inertia  is  so  great  that  it  cannot  respond  to  the  very 
T&pid  y&riatioiiB  in  pressure  which  occur  within  an  artery  during  each 
cardiac  cycle.  If  Fick's  or  Hurthle's  manometer  is  employed,  and 
the  surface  travels  sufBciently  fast,  these  can  be  recorded  (see  fig. 
245).    These  instruments,  though  useful  for  recording  the  complete 


lU.— NOTDuluteTUtncliicobUliwd  wtUi  PIck'I  Kytl»gn|)b  In  tli«  dog. 
(Baidon-fiuidonon.) 

_  B  in  pressure,  require  calibration :  that  is,  the  extent  of  move- 
ment that  corresponds  to  known  pressures  must  be  ascertained  by 
actual  experiment  They  teach  us  that  the  highest  pressure  reached 
daring  systole  may  be  twice  or  thrice  the  lowest  attained  during 
diastole. 

The  following  table  gives  the  probable  average  height  of  blood- 
pressure  in  various  parts  of  the  vascular  system  in  man.  They  have 
been  very  largely  inferred  from  experiments  on  animals : — 


.^g.^rt„(.,«.c»,ud)   .  {*»°™;^"»"' *'"•■"' 

Medium  arteries  (e-g 

CapUlaries 

Small  veins  of  arm 

Portal  vein 

Inferior  vena  cava 

Large  veins  of  neck 

radial)     .        +  110  mm 

.  +  15  to  +     20     „ 

+       9     » 

.         +     10     „ 

+       3     „ 

from  0  to  -      8    „ 

mercury. 

(Starling.) 

These  pressures  are,  however,  subject  to  considerable  variations ; 
the  principal  factors  that  cause  variation  are  the  following : — 
Inffrmue  of  arterial  blood-pressure  is  produced  by — 

1.  Increase  in  the  rate  and  power  of  the  heart-beat. 

2.  Increase  in  the  contraction  of  the  arterioles. 

3.  Increase  in  the  total  quantity  of  blood  (plethora,  after  a  meal, 

after  transfusion). 
DecreoM  in  the  artertai  blood-pressure  is  produced  by — 

1.  Decrease  in  the  rate  and  force  of  the  heart-beat. 

2.  Decrease  in  the  contraction  of  the  arterioles. 

3.  Decrease  in  the  quantity  of  blood  (t.g.  after  luemorrhwe). 
The  above  is  true  for  general  arterial  pressure;  but  if  we  are 

ioTOBtigating  local  arterial  pressure  in  any  organ,  the  increase  or 
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decrease  in  the  size  of  the  arterioles  of  other  areas  may  make  its 
effect  felt  in  the  special  area  under  investigation. 

Venoiis  pressure  varies  directly  with  the  volume  of  the  blood  ;  in 
the  arteries  the  effect  of  increase  of  fluid  is  slight  and  temporary, 
owing  to  the  rapid  adaptability  of  the  peripheral  resistance;  the 
excess  of  fluid  collects  in  and  distends  the  easily  dilatable  venous 
reservoir.  With  regard  to  the  first  and  second  factors  in  the  fore- 
going table,  venous  pressure  varies  in  the  opposite  way  to  arterial 
pressure. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  how  this  is ;  when  the  rate  of  the  heart 
increases,  the  total  volume  of  blood  discharged  into  the  aorta  per 
second  is  increased ;  similarly,  an  increase  in  the  force  of  the  beat 
also  results  in  an  increase  in  the  cardiac  output,  and  in  both  cases 
a  more  rapid  and  complete  emptying  of  the  auricle  is  produced.  This 
is  felt  throughout  the  whole  of  the  pulmonary  circulation,  and  the 
accelerated  flow  therefore  causes  a  fall  in  the  venous  pressure.  If, 
however,  the  rise  of  pressure  is  due  to  a  contraction  of  the  arterioles, 
a  stage  may  be  reached  in  which  the  heart  is  no  longer  able  to  over- 
come the  high  pressure  produced.  It  then  fails  to  empty  itself,  and 
the  blood  is  dammed  up  on  the  venous  side,  i,e,  the  venous  pressure 
rises. 

With  regard  to  the  arterioles,  contraction  means  a  rise  in  arterial 
pressure,  because  while  the  amount  sent  into  the  arteries  remains  the 
same  the  outflow  into  the  capillaries  is  cut  down.  More  blood  is 
therefore  retained  in  the  arteries ;  they  become  more  distended  and 
the  pressure  rises.  The  first  effect  of  this  upon  the  venous  pressure 
will  be  to  diminish  it,  because  if  more  blood  is  retained  in  the  arteries 
there  is  less  for  the  veins  and  capillaries.  The  flow  into  the  veins  is 
thus  decreased,  and  the  venous .  pressure  therefore  falls.  Moreover, 
the  heart  usually  responds  to  a  rise  in  pressure  by  increasing  its  force 
and  rate,  and  consequently  more  blood  is  taken  from  the  veins  near 
the  heart.  For  both  reasons,  then,  the  venous  pressure  will  fall,  but 
that  fall  is  limited,  as  pointed  out  above,  to  such  an  increase  only  as 
the  heart  is  capable  of  overcoming  successfully. 

Capillary  pressure  is  increased  by — 

1.  Dilatation  of  the  arterioles;  the  blood-pressure  of  the  large 
arteries  is  then  more  readily  propagated  into  them. 

2.  The  size  of  the  arterioles  remaining  the  same,  increase  of 
arterial  pressure  from  any  other  cause  will  produce  a  rise  of  capillary 
pressure. 

3.  By  narrowing  the  veins  leading  from  the  capillary  area ;  com- 
plete closure  of  the  veins  may  quadruple  the  capillary  pressure. 
This  leads  secondarily  to  an  increased  formation  of  lymph  (dropsy) ; 
as  when  a  tumour  presses  on  the  veins  coming  from  the  legs. 

4.  Any  circumstance  that  leads  to  increased  pressure  in  the  veins 
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will  act  similarly;  this  is  illustrated  by  the  efifects  produced  by 
gravity  on  the  circulation,  as  in  alterations  of  posture. 

Capillary  pressure  is  decreased  by  the  opposite  conditions. 

Capillary  pressure  is  much  more  influenced  by  changes  in  the 
venous  pressure,  than  by  changes  in  the  arterial  pressure,  since  there 
is  between  the  arteries  and  capillaries  the  variable  and  usually  un- 
known peripheral  resistance  of  the  arterioles. 

Effect  qf  gravity  on  the  circulation. — ^The  main  effect  of  gravity  is 
that  the  veins  are  filled  with  blood  in  the  part  which  is  placed  down. 
Thus,  if  an  animal  is  placed  suddenly  with  its  legs  hanging  down,  less 
blood  will  go  to  the  heart,  and  the  blood-pressure  in  the  arteries  will 
fail  temporarily  in  consequenca  This  hydrostatic  effect  of  gravity  is 
soon  overcome  by  an  increased  constriction  of  the  vessels  of  the 
splanchnic  area,  when  the  vaso-motor  mechanism  is  working  normally. 
The  efficient  action  of  the  "  respiratory  pump  "  is  also  of  importance 
in  counteracting  gravity. 

A  very  striking  illustration  of  the  effect  of  gravity  on  the  circula- 
tion can  be  demonstrated  on  the  eeL  The  animal  is  ansesthetised, 
and  a  small  window  is  made  in  the  body  wall  to  expose  the  heart. 
If  the  animal  is  then  suspended  tail  downwards,  the  beating  heart  is 
seen  to  be  empty  of  blood ;  all  the  blood  accumulates  in  the  tail  and 
lower  part  of  the  body ;  the  animal  has  no  **  respiratory  pump,"  such 
as  a  mammal  possesses,  to  overcome  the  effects  of  gravity.  If,  how- 
eyer,  the  animal,  still  with  its  tail  downwards,  be  suspended  in  a 
tall  vessel  of  water,  the  pressure  of  the  water  outside  its  body 
enables  it  to  overcome  the  hydrostatic  effect  of  gravitation,. and 
the  heart-cavities  once  more  fill  with  blood  during  every  diastole. 
Another  experiment  was  originally  performed  by  Salathe  on  a 
'*  butch "  rabbit  If  the  animal  is  held  by  the  ears  with  its  legs 
hanging  down,  it  soon  becomes  unconscious,  and  if  left  in  that  position 
for  about  half  an  hour  it  will  die.  This  is  due  to  ansomia  of  the 
brain ;  the  blood  accumulates  in  the  very  pendulous  abdomen  which 
such  domesticated  animals  acquire,  and  the  vaso-motor  mechanism  of 
the  splanchnic  area  is  deficient  in  tone,  and  cannot  be  set  into  such 
vigoroos  action  as  is  necessary  to  overcome  the  bad  effects  of  gravity. 
Consciousness  is,  however,  soon  restored  if  the  animal  is  placed  in  a 
horizontal  position,  or  if  while  it  is  still  hanging  vertically  the  abdomen 
is  squeezed  or  bandaged.  A  wild  rabbit,  on  the  other  hand,  suffers  no 
inconvenience  from  a  vertical  position ;  it  is  a  more  healthy  animal  in. 
every  respect;  its  abdomen  is  not  pendulous,  and  its  vaso-motor 
power  is  intact. 

We  shall,  a  few  pages  later,  be  considering  the  methods  by  which 

blood-pressure  may  be  estimated  in  man.     The  effects  of  gravity  on 

the  pressure  in  various  parts  can  be  well  shown  by  alterations  of 

posture.     This  is  an  important  practical  question,  especially  during 
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Pio.  IM.— EfliKC  of  wg«k  itlmiiUtlOD  ol  tho  perlphsnl  aiHlotTBgiu  on  krtarlnl  bload-pnuan  (cai 
ot  nbbit).  BP,  blood-piwan;  A,  al!*el«M>  or  bM»-Un* ;  T,  Uma  Id  Moonds.  Not*  Ul  of  bl 
pnaon  ud  tlow  hMit-bnt*. 


Fio.  !47.— BlAct  otitTonH  Btlmalatlan  of  thepariphanl  end  of  vkgnBoDirUrl>lU(iod-pr»iiirs(caRit 
of  nbUt).  Nots  itoppua  of  hurt  lod  fftll  of  blood-pnasan  narlj  to  tarn '  tfter  »*  raoomDiaoa 
in«nC  of  tba  bott,  th<  blbod-pniwun  liMa.  u  in  Og.  Ho,  »boTa  ths  nonnal  tar  *  ibort  Uma. 
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ansestheaia,  when  the  forces  which  counteract  the  bad  effects  of 
gravity  may  not  be  working  efficiently;  if  the  legs  are  hanging 
down,  the  result  may  be  serious. 

ITu  pressure  in  the  Pidmonary  Circulation  varies  from  ^  to  ^ 
(mean  ^)  of  that  in  the  systemic  vessels. 

The  infiuenu  of  the  Cardiac  Nerves  on  blood-pressura  The 
importance  of  the  heart's  action  in  the  maintenance  of  blood-pressure 
is  well  shown  by  the  effect  that  stimulation  of  the  vcigus  nerve  has 
on  the  blood-pressure  curva  If  the  vagus  of  an  animal  is  exposed 
and  cut  through,  and  the  peripheral  end  stimulated,  the  result  is  that 
the  heart  is  slowed  or  stopped;  the  arterial  blood-pressure  conse- 
quently falls ;  the  fall  is  especially  sudden  and  great  if  the  heart  is 
completely  stopped.  There  is  a  rise  in  venous  pressure.  The  effect 
on  arterial  pressure  is  shown  in  the  two  accompcmying  tracings ;  fig. 
246  represents  the  effect  of  partial,  and  fig.  247  of  complete  stoppage 
of  the  heart ;  in  both  cases  the  animal  used  was  a  rabbit,  and  the 
artery  the  carotid. 

On  stimulating  the  cardiac  sympathetic  (accelerator  and  augmentor 
fibres)  the  increased  action  of  the  heart  causes  a  rise  of  arterial  pres- 
sQia 

The  effects  of  stimulating  the  central  end  of  the  vagus  and  other 
nerves  cannot  be  understood  imtil  we  have  studied  the  vaso-motor  ' 
nervous  systenL 

The  Velocity  of  the  Blood-flow. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  velocity  of  the  current  of  blood  is 
inversely  proportional  to  the  sectional  area  of  the  bed  through  which 
it  flows.  The  flow  is  therefore  swiftest  in  the  aorta  and  arteries,  and 
slowest  in  the  capillaries.  In  very  round  numbers,  the  rate  is  about 
a  foot  per  second  in  the  aorta,  and  about  an  inch  per  minute  in  the 
capillaries.  The  capacity  of  the  veins  is  about  twice  or  thrice  that  of 
the  arteries ;  so  the  velocity  in  the  veins  is  from  a  half  to  a  third  of 
that  in  the  corresponding  arteries.  The  rate  in  the  veins  increases  as 
we  approach  the  heart,  as  the  total  sectional  area  of  the  venous  trunks 
becomes  less  and  less. 

The  question  of  velocity  is  one  of  great  importance,  for  it  is  on 
velocity  that  the  actual  amount  of  blood  supplying  the  tissues  mainly 
depends.  In  the  capillaries  the  rate  can  be  ^neasured  by  direct  micro- 
scopic investigation  of  the  transparent  portions  of  animals.  E.  H. 
Weber  and  Valentin  were  among  the  earliest  to  make  these  measure- 
ments in  the  frog,  and  the  mean  of  their  estimates  gives  the  velocity 
as  25  mms.  per  minute  in  the  systemic  capillaries.  In  warm-blooded 
animals  the  velocity  is  somewhat  greater ;  in  the  dog  it  is  ^  to  y^ 
inch  (0*5  to  0'75  mm.)  per  second.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
total  length  of  capillary  vessels  through  which  any  given  portion  of 
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blood  has  to  pass  probably  does  not  exceed  from  -^  to  ^  inoh 
(0-5  mm.),  and  therefore  the  time  required  for  each  quantity  of  blood 
to  traverse  its  own  appointed  portion  of  the  general  capillary  syBtem 
will  scarcely  amount  to  a  second.  It  is  durii^  this  time  that  the 
blood  does  its  duties  in  reference  to  nntribiou. 

In  the  lai^er  vesBelB  direct  observations  of  this  kind  are  not 
possible,  and  it  is  neoeeaary  to  have  recourse  to  some  instromental 
method. 

Volkmann  was  the  first  to  make  more  or  less  accurate  measure- 
ments by  introducing  a  long  (J-shaped  glass  tube  into  the  course  of 
an  artery.  A  diagram  of  this  futmodrommnettr,  as  it  was  termed,  is 
shown  in  the  accompanying  diagram  (fig.  248);  this  is  tilled  with 


0.  H».  'Tolknwnn 


salt  solution,  and  provided  with  a  stop-cock  a ;  this  tap  is  so  arranged 
that  the  blood  can  flow  straight  across  from  one  section  of  the  artery 
to  the  other;  then  at  a  given  instant  it  is  turned  into  the  position 
shown  in  the  diagram,  and  the  blood  has  to  traverse  the  long  tj-tube, 
and  the  time  that  it  takes  to  traverse  the  tube,  the  length  of  which 
is  known,  is  accurately  observed.  If  the  sectional  area  of  the  tube  ia 
the  same  as  that  of  the  artery,  the  velocity  is  obtained  without 
further  correction ;  but  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  glass  tubes  with 
the  exact  calibre  of  every  blood-vessel  which  one  desires  to  experi- 
ment with  led  to  the  abandonment  of  this  method,  and  Ludwig's 
^romvJir  (literally  stream-clock)  took  its  place.     This  consists  of  a 
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U-shaped  glass  tubo  dilated  at  a  and  a\  the  ends  of  which,  h  and  t, 
are  of  known  calibre.  The  bulbs  can  be  filled  by  a  common  opening 
at  k.  The  instrument  is  so  contrived  that  at  b  and  b\  the  glass  part 
is  firmly  fixe4  into  metal  cylinders,  attached  to  a  circular  horizontal 
table  c  c\  capable  of  horizontal  movement  on  a  similar  table  d  d\ 
about  the  vertical  axis  marked  in  the  figure  by  a  dotted  line.  The 
openings  in  e  c',  when  the  instrument  is  in  position,  as  in  fig.  249, 
corresponds  exactly  with  those  ind  d';  but  if  c  e'  is  turned  at  right 
angles  to  its  present  position,  there  is  no  communication  between  h 
and  a  and  %  and  a\  but  k  communicates  directly  with  % ;  and  if  turned 
through  two  right  angles  c'  communicates  with  d,  and  c  with  d\  and 
there  is  no  direct  communication  between  h  and  i.  The  experiment 
is  performed  in  the  following  way : — ^The  artery  to  be  investigated 
is  divided  and  connected  with  two  cannulse  and  tubes  which  fit  it 
accurately  with  k  and  i\  h  is  the  central  end,  and  i  the  peri- 
pheral ;  Uie  bulb  a  is  filled  with  olive  oil  up  to  a  point  rather  lower 
than  k,  and  a'  and  the  remainder  of  a  is  filled  with  defibrinated 
blood ;  the  tube  on  k  is  then  caref idly  clamped ;  the  tubes  d  and  d' 
are  also  filled  with  defibrinated  blood.  When  everything  is  ready, 
the  blood  is  allowed  to  flow  into  a  through  h,  thus  driving  the  oil 
over  into  a'  and  displacing  the  defibrinated  blood  through  i  into  the 
peripheral  end  of  the  artery ;  a'  is  then  full  of  oil ;  when  the  blood 
reacdies  the  former  level  of  the  oil  in  a,  the  disc  c  c*  is  turned  rapidly 
through  two  right  angles,  and  the  blood  flowing  through  d  into  a' 
again  displaces  the  oil,  which  is  driven  into  a.  This  is  repeated 
several  times,  and  the  duration  of  the  experiment  noted.  The 
capacity  of  a  and  a!  is  known ;  the  diameter  of  the  artery  is  then 
measured,  and  as  the  number  of  times  a  has  been  filled  in  a  given 
time  is  known,  the  velocity  of  the  current  can  be  calculated. 
We  may  take  an  example  to  illustrate  this : — 

volume  per  second      V 

Velocity  = t- i =  ~c"« 

^  sectional  area  b 

If  the  capacity  of  the  bulb  is  6  cc,  and  it  required  100  seconds  to 
fiU  it  10  times,  then  the  amount  of  blood  passing  through  the  instru- 
ment would  be  50  cc.  in  100  seconds,  or  0'5  cc.  in  1  second.  Next, 
suppose  the  diameter  of  the  artery  is  4  mm.  The  sectional  area  is 
irr*;  r  is  the  radius  (2  mm.),  and  7r  =  31416.  From  these  data  we 
get 

.,  ,              V          0-5  cc.          500  cubic  millimetres 
Velocity  =-s  =  gTj^jg^^, 30116  xT ^^'^  "'™-  P^'  ^''- 

Many  modiflcations  of  Ludwig's  original  instnmient  have  been 
derised.    Fig.  250  shows  Tigerstedt's. 

The  tubes  A  and  E  are  placed  in  connection  with  the  two  ends 
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Pio.  250.— Ttgentedt'n  Stromuhr. 


of  tho  cut  artery  as  before ;  there  is  also  a  turntable  arrangement  at 
F,  by  means  of  which  the  two  upper  tubes  C  and  D  may  be  connected 
as  in  the  figure ;  or  by  twisting  it  through  two  right  angles,  D  can  bo 

made  to  communicate  with  A,  and 
C  with  B.  In  place  of  the  two 
bulbs  of  Ludwig's  instrument 
there  is  a  glass  cylinder  H  which 
contains  a  meted  ball  £.  The 
whole  instrument  is  washed  out 
with  oil  to  delay  clotting,  and 
filled  with  defibrinated  blood.  As 
soon  as  blood  is  allowed  to  flow 
from  the  artery,  the  ball  E  is 
driven  over  by  the  current  till  it 
reaches  the  other  end  of  the 
cylinder;  the  instrument  is  then 
rapidly  rotated  through  two  right 
angles,  and  once  more  the  ball  is 
driven  to  the  opposite  end.  This  is  repeated  several  times,  and  the 
number  of  revolutions  during  a  given  period  is  noted.  The  capacity 
of  the  cylinder  minus  that  of  the  ball  is  ascertained,  and  the  velocity 
is  calculated  by  the  same  formula  as  that  already  given. 

The  Stromuhr  has  one  advantage  over  the  hsemodromometer,  in 
that  it  enables  one  to  note  changes  in  mean  velocity  during  the 
course  of  an  experiment.  The  mean  velocity  varies  very  greatly 
even  during  a  short  experiment.  Thus,  in  the  carotid  artery  of  a 
dog,  the  velocity  of  the  stream  varied  from  350  to  730  mm.  per 
second  in  the  course  of  eighty  seconds ;  in  the  same  artery  of  the 
rabbit  the  variations  were  still  more  extensive  (94  to  226  mm.  per 
second — ^Dogiel). 

Other  instnmients  have  been  devised  which  give  the  variations  in 
the  velocity  during  the  phases  of  the  heart-beat ;  and  some  of  these 
lend  themselves  to  the  graphic  method,  and  give  tracings  of  what  is 
called  the  velocity  pvise.  Before  we  can  understand  these,  it  is  neces- 
sary first  to  study  the  relationship  of  velocity  to  blood-pressure.  Mere 
records  of  blood-pressure  give  us  no  indication  of  the  velocity  of  the 
blood-stream;  the  latter  depends,  not  on  the  absolute  amount  of 
pressure,  but  on  the  differences  of  pressure  between  successive  points 
of  the  vascular  system.  When  a  fluid  is  in  movement  along  a  tube 
the  forces  maintaining  the  flow  are  two  in  number,  the  one  hydro- 
kinetic,  the  other  hydrostatic.  Thus,  if  we  consider  the  flow  from 
one  point  in  the  tube  to  another  (say,  for  example,  at  1  cm.  dis- 
tance), the  forces  producing  the  flow  are  (1)  the  kinetic  energy  pos- 

sessed  by  the  blood  when  it  enters  the  first  spot  (i,e,    -^  dynes. 
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or  "s—  gramme-centimetres) ;  and  (2)  the  diflference  between  the  two 

lateral  pressures  at  the  two  points  in  question.  The  important 
point  to  remember  with  respect  to  the  part  the  pressure  plays,  is 
that  the  actual  value  of  the  lateral  pressure  does  not  matter,  but 
that  the  resulting  velocity,  so  far  as  pressure  is  concerned,  depends 
only  upon  the  fall  of  pressure  between  the  two  points.  Therefore, 
the  measurement  to  be  determined  is  the  rate  of  fall  of  pressure, 
CI,  as  it  is  usually  expressed,  the  pressure  gradient.  The  steeper 
this  gradient  is,  the  more  rapid  is  the  flow.  Thus,  if  an  artery 
is  suddenly  cut  across,  the  blood  will  spurt  out  at  a  far  greater 
velocity  than  it  possessed  when  flowing  along  the  intact  artery, 
because  the  pressure  gradient  has  been  enormously  increased  in 
steepness.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  suddenly  cut  across  a  vein 
along  which  the  blood  had  been  flowing  at  the  same  pace  as  in  the 
intact  artery  first  investigated,  the  flow  will  not  be  markedly 
accelerated,  because  the  change  in  pressure  gradient  has  not  been 
increased  to  nearly  so  great  an  extent 

Again,  the  flow  along  a  vein  is  just  as  rapid  as  along  an  artery 
of  the  same  size,  for  although  the  actual  pressure  in  the  vein  is  much 
less,  the  pressure  gradient  is  just  as  steep. 

The  influence  of  the  kinetic  factor  is  also  of  great  importance  in 
the  consideration  of  the  flow  of  blood  along  the  arteries  and  veins. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  obviously  possible  for  the  blood  to  flow  from 
one  point  to  another  at  a  higher  pressure  if  the  kinetic  energy  at  the 
first  point  is  more  than  enough  to  compensate  for  the  pressure 
increasa  Under  such  circimistances  the  velocity  at  the  second 
point  must  of  course  be  less  than  that  at  the  first.  This  implies, 
therefore,  that  the  bed  of  the  stream  has  widened,  and  under  such 
circumstances  the  blood  could  actually  flow  vphUL  In  the  case  of 
the  veins,  as  we  have  previously  seen,  the  bed  continuously  narrows, 
so  that  this  cannot  take  place ;  still  it  is  possible  to  conceive  such 
a  condition  to  occur  as  that  in  which  the  blood  from  a  well-filled 
vein  empties  into  a  more  collapsed  larger  vein  situated  at  a  higher 
level  The  one  instance  in  winch  this  efiect  is  produced,  and  is  of 
great  importance,  is  in  the  filling  of  the  auricles  and  ventricles.  As 
these  cavities  fill,  the  blood  comes  to  rest  and  so  loses  all  kinetic 
energy;  consequently  the  whole  of  the  kinetic  energy  possessed 
by  the  blood  flowing  in  the  veins  is  converted  into  static  energy, 
that  iSf  into  a  pressure-head ;  in  this  way  the  cavities  are  distended 
to  a  much  higher  pressure  than  that  in  the  great  veins.  The 
acute  distension  of  the  right  auricle  which  follows  any  sudden 
failure    of    the    right  ventricle   is   brought   about  chiefly  in   this 

way. 

It  is  usual  to  speak  of  the  lateral  pressure  of  the  blood  on  the 
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vessel  wall  as  the  pressure-head,  and  of  the  kinetic  energy  measured 
in  terms  of  a  pressure  as  the  velocity -head.  We  could  then  say  that 
the  velocity  between  any  two  points  is  determined  by  the  difference 
between  the  two  pressure-heads  plus  the  velocity-head  at  the  first 
point.  One  method  of  recording  the  velocity-head  is  by  the  use  of 
a  tube  (Pitot's  tube)  shaped  as  in  the  accompanying  figure  (fig.  251). 
The  blood  is  made  to  enter  at  A,  and  leave  through  B ;  in  the  same 
straight  line  as  A  is  a  tube  C,  and  a  second  tube  D  is  placed  at  right 
angles  to  the  tube  B.  If  the  tubes  C  and  D  are  placed  vertiesJly 
and  were  sufl&ciently  long,   the  blood  would  flow  up  0  until  it 

reached  a  height  which  would  balance  the 
pressure-head  plus  the  velocity-head ;  in  D 
it  would  only  reach  a  height  sufficient  to 
balance  the  pressure-head;  the  difference 
in  height  between  the  two  would  therefore 
give  the  velocity-head.  As  the  tubes 
would  in  this  way  be  inconveniently  long, 
it  is  better  to  use  short  tubes  connected 
at  the  top  by  glass-  or  rubber-tubing.  The 
air  contained  will  be  compressed,  and  the 
two  pressure-heads  will  balance  one 
another,  so  that  the  difference  in  height 
will  again  represent  the  velocity-head; 
the  velocity  mil  be  directly  proportional 
to  the  square  root  of  this  velocity-head 
This  is  the  principle  of  one  of  the  best 
instruments  we  possess  for  determining 
velocity,  namely,  Cybulski's  photo-hsemata- 
chometer.  The  meniscus  of  the  fluid  in 
each  tube  is  photographed  on  a  moving 
sensitive  plate,  and  in  this  way  a  graphic 
record  is  obtained  of  the  changes  in  velo- 
city at  times  corresponding  to  different 
parts  of  the  cardiac  cycla  If  one  wishes 
to  determine  the  velocity  in  absolute  measures,  the  instrument  must 
be  previously  calibrated  by  passing  through  it  fluids  flowing  at  known 
rates.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  give  the  results  of  one  experiment ;  in 
the  carotid  artery  during  the  ventricular  systole  the  flow  was  at  the 
rate  of  238-248  mm.  per  second;  during  the  diastole  it  sank  to 
127-156 ;  in  the  femoral  artery  of  the  same  animal,  these  numbers 
were  356  and  177  respectively. 

To  determine  the  pressure  gradient  in  arteries,  simultaneous 
measurements  of  the  lateral  pressures  in  two  vessels  at  different 
distances  from  the  heart  must  be  recorded. 

It  has  been  found  that  the  diastolic  pressures  in  the  crural  and 
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Fio.  251.— Diagram  to  illustrate 
the  principle  of  Pitot's  Tube 
and  Gybulski's  Pboto-heemata- 
chometer. 
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carotdd  are  practically  identical,  but  tiiat  the  maTiTniim  systolic 
pressure  is  actually  higher  in  the  crural  than  in  the  carotid ;  in  the 
dog  the  difference  may  amount  to  as  much  as  60  mm.  mercury. 
This  difference  is  partly  to  be  explained  in  that  the  carotid  arises 
from  the  aorta  at  a  right  angle,  and  therefore  gives  the  true  pressure- 
head,  while  the  crural,  to  a  considerable  extent,  faces  the  stream,  and 
therefore  gives  both  pressure-head  and  velocity-head. 

Unfortunately,  at  present  no  really  satisfactory  measurements  are 
at  hand  from  which  the  pressure  gradient  can  be  determined. 

Cybulski's  instrument  is 
not  the  only  one  we  possess 
for  obtaining  records  of  the 
velocity-pulse.  Vierordt  in- 
vented a  haemo- tachometer, 
employing  the  principle  of  the 
hydrometric  pendulum ;  his 
instrument  was  improved  by 
Chauveau.  Ghauveau's  in- 
strument is  shown  in  fig.  252. 

It  consists  of  a  thin  brass  tube,  a, 
in  one  side  of  which  is  a  smidl  per- 
fomtion  closed  by  thin  vulcanised 
india-rabber.  Passing  through  the 
rubber  is  a  fine  lever,  one  end  of 
which,  slightly  flattened,  extends 
into  the  Iwnen  of  the  tube,  while 
the  other  moves  over  the  &ce  of  a 
dial  The  tabe  Is  inserted  into  the 
interior  of  an  artery,  and  ligatures 
applied  to  fix  it,  so  that  the  "  velocity  pulss^**  ie.,  the  change  of  velocity  vnth  each 
heart-beat,  may  be  indicated  by  the  movement  of  the  outer  extremity  of  the  lever 
on  the  fiice  of  the  dial 

In  order  to  obtain  the  actual  value  of  these  movements  in  terms 
of  velocity,  the  instrument  must  be  calibrated  beforehand.  The  next 
diagram,  fig.  253,  shows  how  the  instrument  may  be  adapted  to  give 


Fio.  25S.— Dimgram  of  Chaaveau's  Dromognph.  a,  Brass 
tube  fbr  introduction  into  the  lumen  of  the  artery, 
and  containing  an  index  needle,  which  pasaeH 
through  the  euMtic  membrane  in  its  side,  and 
moves  ter  the  impulse  of  the  blood  -  current ; 
c^  graduated  scale,  for  measuring  the  extent  of  the 
osdUations  of  the  needle. 


Pio.  S&S. — Chauveau's  Dromogrmph  connected  with  tambours  to  give  a  graphic  record. 

a  graphic  record.    The  movements  of  the  pendulum  are  brought  to 
hokr  upon  a  tambour,  B,  which  communicates  by  a  tube  with  the 
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recording  tambour  0.  If  the  mass  of  the  pendulum  is  small,  the 
aocuracy  of  the  instrument  is  considerabla  Fig.  264  shows  the 
tracing  obtained  from  the  carotid  artery  of  the  horsa  The  pressure 
curve  is  placed  below  it  for  purpose  of  comparison.  The  tracing 
shows  the  effects  during  the  time  corresponding  to  one  cardiac  cycle. 
On  both  curves  the  upstroke  is  the  effect  of  the  ventricular  systole ; 
this  terminates  at  the  apex  of  the  first  smaU  curve  (between  the 
vertical  lines  3  and  4)  on  the  downstroke  of  the  pressure  curve,  the 
rest  of  the  downstroke  until  the  commencement  of  the  next  systole 
(line  5)  corresponds  with  the  ventricular  diastole.  Beyond  the  line  4 
is  a  larger  secondary  wave,  which  is  known  as  the  dicrotic  wave ;  the 
smaller  post-dicrotic  waves  are  due  to  elastic  vibrations.  We  shall 
be  studying  all  those  points  more  in  detail  when  we  come  to  the 
pulsa  When  we  compare  the  two  curves  together  we  note  that  the 
velocity  curve  reaches  its  maximum  before  the  pressure  curve ;  this 


Fia.  254.— Velocity  curve  (V),  and  pressure  curre  (P)  from  the  carotid  artery  of  the  horse ;  oo,  abscissa 
of  velocity  curve;  1,  2,  8,  4  show  simultaneous  points  on  both  curves.    (Ghauveau  and  Marey.) 

is  because,  as  the  arteries  become  overfilled,  the  heart  cannot  maintain 
the  initial  velocity  of  output.  The  blood  is  thus  forced  along  the 
arteries ;  then  comes  the  diastole,  and  the  recoil  of  the  elastic  arteries 
not  only  forces  the  blood  onwards,  but  also  produces  a  back-swing 
against  the  closed  aortic  valves ;  this  produces  the  notch  before  the 
dicrotic  wave;  the  blood  is  reflected  from  the  aortic  valves,  once 
more  producing  a  positive  wave  (the  dicrotic  wave).  This  affects 
both  speed  and  pressure.  It  will  be  noticed  that  during  the  dicrotic 
notch  the  pressure  falls  comparatively  little,  but  in  the  velocity  curve 
the  fall  is  considerable,  and  the  curve  may  sink  below  the  base  line  oo. 
This  negative  effect  is  naturally  much  more  marked  in  the  aorta  and 
its  first  large  branches  than  in  situations  farther  from  the  heart. 

In  actual  values  Chauveau  found  that  the  velocity  in  the  horse's 
carotid  reached  520  mm.  per  second  during  systole ;  it  sank  to  220 
at  the  time  of  the  dicrotic  wave,  and  to  150  during  diastole. 

The  effect  on  the  blood-flow  of  functional  activity  or  vaso-motor 
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changes  has  also  been  observed  Thus  Lortet  found  that  the  carotid 
flow  is  five  or  six  times  greater  when  the  horse  is  actively  masticating 
than  when  it  is  at  rest.  After  section  of  the  cervical  sympathetic, 
the  lessening  of  the  peripheral  resistance  raised  the  velocity  from 
540  to  750  mm.  per  second. 

The  Time  of  a  Complete  Cireiilation. 

Among  the  earliest  investigators  of  the  question  how  long  an 
entire  circulation  takes,  was  Bering.  He  injected  a  solution  of 
potassium  ferrocyanide  into  the  central  end  of  a  divided  jugular 
vein,  and  collected  the  blood  either  from  the  other  end  of  the  same 
vein,  or  from  the  corresponding  vein  of  the  other  side.  The  sub- 
stance injected  is  one  that  can  be  readily  detected  by  a  chemical 
test  (the  Prussian  blue  reaction).  Yierordt  improved  this  method 
by  collecting  the  blood  as  it  flowed  out,  in  a  rotating  disc  divided  into 
a  number  of  compartments.  The  blood  was  tested  in  each  compart- 
ment, and  the  ferrocyanide  was  discovered  in  one  which  in  the  case  of 
the  horse  received  the  blood  about  half  a  minute  after  the  injection 
had  been  mada  The  experiment  was  performed  in  a  large  nimiber 
of  animals,  and  the  following  were  a  few  of  the  results  obtained : — 

In  the  horse  .  .31  seconds. 

„       dog  .  .         16       „ 

„       cat  ....  6*5     „ 

„       fowl  .  .  .  .  5       „ 

At  first  sight  these  numbers  show  no  agreement,  but  in  each  case 
it  was  found  that  the  time  occupied  was  27  heart-beats.  The  dog's 
heart,  for  instance,  beats  twice  as  fast  as  the  horse's,  and  so  the  time 
of  the  entire  circulation  only  occupies  half  as  much  time. 

The  question  has  recently  been  reinvestigated  by  Stewart  by 
improved  methods,  which  have  shown  that  the  circulation  time  is 
considerably  less  than  was  found  by  the  researches  of  Hering  and 
Yierordt.  The  great  objection  to  the  older  method  is  the  fact  that 
haemorrhage  is  occurring  throughout  the  experiment,  and  this  would 
materially  weaken  the  heart  and  slow  down  the  circulation.  Stewart 
has  employed  two  methods.  In  the  first,  the  carotid  artery  is  exposed, 
and  non-polarisable  electrodes  applied  to  it.  These  are  placed  in 
circuit  with  a  cell,  a  galvanometer,  and  one  arm  of  a  Wheatstone's 
bridga  After  the  resistances  in  the  bridge  have  been  balanced,  and 
the  galvanometer  needle  brought  to  rest,  a  small  quantity  of  strong 
sodium  chloride  solution  is  injected  into  the  opposite  carotid.  As 
soon  as  the  salt  reaches  the  carotid  artery,  the  resistance  of  the 
blood  is  altered,  the  balance  of  the  Wheatstone's  bridge  is  upset,  and 
the  galvanometer  needle  moves.  The  period  between  the  injection 
and  the  swing  of  the  needle  is  accurately  noted. 

T 
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The  second  method  used  is  even  simpler,  and  gives  practically  the 
same  results;  a  solution  of  methylene  blue  is  injected  into  a 
vessel.  The  corresponding  vessel  on  the  opposite  side  is  exposed, 
placed  upon  a  sheet  of  white  paper,  and  strongly  illuminated.  The 
time  is  noted  between  the  injection  and  the  moment  when  the  blue 
colour  is  seen  to  appear  in  the  vessel  under  observation.  Stewart 
has  applied  these  methods  also  for  determining  the  time  occupied 
by  the  passage  of  blood  through  various  districts  of  the  circulation ; 
the  longest  circulation  times  were  found  in  the  portal  system  and 
the  lower  limbs.  He  calculates  that  the  total  circulation  time  in 
man  is  about  15  seconds. 

None  of  these  methods,  however,  give  the  true  time  of  the  entire 
circulation ;  they  give  merely  the  shortest  possible  time  in  which  any 
particle  of  blood  can  travel  through  the  shortest  pathway.  The 
blood  that  travels  in  the  axial  current,  or  which  takes  a  broad  path- 
way through  wide  capillaries,  will  arrive  far  more  speedily  at  its 
destination  than  that  which  creeps  through  tortuous  or  constricted 
vessels.  The  direct  observations  of  Tigerstedt  on  the  output  of  the 
left  ventricle  show  that  the  circulation  time  of  the  whole  blood  is  at 
least  three  times  as  long  as  the  period  arrived  at  by  the  Hering 
method.  It  is  therefore  fallacious  to  use  the  circulation  times 
arrived  at  by  Hering's  or  Stewart's  methods  as  a  basis  for  calculating 
the  total  amount  of  the  blood  in  the  body. 

The  Pulse. 

This  is  the  most  characteristic  feature  of  the  arterial  flow.  It  is 
the  response  of  the  arterial  wall  to  the  changes  in  lateral  pressure 
caused  by  each  heart-beat. 

A  physician  usually  feels  the  pulse  in  the  radial  artery,  since  this 
is  near  the  surface,  and  supported  by  bone.  It  is  a  most  valuable 
indication  of  the  condition  of  the  patient's  heart  and  vessela  It  is 
necessary  in  feeling  a  pulse  to  note  the  following  points : — 

1.  Its  frequency ;  that  is  the  number  of  pulse-beats  per  minute. 

This  gives  the  rate  of  the  heart-beats. 

2.  Its  strength ;  whether  it  is  a  strong,  bounding  pulse,  or  a  feeble 

beat;    this   indicates   the  force  with   which  the  heart  is 
beating. 

3.  Its  regularity  or  irregularity ;  irregularity  may  occur  owing  to 

irr^ular  cardiac  action  either  in  force  or  in  rhythm. 

4.  Its  tension ;  that  is  the  force  necessary  to  obliterate  it.     This 

gives  an  indication  of  the  state  of  the  arterial  walls  and  the 
peripheral  resistance. 
In  disease  there  are  certain  variations  in  the  pulse,  of  which  we 
3b&Il  mention  only  two ;  namely,  the  intermittent  ptUse,  due  to  the 
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heart  missing  a  beat  every  dow  and  then ;  and  the  water'kammsr 
pulse,  due  either  to  aortic  regui^tation  or  to  a  loss  of  elasticity  of 
the  arterial  walls;  either  of  these  circumstances  diminiahes  the 


Fin.  m.—Utny'i  SphjgniogT«ph,  modlBBd  bj  Hihomsd. 

unward  flow  of  blood  during  the  heart's  diastole,  and  thus  the  sudden- 
neas  of  the  impact  of  the  blood  on  the  arterial  wall  during  systole  is 
increased.  When  this  condition  is  due  to  arterial  disuse,  such  as 
atheroma  or  calcification,  this  sudden  pulse,  combined  with  the 
decreased  extensibility  of  the  arteries,  may  lead  to  rupture  of  the 
walls,  and  this  is  especially  serious  if  it  occurs  in  the  arteries  of  the 
brain  (one  cause  of  apoplexy). 

In  order  to  study  the  pulse  more  fully,  it  is  necessary  to  obtain 


^ 


-  Dl»gnin  of  the  Itrtei 


a  graphic  record  of  the  pulse-beat,  and  this  is  accomplished  by  the 
use  of  an  instrument  called  the  Bphrgmogeajflx.  This  instrument 
consists  of  a  series  of  levers,  at  one  end  of  which  is  a  button  placed 
over  the  artery ;  the  other  end  is  provided  with  a  writing-point  to 
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inBcribe  the  nu^ified  record  of  the  arterial  moTameut  on  a  travelUug 
surface. 

The  instruments  most  frequently  tised  are  those  of  Marey,  ono  of 
the  numerous  modifications  of  which  is  represented  in  figures  255, 
256,  and  257,  and  of  Dudgeon  (fig.  258). 


Pio.  1UT.— The  Sphfginognph  applied  to  tta«  ir 


Each  instrument  is  provided  with  an  arrangement  by  which  the 
pressure  can  be  adjusted  so  as  to  obtain  the  best  record.  The 
measurement  of  the  pressure  is,  however,  rough,  and  both  instruments 
have  tha  disadvantage  of  giving  oscillations  of   their  own  to  the 


Fiu.  503.— Dudgeon 'a  Sphj-gmogrnBh.    ThedolUd  Dutline  reprMebU  the  piece  of  bUcIuned  p^er  on 
Wbieh  tlie  iphygmognm  ii  wrlltan. 

sphygmogram ;  this  is  specially  noticeable  in  Dudgeon's  sphygmo- 
grap£  But  these  defects  may  bs  overcome  by  the  us©  of  some 
Form  of  sphygmometer.  (See  later,  p.  295.)  It  is  also  important 
to  remember  that  the  pad  or  button  placed  upon  the  artery  rests 
partly  on  the  veme  oomites,  so  that  not  only  arterial  tension  but  any 
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turgidity  Arising  from  veiiouB  congestion,  will  affect  the  height  and 
form  of  the  sphygmogrEiphio  record. 

Fig.  259  represents  a  typical  ephyginc^raphio  tracing  obtained 
from  the  radial  artery.  It  consists  of  an  upstroke  due  to  the 
expansion  of  the  artery,  and  a  down- 
stroke  due  to  its  retraction.  The 
descent  is  more  gradual  than  the 
upstroke,  because  the  elastic  recoil 
acts  more  constantly  and  steadily 
than  the  heart-beat.  On  the  descent 
ore  aeTeral  secondary  (katacrotic) 
elevations. 

A  is  the  primary,  or  ptremsion. 
wave ;  C  is  the  prt-dwroiic,  or  tidal 
wave:  D  is  the  dimrftc  wave,  and  E    ^''■?"v~'^°''I,'"?^'?'^iiSC; 

the   pOSt-dtCrotiC    wave,   and    of    these  wnveiD.dlcrotieiE.poM-iUcnUentB. 

there  may  be  several     In  some  rare 

cases  there  is  a  secondary  wave  on  the  upstroke,  which  is  called  an 

anacrotic  wave  (fig.  260). 

Theee  various  secondary  waves  have  received  different  inter- 
pretations, but  the  best  way  of  explaining  them  is  derived  from 
information  obtained  by  taking  simultaneous  tracings  of  the  pulse, 
aortic  preasuie,  apex  beat,  and  intraventricular  pressure,  as  in  the 
researches  of  Hiirthla  By  this  means  it  is  found  that  the  percussion 
and  tidal  waves  occur  during  the  systole  of  the  heart,  and  the  other 
waves  during  the  diastole.  The  closure  of  the  aortic  valves  occurs 
just  before  the  dicrotic  wava  The  secondary  waves  on  the  down- 
stroke  other  than  the  dicrotic   are  due  to  the  elastic  tension  of  the 


Pio.  9M).~AiiMn>tto  polM. 

arteries,  and  are  increased  in  number  when  the  tension  of  the  arteries 
is  greatest  Some  of  the  post-dicrotic  waves  are  also  doubtless 
instrumental  in  origin.  The  dicrotic  wave  has  a  different  origiiL  It 
was  at  one  time  thought  that  this  wave  was  due  to  a  wave  of  pressure 
reflected  from  the  periphery,  but  this  view  is  at  once  excluded  by  the 
fact  that  wherever  we  take  the  pulse-tracing,  whether  from  the  aorta, 
carotid,  radial,  dorsalis  pedis,  or  elsewhere,  this  secondary  elevation 
always  follows  the  percussion  wave  after  the  same  interval,  showing 
that  it  has  its  origin  in  the  commencement  of  the  arterial  system. 
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Moreover,  a  single  pressure-wave  reflected  from  the  periphery  would 
be  impossible,  as  such  a  wave  reflected  from  one  part  would  be  inter- 
fered with  by  those  from  other  parts ;  moreover,  a  dicrotic  elevation 
produced  by  a  pressure-wave  reflected  from  the  periphery,  would  be 
increased  by  high  peripheral  resistance,  and  not  diminished,  as  is 
actually  the  case. 

The  primary  cause  of  the  dicrotic  wave  is  the  closure  of  the  semi- 
•lunar  valves;  as  already  explained  when  we  were  considering  the 

velocity  pulse  (p.  288),  the  inflow 
of  blood  into  the  aorta  suddenly 
ceases,  and  the  blood  is  driven  back 
j^ainst  the  closed  aortic  doors  by 
the  elastic  recoil  of  the  aorta;  tha 
Fio.  2<5i.— Dicrotic  puiae.  wavo  robounds  from  these  and   is 

propagated  through  the  arterial 
system  as  the  dicrotic  elevation.  The  production  of  the  dicrotic 
wave  is  favoured  by  a  low  blood-pressure  when  the  heart  is  beating 
forcibly,  ad  in  fever.  Such  a  pidse  is  called  a  dicrotic  pulse  (fig  261), 
and  the  second  beat  can  be  easily  felt  by  the  finger  on  the  radial 
artery. 

The  percussion  wave  is  produced  by  the  ventricular  systole 
expanding  the  artery.  The  sharp  top  at  its  summit  is  due  to  the 
sudden  upward  spring  of  the  light  lever  of  the 
sphygmograph.  If  it  were  possible  to  obtain  a 
true  record  of  what  really  occurs,  we  should 
doubtless  have  a  tracing  as  shown  by  the  con- 
tinuous line  in  the  accompanying  figure  (fig.  259). 
The  apex  of  the  tidal  wave,  B,  marks  the  end  of 
the  ventricular  systole. 

In  our  study  of  intracardiac  pressure,  we  *'"%teJ?tiiiSSfT*p«2- 
saw  that  the  systolic  plateau  sometimes  has  an  S^Si ;  aid'Drpos^ 
ascending,  sometimes  a  descending,  slope  (see  dicrotic  Waves. ' 
p.  243) ;  we  now  come  to  the  explanation  of  this 
fact.  If  after  the  first  sudden  rise  of  pressure  in  the  aorta  the  peri- 
pheral resistance  is  low,  and  the  blood  can  be  driven  on  from  the 
aorta  more  rapidly  than  it  is  thrown  in,  the  plateau  will  sink.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  peripheral  resistance  is  high,  ishe  aortic 
pressure  will  rise  as  long  as  the  blood  is  flowing  in,  and  we  get  an 
ascending  systolic  plateau  and  an  anacrotic  pulse.  Thus  an  anacrotic 
pulse  is  seen  in  Bright's  disease,  where  the  peripheral  resistance  is 
very  high. 

If  a  long  pulse-tracing  is  taken,  the  effect  of  the  respiration  can 
be  seen  causing  an  increase  of  pressure,  and  a  slight  acceleration  of 
the  heart's  beats  during  inspiration. 

The  main  waves  of  the  pulse  can  be  demonstrated  without  the 
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Fig.  268. 


graph,  to  be  read 
from  right  to  left. 


use  of  any  instxiunent  at  all,  by  allowing  the  blood  to  spurt  from  a 
cut  artery  on  to  the  surface  of  a  large  sheet  of  white  paper  travel- 
ling past  it.  We  thus  obtain  what  is  very  appropriately  called  a 
Jujm4iutograpk  (fig.  263). 

A  distinction  must  be  drawn  between  the  pulse 
as  felt  at  any  one  spot  in  the  course  of  an  artery, 
and  the  pulse-wave  which  is  propagated  through- 
out the  arterial  system.  This  wave  of  expansion 
travels  along  the  arteries,  and  is  started  by  the  pro- 
pulsion of  the  contents  of  the  left  ventricle  into  the 
already  full  arterial  system.  The  more  distant  the 
artery  from  the  heart,  the  longer  the  interval  that 
elapses  between  the  ventricular  beat  and  the  arrival 
of  the  pulse-wava  Thus  it  is  felt  in  the  carotid 
earlier  than  in  the  radial  artery,  and  is  still  later 
in  the  dorsal  artery  of  the  foot.  The  difference 
of  time  is,  however,  very  slight ;  it  is  only  a  small 
fraction  of  a  second ;  the  wave  travels  at  the  rate  of 
from  5  to  10  metres  a  second,  that  is  twenty  to 
thirty  times  the  rate  of  the  blood  current. 

The  RtUs  of  Propagation  of  the  PuUe-Wave. — The  method  of  ascertaining  this 
may  be  illustrated  by  Uie  use  of  a  long  elastic  tube  into  which  fluid  is  forced  by 
the  sudden  stroke  of  a  pump.  If  a  series  of  levers  are  placed  along  the  tube  at 
measured  distances,  those  nearest  the  pump  will  rise  first,  those  farthest  from  it 
last.  If  these  are  arranffed  to  vrrite  on  a  revolving  cylinder  under  one  another, 
this  will  be  shown  grapnicaUy,  and  the  time-interval  between  their  movements 
can  be  measured  by  a  time-tracing.  The  same  principle  is  applied  to  the  arteries 
of  the  body;  a  series  of  Mareys  tambours  are  applied  to  the  heart  and  to 
rarious  arteries  at  known  distances  from  the  heart ;  their  levers  are  arranged  to 
write  immediately  under  one  another,  as  in  fig.  220,  p.  241.  The  difference  in  time 
between  the  commencement  of  their  upstroxes  is  measured  by  a  time-tracing  in 
the  usual  way. 

The  tracing  taken  with  a  sphygmograph  is  that  of  the  pressure 
pulse;  we  may  r^rd  it  as  a  blood-pressure  tracing  without  a  base 
line.  The  actual  measurement  of  the  blood-pressure  in  the  human 
subject  is  effected  by  instruments  which  may  be  applied  to  the  vessels 
without  any  dissection. 

These  instruments  are  termed  sphygmometers,  and  the  best  of 
them  are  modifications  of  one  originally  introduced  by  Eiva  Bocci. 
C.  J.  Martin's  pattern  consists  of  a  four-sided  elastic  bag  about  four 
and  a  half  inches  wide,  and  long  enough  to  encircle  the  arm.  It  is 
wrapped  round  the  arm,  and  outside  of  it  a  cuff  of  strong  canvas  is 
fiimlj  strapped  Air  is  forced  into  the  bag  by  a  tube  leading  from 
a  ball  syringe;  this  tube  is  also  connected  by  a  side  branch  to  a 
mercury  manometer.  As  one  continues  to  pump  and  distend  the  ' 
bag,  the  pulse-beats  are  transmitted  to  the  mercury  which  is  seen  to 
rifle  in  the  manometer  and  oscillate  with  the  pulse-beats.    As  the 
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pressure  rises  the  oscillations  become  more  pronounced,  and  at  a 
certain  point  they  exhibit  a  greater  excursion  than  they  do  at  any 
other  height ;  beyond  this  point  of  maximcU  ptUsaiian,  the  oscilla- 
tions diminish  in  amplitude,  and  as  the  distension  of  the  bag  is 
increased  still  more,  the  pressure  is  at  last  reached,  when  it  is 
sufficient  to  obliterate  the  pulse,  and  the  oscillations  of  the  mercurial 
column  cease,  and  the  pulse  is  no  longer  to  be  felt  at  the  wrist  The 
pressure  necessary  to  do  this  is  equal  to  the  systolic  pressure,  and  the 
height  of  the  mercurial  column  should  be  noted  when  the  pulse  just 
disappears.    The  point  of  maximal  pulsation  gives  a  reading  of  the 


Fia.  264.— Martin's  Spbygmometor  (made  by  Hawskley,  867  Oxford  Stnet). 


diastolic  pressure.  The  systolic  pressure  is  more  easily  read  than  the 
diastolic  pressure,  for  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  judge  accurately 
where  the  pulsations  are  greatest.  Moreover,  the  amount  of  systolic 
pressure  gives  one  more  useful  information  of  the  condition  of  the 
circulation  than  does  the  diastolic  pressure. 

The  normal  pressure  in  the  radial  artery  of  healthy  young  adults 
is  110  to  120  mm.  Hg.  It  appears  to  be  as  constant  as  the  body 
temperature.  In  the  recumbent  posture  the  pressure  is  slightly 
lower  than  in  the  erect  position.  This  relation  is  reversed  in  condi- 
tions of  exhaustion.  The  pressure  in  the  lower  limbs  is  greater  than 
that  in  the  upper  limbs  in  the  standing  posture  owing  to  the  effect 
of  gravity.  During  muscular  exertion  the  pressure  is  raised,  while 
in  the  subsequent  period  of  rest  it  is  subnormal  Mental  work 
raises  the  pressure ;  during  rest  and  sleep  it  is  lowered.    The  taking 
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of  food  produces  no  noteworthy  effect.     In  disease  there  are  naturally 
great  variations,  and  the  study  of  these  has  yielded  valuable  results. 

The  Capillary  Flow. 

When  the  capillary  circulation  is  examined  in  any  ti'ansparent 
part  of  a  living  animal  by  means  of  the  microscope  the  blood  is  seen 
to  flow  with  a  constant  equable  motion;  the  red  blood-corpuscles 
move  along,  mostly  in  single  file,  and  bend  in  various  ways  to 
accommodate  themselves  to  the  tortuous  course  of  the  capillary,  but 
instantly  recover  their  normal  outline  on  reaching  a  wider  vessel. 

At  the  circumference  of  the  stream  in  the  larger  capillaries,  and 
in  the  small  arteries  and  veins,  there  is  a  layer  of  blood-plasma 
in  contact  with  the  walls  of  the  vessel,  which  moves  more 
slowly  than  the  blood  in  the  centre.  Anyone  who  has 
rowed  on  a  river  will  know  that  the  swiftest  current  is  in  the 
middle  of  the  stream.  The  red  corpuscles  occupy  the  middle  of  the 
stream  and  move  with  comparative  rapidity ;  the  colourless  corpuscles 
run  much  more  slowly  by  the  walls  of  the  vessel ;  while  next  to  the 
wall  there  is  a  transparent  space  in  which  the  fluid  is  at  comparative 
rest  (the  so-called  "  still  layer ") ;  if  any  of  the  corpuscles  happen  to 
be  forced  within  it,  they  move  more  slowly  than  before,  rolling  lazily 
along  the  side  of  the  vessel,  and  often  adhering  to  its  wall  Some- 
times, whan  the  motion  of  the  blood  is  not  strong,  many  of  the  white 
corpuscles  collect  in  a  capillary  vessel,  and  for  a  time  entirely  prevent 
the  passage  of  the  red  corpuscles. 

When  the  peripheral  resistance  is  greatly  diminished  by  the 
dilatation  of  the  small  arteries,  so  much  blood  passes  on  from  the 
arteries  into  the  capillaries  at  each  stroke  of  the  heart,  that  there  is 
not  sufficient  remaining  in  the  arteries  to  distend  them^  Thus,  the 
intermittent  current  of  the  ventricular  systole  is  not  converted  into 
a  continuous  stream  by  the  elasticity  of  the  arteries  before  the  capil- 
laries are  reached ;  and  so  intermittency  of  the  flow  occurs  both  in 
capillaries  and  veins,  and  a  pulse  is  produced  there.  The  same  pheno- 
menon may  occur  when  the  arteries  become  rigid  from  disease,  and 
when  the  beat  of  the  heart  is  so  slow  or  so  feeble  that  the  blood  at 
each  cardiac  systole  has  time  to  pass  on  to  the  capillaries  before  the 
next  stroke  occurs ;  the  amount  of  blood  sent  out  at  each  stroke  is 
then  insufficient  to  properly  distend  the  elastic  arteries. 

It  was  formerly  supposed  that  the  occurrence  of  any  transudation 
from  the  interior  of  the  capillaries  into  the  midst  of  the  surrounding 
tissues  was  confined,  in  the  absence  of  injury,  strictly  to  the  fluid 
part  of  the  blood;  in  other  words,  that  the  corpuscles  could  not 
escape  from  the  circulating  stream,  unless  the  wall  of  the  containing 
blood-veesel  was  ruptured.    Augustus  Waller  affirmed,  in  1846,  that 
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he  had  aeen  blood-corpuscles,  both  red  and  white,  pass  bodily  through 
the  wall  of  the  capillary  vessel  in  which  they  were  oontamed ;  and 
that,  as  no  opening  could  be  seen  before  their  escape,  so  none  could 
be  observed  afterwards — so  rapidly  was  the  part  healed.  But  these 
observations  did  not  attract  much  notice  until  the  phenomenon  was 
rediscovered  by  Cohnheim  in  1867. 

Gohnheim's  experiment  was  performed  in  the  following  m&nner  : 

A  frog  is  ansesthetised ;  and  the  abdomen  having  been  opened,  a  portion 

of  small  intestine  is  drawn  out,  and  its  transparent  mesentery  spread 

out  under  a  microscope.     After  a  variable  time,  occupied  by  dilatation, 

following    contraction    of   the   minute    veas^s    and    accompanying 

quickening  of  the  blood-stream,  there  ensues  a 

retardation  of  the  current,  and  blood -corpuscles 

begin  to  make  their  way  through  the  capillaries 

and  small  vessels. 

Diapedeeis,  or  emigration  of  the  white  cor- 
puscles, occurs  to  a  small  extent  in  health. 
But  it  is  much  increased  in  infiammation,  and 
may  go  on  so  as  to  form  a  large  collection  of 
leucocytes  {i.e.  white   corpuscles)  outside   the 


The  emigration  of  red  corpuscles  is  only 
seen  in  inflammation,  and  is  a  passive  process ; 
it  occurs  when  the  holes  made  by  the  emigrat- 
ing leucocytes  do  not  close  up  immediately, 
and  so  the  red  corpuscles  escape  too. 

The  real  meaning  of  the  process  of  inflam- 
mation is  a  subject  which  is  being  much  dis- 
^"ho^ths  rtogTm'^Dt^^     cussed  now,  but  it  may  be  interesting  to  state 
tto'  h^°'bei''"Li"*u^     briefly  the  views  of  MetschnikofT,  who  has  in 
.howuig   emiKTitioB    of     rocont  yesTs  been  a  prominent  investigator  of 
thg  ut  or'cnvsning  tba     the  subject.     Even  if  these  views  do  not  repre- 
?£![!i%K>l!^.  "(^T?)     sent  the  whole  truth,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that   the  phenomena  described  play  a  very 
important  part   in   the  process.     Metschnikofi'  teaches    that    the 
vascular  phenomena  of  inflammation  have  for  their  object  an  in- 
crease in  the  emigration  of  leucocytes,  which  have  the  power  of 
devouring  the  irritant  substance,  and  removing  the  tissues  killed  by 
the   lesion.      They  are   therefore    called  phagocytes   (devouring  or 
scavenging  corpuscles).     It  may  be  that  the  microbic  influence,  or 
the  influence  of  the  chemical  poisons  they  produce,  is  too  powerful 
for  the  leucocytes;  then  they  are  destroyed,  and  the  dead  leuco- 
cytes become  pus  corpuscles;  but  if  the  leucocytes  are  successful 
in  destroying  the  foreign  body,  micro-organisms,  and  disint^rated 
tissues,  they  disappear,  wandering  back  to  the  blood-vessels,  and 
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the  lost  tissue  is  replaced   by  a  regeneration   of   the  surrounding 
tissues.* 

The  circulation  through  the  capillaries  must,  of  necessity,  be 
laigely  influenced  by  that  which  occurs  in  the  vessels  on  either  side 
of  them  in  the  arteries  or  the  veins;  their  intermediate  position 
causes  them  to  feel  at  once  any  alteration  in  the  size,  rate,  or  pres- 
sure of  the  arterial,  and  more  especially  of  the  venous  blood -stream. 
The  apparent  contraction  of  the  capillaries,  on  the  application  of 
certain  irritating  substances,  and  during  fear,  and  their  dilatation  in 
blushing,  may  be  referred  primarily  to  the  action  of  the  small  arteries. 

The  Venous  Flow. 

The  blood-current  in  the  veins  is  maintained  primarily  by  the 
vis  a  Urgo,  that  is,  the  force  behind,  which  is  the  blood-pressure 
transmitted  from  the  heart  and  arteries ;  but  very  effectual  assist- 
ance to  the  flow  is  afforded  by  the  action  of  the  muscles  capable  of 
pressing  on  the  veins  with  valves,  as  well  as  by  the  suction  action 
of  the  heart,  and  the  aspiratory  action  of  the  thorax  (vis  a 
/nmU). 

The  effect  of  muscular  pressure  upon  the  circulation  may  be  thus 
explained.  When  pressure  is  applied  to  any  part  of  a  vein  and  the 
current  of  blood  in  it  is  obstructed,  the  portion  behind  the  seat  of 
pressure  becomes  swollen  and  distended  as  far  back  as  the  next  pair 
of  valves,  which  are  in  consequence  closed  (fig.  202,  B,  p.  220).  Thus, 
whatever  force  is  exercised  by  the  pressure  of  the  muscles  on  the 
veinB,  is  distributed  partly  in  pressing  the  blood  onwards  in  the 
proper  course  of  the  circulation,  and  partly  in  pressing  it  backwards 
and  closing  the  valves  behind. 

The  circulation  might  lose  as  much  as  it  gains  by  such  an  action, 
if  it  were  not  for  the  numerous  communications  which  the  veins  make 
with  one  another ;  through  these,  the  closing  up  of  the  venous 
channel  by  the  backward  pressure  is  prevented  from  being  any  serious 
hindrance  to  the  circulation,  since  the  blood,  the  onward  course  of 
which  is  arrested  by  the  closed  valves,  can  at  once  pass  through 
some  anastomosing  channel,  and  proceed  on  its  way  by  another 
vein.  Thus,  the  effect  of  muscular  pressure  upon  veins  which  have 
valves,  is  turned  almost  entirely  to  the  advantage  of  the  circula- 
tion. 

In  the  web  of  the  bat's  wing,  the  veins  are  furnished  with  valves, 
and  possess  the  remarkable  property  of  rhythmical  contraction  and 
dilatation,  whereby  the  current  of  blood  within  them  is  distinctly 
accelerated  (Wharton  Jones).    The  contraction  occurs,  on  an  average, 

*  ThiB  question  is  closely  related  to  that  of  immunity,  which  is  discussed  in  the 
^lyj|rf^r  OB  the  Blood  (Chapter  XXIX. ). 
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about  ten  times  in  a  minute ;  the  existence  of  valves  prevents  regur- 
gitation, so  the  entire  efifect  of  the  contractions  is  auxiliary  to  the 
onward  current  of  blood.  Analogous  phenomena  are  occasionally 
found  in  other  animals. 

A  venous  pulse  is  observed  under  the  conditions  previously 
described  (p.  297),  when  the  arterioles  are  dUated  so  that  the  arterial 
pulse  passes  through  the  capillaries  to  the  veins. 

A  venous  pulse  is  also  seen  in  the  superior  and  inferior  vena 
cava  near  to  their  entrance  into  the  heart ;  this  corresponds  to  varia- 
tions of  the  pressure  in  the  right  auricle.  When  the  ventricle  is  con- 
tracting there  is  a  slow  rise,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  blood  cannot  get 
into  the  ventricle,  and  so  distends  the  auricle ;  a  second  short,  shaip 
elevation  of  pressure  is  produced  by  the  auricular  systola  Altera- 
tions of  venous  pressure  are  also  produced  in  the  great  veins  by  the 
respiratory  movements,  the  pressure  sinking  during  inspiration,  and 
rising  during  expiration. 

The  Vaso-Motor  Nervous  System. 

The  vaso-motor  nervous  system  consists  of  the  vaso-motor  centre 
situated  in  the  bulb,  of  certain  subsidiary  vaso-motor  centres  in  the 
spinal  cord,  and  of  vaso-motor  nerves,  which  are  of  two  kinds — (a) 
those  the  stimulation  of  which  causes  constriction  of  the  vessels; 
these  are  called  vaso-eonstrictor  nerves ;  (J))  those  the  stimulation  of 
which  causes  dilatation  of  the  vessels ;  these  are  called  vaeo-dUator 
nerves. 

The  muscular  structure  of  arteries  was  first  described  by  Henle 
in  1841;  but  it  was  not  until  twelve  years  later  that  the  nerves 
supplying  this  muscular  tissue  were  discovered.  The  names  of 
Claude  Bernard,  Brown-S^uard,  and  Schiff  are  specially  connected 
with  this  discovery. 

These  nerves  exert  their  most  important  action  in  the  vessels 
which  contain  relatively  the  greatest  amount  of  muscular  tissue, 
namely,  the  small  arteries  or  arterioles. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  arterioles  are  maintained  in 
a  state  of  moderate  or  tonic  contraction,  and  this  constitutes  the 
peripheral  resistance,  the  use  of  which  is  to  keep  up  the  arterial 
pressure,  which  must  be  high  enough  to  force  the  blood  through  the 
capillaries  and  veins  in  a  continuous  stream  back  to  the  heart 

Another  function  which  is  served  by  this  muscular  tissue  is  to 
regulate  the  amount  of  blood  which  flows  through  the  capillaries  of 
any  organ  in  proportion  to  its  needs.  During  digestion,  for  instance, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  digestive  organs  should  be  supplied  with  a 
large  quantity  of  blood:  for  this  purpose  the  arterioles  of  the 
splanchnic  area  are  relaxed,  and  there  is  a  vast  amount  of  blood  in  this 
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area,  and  therefore  a  correspondinglj  small  amount  in  other  areas,  such 
as  the  skin ;  this  accounts  for  the  sensation  of  chilliness  experienced 
after  a  full  meaL  The  skin  Yossels  form  another  good  example ;  one 
of  the  most  important  uses  of  the  skin  is  to  get  rid  of  the  heat  of 
the  body  in  such  a  way  that  the  body  temperature  shall  remain 
constant ;  when  excess  of  heat  is  produced  there  is  also  an  increase 
in  the  loss  of  heat ;  the  skin  Ycssels  are  then  dilated,  and  so  more 
blood  is  exposed  on  the  surface,  and  thus  an  increase  in  the  radiation 
of  heat  from  the  surface  is  brought  about.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
it  is  necessary  that  the  heat  produced  should  be  kept  in  the  body, 
the  loss  of  heat  is  diminished  by  a  constriction  of  the  skin  Yessels, 
as  in  cold  weather.  The  alteration  of  the  calibre  of  the  Yessels  is 
brought  about  by  the  action  of  the  Yaso-motor  nerYous  system  on 
the  muscular  tissue  of  the  arterioles. 

There  are  certain  organs  of  the  body  in  which  the  necessity  for 
alterations  in  their  blood-supply  does  not  exist.  Such  organs  are, 
heart  itself,  the  lungs,  and  the  brain.  It  is  in  the  Yessels  of  these 
oi^ans  that  the  influence  of  Yaso-motor  nerves  is  at  a  minimum. 
The  pulmonary  Yessels  are  stated  by  Bradford  and  Dean  to  be 
supplied  by  nerYOS  which  leaYe  the  cord  in  the  upper  thoracic  region ; 
but  on  stimulating  these  the  rise  of  pressure  produced  is  extremely 
small ;  it  is  Yery  doubtful  if  the  fibres  in  question  are  really  ysso- 
constrictors ;  the  small  rise  observed  may  be  partly  or  even  wholly 
due  to  the  acceleration  of  the  heart,  which  is  another  result  of  stimu- 
lating these  nerYO-roots. 

llie  vaso-motor  centre  lies  in  the  grey  matter  of  the  floor  of  the 
fourth  Yentricle ;  it  is  a  few  millimetres  in  length,  reaching  from  the 
upper  part  of  the  floor  to  within  about  4  mm.  of  the  calamus  scrip- 
torius.  The  position  of  this  centre  has  been  discoYcred  by  the 
following  means :  when  it  is  destroyed  the  tone  of  the  small  Yessels 
is  no  longer  kept  up,  and  in  consequence  there  is  a  great  and  uniYersal 
fall  in  arterial  blood-pressure;  when  it  is  stimulated  there  is  an 
increase  in  the  constriction  of  the  arterioles  all  oYer  the  body,  and 
therefore  a  rise  of  arterial  blood-pressure.  Its  upper  and  lower 
limits  haYO  been  determined  in  the  following  way:  a  series  of 
animals  is  taken,  and  the  central  nervous  system  divided  in  a 
different  place  in  each;  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum  may  be  cut 
off  without  affecting  blood-pressure,  the  vaso-motor  centre  must 
therefore  be  below  these;  if  the  section  is  made  just  above  the 
meduUa,  the  blood-pressure  still  remains  high,  and  it  is  not  till  the 
upper  limit  of  the  centre  is  passed  that  the  blood-pressure  falls. 
Similarly,  in  another  series  of  animals,  if  the  cervical  cord  is  cut 
through,  and  the  animal  kept  aHve  by  artificial  respiration,  there  is 
an  enormous  fall  of  pressure  due  to  the  influence  of  the  centre  being 
removed  from  the  vessels ;  in  other  experiments  the  section  is  made 
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higher  and  higher,  and  the  same  result  noted,  until  at  last  the  lower 
limit  of  the  centre  is  passed,  and  the  fall  of  pressure  is  less  and  less 
marked  the  higher  one  goes  there,  until  in  the  animal  in  which  the 
section  is  made  at  the  upper  boundary  of  the  centre  the  blood- 
pressure  is  not  aflTected  at  all,  and  the  centre  can  be  influenced 
reflexly  by  the  stimulation  of  afferent  nerves,  the  pressor  and 
depressor  nerves,  which  we  shall  be  considering  immediately. 

After  the  destruction  of  the  vaso-motor  centre  in  the  bulb,  there 
is  a  fall  of  pressure.  If  the  animal  is  kept  alive,  the  vessels  after  a 
time  recover  their  tone,  and  the  arterial  pressure  rises ;  it  rises  still 
more  on  stimulating  the  central  end  of  a  sensory  nerve ;  this  is  due 
to  the  existence  of  subsidiary  vaso-motor  centres  in  the  spinal  cord ; 
for  on  the  subsequent  destruction  of  the  spinal  cord  the  vessels  again 
lose  their  tone  and  the  blood-pressure  sinks. 

The  exact  position  of  the  vaso-motor  centre  in  the  bulb  is  far  from  clear ;  there 
is  no  special  group  of  cells  there  which  an  anatomist  can  point  to  as  exercising 
this  function,  in  the  same  way  as  he  can  point  to  the  respiratory  or  the  cardio- 
inhibitory  centre.  Possibly  the  cells  are  scattered  over  a  large  area  and  do  not 
occur  in  definite  groups. 

The  fibres  that  leave  these  cells  to  pass  down  the  spinal  cord 
probably  travel  along  the  lateral  columns;  but  here  again  exact 
information  is  lacking,  and  we  do  not  know  whether  or  not  they 
decussate  in  the  bulb  or  elsewhere.  They  terminate  by  arborising 
around  the  cells  in  the  grey  matter  of  the  subsidiary  vaso-motor 
centres,  the  anatomical  position  of  which  is  probably  in  the  cells  of 
the  intermedio-lateral  tract.  From  these  cells  fresh  axis-cylinder 
processes  originate,  which  pass  out  as  the  small  medullated  nerve- 
fibres  in  the  anterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves. 

The  general  arrangement  of  the  vaso-motor  nerves  will  have  been 
already  gathered  from  our  description  of  the  Autonomic  Nervous 
System  (Chapter  XVII.) ;  but  we  may  briefly  recapitulate  the  main 
facts. 

The  vaso-constrictor  nerves  for  the  whole  body  leave  the  spinal 
cord  by  the  anterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  from  the  second 
thoracic  to  the  second  lumbar,  both  inclusive.  They  leave  the  roots 
by  the  white  rami  communicantes,  and  pass  into  the  ganglia  of  the 
sympathetic  chain,  which  lies  on  each  side  of  the  vertebral  column. 
That  is  to  say,  the  small  medullated  or  pre-ganglionic  nerve-fibres 
terminate  by  arborising  around  the  cells  of  these  ganglia,  and  a  fresh 
relay  of  axis-cylinder  processes  from  these  cells  carry  on  the  impulsea 

Those  which  are  destined  for  the  supply  of  the  vessels  of  the  head 
pass  into  the  ganglion  stellatum  or  first  thoracic  ganglion,  thence 
through  the  annulus  of  Yieussens  to  the  inferior  cervical  ganglion, 
and  thence  along  the  sympathetic  trunk  to  their  destination.  Their 
cell-station  is  in  the  superior  cervical  ganglion. 
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The  new  fibres  which  arise  in  the  ganglia  are  usually  non-medul- 
lated,  and  are  termed  post-ganglionic.  Those  for  the  body  wall  and 
limbs  pass  back  from  the  sympathetic  ganglia  to  the  spinal  nerves 
by  the  grey  rami  communicantes,  and  are  distributed  with  the  other 
spinal  nerve-fibrea  The  cell-stations  for  the  upper  limb  fibres  are 
in  the  ganglion  stellatum,  and  for  the  lower  limb  fibres  in  the  lower 
lumbar  and  upper  sacral  ganglia. 

Those  for  the  interior  of  the  body  pass  into  the  various  plexuses 
of  sympathetic  nerves  in  the  thorax  and  abdomen,  and  are  distributed 
to  the  vessels  of  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  viscera.  This  set  includes 
the  most  important  vaso-motor  nerves  of  the  body,  the  splanchnics. 
Their  cell-stations  are  situated  in  the  various  collateral  ganglia. 

The  vasodilator  nerves  have  been  stated  to  accompany  those 
just  described,  but  they  are  not  limited  to  the  outflow  from  the 
aeoond  thoracic  to  the  second  lumbar.  Thus,  the  nervi  erigentes 
or^;inat6  as  white  rami  communicantes  from  the  second  and  third 
sacral  nerves,  and  the  chorda  tympani,  another  good  example  of  a 
vaso-dilator  nerve,  is  a  branch  of  the  seventh  cranial  nerve. 

Our  knowledge  of  vaso-dilator  nerves  is  limited,  except  in  such 
instances  as  the  two  nerves  just  mentioned.  Equally  deficient  is  our 
information  concerning  vaso-dilator  centres  in  the  central  nervous 
system.  W.  M.  Bayliss,  in  his  search  for  vaso-dilator  fibres  in  the 
dog,  was  not  successful  in  finding  any  for  the  hind  limb  in  the 
abdominal  sympathetic  chain;  but  the  only  fibres,  excitation  of 
which  produced  vascular  dilatation  there,  are  contained  in  the 
posterior  roots.  He  also  found  fibres  in  the  posterior  roots  of  the 
12th  and  13th  thoracic  nerves,  which  act  as  vaso-dilators  of  the 
small  intestine.  Kot  only  is  vaso-dilatation  the  result  of  mechanical, 
or  electrical  stimulation  of  these  roots,  but  experiments  are  adduced 
which  show  that  in  normal  reflexes,  such  as  occur  when  the 
depressor  nerve  is  stimulated,  the  dilator  impulses  travel  by  the 
same  route.  This  raises  the  question  whether  the  posterior  roots 
contain  true  efferent  fibres.  The  facts  of  degeneration  show  that 
they  do  not.  Bayliss  is  therefore  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
same  nerve  terminations  in  the  periphery  serve  both  to  take  up 
sensory  impressions  and  to  convey  inhibitory  impulses  to  the 
muscular  structures  in  which  they  end.  In  other  words,  we  have 
here  another  example  which  may  be  added  to  those  previously 
mentioned  (p.  160),  that  nerve-fibres  may  convey  impulses  in  both 
directiona  The  term  antidromic  is  used  by  Bayliss  to  express  the 
fact  that  impulses  may  travel  in  the  reverse  direction  to  that  in 
which  they  usually  pass. 

The  Vaso-motor  centre  can  be  excited  directly  by  induc- 
tion currents;  the  result  is  an  increase  of  arterial  blood-pressure 
owing  to  an  increase  of  the  contraction  of  the  peripheral  arterioles. 
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It  can  also  be  excited  by  the  action  ot  poisons  in  the  blood  which 
ciretlates  through  it ;  thus,  strophanthus  or  digitalis  causes  a  marked 
rise  of  general  arterial  pressure  due  to  the  constriction  of  the  peri- 
pheral vessels  brought  about  by  impulses  from  the  centre. 

It  is  also  excited  by  venous  blood,  as  in  asphyxia;  the  rise  of 
blood-pressure  which  occurs  during  the  first  part  of  asphyxia  is  due 
to  constriction  of  peripheral  vessels ;  the  fall  during  the  last  stage  of 
aqkhyxia  is  largely  due  to  heart  faUura  When  asphyxia  is  brought 
about  by  the  cessation  of  artificial  respiration  in  a  curarised  animal, 
WftT66  are  often  observed  on  the  blood-pressure  curve  synchronous 
wilh  the  normal  rate  of  respiration.  The  respiratory  centre  is 
making  ineffectual  efforts  to  produce  breathing  movements,  and  thus 
it  affects  its  neighbour,  the  vaso-motor  centre,  in  a  parallel  manner. 
Such  waves  are  known  as  Travhe-Hering  waves.  One,  however, 
frequently  sees  in  tracings  of  blood-pressure  in  anaesthetised  animals 
larger  waves  which  arise  from  a  slow  rhythmic  action  of  the  vaso- 
motor centre,  and  which  are  much  slower  in  their  rhythm  than 
tbose  due  to  respiration.  Fig.  266  represents  a  tracing  firom  a  dog 
irtuch  shows  these  waves  {Mayer* s  uavea).  The  tracing  shows  three 
of  waves,  first  the  oscillations  due  to  the  heart-oeats,  next  in 
to  those  produced  by  the  respiratory  movements,  which  in  their 
are  superposed  on  the  prolonged  Mayer  waves 

Vaso-motor  centre  may  be  excited  reflexly. — The  afferent 
to  the  vaso-motor  centre  may  be  divided  into  pressor  and 
vr. 
Most  sensory  nerves  Bxe  pressor  nerves.  The  sciatic  or  the  vagus 
may  be  taken  as  instances ;  when  they  are  divided  and  their 
il  ends  stimulated,  the  result  is  a  rise  of  blood-pressure  due  to 
tihi  stimulation  of  the  vaso-motor  centre,  and  a  consequent  constric- 
fiili  of  the  arterioles  all  over  the  body,  but  especially  in  the 
fldnehnic  area.  Fig.  267  shows  the  result  of  such  an  experiment. 
S  ii  necessary  in  performing  the  experiment  to  administer  curare 
m  well  as  an  anesthetic  to  the  animal,  in  order  to  obviate  reflex 
Millar  struggles,  which  would  themselves  produce  a  rise  in  arterial 


Many  sensory  nerves  also  contain  depressor  fibres ;  these  produce 
th0  opposite  effect.  The  most  marked  bundle  of  these  is  known  a& 
ih^  dt^essor  n&rve.  In  most  animals  this  is  bound  up  in  the  trunk 
of  tte  vagus ;  but  in  some,  such  as  the  rabbit,  cat,  and  horse,  the  nerve 
roBS  up  as  a  separate  branch  from  the  heart  (or,  according  to  some 
I6e6iit  observations,  from  the  commencement  of  the  aorta),  and  joins 
tiie  valgus  or  its  superior  laryngeal  branch,  and  ultimately  reaches  the 
vaso-motor  centre.  When  this  nerve  is  stimulated  (the  vagi  having 
been  previously  divided  to  prevent  reflex  inhibition  of  the  heart),  a 
marked   fall   of   arterial  blood-pressure  is  produced  (see  fig.  268). 

u 
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Stinmlation  of  this  nerve  affectfl  the  vaso-motor  centre  in  such  a  way 
that  the  normal  oonstrictor  impulaea  that  pass  down  the  vase-con- 
strictor nerves  are  Inhibited.  The  fall  of  preaaure  la  very  slight  after 
section  of  the  splanchnic  nerves,  showing  that  the  splanchnic  area  is 
the  part  of  the  body  most  affected.    The  normal  function  of  this 
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nerve  is  to  adant  the  neripheral  resistance  to  the  heart's  action :  if 
the  constrictiorT^f  the  aSlTs  is  too  high  for  ^ Je  h-^t  ^^-J-J 
an  impulse  by  this  nerve  to  the  vaBo-motor  centre  produces  refleily 
a  le^^^'g  of  the  peripheral  rosiatance.  ^utinguished  from 

a  fall  of  blood  pressure  due  to  JjbWon  {Aom^Z  or  stoppage)  o  the 
heart  (see  fiya.  2^6  3  247) ;  stimulation  of  the  central  end  oi  the 
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depresBor  nerve  produces  a  lowering  of  blood-pressure  for  a  different 
reason,  namely,  a  reflex  relaxation  of  the  splanchnic  arteriolea 

Bzperimenta  on  Vaso-motor  nerves. — The  experiments  on  the 
vaso-motor  nerves  are  similar  to  those  performed  on  other  nerves 
when  one  wishes  to  ascertain  their  functions.  Thej  consist  of 
section  and  excitation. 

Section  of  a  vaso-constrictor  nerve,  such  as  the  splanchnic,  causes 
a  loss  of  normal  arterial  tone,  and  consequently  the  part  supplied  by 
the  nerve  becomes  flushed  with  blood.  Stimulation  of  the  peripheral 
end  causes  the  vessels  to  contract  and  the  part  to  become  compara- 
tively pale  and  bloodless.  This  can  be  very  readily  demonstrated 
on  the  ear  of  an  ansesthetised  rabbit.  This  is  a  classical  experiment 
assoeiated  with  the  name  of  CSaude  Bernard.  Division  of  the  cervical 
synuMithetic  produces  an  increased  redness  of  the  side  of  the  head, 
and  looking  at  the  ear,  the  transparency  of  which  enables  one  to  follow 
the  phenomena  easily,  the  central  artery  with  its  branches  is  seen  to 
become  larger,  and  many  small  branches  not  previously  visible  come 
into  view.  The  ear  feels  hotter,  though  this  effect  soon  passes  off  as 
the  exposure  of  a  large  quantity  of  blood  to  the  air  causes  a  rapid 
loss  of  heat.  On  stimulating  the  peripheral  end  of  the  cut  nerve, 
the  ear  resumes  its  normal  condition,  and  then  becomes  paler  than 
usual  owing  to  excessive  constriction  of  the  vessels. 

Section  of  a  vaso-dilator  nerve,  such  as  the  chorda  tympani,  pro- 
dooea  no  effect  on  the  vessels,  but  stimulation  of  its  peripheral  end 
eanses  great  enlargement  of  all  the  arterioles,  so  that  the  submaxillary 
gland  and  the  neighbouring  parts  supplied  by  the  nerve  become  red 
and  gorged  with  blood,  and  the  pulse  is  propagated  through  to  the 
veins;  the  circulation  through  the  capillaries  may  be  so  rapid  that 
the  blood  is  arterial  in  colour  in  the  veins.  Another  effect,  free 
secretion  of  saliva,  we  shall  study  in  connection  with  that  subject. 

Other  examples  of  vaso-dilator  nerves  are  the  nervi  erigentes  to 
the  erectile  tissue  of  the  penis,  etc.,  and  of  the  lingual  nerve  to  the 
vessels  of  the  tongue. 

It  is,  however,  probable  that  all  the  vessels  of  the  body  receive 
both  cohstrictor  and  dilator  nerves.  But  the  presence  of  the  latter 
is  difficult  to  determine  imless  they  are  present  in  excess ;  if  they 
are  not,  stimulation  affects  the  constrictors  most.  The  effect  of 
section  is  also  inconclusive ;  for  if  a  mixed  nerve  is  cut,  the  only  effect 
observed  is  a  dilatation  due  to  removal  of  the  tonic  constrictor  influence. 

To  solve  this  difficult  problem,  three  methods  are  in  use : — 

1.  ITie  method  of  degeneration. — If  the  sciatic  nerve  is  cut,  the 
vessels  of  the  limb  dilate.  This  passes  off  in  a  day  or  two.  If  the 
peripheral  end  of  the  nerve  is  then  stimulated,  the  vessels  are  dilated, 
as  the  constrictor  fibres  degenerate  earliest,  and  so  one  gets  a  result 
due  to  the  stimulation  of  the  still  intact  dilator  tibre?^ 
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2.  Ths  method  y  slowly  inttmipttd  shocks. — If  a  mixed  aervo  is 
stimulated  with  the  uaual  rapidly  iDterrupted  faradic  curreot,  the 
eSect  ia  oonstrictioii ;  but  if  the  induction  shocks  are  sesat  in  at  long 
intervale  {e.g.,  at  intervals  of  a  second),  vaso-dilator  effects  are 
obtained.  This  can  be  readily  demonetrated  on  the  kidney  vessela 
by  stimulation  of  the  anterior  root  of  the  eleventh  thoracic  nerve  in 
the  two  ways  just  indicated. 

By  studying  the  rate  of  flow  of  the  blood  through  the  submaxillary 
gland,  in  which  the  vaBO-conatrictor  and  dilator  fibres  run  separate 
courses,  it  has  been  shown  that  it  both  sets  of  fibres  are  simultaneously 
excited,  constriction  is  produced  during  the  stimulation,  while  mark^ 
dilatation  follows  after  the  stimulation  has  ceased.  Excitation  of  the 
constrictors  alone  is  not  followed  by  dilatation.  These  results  explain 
the  mode  of  action  of  slowly  interrupted  shocks,  for  with  each  there 
will  only  be  a  very  alight  constriction,  while  the  dilator  effects  which  run 
a  much  slower  course  will  be  summed  up  to  produce  a  marked  eff^t. 

3.  Th«  influence  of  lemperature. — Exposure  to  a  low  temperature 
depresses  the  constrictors  more  than  the  dilators.  If  the  leg  is 
placed  in  ice-cold  water,  stimulation  of  the  sciatic,  even  if  it  has  only 
been  recently  divided,  produces  a  flushing  of  the  skin  with  blood. 

Flethyamography, 
The  action  of  vaso-motor  nerves  can  be  studied  in  another  way 
than  by  the  use  of  Tarious  forms  of  manometer,  which  is  the  only 
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method  we  have  considered  so  far.    The  second  method,  which  is 
often  used  together  with  the  manometer,  consists  in  the  use  of  an 

instrument  which  records  variations  in  the  volume  of  any  limb,  or 
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organ  of  an  animal.  Such  an  instrument  is  called  a  pletliyBinograph. 
One  of  these  instruments  applied  to  the  human  arm  is  shown  in  the 
accompanying  figure  (fig.  269). 

Every  time  the  arm  expands  with  the  heart's  systole,  a  little  of 
the  fluid  in  the  plethysmograph  is  expelled  and  raises  the  lever. 
Yariations  in  volume  due  to  respiration  are  also  seen  in  the  tracing. 
An  air  plethysmograph  connected  to  a  sensitive  recorder  gives  equally 
good  results. 

A  study  of  the  volume  pvlse  shows  it  to  possess  the  same  main 
characters  (for  instance,  a  dicrotic  wave  on  the  downstroke)  which 
we  have  already  described  in  connection  with  the  velocity  pulse,  and 
the  pressure  pulse  (see  p.  288). 

When  the  same  method  in  a  modified  form  is  applied  to  such 
viscera  as  the  kidney  or  spleen,  the  instrument  is  generally  called 
an  oncometer.     The  earliest  oncometers  were  made  by  Koy. 

Boy's  oncometer  (figs.  270  and  271)  consists  of  a  metal  capsule, 
of  shape  suitable  to  enclose  the  organ:  its  two  halves  are  jointed 
together,  and  fit  accurately  except  at  one  opening  which  is  left  for 
the  vessels  of  the  organ.  A  delicate  membrane  is  attached  to  the 
rim  of  each  half,  the  space  between  which  and  the  metal  is  filled 
with  warm  oil.  The  tube  from  the  oncometer  is  connected  to  the 
oil-containing  cavity  of  the  recorder  by  a  tube  also  containing  oil. 
An  increase  in  the  volume  of  the  organ  squeezes  the  oil  out  of  the 
oncometer  into  the  recorder,  and  so  produces  a  rise  of  its  piston  and 
lever ;  a  contraction  of  the  organ  produces  a  fall  of  the  lever. 

These  elaborate  instruments  have  now  be^  entirely  superseded 
bj  air  oncometers,  and  Schafer  was  the  first  to  employ  an  air 
oncometer  in  his  work  on  the  spleen. 

If  now  we  are  investigating  the  action  of  the  anterior  root  of 
eleventh  thoracic  nerve  on  the  vessels  of  the  kidney,  a  tracing  is  taken 
simultaneously  of  the  arterial  blood-pressure  in  the  carotid,  and  of 
the  volume  of  the  kidney  by  the  oncometer.  On  stimulating  the 
nerve  rapidly,  there  is  a  slight  rise  of  arterial  pressure,  but  a  large 
fall  of  the  recording  lever,  showing  that  the  kidney  has  diminished 
in  volume.  It  is  evident  that  there  must  be  an  active  contraction  of 
the  arterioles  of  the  kidney,  causing  it  to  diminish  in  size,  for  the 
blood-pressure  tracing  (which  is  taken  as  a  control  to  be  sure  the 
changes  are  not  otherwise  produced)  shows  that  there  is  no  failure  of 
the  heart's  activity  to  account  for  it. 

We  shall  return  to  the  subject  of  the  oncometer  in  connection 

with  the  spleen  and  the  kidney.    We  may,  however,  say  in  passing 

what  a  very  important  experimental  method  plethysmography  is 

becoming.     Since  the  introduction  of  air  oncometers,  the  method  is 

remarkably  easy  to  apply,  and  it  is  now  part  of  the  routine  practice 

of  physiologists,  when  they  are  investigating  the  action  of  a  drug, 
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or  of  a  nerve,  on  ajiy  organ,  to  record  its  volume  ch&ngee  by  the 
plethjsmograpMc  method.     Thus,  the  salivary  glands,  lobes  of  the 
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liver  or  lung,  the  limbs,  the  kidney,  spleen,  a  coil  of  intestine,  etc, 
can  each  be  easily  enclosed  in  an  appropriately  shaped  gutta-percha 
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box,  covered  with  a  glass  plate  made  air-tight  with  vaselina  There 
are  always  two  openings  to  such  a  box,  one  to  allow  the  vessels  and 
nerves  to  enter  (leakage  of  air  around  these  is  prevented  by  packing 
with  cotton-wool  soaked  in  vaseline) ;  the  other  opening  is  filled  up 
with  a  piece  of  glass  tubing  which  is  connected  by  an  india-rubber 
tube  to  the  recording  apparatus  (see  fig.  272).    The  most  delicate  of 
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Flo.  27S.~- Apparatus  for  obtaining  splenic  carves,  s,  Spleen  in  oncometer  o,  which  is  made  of  gutta- 
percha, and  covered  with  a  glass  plate  (o.p.)  luted  on  with  vaseline,  ii  is  the  splenic  mesentery 
containing  vessels  and  nerves;  this  passes  through  a  slit  in  the  base  of  the  oncometer  wbich  Is 
made  air-tight  with  vaseline.  The  oncometer  is  connected  to  the  flexible  bellows  (b)  by  the  india- 
rubber  tube  (b),  the  side  tube  (t)  being  dosed  during  an  experiment  by  a  piece  of  glass  rod.  The 
recording  lever  (l)  writes  on  a  revolving  drum. 

the  volume  recorders  is  the  bellows-recorder  of  Brodie  or  the  piston 
recorder  of  Hiirthle. 

Of  all  the  oncometers,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  intestinal 
oncometer  is  the  most  instructive,  because  the  coil  of  intestine  under 
observation  gives  a  truer  record  of  what  is  occurring  in  that  important 
area  called  the  splanchnic  area,  than  any  other  abdominal  organ. 


Pathologioal  Conditions. 

The  vaso-motor  nervous  system  is  influenced  to  some  extent  by 
conditions  of  the  cerebrum,  some  emotions,  such  as  fear,  causing 
pallor  (vaso-constriction),  and  others  causing^  blushing  (vaso- 
dilatation). 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  over-estimate  the  importance  of  the 
study  of  vaso-motor  phenomena  as  a  means  of  explaining  certain 
pathological  conditions;  our  knowledge  of  the  processes  concerned 
in  inflammcUian  is  a  case  in  point 

Disorders  of  the  vessels  due  to  vaso-motor  disturbances  are 
generally  called  angto-neurases.  Of  these  we  may  mention  the 
following : — 

TaAe  cerebraU  is  due  to  abnormal  sensitiveness  of  the  vascular 
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nerves ;  drawing  the  finger-nail  across  the  skin  causes  an  immediate 
wheal,  or  at  least  a  red  mark  that  lasts  a  considerable  tima  At  one 
time  this  was  considered  characteristic  of  affections  of  the  cerebral 
meninges  such  as  tubercular  meningitis,  and  was  consequently  called 
the  "  meningeal  streak."  It,  however,  occurs  in  a  variety  of  patho- 
logical conditions  of  the  nervous  system,  both  cerebral  and  spinaL 

In  certain  conditions  which  lead  to  angina  pectoris  the  pain  in 
the  heart  is  in  part  due  to  its  being  unable  to  overcome  an  immense 
peripheral  resistance,  and  the  condition  is  relieved  by  the  adminis- 
tration of  such  drugs  as  amyl-nitrite  or  nitroglycerin,  which  relax  the 
vessels  and  cause  universal  blushing. 

Eaynaud's  disease  is  one  in  which  there  is  a  localised  constriction 
of  the  vessels  which  is  so  effectual  as  to  entirely  cut  off  the  blood 
supply  to  the  capillary  areas  beyond,  and  if  this  lasts  any  considerable 
time  may  lead  to  gangrene  of  the  parts  in  question. 

Iiooal  Peooliaritles  of  the  Olrcolatlon. 

The  most  remarkable  peculiarities  attending  the  circulation  of  blood  through 
different  organs  are  observed  in  the  cases  of  the  brain,  ereclils  organs,  lungs,  lirer, 
spleen,  anakidneys. 

In  the  Brain, — The  brain  must  always  be  supplied  with  blood,  for  otherwise  im- 
mediate loss  of  consciousness  would  follow.  Iience,  to  render  accidental  oblitera- 
tion almost  impossible,  four  large  arteries  are  supplied  to  the  brain,  and  these  anas- 
tomose together  in  the  circle  of  Willis.  The  two  vertebral  arteries  are,  moreover, 
protected  in  bony  canals.  Two  of  the  brain  arteries  can  be  tied  in  monkeys,  and 
three  or  even  all  four  in  dogs,  without  the  production  of  serious  symptoms.  In  the 
last  case  enough  blood  reaches  the  brain  by  branches  from  the  superior  intercostal 
arteries  to  the  anterior  spinal  artery.  The  sudden  obliteration  of  one  carotid  artery 
in  man  may  in  some  cases  produce  epileptiform  spasms ;  the  sudden  occlusion  of 
both  occasions  loss  of  consciousness.  Uniformity  of  supply  is  further  ensured  by 
the  arrangement  of  the  vessels  in  the  pia  mater,  in  which,  previous  to  their  distribu- 
tion to  the  substance  of  the  brain,  the  large  arteries  break  up  and  divide  into 
innumerable  minute  branches  ending  in  capillaries,  which,  after  irequent  communi- 
cation with  one  another,  enter  the  brain  and  carry  into  nearly  every  part  of  it  uni- 
form  and  equable  strums  of  blood.  The  arteries  are  enveloped  in  a  special 
lymphatic  sheath.  The  arrangement  of  the  veins  within  the  cranium  is  also  peculiar. 
The  large  venous  trunks  or  sinuses  are  formed  so'as  to  be  scarcely  capable  of  change 
of  size ;  and  composed,  as  they  are,  of  the  tough  tissue  of  the  dura  mater,  and,  in 
some  instances,  bounded  on  one  side  bv  the  IbNony  cranium,  they  are  not  compres- 
sible by  any  force  which  the  fulness  of  tne  arteries  might  exercise  through  the  sub- 
stance of  the  brain  ;  nor  do  they  admit  of  distension  when  the  flow  of  venous  blood 
from  the  brain  is  obstructed.  No  valves  are  placed  between  the  vertebral  veins  and 
the  vena  cava ;  the  vertebral  veins  anastomose  with  the  cerebral  sinuses.  Hence  on 
squeezing  the  thorax  and  abdomen,  venous  blood  can  be  pressed  from  those 
parts  out  of  any  opening  made  into  the  longitudinal  sinus.  Expiration  acts  in  the 
same  way ;  it  raises  the  cerebral  venous  pressure  ;  if  the  skull  wall  is  defective  the 
brain  expands  owing  to  the  distension  of  its  capillaries  during  the  expiratory  act. 
The  exposed  brain  luso  expands  with  each  systole  of  the  heart.  Owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  brain  lies  enclosed  in  the  cranium,  the  arterial  pulse  is  transmitted  through 
the  brain  substance  to  the  cerebral  veins,  and  so  the  blood  issues  from  these  in  pulses. 

Since  the  brain  is  enclosed  in  the  rigid  cranium  the  volume  of  blood  in  the 
cerebrsd  vessels  cannot  alter  unless  the  volume  of  the  other  cranial  contents  alters  in 
the  opposite  sense. 

These  conditions  of  the  brain  and  skuU  led  Monro  and  Kellie  many  years  ago 
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to  advmnce  the  opinion  that  the  quantity  of  blood  in  the  brain  must  be  the  same  at 
all  times.  This  doctrine  has  been  frequently  disputed,  and  many  have  advanced 
the  theory  that  increase  or  diminution  of  the  blooa  is  accompanied  with  simultane- 
ous diminution  or  increase  of  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid,  so  that  the  contents  of  the 
cranium  are  kept  uniform  in  volume.  But  the  recent  work  of  Leonard  Hill  has 
shown  that  the  Monro-Keilie  doctrine  is  in  the  main  true.  Histological  evidence 
has  recentiy  been  obtained  of  the  existence  of  nerve  plexuses  round  the  pial 
arteries.  The  arteries  are  muscular,  and  the  nerves  therefore  are  most  probsTbly 
Taso-motor  in  function.  Experimental  evidence  so  far,  however,  has  not  estab- 
lished that  the  action  of  these  nerves  is  a  marked  one ;  the  cerebral  circulation 
passively  follows  the  slightest  changes  in  aortic  and,  more  especially,  vena  cava 
pressure,  and  no  active  vaso-motor  change  has  been  conclusively  proved.  The 
velocity  of  blood-flow  through  the  brain  is  thus  influenced  markedly  by  the  con- 
dition of  the  vessels  of  the  splanchnic  area.  If  these  are  unduly  dilated,  the  blood- 
flow  through  the  brain  may  oe  so  reduced  as  to  lead  to  fainting.  Thus,  to  restore 
m  faintinff  person  the  head  must  be  lowered  between  the  knees.  Muscular 
exercise,  by  returning  blood  to  the  heart  from  the  veins  of  the  lower  parts  of  the 
body,  conduces  to  the  maintenance  of  an  efficient  cerebral  circulation. 

It  is  not  the  volume  of  the  blood  but  the  velocity  of  flow  which  is  altered  in 
the  brain  by  clianges  in  the  general  circulation.  The  brain  with  its  circulating 
blood  ahnost  entirely  fills  the  cranial  cavity  in  the  living  animal ;  that  is,  there  is 
DO  more  oerebro-spinal  fluid  there  than  is  sufficient  to  moisten  the  membranes. 
Cerebro-spinal  fluid  escapes  into  the  lymphatics,  and  possibly  also  into  the  veins, 
at  any  pressure  above  the  cerebral  venous  pressure ;  the  tension  of  this  fluid  and 
the  pressure  in  the  veins  are  therefore  always  the  same.  The  fluid  is  secreted  by 
the  epithelium  covering  the  vascular  fringes  of  the  choroid  plexuses  in  the  ven- 
tricles of  the  brain  (see  p.  172),  and  is  absorbed  mainly  by  the  lymphatics.  There 
is  not  enough  of  this  absorbable  fluid  present  to  allow  of  more  than  a  slight  increase 
of  the  volume  of  blood  in  the  brain.  If  the  aortic  pressure  rises  and  the  vena  cava 
pressure  remains  constant*  the  conditions  in  the  brain  are  as  follows  : — 

More  blood  in  the  arteries,  less  in  the  veins,  increased  velocity  of  flow. 

While  if  the  aortic  pressure  remains  constant  and  the  vena  cava  pressure  rises, 
the  conditions  are : — 

Less  blood  in  the  arteries,  more  in  the  veins,  diminished  velocity  of  flow. 

The  brain  presses  against  the  cranial  wall  with  a  pressure  equal  to  that  in  the 
cerebral  capillaries.  A  foreign  body  introduced  within  the  cranium,  such  as  a 
Uood-dot  or  depressed  bone,  produces  local  anaemia  of  the  bmin,  by  occupying  the 
room  of  the  blood.  So  soon  as  the  capillaries  are  thus  obliterated  the  pressure  is 
rused  to  artoial  pressure.  This  local  mcrease  of  cerebral  tension  cannot  be  trans- 
mitted by  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid,  because  this  fluid  can  never  be  retained  in  the 
mcnliupeal  spaces  at  a  tension  higher  than  that  of  the  cerebral  veins,  but  is 
immediately  reabsorbed.  The  anatomical  arrangements  of  the  tentorium  cerebelli 
and  the  faldform  ligaments  are  such  as  to  largely  prevent  the  transmission  through 
the  brain-substance  of  a  local  increase  of  pressure.  There  is  complete  pressure 
discontinuity  between  the  cranial  and  vertebral  cavities.  The  serious  results  that 
follow  cerebral  compression  are  primarilv  due  to  obliteration  of  the  blood-vessels, 
and  consequent  anaemia  of  the  brain.  A  very  sm^  foreign  body  wiU,  if  situated 
in  the  resion  of  the  bulb,  produce  the  gravest  symptoms.  For  the  centres  which 
cootral  tne  vascular  and  respiratory  svstems  are  rendered  aneemic  thereby.  The 
cerebral  hemispheres  may,  on  the  other  hand,  be  compressed  to  a  large  extent 
without  causing  a  fatal  result  The  major  symptoms  of  compression  arise  as  soon 
as  any  local  increase  of  pressure  is  transmitted  to  the  bulb  and  causes  anaemia 


/•  EneiiU  Structures, — The  instances  of  greatest  variation  in  the  quantity  of 
blood  contained,  at  different  times,  in  the  same  organs,  are  found  in  certain 
structures  which,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  are  soft  and  flaccid,  but,  at  certain 
times,  receive  an  unusually  larse  ouantitv  of  blood,  become  distended  and  swollen 
by  it*  and  pass  into  the  state  which  has  been  termed  erection.  Such  structures  are 
the  corpora  eacemota  and  corpus  spongiosum  of  the  penis  in  the  male,  and  the 
cliiortM  in  the  female ;  and,  to  a  less  degree,  the  nipple  of  the  mammary  gland  in 
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both  sexes.  The  corpus  cavemosum  penis,  which  is  the  best  example  of  an  erectile 
structure,  has  an  external  fibrous  membrane  or  sheath ;  and  from  the  inner  si]rfiu:e 
of  the  latter  are  prolonged  numerous  fine  lamellae  which  divide  its  cavity  into  small 
compartments.  Within  these  is  situated  Uie  plexus  of  veins  upon  which  the 
peculiar  erectile  property  of  the  organ  mainly  depends.  It  consists  of  short  veins 
which  very  closely  interlace  and  anastomose  witn  each  other  in  all  directions,  and 
admit  of  great  variations  of  sice,  collapsing  in  the  passive  state  of  the  organ,  but 
callable  of  an  amount  of  dilatation  which  exceeds  beyond  comparison  that  of  the 
arteries  and  veins  which  convey  the  blood  to  and  from  them.  The  strong  fibrous 
tissue  lying  in  the  intervals  of  the  venous  plexuses,  and  the  external  fibrous 
membrane  or  sheath  with  which  it  is  connecteo,  limit  the  distension  of  the  vessels, 
and  during  the  state  of  erection,  give  to  the  penis  its  condition  of  tension  and  firm- 
ness. The  sam^  general  condition  of  vessels  exists  in  the  corpus  spongiosum 
urethrse,  but  around  the  ureUira  tiie  fibrous  tissue  is  much  weaker  than  around  the 
body  o£  the  penis,  and  around  the  glans  there  is  none.  The  venous  blood  is 
returnem^om  the  plexuses  by  comparatively  small  veins.  For  all  these  veins  one 
condition  is  the  same ;  namely,  that  they  are  liable  to  the  pressure  of  muscles  when 
they  leave  the  penis.  The  muscles  chiefly  concerned  in  this  action  are  the  erector 
penis  and  accelerator  urinse.  Erection  results  from  the  distension  of  the  venous 
plexuses  with  blood.  The  principal  exciting  cause  in  the  erection  of  the  penis  is 
nervous  irritation,  originating  in  tiie  part  itself,  and  derived  reflexly  from  the  brain 
and  spinal  cord.  The  nervous  influence  is  communicated  to  the  penis'  bv  the  pudic 
nerves,  which  ramify  in  its  vascular  tissue ;  and  after  their  division  the  penis  is 
no  longer  capable  of  erection. 

Erection  is  not  complete,  nor  maintained  for  any  time  except  when,  together 
with  the  influx  of  blood,  the  muscles  mentioned  contract,  and  by  compressing  the 
veins,  stop  the  efflux  of  blood,  or  prevent  it  from  being  as  great  as  the  mflux. 

The  circulation  in  the  Lungs,  Liver,  Spleen,  and  Kuineys  will  be  described  in  our 
study  of  those  organs. 


CHAPTER  XXIII 

LYMPH  AND  LYMPHATIC  GLANDS  ^ 

As  the  blood  circulates  through  the  capillary  blood-vessels^  ^me  of 
its  liquid  constituents  exude  through  the  thin  walls  of  these  vessels, 
carrying  nutriment  to  the  tissue  elements.  This  exudation  is  called 
lymph ;  it  receives  from  the  tissues  the  products  of  their  activity, 
and*  is  collected  by  the  lymph  channels,  which  converge  to  the  thoracic 
duct — the  main  lymphatic  vessel — and  thus  the  lymph  once  more 
re-enters  the  blood-stream  near  to  the  entrance  of  the  large  systemic 
veins  into  the  right  auricla 

Lymph  is  a  fluid,  which  comes  into  much  more  intimate  relation- 
ship with  metabolic  processes  in  the  tissues  than  the  blood ;  in  fact, 
there  is  only  one  situation — the  spleen — where  the  blood  comes  into 
actual  contact  with  the  elements — that  is,  cells,  fibres,  etc. — of  a 
tissue. 

Ck>mpo8ition  of  Lymph. 

Lymph  is  alkaline;  its  specific  gravity  is  about  1015,  and  after 
it  leaves  the  vessels  it  clots,  forming  a  colourless  coagulum  of  fibrin. 
It  is  like  blood-plasma  in  composition,  only  diluted  so  far  as  its 
protein  constituents  are  concerned.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
proteins  do  not  pass  readily  through  membranea  The  proteins 
present  are  called  fibrinogen^  serum  globtUin,  and  serum  albumin; 
these  we  shall  study  with  the  blood-plasma.  The  salts  are  similar 
to  those  of  blood-plasma,  and  are  present  in  about  the  same  propor- 
tions. Chlorides,  Jiowever,  are  more  abundant  in  lymph  than  in 
blood.  The  waste  products,  such  as  carbonic  acid  and  urea,  are  also 
more  abundant.  The- amount  of  solids  dissolved  in  lymph  is  about 
6  per  cent.,  more  than  half  of  which  is  protein  in  nature. 

When  examined  with  the  microscope  the  transparent  lymph  is 
found  to  contain  colourless  corpuscles,  which  are  called  lymphocytes  ; 
these  are  cells  with  large  nuclei  and  comparatively  little  protoplasm. 
They  pass  with  the  lymph  into  the  blood,  and  constitute  there  one 
of  the  varieties  of  colourless  blood  corpuscles. 

AU  the  lymphatics  pass  at  some  point  of  -their  course  through 
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lymphatic  glands,  which  are  the  factories  of  these  corpuscles.  Lym- 
phooytes  aleo  pass  into  the  lymph-stream  wherever  lymphoid  tissue 
is  found,  as  in  the  tonsils,  thjrmus,  Malpighian  bodies  of  the  spleen, 
Peyer's  patches,  and  the  solitary  glands  of  the  intestina  The  lymph 
that  leaves  these  tissues  is  richer  in  lymph-cells  than  that  which 
enters  them. 

Whm  lymph  is  collected  from  the  thoracic  duct  after  a  meal 
containing  ^t,  it  is  foimd  to  be  milky.  This  is  due  to  the  presence 
in  the  lymph  of  minutely  subdivided  fat  particles  absorbed  from  the 
interior  of  the  alimentary  canal.  The  lymph  is  then  called  cAyle. 
The  fat  particles  constitute  what  used  to  be  called  the  moUcular  basis 
of  chyle.  If  the  abdomen  is  opened  during  the  process  of  fat  absorp- 
tion, the  lymphatics  are  seen  as  white  lines,  due  to  their  containing 
this  milky  fluid.     They  are  consequently  called  lacteals. 

The  structure  and  arrangement  of  the  lymphatic  vessels  are  given 
in  Chapter  XIX.,  and  we  have  now  to  study  the  structure  of 

The  Lytupbatio  Qlaods. 
Lymphatic  glands  are  round  or  oval  bodies  varying  in  size  from 
a  hemp-seed  to  a  bean,  interposed  in  the  course  of  the  lymphatic 
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cortiulMubstJuicfl;  Uh-,  lymphoid  UsHoe;  I.*.,  IjiQpta-pfttb^  c,  flbtoiu  CApnl*  sending  in  Ijibecukt 

vessels,  and  through  which  the  lymph  passes  in  its  course  to  be  dis- 
charged into  the  blood-vessela     They  are  found  in  great  numbers  in 
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Che  meeenteiy,  and  aloDg  the  great  vesaels  of  the  abdomen,  thorax, 
and  neck;  in  the  axilla  and  groin;  a  few  in  the  popliteal  space,  but 
not  further  down  the  \eg,  and  in  the  arm  as  far  down  as  the  elbow. 

A  lymphatic  gland  is  covered  externally  by  a  capsule  of  con- 
nective tissue,  generally  containing  some  unstriped  muscle.  At  the 
inner  side  of  the  gland,  which  is  somewhat  concave  (kilus),  the 
capsule  sends  inwards  processes  called  trabecuice  in  which  the  blood- 
veesels  are  contained,  and  these  join  with  other  processes  prolonged 
from  the  inner  surface  of  the 
part  of  the  capsule  covering  the 
convex  or  outer  part  of  the 
gland;  they  have  a  structure 
similar  to  that  of  the  capsule, 
and  entering  the  gland  from  all 
sides,  and  &eely  communicating, 
form  a  fibrous  scaffolding.  The 
interior  of  the  gland  is  seen  on 
section,  even  when  examined 
with  the  naked  eye,  to  be  made 
op  of  two  parts,  an  outer  or 
eortical,  which  is  light  coloured, 
and  an  inner  or  medullary  por- 
tion of  redder  appearance  (fig. 
273);  In  the  outer  part,  or 
cortex,  of  the  gland  the  intervals 
between  the  trabeculse  are  large 
and  re^Iar;  they  are  termed 
alveoli;  whilst  in  the  more 
central   or   medullary  part  is  a 

finer  meshwork  formed  by  an  rio.n4.— a  ■in«u  portion  of  ineduii«iy«ui»uricp 
irregular  anastomosis  of  the  tra-  cuia;a,putoriiiwrdoti7tiiphoi<t(iuD«fnini 
becular  processes.  Within  the  h«fh^L  ™U*™t'io5.oriu™pT^^ng 
alveoli  of  the  cortex  and  in  the        S"^"°''*?'7*!.^v"""li'"','^^.J!S"'"? 

ji   V      .1       .      V  Wood-y«Ml>  (which  hive  hean  Injected,  lud 

meenwork  formed  by  the  trabec-  »«  <i«rii  m  the  ngure);  s,  s,  lympb-piui.  or 
ulsB  in  the  medulla,  is  contained  rt''J^t/x*»oo!'''(K,imi(™o''  *''""'"*'  "^'^ 
lymphoid  tissue ;    this  occupies 

the  central  part  of  each  alveolus ;  but  at  the  periphery,  surrounding 
the  central  portion  and  immediately  next  the  capsule  and  trabecule,  is 
a  more  open  meshwork  of  retiform  tissue  constituting  the  lymph-path, 
and  containing  but  few  lymph-corpuacles.  At  the  inner  part  of  the 
alveolus,  the  central  mass  divides  into  two  or  more  smaller  rounded 
or  cord-like  masses  which,  joining  with  those  from  the  other  alveoli, 
form  a  much  closer  arrangement  than  in  the  cortex ;  spaces  (fig.  274  h), 
are  left  within  those  anastomosing  cords,  in  which  are  found  portions 
of  the  trabecular  meshwork  and  uie  continuation  of  the  lymph-path. 
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The  lymph  enters  the  gland  by  several  afferent  vessels,  which 
pierce  the  capsule  and  open  into  the  lymph-path ;  at  the  same  time 
they  lay  aside  all  their  coats  except  the  endothelial  lining,  which  is 
continuous  with  the  lining  of  the  lymph-path.  The  efferent  vessels 
begin  in  the  medullary  part  of  the  gland,  and  are  continuous  with 
the  lymph-path  here  as  the  afferent  vessels  are  with  the  cortical 
portion. 

The  efferent  vessels  leave  the  gland  at  the  hiltLS,  and  either  at 
once,  or  very  soon  after,  join  together  to  form  a  single  vessel 

Blood-vessels  which  enter  and  leave  the  gland  at  the  hilus  are 
freely  distributed  to  the  trabecular  and  lymphoid  tissues. 

The  Lymph  Flow. 

The  flow  of  the  lymph  towards  the  point  of  its  discliarge  into  the 
veins  is  brought  about  by  several  agencies.  With  the  help  of  the 
valvular  mechanism  all  occasional  pressure  on  the  exterior  of  the 
lymphatic  and  lacteal  vessels  propels  the  lymph  onward ;  thus 
muscular  and  other  external  pressure  accelerates  the  flow  of  the 
lymph  as  it  does  that,  of  the  blood  in  the  veins.  The  action  of  the 
muscular  fibres  of  the  small  intestine,  and  the  layer  of  unstriped 
muscle  present  in  each  intestinal  villus,  assist  in  propelling  the  chyle ; 
in  the  small  intestine  of  many  animals  the  chyle  has  been  seen 
moving  with  intermittent  propulsions  that  correspond  with  the  peri- 
staltic movements  of  the  intestine.  For  the  general  propulsion  of 
the  lymph  and  chyle,  it  is  probable  that,  in  addition  to  external 
pressure,  some  of  the  force  is  derived  from  the  contractility  of  the 
vessel's  own  walla  The  respiratory  movements,  also,  favour  the 
current  of  lymph  through  the  thoracic  duct  as  they  do  the  current 
of  blood  in  the  thoracic  veins. 

Lsrxnph-Hearts. — In  amphibia,  reptiles  and  some  birds,  an  important  auxiliar>^ 
to  the  movement  of  the  lymph  and  chyle  is  supplied  in  certain  muscular  sacs,  named 
lympK-hearU^  and  it  has  been  shown  that  the  caudal  heart  of  the  eel  is  a  lymph- 
heart  also.  The  number  and  positions  of  these  organs  vary.  In  frogs  and  toalds. 
there  are  usually  four,  two  anterior  and  two  posterior.  Into  each  of  these  cavities 
several  lymphatics  open,  the  orifices  of  the  vessels  being  guarded  by  valves,  which 
prevent  the  retrograde  passage  of  the  lymph.  From  each  heart  a  single  vessel 
proceeds,  and  conveys  the  lymph  directly  into  the  venous  system.  Blood  is  pre- 
vented from  passing  into  the  lymphatic  heart  by  a  valve  at  its  orifice. 

The  muscular  coat  of  these  hearts  is  of  variable  thickness ;  in  some  cases  it  can 
only  be  discovered  by  means  of  the  microscope ;  but  in  every  case  it  is  composed  of 
striped  fibres.  The  contractions  of  the  hearts  are  rhythmical,  occurring  about 
sixty  times  in  a  minute.  The  pulsations  of  the  cervical  pair  are  not  always 
synchronous  with  those  of  the  pair  in  the  ischiatic  region,  and  even  the  correspond- 
ing sacs  of  opposite  sides  are  not  always  synchronous  in  their  action. 

Unlike  the  contractions  of  the  bloiod-heart,  those  of  the  lymph-heart  appear  to 
be  directly  dependent  upon  a  certain  limited  portion  of  the  spinal  coro.  For 
Volkmann  found  that  so  long  as  the  portion  of  spinal  cord  corresponding  to 
the  third  vertebra  of  the  frog  was  uninjured*  the  cervical  pair  of  lymph-hearts 
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continued  pulsating  after  all  the  rest  of  the  spinal  cord  and  the  brain  were  destroyed  ; 
while  destruction  of  this  portion,  even  though  all  other  parts  of  the  nervous  centres 
were  uninjured,  instantly  arrested  the  hearts*  movements.  The  posterior,  or 
ischiatic,  pair  of  lymph-hearts  were  found  to  be  governed,  in  like  manner;  by  the 
portion  of  the  spinal  cord  corresponding  to  the  eighth  vertebra.  Division  of  the 
posterior  spinal  roots  did  not  arrest  the  movements ;  but  division  of  the  anterior 
roots  caused  them  to  cease  at  once. 

lunervaiitm  of  the  Thorcunc  Duet, — By  determining  the  rate  of  outflow  of  a 
fluid  at  constant  pressure  passing  through  the  thoracic  duct,  Camus  and  Gley  have 
obtained  evidence  of  the  presence  of  nerves,  causing-  both  dilatation  and  constric- 
tion of  the  duct.  These  are  contained  in  the  sympathetic  chain  below  the  first 
thoracic  ganglion.    The  effect  of  stimulation  is  principally  dilatation. 

Relation  of  Lymph  and  Blood. 

The  volume  of  blood  in  the  body  remains  remarkably  constant. 
If  the  amount  is  increased  by  injection  of  fluids,  at  first  its  specific 
gravity  is  lessened,  but  in  a  short  time,  often  in  a  few  minutes,  it 
returns  to  the  normal.  The  excess  of  fluid  is  got  rid  of  in  two  ways : 
(1)  by  the  kidneys,  which  secrete  profusely ;  and  (2)  by  the  tissues, 
which  become  more  watery  in  consequence.  After  the  renal  arteries 
are  ligatured,  and  the  kidney  is  consequently  thrown  out  of  action, 
the  excess  of  water  passes  only  into  the  tissues. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  deficiency  of  blood  (for  instance,  after 
haemorrhage)  is  soon  remedied  by  a  transfer  of  water  from  the 
tissues  to  the  blood  through  the  intermediation  of  the  lymph. 

In  severe  haemorrhage  life  has  often  been  saved  by  transfusion 
of  blood  from  another  person.  The  transfer  of  the  blood  of  another 
animal  to  the  human  vascular  system  is  usually  dangerous,  especi- 
ally if  the  blood  has  been  defibrinated,  for  the  serum  of  one  animal 
is  usually  poisonous  to-  another,  producing  various  changes,  of  which 
a  breakdown  of  the  corpuscles  (haemolysis)  is  the  most  constant 
sign.  It  is,  however,  quite  unnecessary  to  use  blood  at  all  for  this 
purpose;  saline  (preferably  Binger's)  solution  should  be  used 
instead. 

Formation  of  Lymph. 

Carl  Ludwig  taught  that  the  lymph  flow  is  conditioned  by  two 
factors :  first,  differences  in  the  pressure  of  the  blood  in  the  capillaries 
and  of  the  fluid  in  the  tissue  spaces,  giving  rise  to  d^  filtration  of  fluid 
through  the  capillary  walls;  and  secondly,  chemical  differences 
between  these  two  fluids,  setting  up  osmotic  interchanges  through  the 
wall  of  the  blood-vessel.    (See  further,  next  chapter.) 

If  the  lymph  is  produced  by  a  simple  act  of  filtration,  then  the 
amount  of  lymph  must  rise  and  sink  with  the  value  of  I) — d\  D 
representing  the  capillary  blood -pressure,  and  d  the  pressiu*e  in  the 
tissue  spaces. 

In  support  of  this  mechanical  theory,  various  workers  in  Ludwig's 
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laboratory  showed  that  increased  capillary  pressure  due  to  obstruction 
of  the  venous  outflow  increases  the  amount  of  lymph  formed ;  and 
that  diminution  of  the  pressure  in  the  lymph  spaces,  by  squeezing 
out  the  lymph  previously  contained  in  them,  leads  to  an  increase  in 
the  transudation. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  were  some  facts  which  could  not  be  well 
explained  by  the  filtration  theory,  among  which  may  be  mentioned 
the  action  of  curare  in  causing  an  increase  of  lymph  flow. 

Heidenhain  was  the  first  to  fully  recognise  that  the  laws  of 
filtration  and  osmosis  as  applied  to  dead  membranes  may  be  con- 
siderably modified  when  the  membranes  are  composed  of  living  cells ; 
and  he  considered  that  the  formation  of  lymph  is  due  to  the  selective 
or  secretory  activity  of  the  endothelial  walls  of  the  capillaries.  This 
so-called  vital  action  of  the  endothelial  cells  is  seen  in  the  fact  that 
after  the  injection  of  sugar  into  the  blood,  in  a  short  time  the  per- 
centage of  sugar  in  the  lymph  becomes  higher  than  that  in  the 
blood.  There  must,  therefore,  be  some  activity  of  the  endothelial 
cells  in  picking  out  the  sugar  from  the  blood  and  passing  it  on  to 
the  lymph.  The  excess  of  chlorides  in  lymph  is  also  in  favour  of 
the  same  view. 

Heidenhain  was  the  inventor  of  the  term  lymphagogues  (literally, 
lymph  drivers).  These  are  substances  like  curare,  which  have  a 
specific  action  in  causing  an  increased  lymph  flow.  Heidenhain 
considered  that  the  majority  of  these  act  by  stimulating  the  endo- 
thelial cells  to  activity.  This  conclusion,  however,  has  been  subjected 
to  much  criticism.  la  this  country  the  question  has  been  taken  up 
by  Starling,  who  has  shown  that  the  influence  of  vital  action  is 
not  so  marked  as  Heidenhain  supposed  it  to  be,  but  that  most  of 
the  phenomena  in  connection  with  lymph  formation  can  be  explained 
by  the  simpler  mechanical  theory.  Starling  considers  that  the 
amount  of  lymph  produced  in  any  part  depends  on  two  factors : — 

1.  The  pressure  at  which  the  blood  is  flowing  through  the  capil- 
laries. Heidenhain  took  the  arterial  pressure  in  his  experiments  as 
the  measure  of  the  capillary  pressure;  Starling  points  out,  very 
justly,  that  this  is  incorrect,  as  there  is  between  the  arteries  and  the 
capillaries  the  unknown  peripheral  resistance  in  the  arterioles. 

2.  The  permeability  of  the  capillary  wall.  This  varies  enormously 
in  different  regions;  it  is  greatest  in  the  liver,  so  that  an  intra- 
capillary  pressure  which  would  cause  lymph  to  flow  here  is  without 
effect  on  the  production  of  lymph  in  the  limbs.  Liver  lymph  is  also 
richer  in  protein  than  lymph  from  the  limbs. 

The  flow  of  lymph  may  therefore  be  increased  in  two  ways : — 
1.  By  increasing  the  intracapillary  pressure.    This  may  be  done 
locally  by  ligaturing  the  veias  of  an  organ ;  or  generally  by  injecting 
a  large  amount  of  fluid  into  the  circulation,  or  by  the  injection  of 
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such  substances  as  sugar  and  salt  (Heidenhain's  second  class  of 
Ijmphi^ogues)  into  the  blood.  These  attract  water  from  the  tissues 
into  the  blood,  and  thus  increase  the  volume  of  the  circulating  fluid 
and  raise  the  intracapillarj  pressura 

•  2.  By  increasing  the  permeability  of  the  capillary  wall  by  injuring 
its  vitality.  This  may  be  done  locally  by  scalding  a  part;  or 
generally,  by  injecting  certain  poisonous  substances,  such  as  peptone, 
leech  extract,  decoction  of  mussels,  etc.  (Heidenhain's  first  class  of 
lymphagogues).  These  act  chiefly  on  the  liver  capillaries;  curare 
acts  chiefly  on  the  limb  capillaries.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in 
pathological  conditions  which  lead  to  the  production  of  a  great 
increase  of  lymph  (dropsy)  this  second  factor  is  the  more  important 
of  the  two ;  the  increased  permeability  of  the  capillaries  may  be  the 
result  of  malnutrition,  or  due  to  the  action  of  poisons  produced 
by  the  disease. 

In  reference  to  the  action  of  the  endothelial  cells,  it  is  necessary 
to  recognise  that  they  are  alive,  and  are  therefore  capable  of  exerting 
a  selective  action  which  may  mask  or  counteract  or  assist  purely 
physical  processes.  If  the  action  of  poisons  was  simply  to  injure  the 
vessel  wall  and  increase  its  permeability,  the  amount  of  lymph 
should  be  proportional  to  the  intensity  of  the  injury;  but  this 
is  not  always  found  to  be  the  casa  Lymph  formation  is  doubtless 
mainly  influenced  by  the  physical  conditions  present,  for  the 
action  of  such  thin  cells  as  those  of  the  capillary  wall  cannot  be 
sufficiently  great  to  entirely  counteract  these  conditions;  at  the 
same  time  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  there  is  some  such  action 
as  may  be  described  by  the  terms  "selective"  or  "secretory."  The 
question  is  closely  related  to  that  of  absorption  from  the  alimen- 
tary canal,  and  we  shall  find  in  studying  that  subject  that  there 
has  been  a  similar  difiference  of  opinion,  but  that  recent  research  has 
confirmed  the  theory  of  selective  activity  of  the  absorptive  epithelium. 
Dr  Martin  H.  Fischer  has  advanced  a  new  theory  of  dropsy  or 
oedema  within  the  last  few  years.  He  believes  that  circulatory 
conditions  are  of  minor  importance,  but  that  the  main  factor  leading 
to  transudation  of  water  into  the  tissues  is  to  be  found  in  the  tissues 
themselves.  He  finds  that  colloids  imbibe  more  water  from  an  acid 
solution  than  under  other  conditions.  He  therefore  believes  that  it 
is  the  accumulation  of  acid  products  (such  as  lactic  acid)  in  the 
tissues  that  determines  their  increased  affinity  for  water,  and  thus 
they  attract  it  out  of  the  blood.  The  theory  has  met  with  much 
adverse  criticism,  and  it  is  too  early  at  present  to  state  whether 
Fischer  or  his  critics  are  correct. 


CHAPTER  XXIV 

PHYSICAL  CHEMISTllY  AND  ITS   BEARING  ON   PHYSIOLOGICAL 

PROBLEMS 

The  investigations  of  physical  chemists  during  recent  years  have  given  us  new 
conceptions  of  the  nature  of  solutions,  and  these  have  important  bearing^  on  the 
explanation  of  osmotic  phenomena,  and  so  are  interesting  to  the  physiologist. 

Water  is  the  fluid  in  which  soluble  materials  are  usually  dissolved,  and  at 
ordinary  temperatures  it  is  a  fluid  the  molecules  of  which  are  in  constant  movement ; 
the  hotter  the  water  the  more  active  are  the  movements  of  its  molecules,  until  when 
at  last  it  is  converted  into  steam,  the  molecular  movements  become  much  more 
energetic.  Perfectly  pure  water  consists  of  molecules  with  the  formula  H^O,  and 
these  molecules  undergo  practically  no  dissociation  into  their  constituent  ions,  and 
it  is  for  this  reason  that  pure  water  is  not  a  conductor  of  electricity. 

If  a  substance  like  sugar  is  dissolved  in  the  water,  the  solution  still  remains 
incapable  of  conducting  an  electrical  current.  The  sugar  molecules  in  solution  are 
still  sugar  molecules ;  tney  do  not  undergo  dissociation. 

But  if  a  substance  like  salt  is  dissolved  in  the  water,  the  solution  is  then  capable 
of  conducting  electrical  currents,  and  the  same  is  true  for  most  acids,  bases,  and  salts. 
These  substances  do  undergo  dissociation,  and  the  simpler  materials  into  which 
they  are  broken  up  in  the  water  are  called  ions.  Thus,  if  sodium  chloride  is  dissolved 
in  water  a  certain  number  of  its  molecules  become  dissociated  into  sodium  ions, 
which  are  charged  with  positive  electricity,  and  chlorine  ions,  which  are  charged 
with  negative  electricity.  Similarly  a  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid  in  water  con- 
tains free  hydrogen  ions  and  free  chlorine  ions.  Sulphuric  acid  is  decomposed  into 
hydrogen  ions  and  ions  of  SO4.  The  term  ion  is  thus  not  equivalent  to  atom,  for 
an  ion  may  be  a  group  of  atoms,  such  as  SO4,  in  the  example  just  given. 

Further,  in  the  case  of  hydrochloric  acid,  the  negative  charge  of  the  chlorine 
ion  is  equal  to  the  positive  charge  of  the  hydrogen  ion ;  but  in  the  case  of  the 
sulphuric  acid,  the  negative  charge  of  the  SO4  ion  is  equal  to  the  positive  charge  of 
two  hydrogen  ions.     We  can  thus  sp>eak  of  monovalent,  divalent,  trivalent,  etc. ,  ions. 

Ions  positively  charged  are  called  kcU-iona  because  they  move  towards  the  kathode 
or  negative  pole  ;  those  which  are  negatively  charged  are  called  an-ions  because  thev 
move  towards  the  anode  or  positive  pole.  The  foUowing  are  some  examples  of  eacn 
class  :~^ 

Kat-ions.    Monovalent : — H,  Na,  K,  NH4,  etc. 

Divalent : — Ca,  Ba,  Fe  (in  ferrous  salts),  etc. 

Trivalent :— Al,  Hi,  Sb,  Fe  (in  ferric  salts),  etc. 
Anions.      Monovalent : — CI,  Br,  I,  OH,  NO,,  etc. 

Divalent : — S,  Se,  SO4,  etc. 

Roughly  speaking,  the  greater  the  dilution  the  more  nearly  complete  is  the 
dissociation,  and  in  a  very  dilute  solution  of  such  a  substance  as  sodium  chloride 
we  may  consider  that  the  number  of  ions  is  double  the  number  of  molecules  of  the 
salt  present. 

The  ions  liberated  by  the  act  of  dissociation  are,  as  we  have  seen,  charged  with 
electricity,  and  when  an  electriciU  current  is  led  into  such  a  solution.  It  is  conducted 
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through  the  solution  by  the  movement  of  the  ions.     Substances  which  exhibit  the 
property  of  dissociation  are  known  as  electrolytes. 

Hie  liquids  of  the  body  contain  electrolytes  in  solution,  and  it  is  owing  to  this 
tad  that  they  a/e  able  to  conduct  electrical  currents. 

This  conception  of  electrolytes  which  we  owe  to  Arrhenius  is  extremely  impor- 
tant in  view  or  the  question  of  osmotic  pressure,  because  the  act  of  dissociation 
increases  the  number  of  particles  moving  in  the  solution,  and  so  increases  the 
osmotic  pressure,  for  in  this  relation  an  ion  plays  the  same  part  as  a  molecule. 

Anciher  physiological  aspect  of  the  subject  is  seen  in  a  study  of  the  actions  of 
mineral  salts  in  solution  on  living  organisms  and  parts  of  organisms.  Many  years 
ago  Ringer  showed  that  contractile  tissues  (heart,  cUia,  etc)  continue  to  manifest 
their  activity  in  certain  saline  solutions. 

Loeb  and  his  fellow-workers  have  confirmed  these  statements,  but  interpret  them 
now  as  ionic  action.  Contractile  tissues  will  not  contract  in  pure  solutions  of  non- 
electrolytes  (such  as  sugar,  urea,  albumin).  But  different  contractile  tissues  differ 
in  the  nature  of  the  ions  which  are  most  favourable  stimuli.  Thus  cardiac  muscle, 
cilia,  amoeboid  movement,  karyokinesis,  cell  division,  are  all  alike  in  requiring  a 
proper  a4justraent  of  ions  in  their  surroundings  if  they  are  to  continue  to  act,  but 
the  proportions  must  be  different  in  individual  cases. 

Loeb  at  one  time  considered  that  the  process  of  fertilisation  was  mainly  ionic 
action,  but  since  then  he  has  modified  his  views ;  the  action  of  Ions  is  only  one  of 
many  factors.  Howell's  work,  however,  on  the  action  of  ions  in  the  causation 
of  the  heart-beat  (see  p.  261)  may  be  taken  as  one  of  the  best*  proved  instances 
of  the  importance  of  this  branch  of  study. 

Oramme-molecolar  Solatlons. — From  the  point  of  view  of  osmotic  pressure  a 
convenient  unit  is  the  gramme-molecule.  A  gramme-molecule  of  any  substance  is 
the  quantity  in  grammes  of  that  substance  equal  to  its  molecular  weight  A 
grarame-molecular  solution  is  one  which  contains  a  gramme-molecule  of  the  sub- 
stance per  litre.  Thus  a  gramme-molecular  solution  of  sodium  chloride  is  one  which 
contains  58*46  grammes  of  sodium  chloride  (Na  =  28*00  t  CI  =  35 '46)  in  a  litre.  A 
gramme-molecular  solution  of  grape  sugar  {C^H^fi^)  is  one  which  contains  180 
grammes  of  grape  sugar  in  a  litre.  A  gramme-molecule  of  hydrogen  (H^)  is  2 
grammes  by  weight  of  hydrogen,  and  if  this  was  compressed  to  the  volume  of  a 
litre,  it  would  be  comparable  to  a  gramme-molecular  solution.  It  therefore  follows 
that  a  litre  containing  2  grammes  of  hydrogen  contains  the  same  number  of 
molecules  of  hydrogen  in  it  as  a  litre  of  a  solution  containing  58*46  grammes  of 
sodium  chloride,  or  one  containing  180  grammes  of  grape  sugar,  has  in  it  of  salt 
or  sugar  molecules  respectively.  To  put  it  anoUier  way,  the  heavier  the  weight  of 
a  molecule  of  any  substance,  the  more  of  that  substance  must  be  dissolved  in  the 
litre  to  obtain  its  gramme-molecular  solution.  Or  still  another  way :  if  solutions  of 
various  substances  are  made  all  of  the  same  strength  per  cent. ,  the  solutions  of  the 
materials  of  small  molecular  weight  will  contain  more  molecules  of  those  materials 
than  the  solutions  of  the  materials  which  have  heavy  molecules.  We  shall  see  that 
the  calculation  of  osmotic  pressure  depends  upon  these  facts. 

DUnuloti,  IMalysis,  Osmosis.— If  two  gases  are  brought  together  within  a 
dosed  space,  a  homogeneous  mixture  of  the  two  is  soon  obtained.  This  is  due 
to  the  movements  of  the  gaseous  molecules  within  the  confining  space,  and  the 
process  is  called  dijfution.  In  a  similar  way  difl^sion  will  effect  in  time  a  homo- 
geneous mixture  of  two  liquids  or  solutions.  If  water  is  carefully  poured  on  to  the 
sur&ce  of  a  solution  of  salt,  the  salt  or  its  ions  will  soon  be  equally  distributed 
throughout  the  whole.  If  a  solution  of  albumin  or  any  other  eoUiidal  substance  is 
used  instead  of  salt  in  the  experiment,  difhision  will  be  found  to  occur  much  more 
slowly.  If,  instead  of  pouring  the  water  on  to  the  surface  of  a  solution  of  salt  or 
sugar,  the  two  are  separated  by  a  membrane  made  of  such  a  material  as  parchment 
paper,  a  similar  diffusion  will  occur,  though  more  slowly  than  in  cases  where  the 
Toembrmne  is  absent  In  time,  the  water  on  each  side  of  the  membrane  will  contain 
the  same  quantity  of  sugar  or  salt  Substances  which  pass  through  such  membranes 
are  called  eruBiaUoidi,  Substances  which  have  such  large  molecules  (starch,  pro- 
tein, etc)  that  they  will  not  pass  through  such  membranes  are  called  coUoidg. 
Diffusion  of  substances  in  solution  which  have  to  deal  with  an  intervening  membrane 
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be  excluded  in  such  experinients  by  placing  Uie  membrane 
(Mj  vertically  as  shown  in  the  dia^sm  (Sg.  275),  and  the 
two  fluids  A  and  B  on  each  side  <tf  it  DiSusion  througfa 
a  membrane  is  not  limited  to  the  molecules  of  water,  but  it 
may  occur  also  in  the  molecules  of  certain  substances  dis- 
solved in  the  water.  Bat  very  few  or  no  membranes  are 
equally  permeable  to  water  and  to  molecules  of  the  sub- 
stances dissolved  in  the  water.  If  i;i  the  accompanyinic 
diagram  the  compartment  A  ts  filled  with  pure  water,  and 
B  with  a  sodium  chloride  solution,  the  liquids  in  the  two 
compartments  will  ultimately  be  found  to  be  equal  in  bulk 
as  they  were  at  the  start,  and  each  will  be  a  solution  of  salt 
of  half  the  strenfrth  of  that  originally  in  the  compartment 
Flo.  t7i.  B.     But  at  first  the  volume  of  the  liquid  in  compartmeol  B 

increases,  because  more  water  molecules  pasi  into  it  fnim 
A  than  salt  molecules  pass  from  B  to  A.  The  term  onnoni  is  genenlly  limited 
to  the  stream  of  wat«n'  molecules  passing  through  a  membrane,  while  the  term 
diali/tii  is  applied  to  the  passage  of  the  molecules  in  solution  in  the  water.  The 
osmotic  stnam  of  water  is  especially  important,  and  in  connection  with  this  it  is 
necessary  to  explain  the  term  otmolie  prMHra.  At 
first,  then,  osmosis  (the  diffusion  of  water)  Is  more 
rapid  than  the  dialysis  (the  diffusion  of  the  salt 
molecules  or  ions).  The  older  explAnation  of  this 
was  that  salt  attracted  the  water,  but  we  now 
express  the  tn't  difFerentiy  by  saying  that  the  salt  Id 
solution  exerts'  a  certain  osmotic  pressure  :  the  result 
ot  the  osmotic  pressure  is  that  more  water  flows  frDin 
the  water  side  to  the  side  of  the  solution  than  in  tbe 
contrary  direction.  The  osmotic  pressure  varies  with 
the  amount  of  substance  in  solution,  and  il  also 
altered  by  variations  of  temperature  occurring  more 
rapidly  at  high  than  at  low  temperatures. 

If  we  imagine  two  masses  of  water  sepaiBted  by 
a  permeable  membrane,  as  many  water  molecules 
will  pass  through  from  one  side  as  from  the  other, 
and  so  the  volumes  of  the  two  masses  of  water  wiU 
remain  unchanged.  If  now  we  imagine  the  mem- 
brane M  is  not  permeable  except  to  water,  and  the 
compartment  A  contains  water,  and  the  compart- 
ment B  contains  a  solution  of  salt  or  sugar  ;  under 
these  circumstances  water  will  pass  through  into  B, 
and  the  volume  of  B  will  increase  in  proportion  to 
the  osmotic  pressure  of  the  sugar  or  salt  in  solution 
in  B.  but  no  molecules  of  sugar  or  salt  can  get  through 
into  A  from  B,  so  the  volume  of  fluid  in  A  will  con- 
tinue to  decrease,  until  at  last  a  limit  is  reached.  The 
determination  of  this  limit,  as  measured  by  the  height 
of  a  column  of  fluid  or  mercury  which  it  will  snpptnt, 
will  sive  us  a  measurement  of  the  osmotic  pressure. 

If  a  bladder  containinK  strong  salt  solution  is 
placed  in  a  vessel  of  distilled  water,  water  passea  into 
the  bladder  by  osmosis,  so  that  the  bladder  is  swolleii, 
and  a  manometer  connected  with  its  interior  will  show 
a  rise  of  pressure  (osmotic  pressnrel  But  the  total 
rise  of  pressun  cannot  be  measured  In  this  way  for 
two  reasons :  (1)  because  the  salt  diffuses  out  as  the 
water  diffuses  in ;  and  (2)  because  the  membrane  of  the  bladder  leaks ;  that  is, 
permits  of  filtration  when  the  pressure  within  it  has  attained  K  certain  btight 
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It  is  therefore  necessanr  to  use  a  membrane  which  will  not  allow  salt  to  j>ass 
out  either  by  dialysis  or  nltratioii,  though  it  will  let  the  water  pass  in.  duch 
membranes  are  caUed  semi-perrMable  membranes,  and  one  of  the  best  of  these  is 
ferrocyanide  of  copper.  This  may  be  made  by  taking  a  cell  of  porous  earthenware 
and  washing  it  out  first  with  copper  sulphate  and  then  with  potassium  ferrocyanide. 
An  insoluble  precipitate  of  copper  ferrocyanide  is  thus  deposited  in  the  pores  of  the 
earthenware. 

If  such  a  cell  is  arranged  as  in  fig.  276,  and  filled  with  a  1  per  cent,  solution  of 
sodium  chloride,  water  diffuses  in,  till  the  pressure  registered  by  the  manometer 
reaches  the  enormous  height  of  5000  mm.  of  mercury.  If  the  pressure  in  the  ceU  is 
increased  beyond  this  artificially,  water  will  be  pressed  through  the  semi-permeable 
walls  of  the  cell  and  the  solution  will  become  more  concentrated. 

In  other  words,  in  order  to  make  a  solution  of  sodium  chloride  of  greater 
coDcentration  than  1  per  cent,  a  pressure  g^reater  than  6000  mm.  of  mercury  must 
be  employed.  The  osmotic  pressure  exerted  by  a  2  per  cent  solution  would  be 
twice  as  great. 

Though  it  is  theoretically  possible  to  measure  osmotic  pressure  by  a  manometer 
in  this  direct  way,  practically  it  is  hardly  ever  done,  and  some  of  the  indirect 
methods  of  measurement  described  later  are  used  instead.  The  reason  for  this  is 
that  it  has  been  found  difiicult  to  construct  a  membrane  which  is  absolutely  semi- 
permeable ;  they  are  nearly  all  permeable  in  some  decree  to  the  molecules  of  the 
dissolTed  crystiuloid.  In  course  of  time,  therefore,  the  dissolved  crystalloid  will 
be  cMiuaHy  distributed  on  both  sides  of  the  membrane,  and  osmosis  of  water  will 
cease  to  be  apparent,  since  it  will  be  equal  in  both  directions. 

Many  explanations  of  the  nature  of  osmotic  pressure  have  been  brought 
forward,  but  none  is  perfectly  satisfiictorv.  The  following  simple  explanation  is 
periiaps  the  l>est,  ana  may  be  rendered  most  intelligible  by  an  illustration. 
Suppose  we  have  a  solution  of  sugar  separated  by  a  semi-permeable  membrane 
from  water ;  that  is,  the  membrane  is  permeable  to  water  molecules,  but  not  to 
sof^  molecules.  The  streams  of  water  from  the  two  sides  wiU  then  be  unequal ; 
on  one  side  we  have  water  molecules  striking  against  the  membrane  in  what  we 
may  call  normal  numbers,  while  on  the  other  side  both  water  molecules  and  sugar 
molecules  are  striking  against  it  On  this  side,  therefore,  the  sugar  molecules 
take  up  a  certain  amount  of  room,  and  do  not  allow  the  water  molecules  to  get 
to  the  membrane;  the  membrane  is,  as  it  were,  screened  against  the  water  by 
the  sugar,  therefore  fewer  water  molecules  will  get  through  m>m  the  screened  to 
the  unscreened  side  than  vice  vend.  This  comes  to  the  same  thing  as  saying  that 
the  osmotic  stream  of  water  is  g^reater  from  the  unscreened  water  side  to  tiie 
screened  sugar  side  than  it  is  in  the  reverse  direction.  The  more  sugar  molecules 
that  are  present,  the  greater  will  be  their  screening  action,  and  thus  we  see  that 
the  osmotic  pressure  is  proportional  to  the  number  of  sugar  molecules  in  the 
solution,  that  is,  to  the  concentration  of  the  solution. 

Osmotic  pressure  is,  in  fact,  equal  to  that  which  the  dissolved  substance  would 
exert  if  it  occupied  the  same  space  in  the  form  of  a  gas  (Van*t  Hoff^s  hypothesis). 
The  nature  of  the  substance  makes  no  difference ;  it  is  only  the  number  of  mole- 
cules which  causes  osmotic  pressure  to  vary.  The  osmotic  pressure,  however,  of 
subatances  like  sodium  chloride,  which  are  electrolytes,  is  greater  than  what  one 
would  expect  firom  the  number  of  molecules  present  This  is  because  the  molecules 
in  solution  are  split  into  their  constituent  ions,  and  an  ion  plays  the  same  part  as 
a  molecale,  in  questions  of  osmotic  pressure.  In  dilute  solutions  of  sodium  cnloride 
ionisation  is  more  complete,  and  as  the  total  number  of  ions  is  then  nearly^  double 
the  number  of  original  molecules,  the  osmotic  pressure  is  nearly  double  what  would 
hare  been  calculated  from  the  number  of  molecules. 

The  analcwy  between  osmotic  pressure  and  the  pressure  of  gases  is  very  com- 
plete, as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  statements : — 

1.  At  a  constant  temperature  osmotic  pressure  is  proportional  to  the  concentra- 
tion oi  the  solution  (Boyle-Mariotte^s  law  for  gases). 

3L  With  constant  concentration,  the  osmotic  pressure  rises  with  and  is  propor- 
tjonal  to  the  temperatare  (Gay-Lussac*s  law  for  gases). 

Z,  The  oamotic  pressure  of  a  solution  of  different  substances  is  equal  to  the  sum 
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of  the  pressures  which  the  individaal  substances  would  exert  if  they  were  alone  in 
the  solution  (Henry-Dalton  law  for  partial  pressure  of  gases). 

4.  The  osmotic  pressure  is  indepenaent  of  the  nature  of  the  substance  in 
solution,  and  depends  only  on  the  number  of  molecules  or  ions  in  solution 
(Avogadro's  law  for  gases). 

Oaloulation  of  Osmotic  Pressure. — We  may  best  illustrate  this  by  an  example, 
and  to  simplify  matters  we  will  take  an  example  in  the  case  of  a  non-electrolyte 
such  as  sugar.  We  shall  then  not  have  to  take  into  account  any  electrolytic  dissocia- 
tion of  the  molecules  into  ions.  We  will  suppose  we  want  to  calculate  the  osmotic 
pressure  of  a  1  per  cent  solution  of  cane  sugar. 

One  gramme  of  hydrogen  at  atmospheric  pressure  and  0**  C.  occupies  a  Tolume 
of  11*2  litres ;  two  grammes  of  hydrogen  will  therefore  occupy  a  volume  of  22*4 
litres.  A  gramme-molecule  of  hydrogen — that  is,  2  grammes  of  hydrogen — when 
brought  to  the  volume  of  1  litre,  will  exert  a  gas  pressure  equal  to  that  of  22*4  litres 
compressed  to  1  litre — that  is,  a  pressure  of  22 '4  atmospheres.  A  gramme-mole- 
cular solution  of  cane  sugar,  since  it  contains  the  same  number  of  molecules  in  a 
litre,  must  therefore  exert  an  osmotic  pressure  of  22*4  atmospheres  also.  A 
gramme-molecular  solution  of  cane  sugar  (C12H22O11)  contains  842  grammes  of  cane 
sugar  in  a  litre  of  water.  A  1  per  cent  solution  of  cane  sugar  contains  only  10 
grammes  of  cane  sugar  in  a  litre ;  hence  the  osmotic  pressure  of  a  1  per  cent. 

solution  of  cane  sugar  is  -—     x22'4  atmospheres,  or  0*65  of  an  atmosphere, 

which  in  terms  of  a  column  of  mercury  =  760  x  0*65  =  494  mm. 

It  would  not  be  possible  to  make  such  a  calculation  in  the  case  of  an  electro- 
lyte, because  we  should  not  know  how  many  molecules  had  been  ionised.  In  the 
liquids  of  the  body,  both  electrolytes  and  non-electrolytes  are  present,  and  so  a 
cuculation  is  here  also  impossible. 

We  have  seen  that  for  such  liquids  the  osmotic  pressure  is  seldom  directly 
measured  by  a  manometer,  because  of  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  perfect  semi- 
permeable membranes;  we  now  see  that  mere  arithmetic  often  tails  us;  and  so 
we  come  to  the  question  to  which  we  have  been  so  long  leading  up,  vis.,  how 
osmotic  pressure  is  actually  determined. 

Determination  of  Osmotic  Pressure  by  means  of  the  Freesing-point. — 
This  is  the  method  which  is  almost  universally  employed.  A  very  simple  apparatus 
(Beckmann*8  differential  thermometer)  is  all  that  is  necessary.  The  principle  on 
which  tiie  method  depends  is  the  following : — The  freezing-point  of  any  substance 
in  solution  in  water  is  lower  than  that  of  water  ;  the  lowering  of  the  freezing-point 
is  proportional  to  the  molecular  concentration  of  the  dissolved  substance,  and  that, 
as  we  have  seen,  is  proportional  to  the  osmotic  pressure. 

When  a  gramme-molecule  of  any  substance  is  dissolved  in  a  litre  of  water,  the 
ft-eezing-point  is  lowered  by  1'87^C,  and  the  osmotic  pressure  is,  as  we  have  seen, 
equal  to  22*4  atmospheres,  that  is,  22*4  x  760  =  17,024  mm.  of  mercury. 

We  can,  therefore,  calculate  the  osmotic  pressure  of  any  solution  if  we  know 
the  lowering  of  its  freezing-point  in  degrees  Centigrade ;  the  lowering  of  the 
freezing-point  is  usually  expressed  by  the  Greek  letter  X 

Osmotic  pressure  =  i  .07  ^  17,024. 

For  example,  a  1  per  cent,  solution  of  sugar  would  freeze  at  -  0*052*'  C. ;  its 

•0.52  X  17  024 
osmotic  pressure  is  therefore      '    1.07'       =473  mm.,  a  number  approximately 

equal  to  that  we  obtained  by  calculation. 

Mammalian  blood  serum  gives  A  =  0'.56°  C.  A  0*9  per  cent,  solution  of  sodium 
chloride  has  the  same  A  ;  hence  serum  and  a  0*9  per  cent,  solution  of  common  salt 
have  the  same  osmotic  pressure,  or  are  isotonic.    The  osmotic  pressure  of  blood 

serum  is tt^^ —  =5000  mm.  of  mercury  approximately,  or  a  pressure  of  nearly 

1*87 

7  atmospheres. 

The  osmotic  pressure  of  solutions  mav  also  be  compared  by  observing  their 
effect  on  red  blood-corpuscles,  or  on  vegetable  cells  such  as  those  in  Tradescantia. 
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If  the  solution  is  hypsrtonte^  <.«.,  has  a  greater  osmotic  pressure  than  the  cell  con- 
tents, the  pfotoplasm  shrinks,  and  loses  water,  or  if  red  corpuscles  are  used,  they 
become  crenated ;  if  the  solution  is  hypotonic^  i.^.,  has  a  smaller  osmotic  pressure 
tluui  the  material  within  the  cell-waJl,  no  shrinking  of  the  protoplasm  in  the 
vegetable  cell  takes  place ;  and  if  red  corpuscles  are  used  they  swell  and  liberate 
their  pigment.  liotonic  sdlutions,  such  as  pnysiological  salt  solution,  produce  neither 
of  these  effects,  because  thev  have  the  same  molecular  concentration  and  osmotic 
pressure  as  the  material  within  the  cell-wall. 

Physlologloal  ApplloationB. — It  will  at  once  be  seen  how  important  all  these 
considerations  are  from  the  physiological  standpoint.  In  the  body  we  have  aqueous 
solutions  of  various  substances  separated  from  one  another  bv  membranes.  Thus 
we  have  the  endothelial  walls  of  the  capillaries  separating  the  blood  from  Uie  lymph ; 
we  have  the  epithelial  walls  of  the  kidney  tubules  separating  the  blood  and  lymph 
from  the  urine ;  we  have  similar  epithelium  in  aU  secreting  glands ;  and  we  have 
the  wall  of  the  alimentary  canal  separating  the  digested  food  frova.  the  blood-vessels 
and  lacteals.  In  such  important  problems,  then,  as  lymph-formation,  the  forma- 
tion of  urine  and  other  excretions  and  secretions,  and  absorption  of  food,  we  have 
to  take  into  account  the  laws  which  regulate  the  movements  both  of  water  and  of 
substances  which  are  held  in  solution  by  the  water.  In  the  bodv  osmosis  is  not  the 
only  force  at  work,  but  we  have  also  to  consider  filtration,  that  is,  the  forcible 
rassage  of  materials  through  membranes,  due  to  differences  of  mechanical  pressure. 
Further  complicating  these  two  processes  we  have  to  take  into  account  another 
force,  namely,  the  secretory  or  selective  activity  of  the  living  cells  of  which  the 
membranes  in  question  are  composed.  This  is  sometimes  called  by  the  name  vital 
action^  which  is  an  unsatisfactory  and  unscientific  expression.  The  laws  which 
regulate  filtration,  inhibition  (or  adsorption^,  and  osmosis  are  fairly  well  known  and 
can  be  experimentally  verified.  But  we  nave  undoubtedly  some  other  force,  or 
some  other  manifestation  of  force,  in  the  case  of  living  membranes.  It  probably 
is  some  physical  or  chemical  property  of  living  matter  which  has  not  yet  been 
brought  into  line  with  the  known  chemical  and  physical  forces  which  operate  in  the 
inorganic  world.  We  cannot  deny  its  existence,  for  it  sometimes  operates  so  as  to 
neuteilise  the  known  forces  of  osmosis  and  filtration. 

The  more  one  studies  the  Question  of  lymph-formation,  the  more  convinced  one 
becomes  that  mere  osmosis  ana  filtration  will  not  explain  it  entirely.  The  basis  of 
the  action  is  no  doubt  physical,  but  the  living  cells  do  not  behave  like  the  dead 
membrane  of  a  dialyser ;  they  have  a  selective  action,  picking  out  some  substances 
and  passing  them  through  to  the  lymph,  while  they  reject  others. 

The  question  of  gaseous  interchanges  in  the  lungs  is  another  of  a  similar 
kind.  Some  maintain  that  all  can  be  explained  by  the  mws  of  diffusion  of  gases  ; 
others  have  asserted  that  the  action  is  wholly  or  partly  vital.  We  shall,  however, 
find  that  recent  accurate  work  has  shown  that  the  main  facts  are  explicable  on  a 
physical  basis.  Take  again  the  case  of  absorption.  The  object  of  digestion  is  to 
render  the  food  solubfe  and  diffusible;  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  this  is 
useless ;  the  readilv  diffusible  substances  will  pass  more  easily  through  into  the 
blood  and  lymph :  but  still,  as  Waymouth  Reid  nas  shown,  if  the  living  epithelium 
of  the  intestine  is  removed,  absorption  comes  very  nearly  to  a  standstill,  although 
from  the  purely  physical  standpoint  removal  of  the  thick  columnar  epithelium 
would  increase  the  facilities  for  osmosis  and  filtration. 

The  osmotic  pressure  exerted  by  crystalloids  is  very  considerable,  but  their 
ready  difiiisibility  limits  their  influence  on  the  flow  of  water  in  the  body.  Thus  if  a 
strong  solution  of  salt  is  injected  into  the  blood,  the  first  effect  will  be  the  setting 
up  of  an  osmotic  stream  from  the  tissues  to  the  blood.  The  salt,  however,  would 
soon  diffuse  out  into  the  tissues,  and  would  now  exert  osmotic  pressure  in  the 
opposite  direction.  Moreover,  both  effects  will  be  but  temporary,  because  excess  of 
salt  is  soon  got  rid  of  by  the  excreting  organs. 

Osmotic  rrciiiimre  of  Proteins. — It  has  been  generally  assumed  that  proteins, 
the  most  abundant  and  important  constituents  of  the  blood,  exert  little  or  no 
osmotic  pressure.  Starling,  however,  has  claimed  that  they  have  a  small  osmotic 
pressure ;  if  this  is  so,  tt  is  of  importance,  for  proteins,  unlike  salt,  do  not  diffuse 
readily,  and  their  effect  therefore  remains  as  an  almost  permanent  factor  in  the 
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blood.  Starling  gives  the  osmotic  pressure  of  the  proteins  of  the  blood-plasma  as 
equal  to  30  mm.  of  mercury.  We  should  from  the  theoretical  standpoint  find  it 
difficult  to  imagine  that  a  pure  protein  can  exert  more  than  a  minimal  osmotic 
pressure.  It  is  made  up  of  such  huge  molecules  that,  even  when  the  proteins  are 
present  to  the  extent  of  7  or  8  per  cent,  as  they  are  in  blood-plasma,  there  are 
comparatively  few  protein  molecules  present,  and  these  are  in  a  state  of  colloidal 
solution,  not  true  solution.  Still,  by  means  of  this  weak  but  constant  pressure  it  is 
possible  to  explain  the  fact  that  an  isotonic  or  even  a  hypertonic  solution  of  a 
diffusible'  crystalloid  may  be  completely  absorbed  from  the  peritoneal  cavity  into 
the  blood. 

The  functional  activity  of  the  tissue  elements  is  accompanied  by  the  breaking 
down  of  their  protein  constituents  into  such  simple  materials  as  urea  (and  i& 
precursors)  sulphates  and  phosphates.  These  materials  pass  into  the  lymph,  and 
increase  its  molecular  concentration  and  its  osmotic  pressure ;  thus  water  is 
attracted  (to  use  the  older  way  of  putting  it)  from  the  blood  to  the  lymph,  and  so 
the  volume  of  the  Ivmph  rises  and  its  flow  increases.  On  the  other  lumd,  as  these 
substances  accumulate  in  the  lymph  they  will  in  time  attain  there  a  greater  concen- 
tration than  in  the  blood,  and  so  Ithey  will  diffuse  towards  the  blood,  by  which  they 
are  carried  to  the  organs  of  excretion. 

But,  again,  we  DAve  a  difficulty  with  the  proteins ;  they  are  most  important  for 
the  nutrition  of  the  tissues,  but  thev  are  practicaUy  indifiusible.  We  must 
therefore  assume  that  their  presence  in  the  Ijrmph  is  due  to  filtration  from  the  blood. 
The  plasma  in  the  capillaries  is  under  a  somewhat  higher  pressure  than  the  lymph 
in  the  tissues,  and  tfiis  tends  to  squeeze  the  constituents  of  the  blood,  including 
the  proteins,  through  the  capiUary  walls.  I  have,  however,  already  indicated  that 
the  question  of  lymph-formation  is  one  of  the  many  physiological  problems  which 
await  solution  by  the  physiologists  of  the  future. 

Waymouth  Keid  nnds  that  absolutely  pure  proteins  exert  no  osmotic  pressure ; 
the  pressure  observed  is  due  to  saline  and  other  materials  from  which  it  is  difficult  to 
disentangle  the  protein.  *  Haemoglobin  is  an  exception  to  this  rule ;  it  exerts  a  small 
osmotic  pressure  and  forms  a  true  solution  with  water. 

Oolloidal  Solutiona. — The  study  of  colloids  is  important,  seeing  how  many 
important  physiological  substances  belong  to  this  class ;  for  instance,  the  proteins, 
starches,  and  soaps.  Their  main  characters  are,  that  they  do  not  pass  the 
membrane  of  a  dialyser,  their  solutions  are  opalescent,  thev  crystallise  with 
difficulty  if  at  all,  they  have  a  tendency  to  form  jellies  (as  in  the  case  of  gelatin), 
or  to  coagulate  under  the  influence  of  heat  and  other  agents  (as  in  the  case  of 
most  proteins),  and  they  exert  a  low  osmotic  pressure.  Inorganic  substances 
(«.7.,  several  metals,  and  compounds  such  as  silicic  acid)  may  also  assume  a 
colloidal  condition ;  these  are  in  an  unstable  physical  condition,  passing  from  the 
■* sol" (or  soluble)  to  the  "geF*  (or  jelly-like)  condition  under  slight  provocation. 
This  confers  upon  them  their  power  to  act  as  catalvMts. 

The  solutions  formed  by  colloidal  materials  are  not  true  solutions,  even 
although  the  highest  powers  of  the  microscope  reveal  no  visible  particles.  Never- 
theless efficient  filters  made  of  gelatin  w^ill  not  allow  these  substances  to  pass 
through  them.  Colloidal  solutions  also  show  what  is  known  as  the  lyndall 
phenomenon ;  that  is,  the  particles,  though  invisible,  will  nevertheless  scatter  light, 
just  as  minute  dust  particles  in  the  air  are  lit  up  by  a  beam  of  sunlight  "nits 
test  forms  the  basis  of  the  instrument  known  as  the  ultra-microscope.  Such 
observations  show  that  colloidal  solutions  are  really  suspensions  of  extremely 
minute  particles. 

Reaction  Velocity. — Most  reactions  in  Inorganic  Chemistry  take  place 
between  electrolytes  -  substances  which  are  good  conductors  of  the  electric  current. 
These  may  be  considered  as  reactions  between  ions,  and  Ionic  Reactions  occur  at 

*  Bayliss  has  shown  that  the  saline  constituents  found  in  a  native  protein  are 
not  mechanically  mixed  with  it,  and  are  also  not  in  true  chemical  combination  with 
it,  but  are  in  a  condition  intermediate  between  these  two  extremes,  to  which  the 
term  acborption  is  applied.  Many  dyes  used  for  staining  fabrics  and  histological 
preparations  are  also  adsorbed, 
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such  eaormous  velocity  as  to  be  practically  instantaneous.  Ionic  reactions  take 
place  between  the  Inorganic  constituents  of  living  cells,  but  such  reactions 
occurriDg  as  they  do  in  a  colloidal  medium  are  somewhat  slowed  down,  but  even 
80  are  completed  in  an  immeasurably  short  time.  The  most  important  substances 
(fats,  carbohydrates,  proteins)  in  living  tissues  are,  however,  not  electrolytes, 
and  reactions  between  them  are  spoken  of  as  molecular  reactions^  and  occur  so 
slowly  that  it  is  possible  to  ascertain  the  rate  at  which  they  take  place.  Reaetioti 
Velocity  is  defined  as  the  quantity  of  the  substance  transformed,  measured 
in  gramme-molecules  per  litre,  which  disappears  in  the  unit  of  time  (one  minute). 
When  starch  is  transformed  into  sugar,  or  protein  into  amino-acids,  there  is  only 
one  substance  transformed,  and  such  reactions  which  compose  the  majority  of  the 
reactions  in  living  cells  are  called  unimoUcular  reactions^  or  reactions  of  the  first 
order.  When,  for  instance,  starch  is  changed  into  sugar  by  the  action  of  an  acid, 
it  is  the  starch  alone  which  is  altered;  the  acidity  undergoes  no  diminution. 
Similarly  when  the  change  is  brought  about  by  an  ensyme,  the  starch  only  is 
changed;  the  enzyme  Is  still  present  in  its  original  quantity.  Reaction  velocity 
is  thus  of  special  importance  in  a  study  of  the  changes  produced  by  ensymes,  and 
these  are  the  most  frequent  of  all  changes  in  living  structures. 

Since  the  quantity  of  the  substance  acted  upon  is  continually  diminishing,  the 
velocity  of  the  reaction  cannot  remain  the  same  throughout,  but  must  diminish 
in  a  certain  ratio.  Suppose  20  parts  out  of  100  are  transformed  in  the  first 
minute,  there  will  be  only  80  parts  remaining  at  the  commencement  of  the 
second  minute: — 

100 
100   -    -g-    =  80. 

Similarly  at  the  commencement  of  the  third  minute  we  have  only  64  left,  16 
having  disappeared : — 

80   -  -?^  =  64. 
5 

In  the  fourth  minute,  12*8  disappears  and  51*2  is  left  :— 

64   -    -*-   =  51*2; 
5 

and  so  on. 

Iq  order  to  express  this  in  general  terms,  we  may  label  the  original  con- 
centration 100  hy  the  symbol  Cq,  and  for  80,  64,  51*2,  etc.,  use  the  terms  Ci*  Cg,  Q, 
etc  .  .  .  C,.  The  constant  figure  in  the  above  example  is  \  or  0*2.  This  may  be 
represented  by  k.    The  equations  then  run : — 

Co-Cofc  =  C„orCg(l-A)  =  C,. 
Further         Co(l-ifc)-Co(l -if)xife  =  Ca; 
or  Co(l -*)»=:  Cs. 

Further  Cg(l  -kf  =  Q^, 

Finally  Cj(l  -  ky  =  C,. 

If  this  is  plotted  out  in  the  form  of  a  curve,  we  obtain  the  curve  known  as  a 
logarithmic  curve. 

In  other  cases  the  law  is  a  different  one,  and  we  find  that  the  reaction  velocity 
is  not  dirertly  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  reacting  substance,  but  to  the  square 
of  this  quantity.  In  all  such  cases,  two  substances  are  simultaneously  changed 
in  their  concentration.  Such  a  process  takes  place  in  the  decomposition  of  esters 
(compounds  of  organic  acids  and  alcohols),  under  the  influence  of  an  alkali ;  here 
not  only  is  the  amount  of  ester  becoming  less,  but  the  alkali  is  also  used  up  in  the 
formation  of  salts  of  the  organic  acicT  Such  reactions  are  called  bimolecular 
reaeiiaHs^  or  reactions  of  the  second  order.  Certain  reactions  in  living  cells  are  of 
this  onler,  but  reactions  of  higher  orders  still  are  not  as  yet  known  in  living  cells. 

We  shall  again  have  to  return  to  the  study  of  molecular  reactions  when 
speaking  of  the  action  of  enzymes.  It  will  then  be  more  convenient  to  study  one 
of  the  pecutiairilies  they  possess,  namely,  the  phenomenon  known  as  revereihillty. 
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Surflhoe  Tension. — The  surface  layer  of  a  liquid  possesses  certain  properties 
which  are  not  shared  by  the  rest  of  it,  for  in  the  interior  the  arrangement  of  matter 
is  symmetrical  round  any  point,  whereas  on  the  surface  the  surroundiugs  consist  of 
liquid  on  one  side  only,  while  on  the  other  side  is  solid,  or  gas,  or  it  may  be  another 
liquid.  In  a  gas,  the  molecules  are  free  from  one  another*s  attractive  influence 
and  fly  about  freely  with  high  velocity,  producing  pressure  on  the  walls  of  the 
containing  vessel ;  in  a  liquid,  the  mutual  attractions  of  the  molecules  are  great 
enough  to  keep  the  substance  together  in  a  definite  volume ;  in  order  to  separate 
the  molecules  and  convert  the  liquid  into  ns  a  large  amount  of  energy  is  required — 
the  so^alled  latent  heat  of  evaporation.  The  molecular  attractions  in  a  liquid  are 
thus  very  great,  so  that  a  molecule  of  the  surface  layer  is  strongly  pulled  inwards, 
and  this  layer  constitutes  a  stretched  elastic  skin,  and  the  power  thus  exerted  is 
spoken  of  as  iur/aee  t&ruion.  The  effect  of  surface  tension  is  most  simply  seen  in  a 
free  drop  of  liquid,  such  as  a  rain-drop,  or  a  drop  of  oil  immersed  in  a  mixture  of 
alcohol  and  water  of  the  same  density.  There  is  then  nothing  to  prevent  the 
tension  in  the  surface  layer  from  contracting  as  much  as  possible,  and  the  drop  will 
therefore  assume  a  form  in  which  its  volume  will  have  the  smallest  surface,  that  is, 
the  drop  will  assume  the  form  of  a  sphere. 

Now  animal  cells  are  liquid,  and  when  they  are  at  rest,  other  forces  being 
absent,  they  also  are  spherical,  and  although  they  do  not  possess,  as  a  rule,  a 
definite  waU  of  cellulose  or  other  hard  substance  such  as  vegetable  cells  have, 
nevertheless  the  surface  film,  exercising  the  force  called  surface  tension i  plays  the 
part  of  an  elastic  skin,  and  is  termea  the  plasmatic  frutmbrane.  This  membrane 
plays  an  important  physiological  rdle.  In  the  projection  of  psendopodia,  for 
instance,  variations  in  the  surface  tension  must  occur  in  different  parts  of  the 
circumference  of  the  cell.  Protoplasm,  however,  is  not  a  simple  liquid,  but 
contains  substances  of  varying  chemical  composition,  and  substances  which  have 
the  power  of  diminishing  surface  tension  always  show  a  tendency  to  accumulate  at 
the  surfiice.  Hence  the  fats  and  lipoids  which  are  powerful  depressants  of  surface 
tension  are  found  probably  In  a  state  of  an  extremely  fine  emulsion  more 
abundantly  in  the  plasmatic  membrane  than  elsewhere  in  the  celL  The  interstitial 
spaces  between  the  fat  globules  are  filled  up  with  a  watery  colloid  solution, 
namely  a  protein  solution.  The  theory  of  diffusion  of  dissolved  substances 
through  membranes  as  applied  to  cells  nas  been  profoundly  influenced  by  the 
discovery  of  the  composition  of  the  plasmatic  membrane.  At  one  time  it  was 
believed  that  diffusion  of  a  colloid  material  was  prevented  by  the  pores  of  the 
membrane  being  too  small  to  allow  large  molecules  to  get  through  them ;  it  was 
considered  to  ad:  as  a  sort  of  sieve.  But  this  cannot  be  the  whole  explanation, 
and  it  is  now  held  that  golution  affinities  play  the  most  important  part ;  that  is  to 
say,  a  membrane  is  permeable  to  substances  which  are  soluble  in  the  material  of 
the  membrane.  Such  solubility  may  imply  the  formation  of  actual  chemical 
unions,  or  more  frequently  the  process  is  one  of  adsorption ;  this  latter  process 
comes  specially  into  play  when  nutritive  materials  are  assimilated  by  the  cell  by 
means  of  the  protem  solution  which  ocx:upies  the  interstices  between  the  fat 
globules.  On  the  other  hand,  the  permeability  of  the  plasmatic  membrane  by 
substances  such  as  alcohol,  chloroform,  and  ether,  is  mainly  determined  by  the 
solubility  of  these  materials  in  the  fatty  or  fat-like  components  of  the  membrane, 
and  this  consideration  is  the  foundation  of  the  Meyer-Overton  theory  of  the  narcotic 
effect  on  cells  which  these  volatile  antesthetics  exercise. 


CHAPTER  XXV 

THE  DUCTLESS   GLANDS 

The  ductless  glands  form  a  heterogeneous  group  of  organs,  most  of 
which  are  related  in  function  or  development  with  the  circulatory 
system.  The  function  of  a  gland  that  has  a  duct  is  a  comparatively 
simple  physiological  problem,  but  the  use  of  ductless  glands  was 
for  long  a  puzzle  to  investigators.  Eecent  research  has,  however, 
shown  that  most  of,  if  not  all,  the  ductless  glands  do  form  a 
secretion,  and  this  internal  secretion,  as  it  is  termed,  leaves  the 
gland  by  the  venous  blood  or  lymph,  and  thus  is  distributed  and 
ministers  to  the  needs  of  parts  of  the  body  elsewhera  Many  of 
the  glands  which  possess  ducts  and  form  an  external  secretion,  form 
an  internal  secretion  as  well  Among  these,  the  liver  and  pancreas 
may  be  mentioned.  The  term  internal  secretion  was  first  used  by 
Claude  Bernard  in  relation  to  the  liver. 

In  many  cases  the  internal  secretion  is  essential  for  life,  and 
removal  of  the  gland  that  forms  it,  leads  to  a  condition  of  disease 
ciilminating  in  death.  In  other  cases  the  internal  secretion  is  not 
essential,  or  its  place  is  taken  by  that  formed  in  similar  glands  in 
other  parts  of  the  body. 

The  body  is  a  complex  machine ;  each  part  of  the  machine  has 
its  own  work  to  do,  but  must  work  harmoniously  with  other  parts. 
Just  as  a  watch  will  stop  if  any  of  its  numerous  wheels  get  broken, 
80  the  metabolic  cycle  will  become  disarranged  or  cease  altogether  if 
any  of  the  links  in  the  chain  break  down. 

In  imravelling  the  part  which  the  ductless  glands  play  in  this 
cycle,  it  is  at  present  impossible  in  many  cases  to  state  precisely 
what  the  particular  function  of  each  is;  all  one  can  say  is,  when 
the  gland  is  removed  or  its  function  interfered  with,  that  the  meta- 
bolic round  is  broken  somehow,  and  that  this  upsets  the  rest  of 
the  macliinery  of  the  body.  The  difficulty  of  investigating  this 
subject  is  increased  by  the  fact  that  it  is  impossible  to  get  the 
iotemal  secretion  in  a  state  of  purity  and  examine  it ;  it  is  always 
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mixed  with,  and  masked  by,  the  lymph  or  blood  into  which  it  is 
poured. 

In  spite  of  this,  however,  our  knowledge  in  this  branch  of 
physiology  is  increasing,  particularly  in  connection  with  some  of 
these  ductless  glanda  The  methods  of  investigation  which  have 
been  employed  are  the  following : — 

1.  Extirpation. — ^The  gland  in  question  is  removed,  and  the 
effect  of  the  absence  of  the  internal  secretion  noted. 

2.  Disease, — In  cases  where  the  function  of  the  gland  is  in 
abeyance,  owing-  to  its  being  diseased,  the  symptoms  are  closely 
observed. 

3.  Injection  of  Extracts, — The  gland  is  taken  in  a  fresh  condition ; 
an  extract  is  made  of  it,  and  this  is  injected  into  the  circulation 
of  healthy  animals,  and  into  that  of  those  animals  from  which  the 
gland  has  been  previously  removed,  and  the  effects  watched. 

4.  Transplantation. — ^After  the  gland  is  removed  and  the  usual 
effect  produced,  the  same  gland  from  another  animal  is  transplanted 
into  the  first  animal,  and  restoration  of  function  looked  for. 

The  case  of  the  lymphatic  glands  we  have  already  studied ;  they 
furnish  the  blood  with  a  supply  of  a  certain  kind  of  colourless 
corpuscle.  Bemoval  of  lymphatic  glands  is  not  fatal,  as  the  other 
lymphatic  glands  and  other  collections  of  lymphoid  tissue  that  remain 
behind  carry  on  the  work  of  those  that  are  removed. 

The  internal  secretion  theory  of  the  ductless  glands  is  that  which  Is  most  in 
YOgue  at  present.  It  should  be  mentioned,  however,  that  there  is  another  theory, 
which  may  be  called  the  aulo^rUoxicalion  theory.  According  to  this  view  the  gland 
is  excretory  (t.«.,  gets  rid  of  waste  and  harmful  materials)  ratner  than  secretory  (t.«., 
production  of  something  useful  to  the  organism).  When  the  gland  is  removed, 
the  waste  products  therefore  accumulate  and  produce  harmful  results.  It  is 
possible  that  as  our  knowledge  increases,  it  may  be  found  in  certain  cases  that 
both  these  theories  may  be  in  part  tiue. 

The  Spleen. 

The  Spleen  is  the  largest  of  the  ductless  glands ;  it  is  situated 
to  the  left  of  the  stomacL  It  is  of  a  deep  red  colour  and  of 
variable  shape.  Vessels  enter  and  leave  the  gland  at  a  depres- 
sion on  the  inner  side  called  the  hUtis.  The  spleen  is  covered 
externally  almost  completely  by  a  serous  coat  derived  from  the 
peritoneum,  while  within  this  is  the  proper  fibrous  coat  or  capsule 
of  the  organ.  The  latter  contains  numerous  elastic  fibres  and  a 
large  amount  of  unstriated  muscular  tissue.  Prolonged  from  its 
inner  surface  are  fibrous  processes  or  trabecvloe,  containing  much 
unstriated  muscle,  which  enter  the  interior  of  the  organ,  and, 
dividing  and  anastomosing  in  all  parts,  form  a  supporting  frame- 
work in  the  interstices  of  which  the  proper  substance  of  the  spleen 
{spleen-pulp)  is  contained. 
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The  spUm-pulp,  which  ia  of  a  dark  red  or  reddiBh-brown  colour, 
ia  composed  chiefly  of  calls,  imbedded  in  a  network  formed  of  fibres, 
and  the  branchings  of  large  nucleated  celle.  The  network  so  formed  is 
thus  very  like  a  coarse  kind  of  retif  orm  tissue.  Some  of  the  cells  in  the 
s  of  the  network  are  granular  corpuscles  resembling  the  lymph- 


Fir..  177.— S«Uon  of  m)KU6  dOK'i  >pl«n.  r,  CipoQlc :  Ir,  CnbeculB' ;  m,  two  Malpighiin  tndici  Willi 
nomannu  imall  (lUTlomniJ  uiillluiH;  a,  arucyi  l,lyin|ihuid  liuus,  conilatlii);  oF  clinely  |i>clii>d 
litmphald  «U>  *npport«d  by  very  delicate  nUfono  tltiue ;  i  light  apace  uboccupied  by  cells  l>  m«ii 
■Uroandthc  tnbicalK. oblcli cnmapoDdi  to  the  "lymph-path"  In  lymphatic g\andi.    (ScboBeld.) 

corpmcles,  both  in  general  appearance  and  in  being  able  to  perform 
amcaboid  movements;  others  are  red  blood-corpuscles  of  normal 
appearance  or  variously  changed;  while  there  are  also  large  cells 
containing  either  a  pigment  allied  to  the  colouring  matter  of  the 
blood,  or  rounded  corpuscles  like  red  corpuscles. 

The  splenic  artery,  after  entering  the  spleen  divides  into  branches, 
which  soon  leave  the  trabeculEe,  with  which  at  first  they  are 
sheathed,  and  their  outer  coat  is  then  replaced  by  one  of  lymphoid 
tissue;  they  end  in  an  open  brushwork  of  capillaries,  the  endo- 
thelial  cells  of  which  become  continuous  with  those  of  the  rete  of 
the  spleen-puip.    The  veins  be^  by  a  similar  open  set  of  capil- 
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laries  from  the  large  blood  spaces  of  the  pulp.  The  veins  soon 
pass  into  the  trabeculse,  and  ultimately  unite  to  form  the  splenic 
vein.  This  arrangement  readily  allows  lymphoid  and  other  corpuscles 
to  be  swept  into  the  blood-current. 

On  the  face  of  a  section  of  the  spleen  can  be  seen  usually  readily 
with  tho  naked  eye,  minute,  scattered,  rounded  or  oval  whitish 
spots,  mostly  from  ^V  ^  w  ^^^  (i  ^^  t  nun.)  in  diameter.  These 
are  the  Malpighian  corpuscles  of  the  spleen,  and  are  situated  on  the 
sheaths  of  the  minute  splenic  arteries.  They  are  in  fact  outgrowths 
of  the  outer  coat  of  lymphoid  tissue  just  referred  to  (see  fig.  277). 
Blood  capillaries  traverse  the  Malpighian  corpuscles  and  form  a 
plexus  in  their  interior.  The  structure  of  a  Malpighian  corpuscle  of 
the  spleen  is  practical^  identical  with  that  of  a  lymphoid  nodula 

The  spleen  has  the  following  f imctions : — 

(1.)  The  spleen,  like  the  lymphatic  glands,  is  engaged  in  the 
formation  of  colourless  hlood-corpuscles.  For  it  is  quite  certain, 
that  the  blood  of  the  splenic  vein  contains  an  unusuallv  large 
proportion  of  white  corpuscles;  and  in  the  disease  termed  Uuco- 
cythosmia,  in  which  the  white  corpuscles  of  the  blood  are  remarkably 
increased  in  number,  there  is  found  a  hypertrophied  condition  of 
the  spleen,  especially  of  the  Malpighian  corpuscles.  The  white 
corpuscles  formed  in  the  spleen  also  doubtless  partly  leave  that 
organ  by  lymphatic  vessels. 

By  stimulating  the  spleen  to  contract  in  a  case  of  splenic 
leucocythaemia  by  means  of  an  electric  current  applied  over  it  through 
the  skin,  the  number  of  leucocytes  in  the  blood  is  almost  immediately 
increased. 

Removal  of  the  spleen  is  not  fatal;  but  after  its  removal 
there  is  an  overgrowth  of  the  lymphatic  glands  to  make  up  for 
its  absence. 

(2.)  It  forms  coloured  corpuscles,  at  any  rate,  in  some  animals ;  in 
these  animals,  cells  are  found  in  the  spleen  similar  to  those  we  have 
described  in  red  marrow,  and  called  hcmatoblcLsts,  In  these  animals, 
if  the  spleen  is  removed,  the  red  marrow  hypertrophiea 

(3.)  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  in  the  spleen  many  of  the  red 
corpuscles  of  the  blood,  those  probably  which  have  discharged  their 
office  and  are  worn  out,  undergo  disintegration ;  for  in  the  coloured 
portions  of  the  spleen-pulp  an  abundance  of  such  corpuscles,  in  various 
stages  of  degeneration,  are  found,  and  in  those  cases  of  disease  in 
which  the  destruction  of  blood-corpuscles  is  increased  (pernicious 
anaemia),  iron  accumulates  in  the  spleen  as  in  the  liver.  It  was 
formerly  supposed  that  the  spleen  broke  down  the  corpuscles  and 
liberated  haemoglobin,  which,  passing  in  the  blood  of  the  splenic  vein 
to  the  liver,  was  discharged  by  that  organ  as  bile-pigment.  But  this 
is  not  the  case;  the  disintegration  does  not  proceed  so  far  as   to 
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actually  liberate  hsemoglobiii ;  there  is  no  free  hxtnoglobin  in  tht 
blood-plasma  of  the  epleuic  vein. 

(4.)  The  spleen  participates  in  nitrogenous  metabolism,  especially 
in  the  formation  of  nrio  acid  (see  Uric  Acid  formation  is  Chapter 
on  Urine). 

(5.)  Besides  these  direct  offices,  the  spleen  fulfils  some  purpose 
in  regard  to  the  portal  circulation  with  which  it  is  in  close  connec- 
tion. From  the  readiness  with  which  it  admits  of  being  distended, 
and  from  the  fact  that  it  is  generally  small  while  gastric  digestion  is 
going  on,  and  enlarges  when  that  act  is  concluded,  it  is  supposed  to 
act  as  a  kind  of  vascular  reservoir,  or  diverticulimi  to  the  portal 
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system,  or  more  particularly  to  the  vessels  of  the  stomach.  This 
mechanical  influence  on  the  circulation,  however,  can  hardly  be 
supposed  to  be  more  than  a  very  subordinate  function.  The  main 
use  of  the  contractility  of  the  spleen  is  to  assist  the  passage  of  the 
blood  through  itself. 

It  has  been  found  by  experiment  that  when  the  splenic  nerves 
are  cut  the  spleen  enlarges,  and  that  contraction  can  be  brought 
aboDt  by  stimulation  of  the  peripheral  ends  of  the  divided  nerves. 
If  the  splenic  nerves  are  not  cut,  contraction  is  produced  by 
(1)  stiniuiation  of   the   spinal  cord ;   (2)  reflezly  by  stimulation  of 

the  central  stumps  of  certain  divided  nerves,  e.^.,  vagus  and  sciatic; 

(3)  by  local  stimulation  by  an  electric  current ;  (4)  by  the  admini- 

atiition  ot  quinine  and  some  other  drugs. 
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It  has  been  shown  by  the  oncometer  (see  p.  309)  that  the  spleen 
undergoes  rhythmical  contractions  and  dilatations,  due  to  the  con- 
traction and  relaxation  of  the  muscular  tissue  in  its  capsule  and 
trabeculse.  A  tracing  also  shows  waves  due  to  the  rhythmical  alter- 
ations of  the  general  blood-pressure.  Fig.  278  is  a  typical  tracing 
obtained  by  Schafer's  air  oncometer  from  a  dog's  spleen. 

It  shows,  first,  the  large  waves  occurring  about  once  a  minute, 
due  to  the  splenic  systole  and  diastole ;  secondly,  smaller  waves  on 
this,  due  to  the  effect  of  respiration  on  the  blood-pressure ;  and  on 
these,  smaller  waves  still,  corresponding  with  the  individual  heart- 
beats. The  large  waves  due  to  the  splenic  contractility  still  go  on 
after  the  division  of  all  the  splenic  nerves.  These  nerve-fibres  leave 
the  spinal  cord  in  numerous  thoracic  anterior  roots ;  they  have  cell- 
stations  in  the  sympathetic  chain  (Schafer)  or  semi-lunar  ganglia 
(Langley). 

Haamolymph  Glands. 

The  existence  of  glands  which  partake  of  the  nature  both  of  the 
spleen  and  of  lymphatic  glands,  has  long  been  known.  They  have 
been  recently  more  fully  investigated  by  T.  Lewis.  He  finds  them  in 
most  mammals,  and  they  can  be  readily  distinguished  from  ordinary 
lymphatic  glands  by  their  red  colour.  He  divides  them  into  (1)  httmal 
glands,  which  are  characterised  by  the  fact  that  the  sinuses  contain 
blood  only ;  the  spleen  is  in  fact-  a  large  hsemal  gland ;  and  (2) 
hcemal  lymphatic  glands,  in  which  the  sinuses  are  filled  by  a  mixture 
of  blood  and  lymph. 

The  Thymus. 

This  gland  attains  its  greatest  size  soon  after  birth,  and  after  the 
second  year  it  graulually  diminishes,  until  in  adult  life  hardly  a 
vestige  remains;  it  is  then  replaced  by  adipose  and  connective 
tissue.  This,  at  any  rate,  has  been  the  general  belief  until  the  last 
few  years.  Some  recent  observations,  however,  appear  to  show  that 
the  thymus  persists  longer,  and  may  grow  until  puberty ;  and  that 
some  true  thymus  tissue  may  persist  throughout  life. 

The  gland  is  surrounded  by  a  fibrous  capsule,  which  sends  in 
processes,  forming  trabeculse,  that  divide  the  gland  into  lobes,  and 
carry  the  blood-  and  lymph-vessels.  The  large  trabeculae  branch  into 
small  ones,  which  divide  the  lobes  into  lobules.  The  lobules  are 
further  subdivided  into  follicles  by  fine  connective  tissua  A  follicle 
is  polyhedral  in  shape,  and  consists  of  cortical  and  medullary  por- 
tions, both  of  which  are  composed  of  adenoid  or  lymphoid  tissue, 
but  in  the  medullary  portion  the  matrix  is  coarser,  and  is  not  so 
filled  up  with  lymphoid  corpuscles  as  in  the  cortex.  Scattered  in 
the  lymphoid  tissue  of  the  medulla  are  the  concentric  corpuscles  of 
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ffatsaU  (fig.  279),  which  are  nests  or  isl&nds  of  epithelial  ceUs  cut  off 
from  the  epithelium  of  the  phar  jnx  in  process  of  development 

The    functions    of    the   thjmua   are   very  ». 

obseare.  It  lias  generally  been  assumed  that 
the  lymphoid  tissue  of  which  it  is  composed 
form  colourless  corpuscles;  but  Stijhr  asserts  i 

that  it  is  not  true  lymphoid  tissue.  ' 

It  has    been   stated    that  in    hibernating 
animals,   in    which    it    undoubtedly    persists  i 

throughout  life,  that  as  each  lubernating 
period  approaches  the  gland  enlarges,  and  its 
cells  become  laden  with  fat.     In  thiB  case,  the 

store  of  fat  will  serve  to  maintain  combustion    ''"'"th^*ih'^ui."''a,''L^p"h 
processes  during  the  winter  sleep.  HMji,''«wStT'"  °' 

Itemoval  of  the  gland  in  the  frog  is  stated 
to  be  followed  by  muscular  weakness,  paralysis,  and  finally  death ; 
but  later  observations  have  failed  to  confirm  this  result,  either  in 
frogs  or  mammals.  Intravenous  injection  of  extracts  of  thymus 
lowers  arterial  blood-pressure  and  accelerates  the  heart,  but  extracts  of 
moat  organs  produce  similar  effects,  especially  on  the  blood-pressure. 

lately  it  has  been  suggested  that  there  is  some  relationship  between 
the  thymus  and  the  generative  organs ;  and  this  view  is  supported  by 
the  circumatance  that  castration  retards  the  atrophy  of  the  thymus, 
whilst  removal  of  the  thymus  hastens  the  growth  of  the  testes. 

The  TbTTOld, 

The  thyroid  gland  is  situated  in  the  neck.  It  oonsiBts  of  two 
lobes,  one  on  each  side  of  the  trachea;  these  lobes  are  connected 
across  the  middle  line  by  a  middle  lobe  or  isthmus.  It  is  highly 
vascul&r,  and  varies  in  size  in  different  individuals. 

The  gland  is  encased  in  a  capsule  of  dense  areolar  tissue.  This 
sends  in  strong  fibrous  trabeculse,  which  enclose  the  thyroid  vesicles — 
which  are  rounded  or  oblong  sacs,  consisting  of  a  wall  of  thin 
hyaline  membrane  lined  by  a  single  layer  of  short  cylindrical  or 
cubical  cells.  These  vesicles  are  filled  with  transparent  colloid 
nucleo-protein  material  The  colloid  substance  increases  with  age, 
and  the  cavities  appear  to  coalesce.  In  the  interstitial  connective- 
tissue  is  a  round  meshed  capillary  plexus,  and  a  large  number  of 
lympbat)c&     The  nerves  adhere  closely  to  the  vessels. 

In  the  vesicles  there  are  sometimes,  in  addition  to  the  yellowish 
glassy  colloid  material,  epithelium  cells,  colourless  blood-corpuscles, 
and  also  coloured  corpuscles  undergoing  disint^ration. 

It  is  difficult  to  state  definitely  the  function  of  the  thyroid  body  ; 
it  is  one  of  those  organs  of  great  importance  in  the  metabolic  round ; 
and  its  removal  or  disease  is  followed  by  general  disturbances.     It  no 
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doubt  forme  an  internal  secretion ;  to  this  the  colloid  material  men- 
tioned contributes,  as  it  is  found  in  the  lymphatic  veSBQls  of  the  oi^n. 

When  the  gland  is  diseased  in  children  and  its  function  obliterated, 
a  species  of  idiocy  is  produced  called  ereiinism. 

The  same  condition  in  adults  is  called  myxasdema;  the  most 
marked  STmptoms  of  this  condition  are  slowness,  both  of  body  and 
mind,  usually  associated  with  tremors  and  twitchings.-  There  is  also 
a  peculiar  condition  of  the  skin  leading  to  the  overgrowth  of  the 
subcutaneous  tiBsuea,  which  in  time  is  replaced  by  fat ;  the  hair  falls 
off,  the  hands  become  spade-like;  the  whole  body  ie  unwieldy  and 
clumsy  like  the  mind. 

A  similar  condition  occurs  after  the  thyroid  ia  completely  removed 
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aui^cally ;  this  ie  called  cachexia  strumipriva ;  this  operation,  which 
was  performed  previous  to  our  knowledge  of  the  importance  of  the 
thyroid,  is  of  course  not  performed  nowadays. 

Lastly,  in  many  animals  removal  of  the  thyroid  produces  analogous 
sj'mptoms,  in  the  ovei^rowth  of  the  connective  tissues  especially 
under  the  skin,  and  in  the  nervous  symptoms  (twitchings,  convul- 
sions, etc). 

The  term  Myxoedema  was  originally  given  under  the  erroneous 
idea  that  the  swelling  of  the  body  is  due  to  mucin.  In  the  early 
stipes  of  the  disease  there  is  a  slight  increase  of  mucin,  because 
all  new  connective  tissues  contain  a  relatively  lai^  amount  of  ground 
substance,  the  moat  abundant  constituent  of  which,  next  to  water, 
is  mucin.     But  there  is  nothing  characteristic  about  that. 
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The  discovery  of  the  relationships  between  the  thyroid  and  these 
morbid  conditions  is  especially  interesting,  because  important  practical 
results  in  their  treatment  have  followed  close  on  the  heels  of  experi- 
mental investigation.  The  missing  internal  secretion  of  the  thyroid 
may  be  replaced  in  these  animals  and  patients  by  grafting  the  thyroid 
of  another  animal  into  the  abdomen;  or  more  simply  by  injecting 
thyroid  extract  subcutaneously ;  or  even  by  feeding  on  the  thyroid 
of  other  animals.  This  treatment,  which  has  to  be  kept  up  for  the 
rest  of  the  patient's  life,  is  entirely  successful  Chemical  physiologists 
have  been  diligently  searching  to  try  and  discover  what  the  active 
material  in  thyroid  extract  is  which  produces  such  marvellous 
results;  the  view  at  present  held  is  that  the  efficacy  of  thyroid 
extract  is  mainly  though  not  entirely  due  to  a  substance  which 
Baumann  separated  from  the  gland,  and  which  stands  almost  unique 
among  physiological  compounds  by  containing  a  large  percentage 
of  iodine  in  its  molecule.  Thyro-iodin  or  lodo-thyrin,  as  this 
substance  has  been  called,  is  present  in  combination  with  protein 
matter  in  the  colloid  substance. 

Intravenous  injection  of  thyroid  extract  in  a  normal  animal 
lowers  blood-pressure ;  but  in  an  animal  from  which  the  thyroid  has 
been  removed  it  stimulates  the  heart  and  raises  blood-pressure. 

In  healthy  animals  and  men,  administration  of  thyroid  produces 
an  increase  in  nitrogenous  metabolism. 

Paratbyrolds. 

These  are  small  bodies,  usually  four  in  number,  situated  near 
or  imbedded  in  the  substance  of  the  thyroid.  They  are  made  up 
of  elongated  groups  of  polyhedral  cells,  bound  together  by  connec- 
tive tissue,  and  well  supplied  with  blood-vessels.  Some  have 
supposed  that  parathyroid  is  only  immature  thyroid  tissue,  but  a 
study  of  development  shows  that  the  parathyroids  have  a  different 
embryonic  origin  from  the  thyroid,  and  in  the  lower  vertebrates  the 
two  organs  are  entirely  distinct.  It  is  only  in  the  mammals  that 
they  are  so  closely  associated  anatomically.  They  are  probably 
associated  physiologically  also,  and  it  has  been  by  no  means  easy 
to  determine  the  role  of  each.  Most  of  the  facts  described  in  the 
preceding  section  on  the  thyroid  were  discovered  previous  to  the 
recognition  of  the  parathyroids,  and  since  then  the  view  has  been 
advanced  that  in  removing  the  thyroid  it  is  really  the  simultaneous 
removal  of  the  parathyroids  which  causes  the  nervous  symptoms. 
Certainly  the  most  prominent  symptom  after  extirpation  of  the 
parathyroids  is  tetany  (muscular  spasms  and  twitchings). 

The  parathyroids  contain  no  iodine,  and  it  is  doubtful  if 
they  form  an  internal  secretion.  If  they  do  not,  their  function 
must  be  to  neutralise  poisonous  substances  formed  elsewhere,  and 
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the  symptoms  after  extirpation  will  then  be  due  to  the  toxic  efTect 
of  an  accamulation  of  the  poison.  It  has  further  been  shows  that 
tetany  produced  in  animals  and  men  hj  parathyroidectomy  can  be 
relieved  by  the  administration  of  calcium  salts,  and  so  it  is  possible 
that  the  parathyroids  may  be  related  in  some  way  to  calcium 
metabolism. 

fnid  Suprarenal  Oapsules. 

These  are  two  triangular  or  cocked-hat-ahaped  bodies,  each  resting 
by  its  lower  border  upon  the  upper  border  of  the  kidney. 

The  gland  is  surrounded  by  an  outer  sheath  of  connective  tissue, 
which  sends  in  fine  prolongations  forming  the  framework  of  the  gland. 
The  gland  tissue  proper  consists  of  an  outside  firmer  cortical  portion 
and  an  inside  soft,  dark  medullary  portion. 

(1)  The  cortical  portion  is  divided  into  (fig.  281)  columnar  groups 
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of  cells  (zoTia/asciculata).  Immediately  under  the  capsule,  however, 
the  groups  are  more  rounded  {zona  glomendosa'),  while  next  to  the 
medulla  they  have  a  reticular  arrangement  (zona  reticulaHs).  The 
cells  themselvos  are  polyhedral,  each  with  a  clear  round  nucleus,  and 
contain  lipoid  globules. 

(2)  The  TtuduUary  niiatance  consists  of   a  coarse  rounded    or 
irregular  meshwork  of  fibrous  tissue,  in  the  alveoli  of  which  are 
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maaaea  of  multinucleated  protoplasm  (fig.  282),  aumerous  blood-vessela 
(sinusoids,  see  p.  222),  and  an  abundance  of  neive-fibres  and  cell& 

The  cella  of  the  medulla  are  characterised  by  the  preaence  of 
certain  reducing  Bubstancea.  One  of  these  takes  a  brown  stain  with 
chromic  acid,  and  gives  other  colour  reactions;  it  is,  therefore,  called 
a  chrornogan.  Another  is  similar  in  many  of  ita  characters  to  jecorin, 
a  lecithin-like  substance  united  to  glucose  also  found  in  the  liver, 
spleen,  and  other  organs. 

The  immense  importance  of  the  suprarenal  bodies  was  first  in- 
dicated by  Addison,  who,  in  1855,  pointed  out  that  the  disease  now 
known  by  his  name  is  associated  with  pathological  alterations  of  these 
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glanda  This  was  tested  experimentally  by  Brown-S^uard,  who 
found  a  few  years  later  that  removal  of  the  suprarenals  in  animals  is 
invariably  and  rapidly  fatal.  The  symptoms  are  practically  the 
same  (although  more  acute)  as  those  of  Addison's  diseaae,  namely, 
great  muaculax  weakneas,  loss  of  vascular  tone,  and  nervous  prostra- 
tion. The  pigmentation  (bronzing)  of  the  akin,  however,  which  ia  a 
marked  symptom  in  Addiaon's  disease,  is  not  seen  in  animals.  The 
experiments  of  Srown-S(^quard  attracted  much  attention  at  the  time 
they  were  performed,  but  were  almost  forgotten  for  many  years, 
until  they  were  confirmed  by  Abelous,  Langlois,  Schfifer,  and  others. 
The  effects  on  the  muscular  system  are  the  most  marked  results  both 
after  removal  of  the  capsules  and  after  injection  of  an  extract  of  the 
glands.  The  effect  of  injecting  such  an  extract  on  the  voluntary 
muscles  is  to  increase  their  tone,  so  that  a  tracing  obtained  from  tlietn 
resembles  that  produced  by  a  small  dose  of  vcratrine,  namely,  a  pro- 
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longation  of  the  period  of  relaxation.  The  effect  on  involuntary 
muscle  is  even  more  marked ;  there  is  an  enormous  rise  of  arterial  blood - 
pressure  due  chiefly  to  a  contraction  of  the  arterioles.  This  is  produced 
by  the  direct  action  of  the  extract  on  the  arterioles,  not  an  indirect 
one  through  the  yaso-motor  centre.*  The  substance  in  the  extract  that 
produces  the  effect  is  known  as  adrenaline;  it  is  confined  to  the 
medulla  of  the  capsules,  and  is  absent  in  cases  of  Addison's  disease. 

The  suprarenal  bodies,  therefore,  form  something  which  is  dis- 
tributed to  the  muscles  and  is  essential  for  their  normal  tone ;  when 
they  are  removed  or  diseased,  the  effects  seen  are  the  result  of  the 
absence  of  this  internal  secretion. 

Adrenaline  has  received  various  names  from  the  different  chemists 
(Abel,  V.  Fiirth,  Takamine,  etc.),  who  have  isolated  it.  It  is  very 
powerful;  solutions  of  one  part  in  a  million  will  produce  physio- 
logical effects.     Its  composition  is  shown  by  the  following  formula : — 
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and  it  is  therefore  a  methyl-amino  derivative  of  catechol  (Pauly, 
Jowett).  Becently,  compounds  closely  allied  to  it  in  composition 
and  action  have  been  made  synthetically  (Stolz,  Friedmann,  Dakin). 

Whether  this  discovery  will  lead  to  the  same  kind  of  results,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  thyroid,  must  be  left  to  the  future  to  decide. 
There  is  already  some  evidence  to  show  that  injection  of  suprarenal 
extract  is  beneficial  in  cases  of  Addison's  disease.  The  discovery  of 
adrenaline  itself  is,  however,  one  of  immense  practical  importance. 
Its  action  on  the  small  blood-vessels  is  so  powerful  that  quite  weak 
solutions  applied  locally  will  subdue  the  congestion  of  inflammation 
and  even  arrest  hsemorrhage. 

The  splanchnic  nerves  have  been  shown  to  contain  secretory  fibres 
which  control  the  amount  of  adrenaline  poured  into  the  circulation. 

The  use  of  the  suprarenal  cortex  is  still  unknown.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  it  has  some  effect  on  the  development  of  the  organs  of 
generation,  but  these  views  are  quite  hypothetical.  The  cortex,  how- 
ever, contains  large  quantities  of  lipoid  material  (cholesterin,  lecithin, 
and  similar  substances),  and  the  droplets  seen  in  the  fresh  cells  consist 
of  these  compounds ;  the  suggestion  that  the  suprarenal  cortex  plays 
a  part  in  the  metabolism  of  these  substances  appears  to  be  the  only 
feasible  one  at  present. 

*  It  is  the  sympathetic  nerve  terminals  which  are  really  affected.  Any  muscular 
tissue  supplied  by  sympathetic  nerves  contracts  under  the  influence  of  adrenaline. 
Vessels  aestitute  of  constrictor  fibres  (coronary,  pulmonary  and  cerebral)  are  not 
contracted  by  adrenaline. 
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There  are  some  points  of  interest  in  the  development  and  com- 
parative  phjsiolc^y  of  the  suprarenale.  In  mammals  the  medullary 
portion  is  developed  in  connection  with  the  sympathetic,  and  is  at 
first  distinct  and  outside  the  cortical  portion  which  is  developed  in 
connection  with  the  upper  part  of  the  Wolffian  body ;  it  gradually 
insinuates  itself  within  the  cortex  (Mitsukiri).  In  Elasmobranch 
fishes  the  suprarenals  consist  throughout  hfe  of  separate  portions; 
one,  the  inter-renal  body,  is  median  in  position  and  single ;  this  corre- 
sponds to  the  cortex  of  the  mammalian  suprarenal ;  extracts  of  this 
are  inactive,  and  in  the  Teleostean  fishes,  where  it  is  the  sole  repre- 
sentative of  the  suprarenal,  it  may  be  removed  without  any  harm  to 
the  animal  The  other  portion  of  the  Elasmobranch  suprarenal  is 
paired,  and  derived  from  the  sympathetic  ganglia.  This  corresponds 
to  the  medulla ;  it  contains  the  same  chromogen  as  the  medidla  of 
the  mammalian  suprarenal,  and  extracts  of  it  have  the  same  physio- 
logical action  (S.  Vincent). 

The  tissue  of  the  suprarenal  medulla  is  often  called  ehromophil  tissue,  on 
account  of  the  ready  way  in  which  it  stains  with  chromic  salts.  Such  tissue  is, 
moreover,  not  confined  to  the  suprarenal,  but  is  found  in  scattered  patches  in  the 
retro-peritoneal  region  and  in  many  sympathetic  ganglia,  especially  in  the 
abdomen.  The  histological  resemblance  is  accentuated  by  the  presence  of 
numerous  sympathetic  cells  in  the  suprarenal  medulla.  The  ehromophil  tissue 
wherever  found  always  yields  adrenaline. 

The  Pittdtary  Body. 

This  occupies  the  sella  turcica  of  the  sphenoid  bone.  It  may  be 
divided  into  three  parts,  which  show  developmental,  structural  and 
functional  differences. 

(1)  The  anterior  lobe  is  developed  as  a  tubular  prolongation  from 
the  epiblast  of  the  buccal  cavity,  but  the  growth  of  intervening 
tissue  soon  cuts  off  all  connection  with  the  mouth.  It  consists  of 
large  granular  cells  and  numerous  blood-vessels.  Its  precise  funcfiii^i 
is  undetermined,  although  probably  it  is  a  vascular  gland  pouring 
an  internal  secretion  into  the  blood,  which  influences  growth. 
Abnormal  hypertrophy  of  the  pituitary  produces  the  condition 
known  as  acromegaly,  in  which  the  bones  of  the  face  and  limbs 
hypertrophy;  and  if  the  view  advanced  above  of  the  anterior  lobe 
is  correct,  the  condition  is  caused  by  an  increase  of  the  internal 
secretion.  Feeding  young  animals  and  children  in  the  anterior 
lobe  hastens  the  growth  of  their  skeletal  tissues. 

(2)  The  pars  intermedia. — This  lies  between  the  anterior  and 
posterior  lobes,  and  forms  a  closely  fitting  investment  of  the  latter 
lobe.  It  is  developed  in  association  with  the  anterior  lobe,  and 
consists  of  finely  granular  cells  arranged  in  layers  closely  applied  to 
the  body  and  neck  of  the  posterior  lobe  and  the  under  surface  of 
adjacent  parts  of  the  brain.     Colloid  material  occurs  between  the 
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cells,  which  passes  into  the  adjacent  nervous  substance,  to  be  absorbed 
by  lymphatics  which  carry  it  to  the  cavity  of  the  posterior  lobe,  and 
so  into  the  third  ventricle  of  the  brain.  The  existence  of  colloid 
cysts  in  the  pituitary  closely  resembling  those  of  the  thyroid  has 
led  many  observers  to  the  conclusion  that  the  function  of  the  two 
glands  is  similar,  and  that  after  removal  of  the  thyroid  the  pituitary 
may  take  on  its  work  vicariously.  After  extirpation  of  the  thyroid 
gland,  the  cells  of  the  pars  intermedia  do  manifest  increased  activity, 
and  the  colloid  matter  increases  but  this  is  all  that  can  be  said  at 
present  in  favour  of  such  a  view;  the  removal  of  the  two  organs 
produces  very  different  symptoms;  injection  of  extracts  produces 
different  effects;  moreover,  the  pituitary  contains  no  iodine,  therefore 
the  colloid  material  is  a  different  substance  in  the  two  cases. 

(3)  The  posterior  lobe. — This  is  connected  to  the  floor  of  the  third 
ventricle,  of  which  it  forms  a  developmental  outgrowth;  in  some 
animals  (cat)  it  remains  hollow  throughout  life,  in  others  (dog)  the 
neck  alone  remains  hollow,  and  in  most  (including  man)  both  body 
and  neck  are  solid,  with  traces  of  a  cavity  in  the  neck.  Though 
developed  from  the  brain,  it  contains  in  the  adult  no  nerve  cells,  but 
consists  mainly  of  neuroglia.  It  is  surrounded  and  invaded  by  the 
epithelium  cells  and  colloid  matter  derived  from  the  pars  intermedia. 
It  plays  the  part  of  a  brain  gland  in  virtue  of  these  epithelial  cells. 
What  the  use  of  the  secretion  into  the  third  ventricle  may  be  is  far 
from  clear.  P.  T.  Herring,  to  whom  we  owe  many  of  the  facts  already 
given,  suggests  that  disturbances  of  the  posterior  lobe  may  be 
responsible  for  the  diabetic  condition  so  frequently  seen  in  cases  of 
acromegaly.  Whether  this  is  so  or  not,  injections  of  aqueous 
extracts  of  the  gland  have  pronounced  physiological  effects,  and 
these  may  be  boiled  without  losing  their  activity.  Although  we  do 
not  know  the  precise  nature  of  the  active  substance  (provisionally 
called  pituitrin)  in  the  posterior  lobe,  we  can  at  any  rate  say,  there- 
fore, that  it  is  not  protein. 

Intravenous  injection  of  such  extracts  produces : — 

1.  A  temporary  rise  of  arterial  blood-pressure ;  this  is  not  due  to 
the  presence  of  adrenaline,  for  a  second  injection  following  the  first 
produces  no  such  effect,  whereas  the  rise  of  pressure  produced  by 
adrenaline  may  be  repeated  time  after  time.  The  second  and  follow- 
ing injections  of  pituitary  extract,  unless  they  occur  at  much  pro- 
longed intervals,  produce  only  a  slight  fall  of  pressure,  which  is  the 
effect  produced  by  most  tissue  extracts.  The  rise  of  pressure  which 
occurs  at  the  first  injection  is,  however,  like  that  of  adrenaline,  pro- 
duced mainly  by  constriction  of  peripheral  arterioles.  Slowing  of  the 
heart  may  occasionally  also  be  produced.  Pituitrin  causes  also  con- 
traction of  other  forms  of  involuntary  muscle,  for  instance  the  uterus. 

2.  The  extract  has  a  specific  effect  on  the  kidney,  and  causes 
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there  not  oonstriction  but  dilatation  of  the  blood-vessels,  which 
persists  for  a  very  long  time.  Adrenaline,  on  the  other  hand,  con- 
stricts the  kidney  arteriolea  This  dilatation  is  accompanied  with 
pronounced  diuresis.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  this  is  no  mere 
accident,  but  that  there  is  some  definite  relationship  between  the 
activity  of  the  posterior  lobe  of  the  pituitary  and  the  kidney 
function.  It  also  stimulates  milk  secretion  (Ott,  Schafer).  Extracts 
of  the  anterior  lobe  produce  neither  a  rise  of  blood-pressure  nor  any 
effect  upon  the  kidney  or  mammary  gland. 

The  pituitary  body  is  essential  for  life.  Paulesco,  and  later 
Harvey  Cushing  and  Horsley,  found  that  total  removal  of  the  organ 
is  fatal  in  a  few  days.  The  same  result  follows  entire  removal  of 
the  anterior  lobe.  On  the  other  hand,  removal  of  the  posterior  lobe 
produces  no  such  effect.  Partial  removal  of  the  anterior  lobe 
produces  a  condition  known  as  hypopituifarism,  in  which  adiposity 
accompanied  by  (or  secondary  to)  atrophy  of  the  organs  of  genera- 
tion are  the  most  marked  signs.  If  the  operation  is  done  before 
adolescence,  there  is  a  persistence  of  sexual  infantilism.  The  traus- 
plantation  of  the  organ  from  another  animal,  or  injection  of  anterior 
lobe  extracts,  prolongs  the  life  of  animals  after  total  extirpation, 
or  relieves  the  symptoms  after  partial  extirpation.  In  many  of 
Horsley's  experiments  no  such  symptoms  occurred,  even  although 
only  minute  portions  of  the  anterior  lobe  were  left  behind. 

The  Pineal  Gland. 

This  gland,  which  is  a  small  reddish  body,  is  placed  beneath  the 
corpus  callosum,  and  rests  upon  the  corpora  quadrigemina  It  is 
composed  of  tubes  and  saccules  lined  and  sometimes  filled  with 
epithelial  cells,  and  containing  deposits  of  earthy  salts  (brain  sand). 
A  few  small  atrophied  nerve-cells  without  axons  are  also  seen. 

In  certain  lizards,  such  as  Hatteria,  and  in  certain  fishes  such  as 
the  lamprey,  the  pineal  outgrowth  is  better  developed  and  may  be 
paired.  One  division  corresponds  to  the  pineal  gland;  the  other 
becomes  developed  into  an  eye-like  structure  connected  by  nerve- 
fibres  to  the  habenular  ganglion ;  this  third  eye  is  situated  centrally 
on  the  upper  surface  of  the  head,  but  is  covered  by  skin. 

The  Ck>ccye:eal  and  Oarotid  Glands. 

These  are  situated,  the  one  in  front  of  the  tip  of  the  coccyx 
and  the  other  at  the  point  of  bifurcation  of  the  common  carotid 
artery.  They  are  made  up  of  a  plexus  of  small  arteries,  and 
are  enclosed  and  supported  by  fibrous  tissue.  They  contain  also 
polyhedral  cells  collected  into  spheroidal  clumps  (carotid  gland)  or 
irregular  nodules  (coccygeal  gland).  Some  of  the  cells  of  the 
carotid  gland  staui  brown  with  chromic  acid  like  those  of  the 
Bttprarenal  medulla. 


CHAPTER  XXVI 

RESPIRATION 

The  respiratorj  apparatus  consists  of  the  lungs  and  of  the  air-passages 
which  lead  to  them.  In  marine  animals  the  gills  fulfil  the  same 
functions  as  the  lungs  of  air-breathing  animals.  The  muscles  which 
move  the  thorax  and  the  nerves  that  supply  them  must  also  be  in- 
cluded under  the  general  heading  Bespiratory  System;  and,  using 
this  expression  in  the  widest  sense,  it  includes  practically  aU  the 
tissues  of  the  body,  since  they  are  all  concerned  in  the  using  up  of 
oxygen  and  the  production  of  waste  materials,  such  as  carbonic  acid. 

Essentially  a  lung  or  gill  is  constructed  of  a  thin  membrane,  one 
surface  of  which  is  exposed  to  the  air  or  water,  as  the  case  may  be, 
while,  on  the  other  is  a  network  of  blood-vessels — the  only  separation 
between  the  blood  and  aerating  mediiun  being  the  thin  wall  of  the 
blood-vessels,  and  the  fine  membrane  on  one  side  of  which  vessels  are 
distributed.  The  difference  between  the  simplest  and  the  most  com- 
plicated respiratory  membrane  is  one  of  d^ree  only. 

The  lungs  in  the  mammalia  are  only  the  medium  for  the  exchange, 
on  the  part  of  the  blood,  of  carbonic  acid  for  oxygen.  They  are  not 
the  seat,  in  any  special  manner,  of  those  combustion-processes  of 
which  the  production  of  carbonic  acid  is  the  final  result  These 
processes  occur  in  all  parts  of  the  body  in  the  substance  of  the  tissues. 

The  Respiratory  Apparatus. 

The  lungs  are  contained  in  the  chest  or  thorax,  which  is  a  closed 
cavity  having  no  communication  with  the  outside  except  by  means  of 
the  respiratory  passages.  The  air  enters  these  passages  through  the 
nostrils  or  through  the  mouth,  whence  it  passes  through  the  larynx  into 
the  trachea  or  windpipe,  which  about  the  middle  of  the  chest  divides 
into  two  tubes,  bronchi,  one  to  each  (right  and  left)  lung. 

The  Larynx  is  the  upper  part  of  the  passage,  and  will  be  described 
in  connection  with  the  voice. 

B4« 
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THE  TRACHEA 


The  TratJua  and  Bronchi. — The  trachoa  extends  from  the  cricoid 
irtUige,  which  is  on  a  level  with  the  6fth  cervical  vertebra,  to  a 
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point  opposite  the  third  dorsal  vertebra,  where  it  divides  into  the 
two  bronchi,  one  for  each  lung  (fig.  283).  U  measures,  in  man,  about 
four  or  tour  and  a  half  inches  In  length  and  from  three-quarters  of 
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an  inch  to  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  is  essentially  a  tabe  of  fibro-elastic 
membrane,  within  the  layers  of  which  are  imbedded  a  eeriee  of  carti- 
laginous tings,  from  sixteen  to  twenty  in  aomber.    These  rings  ex- 
tend only  around  the  front  and  sides  of  the  trachea  (about  two-thirds 
of  its  ciroumfereQce)  and  are  deficieat  behind ;  the  interval  between 
their  posterior  extremities  ia  bridged  over  by  a  continuation  of  the 
fibrous  membrane  in  which  they  are  enclosed  (fig.  283b).     The  inner 
surface  of  the    trachea    is  lined    with  ciliated  epithelium;   this, 
together  with  the  basement  mem- 
brane OD   which  it  rests,  and    a 
deeper  layer  of  connective  tissue, 
forms   the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  trachea. 

Numerous  mucous  glands  are 
situated  in  the  substance  of  the 
mucous  membrane ;  their  ducts 
perforate  the  various  structures 
which  form  t^e  wall  of  the  trachea, 
and  open  through  the  mucous  mem- 
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the  cartilaginous  rings  are  absent. 

The  two  bronchi  into  which  the  trachea  divides,  resemble  the 
trachea  in  structure,  with  the  difference  that  in  them  there  is  a 
distinct  layer  of  unstnped  muscle  arranged  circularly  beneath  the 
mucous  membrane,  forming  the  mvscularia  mucosa. 

The  bronchi  divide  and  subdivide,  in  the  substance  of  the  Iwgs, 
into  a  number  of  smaller  and  amaUer  branches  (bronchial  tubes), 
which  penetrate  into  every  part  of  the  organ,  until  at  length  they 
end  in  the  smaller  subdivisions  of  the  lungs  called  lobuUs. 

All  the  lai^r  branches  have  walls  formed  of  fibrous  tissue,  con- 
taining portions  of  cartil^inous  rings,  by  which  they  are  held  open, 
and  unstnped  muscular  fibres,  as  well  as  longitudinal  bundles  of 
elastic  tissue.  They  are  lined  by  mucous  membrane  the  surface  of 
which,  like  that  of  the  trachea,  ia  covered  with  ciliated  epithelium, 
but  the  several  layers  become  lesa  and  lesa  distinct  until  the  lining 
consists  of  a  single  layer  of  short  columnar  cells  covered  with  cilia 
(fig.  285).  The  mucous  membrane  is  abundantly  provided  with 
mucous  glands. 

As  the  subdivisions  become  smaller  and  smaller,  and  their  walls 
thinner,  the  cartilaginous  rings  become  scarcer  and  more  irr^;ular, 
until,  in  the  smaller  bronchial  tubes,  they  are  represented  only  by 
minute  and  scattered  cartil^inous  flakes.     When  the  bronchial  tubes. 
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by  Buccesave  branchings,  are  reduced  to  about  Vc  o^  an  inch  {6  mm.) 
in  dianeter  thoy  lose  their  cartilaginous  element  altt^ether,  and  their 
vails  are  formed  only  of  a  fibrous  elastic  membrane  with  circular 
muBcvdar  fibres;  they  are  still  lined,  however,  by  a  thin  mucona 
memtanane  with  ciliated  epithelium,  the  length  of  the  cells  bearing 
the  cilia  having  become  so  far  diminished  that  the  cells  are  now 
cnbicaL  In  the  smaller  bronchial  tubes  the  muscular  fibres  are 
relatively  more  abundant  than  in  the  larger  ones,  and  form  a 
distinct  circular  coat. 

Most  of  the  structures  which  have  been  described  are  of  some 
clinical  importance^  The  secretion  of  the  mucous  glands,  for 
instance,  may  be  greatly  increased  in  the  condition  known  as  catarrh 
of  the  mucous  membrana    The  secretion,  or  pbl^m,  is  worked  up  to 
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the  larynx  by  the  ciliated  epithelium.  Its  presence  irritates  the 
very  sensitive  surface  of  that  organ,  and  induces  a  cough  by  which 
the  phl^m  is  expelled  from  the  respiratory  pass^es  into  the 
month. 

The  whole  inner  surface  of  the  bronchi  may  become  infiamed 
and  filled  with  fluid,  through  which  the  air  has  to  be  forced  at  each 
respiration  (bronchitis). 

A  disorder  of  .another  nature,  bronchial  asthma,  is  caused  by 
undoe  contraction  of  the  circular  muscles  of  the  bronchi  The 
passages  are  thus  rendered  too  narrow  for  the  necessary  volume  of 
air  to  pass  conveniently,  and  as  a  result  the  respiration  becomes 
forced.  The  bronchial  muscles  are  supplied  by  the  vf^us  nerve,  and 
relaxation  of  them  may  be  brought  about  by  drugs  which  prevent 
the  passage  of  impulses  along  the  vagus. 

3%«  Lungs  and  PUura. — The  lungs  occupy  the  gi'eater  portion  of 
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the  thorax.  They  are  of  a  spongy  elaBtic  texture,  and  are  composed 
of  numerous  minute  air-sacs,  and  on  section  every  here  and  there  the 
air-tubes  may  be  seen  cut  across.  Any  fragment  of  lung  (unless 
from  a  child  that  has  never  breathed,  or  in  cases  of  disease  in  which 
tlie  lung  is  consolidated  by  inflammation  or  pneumonia)  floats  in 
water ;  no  other  tissue  (except  fat)  does  this. 

Each  lung  is  enveloped  by  a  serous  membrane — thepUura,  one 
layer  of  which  adheres  closely  to  its  surface,  and  provides  it  with  its 
smooth  and  slippery  covering,  while  the  other  adheres  to  the  inner 
surface  of  the  chest-wall.  The  continuity  of  the  two  layers,  which 
form  a  closed  sac,  as  in  the  case  of  other  serous  membranes,  will  be 
beat  understood  by  reference  to  fig.  286.  The  appearance  of  a  space, 
however,  between  the  pleura  which  covers  the  lung  (visceral  layer) 


and  that  whicli  lines  the  inner  surface  of  the  chest  (parietal  laror) 
is  inserted  in  the  drawing  only  for  the  sake  of  distinctness.  It  does 
not  really  exist.  The  layers  are,  in  health,  everywhere  in  contact 
one  with  the  other;  and  between  them  is  only  just  so  much  fiuid  as 
will  ensure  the  lungs  gliding  easily,  in  their  expansion  and  contrac- 
tion, on  the  inner  surface  of  the  parietal  layer,  which  lines  the  chest- 
walL 

If,  however,  an  opening  is  made  so  as  to  permit  air  or  fluid  to 
enter  the  pleural  sac,  the  lung,  in  virtue  of  its  elasticity,  recoils,  and 
a  considerable  space  is  left  between  it  and  the  chest-wall.  In  other 
words,  the  natural  elasticity  of  the  lungs  would  cause  them  at  all 
times  to  contract  away  from  the  ribs  were  it  not  that  the  contraction 
is  resisted  by  atmospheric  pressure  which  bears  only  on  the  inner 
surface  of  the  air-tubes  and  air-sacs.  On  the  admission  of  air  into 
the  pleural  sac,  atmospheric  pressure  bears  alike  on  the  inner  and 
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outer  surfaces  of  the  lung,  and  their  elastic  recoil  is  no  longer 
prerented. 

The  pleura,  like  other  serous  sacs,  is  frequently  the  seat  of  iiillam- 
nmtory  changes  (pleurisy) ;  the  pleural  cavity  then  becomes  enlai^ed 
by  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  fluid  lymph  which  it  contains.  The 
increase  is  accompanied  by  corresponding  collapse  of  the  lungs.  A 
formation  of  fibrin  may  take  place  in  the  exuded  fluid ;  this  adheres 
to  the  pletira  and  causes  its  surfaces,  originally  smooth,  to  become 
rough,  and  painful  friction  between  the  two  surfaces,  or  even  their 
adhesion  to  one  another,  may  supervene. 

Each  lung  is  partially  subdivided  into  separate  portions  called 
loba;  the  right  lung  into  three  lobes,  and  the  left  into  two.  Each 
of  these  lobes,  again,  is  composed  of  a 
large  number  of  minute  parts,  called 
lobuieg.  Each  pulmonary  lobule  may 
be  considered  to  be  a  lung  in  minia- 
ture, coneiating,  as  it  does,  of  a 
branch  of  the  bronchial  tube,  of  air- 
sacs,  blood-vBsaels,  nerves,  and  lym- 
phatics, with  a  sparing  amount  of 
areolar  tissue. 

On  entering  a  lobule,  the  small 
bronchial  tube,  the  structure  of 
which  has  just  been  described 
(fig.  287)  divides  and  subdivides; 
its  walls  at  the  same  time  become 
thinner  and  thinner,  until  at 
length  they  are  formed  only  of  a 
thin  membrane  of  areolar,  muscular, 

and  elastic  tissue,  Uned  by  a  layer  "'"'■oHSi:;^  ™-ithi'i;^%"JSS'tS; 
of    pavement  epithehum    not  pro-  uitimni*  broDchini  iui«,  e  e,  with  which 

nded  with    ciha.     At    the   same         bamciiUd.  (Kmuiur,) 
time  they  are  altered  in  shape ;  each 

of  the  minute  terminal  branches  widens  out  funnel-wise,  and  its 
walls  are  pouched  out  insularly  into  small  saccular  dilatations, 
called  airsaet.  Such  a  funnel-shaped  terminal  branch  of  the 
bronchial  tube,  with  its  group  of  pouches  or  air-sacs,  is  called  an 
it^ndHmlum,  and  the  irregular  oblong  space  in  its  centre,  with 
which  the  air-sacs  communicate,  an  intercellular  pastagt. 

The  air-sacs,  or  air-vesicles,  may  be  placed  singly,  like  recesses 
from  the  intercellular  passage,  but  more  often  they  are  arranged  in 
groups,  or  even  in  rows,  like  minute  sacculated  tubes ;  so  that  a  short 
series  of  vesicles,  all  communicating  vrith  one  another,  open  by  a 
common  orifice  into  the  tube.  The  vesicles  are  of  various  forms, 
according  to  the  mutual  pressure  to  which  they  are  subject ;  their 
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wall8  are  nearly  in  contact,  and  they  vary  from  jVth  to  tV^^'  of  *" 
inch  (5  to  3  mm.)  in  diameter.  Their  walls  are  formed  of  fine 
membrane,  like  those  of  the  intercellular  passt^e;  this  membrane 
is  folded  on  itself  so  as  to  form  a  sharp-edged  border  at  each  circular 
orifice  of  communication  betweeo  contiguous  air-vesicles,  or  between 
the  vesicles  and  the  bronchial  passages.  Numerous  fibres  of  elastic 
tissue  are  spread  out  between  contiguous  air-sacs,  and  many  of  these 
are  attached  to  the  outer  surface  of  the  fine  membrane  of  which  each 
sac  is  composed,  imparting  to  it  additional  strength  and  the  power  of 
recoil  after  distension.  The  vesicles  are  lined  by  a  layer  of  pavement 
epitheUum  (fig.  28S).    Outside  the  air-vesicles  a  network  of  pulmonary 


Fid.  !SS. -Section  otluiig  sUtn«d  irltb  Hllver  niUmt«.    A.  D.,ilir«Ur  duct  or  intemnulu- puutn ', 
8.  ilvwUc  aepU;  N.  BlvwII  or  alr4U>,  linea  nitli  large  tu  ealli,  with  torna  iiqillsr  polrbsdial 

capillaries  is  spread  out  so  densely  (fig.  289)  that  the  interspaces  or 
meshes  are  even  narrower  than  the  vessels,  which  are,  on  an  averse, 
3,^^th  of  an  inch  (8  fi)  in  diameter.  Between  the  air  in  the  sacs 
and  the  blood  in  these  vessels  nothing  intervenes  but  the  thin  walls 
of  the  air-sacs  and  of  the  capillaries ;  and  the  exposure  of  the  blood 
to  the  air  is  the  more  complete,  because  the  folds  of  membrane 
between  contiguous  air-sacs,  and  often  the  spaces  between  the  walls 
of  the  same,  contain  only  a  single  layer  of  capillaries,  both  sides  of 
which  are  thus  at  once  exposed  to  the  air.  The  arrangement  of  the 
capillaries  is  shown  on  a  lai^er  scale  in  fig.  205  (p.  223). 

Area  of  the  Surface  of  the  Lung. — The  object  of  the  compli- 
cated structure  of  the  lung  is  to  provide  a  \'ery  large  surface,  for  the 
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interchange  of  gases,  in  a  compact  organ.  The  total  surface  of  the 
inside  of  the  lung  has  been  variously  calculated,  but  it  maj  be  taken 
to  be  about  90  square  metres  in  the  adult,  or  about  the  size  of  a 
carpet  necessary  to  cover  the  floor  of  a  good-sized  room  (10  yards 
bjl2). 

The  vesicles  of  adjacent  lobules  do  not  communicate;  so  that, 
when  any  bronchial  tube  is  closed  or  obstructed,  the  supply  of  air  is 
loot  for  all  the  sacs  opening  into  it  or  its  branches. 

Sloodsupply. — The  lungs  receive  blood  from  two  souices,  (o)  the 
pulmonary  artery,  (fi)  the  bronchial  arteries.  The  former  conveys 
vetimu  blood  to  the  lungs  to  be  arterialised.  The  branches  of  the 
bronchial    arteries   convey   arterial   blood   from   the  aorta  for   the 


nutrition  of  the  walls  of  the  bronchi,  of  the  larger  pulmonary  vessels, 
of  the  interlobular  connective  tissue,  etc. ;  the  blood  of  the  bronchial 
vessels  is  returned  chiefly  through  the  bronchial  and  partly  through 
the  pulmonary  veins. 

Ltfmphatia. — The  lymphatics  consist  of  irregular  lacunie  in  the 
walls  of  the  air-sacs,  in  the  walls  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  and  in  the 
pulmonary  pleura.  The  lymphatic' vessels  from  all  these  irr^ular 
sinuaes  pass  in  towards  the  root  of  the  lung  to  reach  the  bronchial 
lymphatic  glands. 

Narvet. — ^The  nerves  of  the  lung  contained  in  the  anterior  and 
posterior  pulmonary  plexuses  are  formed  by  branches  of  the  vagus 
and  eympatbetic.  They  follow  the  course  of  the  vessels  and  bronchi, 
and  is  the  walls  of  the  latter  many  small  ganglia  are  situated. 
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The  Respiratory  Mechanism. 

Sespiration  consists  of  the  alternate  expansion  and  contraction 
of  the  thorax,  by  means  of  which  air  is  drawn  into  or  expelled 
from  the  lungs.  These  acts  are  called  Inspiration  and  JBxpircUtan 
respectively. 

For  the  inspiration  of  air  into  the  lungs  a  movement  of  the  side- 
walls  and  floor  of  the  chest  takes  place,  so  that  the  capacity  of  the 
interior  is  enlarged.  By  such  increase  of  capacity  there  will  be  a 
diminution  of  the  pressure  of  the  air  in  the  lungs,  and  a  fresh 
quantity  will  enter  through  the  larynx  and  trachea  to  equahse  the 
pressure  on  the  inside  and  outside  of  the  chest 

For  the  expiration  of  air,  the  opposite  movement  diminishes  the 
capacity  of  the  chest;  the  pressure  in  the  interior  will  be  thus 
increased,  and  air  will  be  expelled,  until  the  pressure  within  and 
without  the  chest  are  again  equal  In  both  cases  the  air  passes 
through  the  trachea,  there  being  no  other  commimication  with  the 
exterior  of  the  body ;  and  the  lung  remains,  under  all  circumstances, 
closely  in  contact  with  the  walls  and  floor  of  the  chest.  The  move- 
ments of  the  lung  are  therefore  passive,  not  active,  and  depend  on 
the  changes  of  shape  of  the  closed  cavity  in  which  they  are  contained. 
A  perforation  of  the  chest-wall  would  mean  that  the  lung  on  that 
side  would  no  longer  be  of  use ;  a  similar  injury  on  the  other  side 
(double  pneumothorax)  would  cause  death.  If  the  two  layers  of  the 
pleura  were  sulherent,  those  portions  of  the  lung  would  be  expanded 
most  where  the  movements  of  the  chest  are  greatest.  The  existence 
of  the  two  layers  prevents  this,  and  thus  the  lung  is  equally  expanded 
throughout. 

Inspiration. — ^This  is  a  muscular  act ;  the  efiect  of  the  action  of 
the  inspiratory  muscles  is  an  increase  in  the  size  of  the  chest-cavity 
in  the  vertical,  the  lateral,  and  antero-posterior  diameters* 

The  vertical  diameter  of  the  chest  is  increased  by  the  contraction 
and  consequent  descent  of  the  diaphragm ;  at  rest,  the  diaphragm  is 
dome-shaped  with  the  convexity  upwards ;  the  central  tendon  forms 
a  slight  depression  in  the  middle  of  this  dome.  On  contraction  the 
muscular  fibres  shorten,  and  so  the  convexity  of  the  double  dome  is 
lessened.  The  central  tendon  is  drawn  down  a  certain  distance,  but 
the  chief  movement  is  at  the  sides.  For  the  effective  action  of  this 
muscle,  its  attachment  to  the  lower  ribs  is  kept  fixed  by  the  con- 
traction of  the  quadratus  lumborum.  The  diaphragm  is  supplied  by 
the  phrenic  nerves. 

The  increase  in  the  lateral  and  antero-posterior  diameters  of  the 
chest  is  effected  by  the  raising  of  the  ribs,  the  upper  ones  being  fixed 
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by  the  acaleni  The  greater  number  of  the  ribs  are  attached  very 
obliquely  to  the  spine  and  sternum. 

The  elevation  of  the  ribs  takes  place  both  in  front  and  at  the 
sides — ^the  hinder  ends  being  prevented  from  performing  any  upward 
moveiment  by  their  attachment  to  the  spine.  The  movement  of 
the  front  extremities  of  the  ribs  is  of  necessity  accompanied  by 
an  upward  and  forward  movement  of  the  sternum  to  which  they 
are  attached,  the  movement  being  greater  at  its  lower  than  at  its 
upper  end. 

The  muscles  by  which  the  ribs  are  raised,  in  ordinary  quiet  inspira- 
tion, are  the  external  intercostals,  and  that  portion  of  the  internal 
ifUercaetcUs  which  is  situated  between  the  costal  cartilages;  and 
these  are  assisted  by  the  levatares  costarum,  and  the  serratiLS  posticus 
superior. 

In  extraordinary  or  forced  inspiration,  additional  muscles  are 
pressed  into  service,  such  as  the  stemomastoid,  the  serratus  magnus, 
the  peetorales,  and  the  trapezivs.  Laryngeal  and  face  muscles  also 
come  into  play. 

The  expansion  of  the  chest  in  inspiration  presents  some  peculi- 
arities in  different  persons.  In  young  children,  it  is  effected  chiefly 
by  the  diaphragm.  The  movement  of  the  abdominal  walls  being  here 
more  manifest  than  that  of  any  other  part,  it  is  usual  to  call  this  the 
{Mbdominal  type  of  respu'ation.  In  men,  together  with  the  descent  of 
the  diaphragm,  and  the  pushing  forward  of  the  front  wall  of  the 
abdomen,  the  chest  and  the  sternum  are  subject  to  a  wide  movement 
in  inspiration  {inferior  costal  type).  In  women,  the  movement 
appears  less  extensive  in  the  lower,  and  more  so  in  the  upper,  part  of 
the  chest  {superior  costal  type). 

Bzpiration. — From  the  enlargement  produced  in  inspiration,  the 
chest  and  lungs  return,  in  ordinary  tranquil  expiration,  by  their 
elasticity  to  their  previous  condition;  the  force  employed  by  the 
inspiratory  muscles  in  distending  the  chest  and  overcoming  the 
elastic  resistance  of  the  lungs  and  chest-waUs,  is  returned  as  an 
expiratory  effort  when  the  muscles  are  relaxed.  This  elastic  recoil 
of  the  chest  and  lungs  is  sufficient,  in  ordinary  quiet  breathing,  to 
expel  air  from  the  lungs  in  the  intervals  of  inspiration,  and  no 
muscular  power  is  required  In  all  voluntary  expiratory  efforts, 
however,  as  in  speaking,  singing,  blowing,  and  the  like,  and  in  many 
involuntary  actions  also,  as  sneezing,  coughing,  etc.,  something  more 
than  merely  passive  elastic  power  is  necessary,  and  the  proper 
expiratory  mi^cles  are  brought  into  action.  The  chiet  of  the^e  are 
the  abdominal  muscles,  winch,  by  pressing  on  ihe  viscera  of  the 
abdomen,  push  up  the  floor  of  the  chest  formed  by  the  diaphragm, 
and  by  thus  making  pressure  on  the  lungs,  expel  air  from  them 
through  the  trachea  and  larynx.    All  muscles,  however,  which  depress 
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the  riba,  must  act  also  as  muscles  of  expiration,  and  therefore  we  must 
oonclude  that  the  abdominal  muscles  are  assisted  is  their  action  hy 
the  interosseous  part  of  the  internal  inUrcostals,  the  triangularis  sUmi, 
the  urratiu  posticus  it^trior,  and  jaadratus  lumborum.  When  by 
the  efforts  of  the  expiratory  muscles,  the  chest  has  been  aqueezed  to 
less  than  its  average  size,  it  ^ain,  on  relazatian  of  the  muscles, 
returns  to  the  normal  dimenaioaa  by  virtue  of  its  elasticity.  The 
construotion  of  the  chest-walls,  thra^fore,  admirably  adapts  them  for 
recoiling  against  and  resisting  undue  contraction  as  well  as  undue 
dilatation. 

Qrapkie  Btcord  of  SespvnUory  Movements. 

Among  numerous  methods  which  have  been  described  for  record- 
ing the  respiratory  movements  the  simplest  in  the  case  of  the  human 


subject,  especially  if  he  be  a  patient  in  bed,  is  to  fasten  a  bandage 
loosely  round  the  chest.  Between  the  bandf^  and  the  chest-wall  a 
Sexible  hollow  rubber  ball  is  placed.  This  £dl  communicates  by  a 
rubber  tube  with  a  recording  tambour.    All  auoh  applianoee  are 
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called  Stelhograpks.  In  tracings  taken  with  a  stethograph  applied  to 
the  cheat-vraJl  of  man  or  animals,  the  large  up-and-down  strokes  due 
to  respir&tion  have  smaller  tremors  upon  them,  due  to  the  heart- 
beata. 

The  tracings  in  fig.  290  were  obtained  hy  applying  a  stetho- 
graph  to  a  man's  chest.  Dorit^  the  tracing  shown  at  the  top,  he 
was  breathing  quietly;  during  the  tracing  shown  on  the  next  line, 
he  was  breathi^  deeply. 

It  is  also  possible  to  record  the  diaphr^matio  morementa  by  the 
insertion  of  an  elastic  bag  connected  with  a  tambour  into  the 


Pio.  m.— Tiaclntt  oftba  nonmtl  disphncm  mplntlolu  ornbblt.  a.  With  quick  mavflment  of  dram ; 
b,  vitb  alow  movnnmit.  Tim  upstrukn  nproMnl  luaplnUon :  th«  downatrokea,  sipinttEon.  To 
b*  nad  fmn  lolt  W  rtgfat.    Tha  tlms  truing  <d  Hcb  cau  npnaanli  Hccnd*.    (Hkrckmlil.) 

abdomen  below  it  (phrenograph),  by  the  insertion  of  needles  into 
different  parts  of  its  structure,  or  by  recording  the  contraction  of 
isc^ted  strips  of  the  diaphragm.  Such  a  strip  attached  in  the 
rsblnt  to  the  xiphisternal  cartiJf^e  may  be  detached,  and  attached 
by  a  thread  to  a  recording  lever ;  this  strip  serves  as  a  sample  of  the 
diaphragm 

Fig.  291  shows  a  tracing  obtained  in  this  way. 

The  variations  of  intrapleural  pressure  may  be  recorded  by  the 
introduction  of  a  cannula  into  the  pleural  cavity,  which  is  connected 
with  a  mercurial  manometer. 

The  act  of  inspiring  air,  especially  in  women  and  children,  is  a 
little  shorter  than  that  of  expelling  it,  and  there  is  commonly  a  very 
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slight  pause  between  the  end  of  expiration  and  the  beginning  of  the 
next  inspiration. 

If  the  ear  is  placed  in  contact  with  the  wall  of  the  chest,  or  is 
separated  from  it  only  by  a  good  conductor  of  sound  or  stethoscope, 
a  faint  respiratory  or  vesicidar  murmur  is  heard  during  inspiration. 
This  sound  varies  somewhat  in  different  parts — ^being  loudest  or 
coarsest  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  trachea  and  large  bronchi 
(tracheal  and  bronchial  breathing),  and  fading  off  into  a  faint  sighing 
as  the  ear  is  placed  at  a  distance  from  these  (vesicular  breathing).  It 
is  best  heard  in  children,  and  in  them  a  faint  murmur  is  heard  in  ex- 
piration also.  The  cause  of  the  vesicular  murmur  has  received  various 
explanations ;  but  most  observers  hold  that  the  sound  is  produced  by 
the  air  passing  through  the  glottis  and  larger  tubes,  and  that  this 
sound  is  modified  in  its  conduction  through  the  substance  of  the  lung. 
The  alterations  in  the  normal  breath  sounds,  and  the  various  additions 
to  them  that  occur  in  different  diseased  conditions,  can  only  be 
properly  studied  at  the  bedside. 

Daring  the  action  of  the  muscles  which  directly  draw  air  into 
the  chest,  those  which  guard  the  opening  through  which  it  enters  are 
not  passive.  In  hurried  breathing  the  instinctive  dilatation  of  the 
nostrils  is  well  seen,  although  under  ordinary  conditions  it  may  not 
be  noticeable.  The  opening  at  the  upper  part  of  the  larynx  or  rima 
glottidis  is  slightly  dilated  at  each  inspiration  for  the  more  ready 
passage  of  air,  and  becomes  smaller  at  each  expiration ;  its  condition, 
therefore,  corresponds  during  respiration  with  that  of  the  walls  of 
the  chest.  There  is  a  further  likeness  between  the  two  acts  in  that, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  dilatation  of  the  rima  glottidis  is 
a  muscular  act  and  its  narrowing  chiefly  an  elastic  recoil. 

Terms  used  to  express  Quantity  of  Air  breathed. — a.  Tidal 
air  is  the  quantity  of  air  which  is  habitually  and  almost  uniformly 
changed  in  each  act  of  breathing.  In  a  healthy  adult  man  it  averages 
about  500  C.C.,  or  rather  more  than  30  cubic  inches,  according  to  the 
recent  measurements  made  by  Haldane.  This  will  be  expanded  at 
body  temperature  to  600  c.c.  This  amount  of  air  is  not  sufficient 
to  fill  the  lungs.  Haldane  gives  the  capacity  of  the  upper 
air-passages  and  bronchial  tubes  as  200  cc,  and  therefore  about 
a  third  of  the  tidal  air  is  required  to  fill  this  dead  space.  At 
the  end  of  an  expiration,  however,  the  tubes  and  alveoli  are  not 
empty  of  air,  and  the  sudden  inrush  of  atmospheric  air  during 
the  next  inspiration  effects  a  complete  mixture  of  this  air  with 
that  left  in  the  air-passages;  the  air  in  the  axial  stream  of  the 
current  will  penetrate  as  far  as  the  alveoli,  but  what  is  sucked  into 
the  alveoli  is  mainly  some  of  the  mixture  from  the  bronchial  passages^ 
and  that  in  turn  is  derived  from  the  mixture  (containing  more  atmos-- 
pheric  air  in  proportion)  in  the  upper  air-cavities.    During  expiration 
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the  air  which  leaves  the  lungs  will  come  in  part  from  the  alveoli,  but 
the  effect  of  the  stream  of  outgoing  air  is  mainly  as  before,  to  effect  a 
thorough  admixture  of  the  air  in  the  intermediate  air-passages ;  thus 
the  alveolar  air  will  become  mixed  with  that  in  the  bronchial  tubes, ' 
and  that  in  turn  will  be  mixed  with  that  in  the  upper  air-chambers. 
In  a  succession  of  alternate  ordinary  inspirations  and  expirations 
adequate  ventilation  is  secured,  but  obviously  the  composition  of  the 
expired  air  is  not  the  same  as  that  of  alveolar  air,  for  the  latter, 
though  it  is  ultimately  breathed  out,  is  diluted  on  its  upward  journey 
by  mixture  with  the  bronchial  air,  and  that  in  its  turn  with  the  air 
of  the  upper  air-chambers ;  in  other  words,  the  expired  air  is  alveolar 
air  (rich  in  carbon  dioxide)  diluted  with  bronchial  air  (richer  in 
oxygen)  and  with  atmospheric  air  (still  richer  in  oxygen). 

b.  ComplemerUal  air  is  the  quantity  over  and  above  this  which 
can  be  drawn  into  the  lungs  in  the  deepest  inspiration ;  its 
amount  averages  100  cubic  inches,  or  about  1600  c.c. 

c.  Reserve  or  stipplemental  air, — ^Af ter  an  ordinary  expiration,  such 
as  that  which  expels  the  tidal  air,  a  further  quantity  of  air,  about  100 
cubic  inches  (1600  cc.)  can  be  expelled  by  a  forcible  deep  expiration. 
This  is  termed  reserve  or  supplernentai  air.  The  last  portion  of  the 
air  thus  expelled  will  consist  of  air  from  the  alveoli. 

d.  Residual  air  is  the  quantity  which  still  remains  in  the  lungs 
after  the  most  violent  expiratory  effort.  Its  amount  depends  in  great 
measure  on  the  absolute  size  of  the  chest,  but  may  be  estimated  at 
about  100  cubic  inches,  or  about  1600  cc. 

The  total  quantity  of  air  which  passes  into  and  out  of  the  lungs 
of  an  adult,  at  rest,  in  24  hours,  varies  from  400,000  (Marcet)  to 
680,000  (Hutchinson)  cubic  inches.  This  quantity,  however,  is 
increased,  and  may  be  more  than  doubled  by  exertion. 

a  Respiratory  or  Vital  Capadty, — The  vital  capacity  of  the  chest 
is  indicated  by  the  quantity  of  air  which  a  person  can  expel  from  his 
lungs  by  a  forcible  expiration  after  the  deepest  inspiration  possible. 
The  average  capacity  of  an  adult,  at  154°  C.  (60°  R),  is  about  225  to 
250  cubic  inches,  or  3500  to  4000  cc.  It  is  the  sum  of  the  com- 
plemental,  tidal,  and  supplemental  air. 

The  retptrtUortf  capacity,  or  as  John  Hutchinson  called  it,  vital  capacity,  is 
usually  measured  by  a  modified  gasometer  or  spirometer^  into  which  the  experi- 
meutcar  breathes, — making  the  most  prolonged  expiration  possible  after  the  deepest 
possible  inspiration.  The  quantity  of  air  which,  is  thus  expelled  from  the  lunfs  is 
indioftted  by  the  height  to  which  the  air-chamber  of  the  spirometer  rises  ;  and  by 
means  of  a  scale  placed  in  connection  with  this,  the  number  of  cubic  inches  is  read 
off.  Haldane  measures  the  volume  of  air  expired  by  the  reduction  which  takes 
place  in  the  volume  of  the  body  when  placed  within  a  plethysmograph  large 
eniMgh  to  take  a  man,  with  the  exception  of  his  head. 

The  number  of  respirations  in  a  healthy  adult  person  usually  ranges 
from  14  to  18  per  minute.     It  is  greater  in  infancy  and  childhood. 
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It  varies  also  much  according  to  different  circumstances,  such  as 
exercise  or  rest,  health  or  dis^ise,  etc.  Variations  in  the  number  of 
respirations  correspond  ordinarily  with  similar  variations  in  the 
pulsations  of  the  heart.  In  health  the  proportion  is  about  1  to  4, 
or  1  to  5,  and  when  the  rapidity  of  the  heart's  action  is  increased, 
that  of  the  chest  movement  is  commonly  increased  also ;  but  not  in 
every  case  in  equal  proportion.  It  happens  occasionally  in  disease, 
especially  of  the  lungs  or  air-passages,  that  the  number  of  respiratory 
acts  increases  in  quicker  proportion  than  the  beats  of  the^n^;  and, 
in  other  affections,  much  more  commonly,  that  the  number  of  the 
pulse-beats  is  greater  in  proportion  than  that  of  the  respirations. 

The  Force  of  Inspiratory  and  Expiratory  Muscles, — ^The  force  with 
which  the  inspiratory  muscles  are  capable  of  acting  is  greatest  in 
individuals  of  the  height  of  from  five  feet  seven  inches  to  five  feet 
eight  inches,  and  will  elevate  a  column  of  nearly  three  inches  (about 
60  mm.)  of  mercury.  Above  this  height  the  force  decreases  as  the 
stature  increases ;  so  that  the  average  of  men  of  six  feet  can  elevate 
only  about  two  and  a  half  inches  of  mercury.  The  force  manifested 
in  the  strongest  expiratory  acts  is,  on  the  average,  one-third  greater 
than  that  exercised  in  inspiration.  But  this  difference  is  in  great 
measure  due  to  the  power  exerted  by  the  elastic  reaction  of  the  walls 
of  the  chest ;  and  it  is  also  much  influenced  by  the  disproportionate 
strength  which  the  expiratory  muscles  attain,  from  their  being  called 
into  use  for  other  purposes  than  that  of  simple  expiration.  The  force 
of  the  inspiratory  act  is,  therefore,  better  adapted  than  that  of  the 
expiratory  for  testing  the  muscular  strength  of  the  body.  (John 
Hutchinson.) 

In  ordinary  quiet  breathing,  there  is  a  negative  pressure  of  only 
1  mm.  during  inspiration,  and  a  positive  pressure  of  from  2  to  3  mm. 
mercury  during  expiration. 

The  instrument  ased  by  Hutchinson  to  gauge  the  inspirstoiy  and  expiratory 
power  was  a  mercurial  manometer,  to  which  was  attached  a  tube  fitting  the  nostrils, 
and  through  which  the  inspiratory  or  expiratory  effort  was  made. 

The  greater  part  of  the  force  exerted  in  deep  inspiration  is 
employed  in  overcoming  the  resistance  offered  by  the  elasticity  of 
the  lunga 

In  man  the  pressure  exerted  by  the  elasticity  of  the  lungs  alone  is 
about  6  mm.  of  mercury.  This  is  estimated  by  tying  a  manometer 
into  the  trachea  of  a  dead  subject,  and  observing  the  rise  of  mercury 
that  occurs  on  puncture  of  the  chest-walls.  If  the  chest  is  distended 
beforehand  so  as  to  imitate  a  forcible  inspiration,  a  much  larger  rise 
(30  mm.)  of  the  mercury  is  obtained.  During  life  this  elastic  force 
is  assisted  by  the  contraction  of  the  plain  muscular  fibres  of  the 
alveoli  and  bronchial  tubes,  the  pressure  of  which  probably  does  not 
exceed  1  or  2  mm.    Hutchinson  calculated  that  the  total  force  to  be 
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overcome  hj  the  muscles  in  the  act  of  inspirmg  200  cubic  inches  of 
air  IS  more  than  450  lbs. 

It  is  possible  that  the  contractile  power  which  the  bronchial  tubes 
and  air-vesicles  possess,  by  means  of  their  muscviar  Jtbres,  may  assist 
in  expiration ;  but  it  is  more  likely  that  the  chief  purpose  of  this 
muscular  tissue  is  to  regulate  and  adapt,  in  some  measure,  the 
quantity  of  air  admitted  to  the  lungs,  and  to  each  part  of  them, 
according  to  the  supply  of  blood :  the  muscular  tissue  also  contracts 
upon  and  gradually  expels  collections  of  mucus,  which  may  have 
accumulated  within  the  tubes,  and  which  cannot  be  ejected  by  forced 
expiratory  efforts,  owing  to  collapse  or  other  morbid  conditions  of  the 
portion  of  lung  connected  with  the  obstructed  tubes  (Gairdner). 

The  Gkusies  of  the  Blood. 

Before  the  student  can  study  either  the  chemistry  of  respiration 
or  its  regulation,  which  is  in  part  a  chemical  process,  it  is  necessary 
that  he  should  have  an  adequate  conception  of  the  fundamental  laws 
which  regulate  the  retention  of  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid  in  the 
blood ;  and  as  the  blood  presents  many  complications,  it  will  be  best 
at  the  outset  to  consider  the  solution  of  gases  in  such  a  simple 
medium  as  water. 

Solution  of  Gases  in  Water. 

If  water  is  shaken  up  with  oxygen,  a  certain  definite  amount  of 
oxygen  will  become  dissolved  in  the  water.  Under  the  same  condi- 
tions the  same  quantity  of  oxygen  would  always  be  dissolved,  and  in 
the  following  argument  it  is  assumed  throughout  that  the  tempera- 
ture remains  constant  The  amount  dissolved  depends  then  upon  two 
circumstances,  each  of  which  can  be  measured.  The  first  is  the 
pressure  of  the  oxygen  to  which  the  water  is  exposed  when  shaken ; 
the  second  is  a  property  of  the  oxygen  itself,  namely,  its  solubility 
in  water.  The  solubilities  of  different  gases  differ  very  much ;  some 
(for  instance,  oxygen)  are  not  readily  soluble  in  water,  whilst  others, 
such  as  carbonic  acid,  are  very  soluble. 

If  a  cubic  centimetre  of  water  was  introduced  into  a  large  air- 
tight bottle  containing  pure  oxygen  at  the  atmospheric  pressure,  and 
another  cubic  centimetre  of  water  was  similarly  placed  in  a  bottle 
containing  pure  carbonic  acid  at  the  same  pressure,  the  former  would 
be  found  to  have  dissolved  0*04  c.c.  of  oxygen,  the  latter  1  c.c.  of 
carbonic  acid.  These  figures  represent  the  degrees  to  which  the 
two  gases  are  soluble  in  water  under  similar  circumstances,  and 
are  called  their  coefficients  of  solvMlity,  The  coefficient  of  solu- 
biUty  of  gas  in  a  liquid  is  therefore  the  volume  of  gas  which  1  c.c. 
of  the  liquid  will  dissolve  at  760  mm.  of  mercury,  that  is,  atmospheric 
pressura 
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The  quantity  of  gas  which  a  liquid  will  dissolve  depends  not  only 
on  the  solubility  of  the  gas,  but  upon  the  pressure  of  the  gas  to  which 
the  liquid  is  exposed.  Thus,  in  the  instance  given  above,  if  the 
oxygen  had  been  rarefied  in  the  bottle  until  it  only  exerted  a  pressure 
of  one-fifth  of  an  atmosphere,  the  water  would  have  taken  up  not 
0'04  C.C.  of  oxygen,  but  only  one-fifth  of  that  amount,  0-008  c.c. 
To  take  another  example,  1  c.c.  of  water  shaken  up  with  pure  nitrogen 
at  760  mm.  pressure  will  dissolve  0-02  c.c. ;  but  suppose  the  pressure 
to  be  reduced  to  four-fifths  of  the  atmospheric  pressure  the  water 
will  dissolve  -02x1  =-016  c.c.  If  we  represent  the  coefficient  of 
solubility  of  a  gas  by  K,  and  the  pressure  of  the  gas  to  which  the 
liquid  is  exposed  by  P',  and  the  atmospheric  pressure  by  P ;  then  the 
quantity  (Q)  of  the  gas  dissolved  by  1  c.c.  of  the  liquid  may  be 
obtained  by  the  following  formula — 

P' 
Q  =  Kx^ 

Dalton-Henry  Law, 

What  has  been  said  above  is  as  true  of  gq^es  which  are  mixed 
together  as  of  pure  gases.  For  instance,  we  have  seen  that  a  cubic 
centimetre  of  water  shaken  up  with  oxygen  at  one-fifth  of  an  atmos- 
phere (153  mm.  pressure)  will  absorb  -04  x  ^  =  -008  c.c. ;  or  if  shaken 
with  nitrogen  at  a  pressure  of  four-fifths  of  an  atmosphere,  it  will 
dissolve  -02  x  |^  =  -016  c.c.  If  now  a  c.c.  of  water  be  shaken  with  air 
(a  mixture  of  one  part  of  oxygen  to  four  of  nitrogen),  it  will  have 
absorbed  008  c.c.  of  oxygen  and  -016  c.c.  of  nitrogen.  This  fact  has 
been  stated  as  the  Dalton-Henry  Law  in  the  following  words: — 
When  two  or  more  gases  are  mixed  together,  each  of  them  produces 
the  same  pressure  as  if  they  separately  occupied  the  entire  space  and 
the  other  gases  were  absent.  The  total  pressure  of  the  mixture  is  the 
sum  of  the  partial  pressures  of  the  individual  gases  in  the  mixture. 

The  Tension  of  Oases  in  Fluids, 

In  the  cases  which  have  been  discussed  up  to  this  point,  a  con- 
dition of  equilibrium  exists  between  the  gas  dissolved  in  the  fluid 
and  the  gas  in  the  atmosphere  to  which  the  fluid  is  exposed,  so  that 
as  many  molecules  of  the  gas  leave  the  surface  of  the  fluid  as  enter 
it.  The  gas  dissolved  in  the  fluid  therefore  exercises  a  pressure 
which  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  gas  in  the  atmosphere  when 
equilibrium  exists.  For  the  sake  of  convenience  the  word  Tension 
is  applied  to  the  pressure  of  the  gas  in  the  fluid. 

Definition  of  Tension, — The  tension  of  a  gas  dissolved  in  a  fluid 
is  equal  to  the  pressure  of  the  same  gas  in  an  atmosphere  with  which 
the  gas  in  the  fluid  would  be  in  equilibrium.     Above,  we  have  called 
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the  pressure  which  the  gas  exerts  on  the  liquid,  P'.  If  we  call  the 
teDsion  of  the  gas  in  the  liquid,  T,  we  find  that  when  equihbriuni 
exists,  P'=T.    In  the  case  of  all  true  solutions,  therefore,  we  may 

replace   P'  in  our  previous  equation  by  T;  therefore,  Q  =  Kx-p. 

We  thus  arrive  at  a  relation  between  two  separate  things,  which 
must  be  most  carefully  distinguished  from 
one  another — the  quantity  of  the  gas  dis- 
solved in  the  liquid  and  its  tension. 

Mttuurtment  of  TrMiion.  —  Numerous 
instruments,  called  towrnitUr^,  exist  for 
measuring  the  tension  of  gasee  in  fluids. 
Of  these,  the  instrument  which  has  given 
the  most  trustworthy  measurements  of 
the  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid  tensions  in 
circulating  blood  is  that  invented  by  Krc^h 
(fig.  292). 

A  T-shaped  cannula  (A)  is  introduced 
into  the  blood-vessel,  say  the  carotdd  artery ; 

the  blood  fills  the  cavity  B  and  leaves  it  at    ir,o.  n2.-Krc«i.'a  TDnomatar. 
C,  so  that  a  constant  stream  of  blood  is  kept 

Howing.  Into  it  a  small  bubble  of  air  (I))  is  iuLroduced.  Exchange 
of  gases  takes  place  between  the  bubble  and  the  blood,  and  the 
former  very  soon  gets  into  equilibrium  with  the  latter.  When  it 
has  done  so,  the  bubble  is  withdrawn  up  the  capillary  tube  E, 
taken  away,  and  analysed. 

As  an  example,  suppose  the  bubble  on  analysis  proved  to  consist 
of  4  per  cent,  carbonic  acid  and  12  per  cent,  oxygen,  together  with 
nitrogen  and  aqueous  vapour.  The  gas  in  the  instrument  was 
compressed  by  ihe  pressure  of  the  arterial  blood  (say  120  mm,  of 
mereary)  in  addition  to  the  atmospheric  pressure  of  760  mm.  of 
mercury,  and  therefore  the  total  pressure  was  120  +  760  =  880  mm.  of 
mercury.  Four  per  cent,  of  this  would  have  been  due  to  the  carbonic 
acid ;  4  per  cent,  of  880  is  35-2,  Twelve  per  cent  would  have  been 
due  to  the  oxygen;  12  per  cent,  of  880  is  105-6.  Tliat  is,  the 
carbonic  acid  and  oxygen  tensions  would  have  been  in  round  figures 
35  and  lOfi  mm.  of  mercury  respectively. 

Measurement  of  the  Quantity  of  the  Gases  of  the  Blood. 

This  may  be  done  by  means  of  an  air-pump,  or  by  a  chemical 
method.  (1)  The  extraction  of  the  gases  from  the  blood  by  means 
of  the  mercurial  air-pump  depends  upon  the  fact  that  blood  gives  off 
all  its  gases  when  it  is  boiled  in  a  vacuum.  The  total  gas  obtained 
is  first  measured ;  then  the  carbon  dioxide  is  removed   by  oaustic 
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potaah,  and  thie  gas  that  remains  consiats  of  oxygen  and  nitix^en ; 
the  oxygen  is  then  removed  by  pyrc^allic  acid,  and  the  residual  gas 
is  nitn^en.  (2)  The  chemical  method  * 
adopted  is  aa  follows ; — 

When  a  solution  of  ozyhffim(^lobiii 
is  shaken  with  potassium  ferricyanide, 
it  yields  the  same  amount  of  oxygen 
to  the  air  as  it  would  if  boiled  in  a 
vacuum.  In  much  the  same  way  urea 
when  treated  with  sodium  hypobromite 
yields  up  all  its  nitrc^en,  and  the 
apparatus  used  for  determining  the 
oxygen  in  blood  is  very  similar  to  a 
Dupr<5's  urea  apparatus  (see  Chapter 
XXXrX.).  The  blood  (6  c.c)  is  placed 
in  the  lai^  bottle  (fig.  293,  A)  under- 
neath a  layer  of  dilute  ammonia  8olu~ 
tion  (B).  The  blood  ie  thus  protected 
from  the  air  whilst  the  apparatus 
becomes  equal  in  temperature  to  tho 
bath  in  which  it  is  placed.  The  blood 
is  shaken  with  the  ammonia  solution, 
which  lakes  it  thoroughly;  the  ferri- 
cyanide solution  is  then  spilt  into  the 
laked  blood  from  the  tube  C,  and  the 
oxygen  is  shaken  out  of  the  solution. 
When  the  oxygen  has  been  determined 
the  bottle  is  opened  and  tartario  acid 
is  placed  in  the  small  tube  0 ;  this  ia 
subsequently  spilt  into  the  mixture  of 
blood,  ammonia,  and  ferricyanide;  it 
libei'atee  the  carbonic  acid  which  is  also 
shaken  out  of  the  fluid.  The  carbonic 
acid  does  not  come  completely  out, 
however,  and  a  correction  has  to  be 
introduced  for  the  quantity  which 
remains  in  solution.  The  gas  (oxygen 
or  carbonic  acid,  as  the  case  may  be)  passes  over  into  the  tube 
D,  which  was  previously  filled  up  to  the  zero  mark  with  water, 
and  conneoted  to  a  reservoir  (F) ;  this  would  drive  water  out  of  F 
*  The  apparatus  figured  is  one  of  the  earliest,  and  many  modificatioos  have 
becD  invented  since  which  are  in  use  in  diflerent  laboratories.  The  difference*  are, 
however,  in  det^l  only  t  the  principle  throughout  is  the  same.  The  details  of  the 
mercury  pump  I  have  considered  it  best  to  omit  They  are  Tcry  complicated,  and 
the  forms  ot  pump  used  vary  greatly  In  different  Iat>oratories  i  the  method  can  only 
be  learnt  by  actually  usiog  the  lastrument 
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into  the  open  tube  E,  and  the  water  will  therefore  rise  in  E ;  but  in 
practice  it  is  convenient  to  keep  the  gas  always  at  the  same  volume ; 
this  may  be  done  by  raising  the  pressure  in  the  open  limb  (E)  of  the 
pressure  gauge  by  squeezing  some  of  the  water,  with  which  the 
gauge  is  filled,  out  of  a  rubber  reservoir  (6)  which  forms  the  base  of 
the  gauge,  thus  the  level  of  the  water  in  D  is  maintained  at  the  zero 
mark,  while  that  in  E  rises  from  H  to  I.  The  actual  measurement 
then  is  the  increase  of  pressure  (i.e.,  the  height  of  the  column  of 
water  H  I)  which  is  necessary  to  keep  the  gas  at  the  same  volume 
after  the  oxygen  or  carbonic  acid  has  been  shaken  off  as  it  previously 
occupied.    From  this  the  quantity  coming  off  can  be  calculated. 

The  chemical  method  is  not  quite  so  accurate  as  the  vacuum 
pump,  but  it  is  much  more  convenient  for  the  study  of  many 
problems,  as  it  requires  less  blood,  and,  owing  to  its  simplicity, 
a  great  nunaber  of  observations  can  be  made  upon  a  single  animal,  or 
it  can  be  used  for  the  systematic  investigation  of  tlie  blood  in  man. 

Belatian  between  Quantity  and  Tension  of  Gases  in  Blood. 

In  the  preceding  paragraphs  the  methods  of  measuring  the  tension 
and  the  quantity  of  gas  in  a  given  sample  of  blood  have  been  described. 
It  is  now  necessary  to  consider  the  relationship  between  them. 

On  page  363  we  have  seen  that  for  gases  in  solution  in  water, 

T 
Q=Kx  p-  where  Q  is  the  quantity  of  gas  dissolved,  T  the  tension, 

K  the  coefficient  of  solubility,  and  P  the  atmospheric  pressure. 
Since  K  and  P  are  constant,  it  follows  that  Q  varies  directly  in 
proportion  to  T ;  that  is  to  say,  if  the  tension  is  doubled,  the  quan- 
tity of  gas  dissolved  is  also  doubled ;  if  the  tension  is  trebled,  the 
quantity  of  gas  is  trebled,  and  so  on.  These  results  might  be 
plotted  out  on  a  curve  in  which  the  quantities  are  placed  on  the 
ordinate  and  the  tension  on  the  abscissa.  Such  a  curve  would  give 
the  quantity  of  gas  dissolved  at  any  given  tension,  and  in  the  case 
of  water  the  curve  would  turn  out  to  be  a  straight  line. 

But  in  the  case  of  both  the  oxygen  and  the  carbonic  acid  in 
blood,  the  curve  is  not  a  straight  line. 

Oxygen  in  Blood. — From  every  100  c.c.  of  arterial  blood,  about 
20  c.a  of  oxygen  can  be  removed  by  the  air-pump.  Nearly  all  of  this 
oxygen  is  chemically  combined  with  haemoglobin ;  the  amount  in 
actual  solution  in  the  blood  is  0-7  c.c.  for  every  100  c.c.  of  blood. 
The  quantity  of  oxygen  which  100  c.c.  of  blood  takes  up  is  called  the 
"oxygen  capacity**  which  should  not  be  confounded  with  the 
''specific  oxygen  capacity**  defined  below.  In  normal  human 
blood,  the  figure  is  18'6  c.c,  and  this  forms  the  basis  of  standardisa- 
tion of  hflunoglobinometers  (p.  446). 
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Haemoglobin  owes  its  value  as  a  respiratory  pigment  to  two 
principal  facts.  (1)  It  can  unite  with  a  large  quantity  of  oxygen, 
and  therefore  blood  can  carry  about  thirty  times  as  much  oxygen  to 
the  tissues  as  plasma  would  under  the  same  circumstances.  (2)  The 
interaction  between  haemoglobin  and  oxygen  is  a  reversible  one; 
the  two  unite  in  the  lungs,  where  the  pressure  of  oxygen  is  high ; 
but  when  oxygen  is  absent  or  at  a  low  pressure,  as  in  the  tissues,  the 
haemoglobin  parts  with  its  store  of  oxygen. 

The  reaction  between  haemoglobin  and  oxygen  is  a  chemical  one. 
At  most,  one  gramme  of  haemoglobin  can  unite  with  1*34  c.e.  of 
oxygen.  This  figure  is  not  quite  constant,  probably  on  account  of 
slightly  different  forms  of  globin  (the  protein  constituent  of  haemo- 
globin) united  with  the  haeniatin  (the  iron  containing  constituent) 
in  different  animals.  The  relation  between  the  respiratory  oxygen 
and  the  iron  of  the  haemoglobin  is,  however,  quite  constant,  and  is 
called  the  ^'specific  oocygen  capacity**  Each  gramme  of  iron  in 
haemoglobin  unites  with  400  c.c.  of  oxygen ;  these  figures  are  in  the 
relation  of  one  atom  of  iron  to  two  atoms  of  oxygen.  The  reversible 
nature  of  the  reaction  may  therefore  be  expressed  by  the  equation 

H6+O2  <^"^  HiOg.  A  reversible  reaction  means  that  it  will  go  in 
either  direction  according  to  the  concentration  of  the  substances 
present;  thus  if  the  concentration  of  oxygen  in  solution  is  increased, 


Fio.  S9I.— Barcrofl'fl  Tonometer,  suspended  horizontally  tn  warm  bath  in  which  It  is  rotated. 

more  of  the  haemoglobin  will  become  oxyhaemoglobin ;  and  if  it 
is  diminished,  oxyhaemoglobin  will  break  up  into  haemoglobin  (some- 
times called  reduced  haemoglobin)  and  oxygen. 

The  reader  must  be  clear  that  when  we  speak  of  the  concentration 
of  oxygen  in  solution,  we  mean  in  physical  solution,  that  is,  not 
united  chemically  with  the  haemoglobin.  This  quantity  varies  iu 
the  direct  ratio  of  the  oxygen  pressure  to  which  the  haemoglobin 
solution  is  exposed ;  therefore  the  problem  before  us  is  to  determine 
the  relative  quantities  of  oxy-  and  reduced  haemoglobin  when  a 
haemoglobin  solution  is  shaken  up  with  oxygen  at  different  pressures^ 
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Suppose  that  we  have  six  vessels  similar  to  that  in  &g.  294 
(Barcroft's  Tonometer),  and  each  contains  a  few  c.c.  of  a  solution  of 
htemoglobin  and  gasea  of  the  following  composition : — 


No.  1,  Nitrogen  and  no  oxygen. 
Na  2.  Nitrogen  and  enough  oxygen 


to  give  5  rom.  oxigen  preasure. 


Each  tonometer  ia  rotated   round   and   round   in   a   bath  at  bodj- 
temperature  until  the  hsemi^lobiu  and   the  ox;geu  are  In  equili- 

T«al  HaenWQlobinlOO 

ifntaai    tfOifhiiin 
hcwglotrn      globin 


Oxygen  Pressure  in  mm.  of  Mercury. 

Df  hKhiOfElobin    lotutiun  at  Bj^  C.     ParplA,  rcdiicfid   ] 


brium;  this  will  take  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour;  the  solution 
is  then  withdrawn  and  examined  in  order  tu  ascertain  the  relative 
quantities  of  oxy-  and  reduced  h9em<^lobin  in  the  six  vessels. 
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The  figures  for  a  pure  solution  of  hsomoglobin  would  be : — 

No.  1.    No.  S.    No.  8.    No.  4.    No.  5.    No.  6. 

Percentage  of  hemoglobin  100        68        45        28        18         6 

Percentage  of  oxyhemoglobin  .  0        37       55        72        87        94 


100      100      100      100      100      100 

The  same  answer  may  be  expressed  graphically ;  if  the  pressures 
of  oxygen  are  plotted  horizontolly,  and  the  percentages  of  oxy- 
and  reduced  heemoglobin  in  the  solution  are  plotted  vertically,  we 
get  the  curve  shown  in  the  accompanying  diagram  (fig.  295),  which  is 
called  the  dissociation  curve  of  hamogldbin. 

In  a  reversible  reaction  such  as  the  one  under  consideration,  the 
molecules  are  continually  forming  and  breaking  up  again,  and  the 
rate  at  which  this  occurs  is  influenced  by  various  conditions. 
Among  the  conditions  of  importance  in  the  body  are  (1)  tempera- 
ture; (2)  the  presence  of  salts;  and  (3)  the  presence  of  acids, 
especially  carbonic  acid.  These  factors  tend  to  make  the  oxyhsemo- 
globin  molecules  break  down  more  rapidly  and  form  more  rapidly. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  the  body's  needs,  it  is  dearly  necessary, 
not  only  that  haemoglobin  should  acquire  oxygen  at  the  pressure  of 
that  gas  in  the  lungs,  and  part  with  it  at  the  diminished  oxygen 
pressure  in  the  tissues,  but  that  the  two  processes  should  occur  at 
about  the  same  rate,  that  is,  within  one  second,  which  is  about  the 
time  occupied  by  any  given  portion  of  blood  in  travelling  along  the 
capillaries  (see  p.  282). 

It  would  be  futile  to  have  an  oxygen  carrier  in  the  blood  which 
took  a  fraction  of  a  second  to  acquire  its  oxygen,  and  a  fraction  of 
an  hour  to  release  it.  Yet  a  solution  of  pure  haemoglobin  is  just 
such  a  substance,  for  its  power  of  acquiring  oxygen  is  very  great, 
and  its  power  of  releasing  it  is  very  small  Happily,  however,  a 
haemoglobin  solution  and  blood  are  two  very  different  things.  In 
the  red  corpuscles,  the  haemoglobin  is  dissolved  in  a  medium  con- 
taining various  salts  of  which  those  of  potassium  are  most  prominent ; 
these  salts  confer  on  haemoglobin  the  property  of  giving  up  its 
oxygen  much  more  readily  when  exposed  to  low  concentrations  of 
oxygen  such  as  are  present  in  the  capillaries  of  the  tissues,  while  at 
the  same  time  it  acquires  oxygen  more  readily  at  higher  oxygen 
pressures  such  as  blood  is  exposed  to  in  the  lungs.  But  the  mere 
presence  of  potassium  salts  is  not  in  itself  capable  of  rendering  the 
haemoglobin  an  efficient  oxygen  carrier ;  two  other  factors  come  into 
play  in  the  body — one  is  the  high  temperature,  and  the  second  is  the 
presence  of  carbonic  acid.  This  is  illustrated  in  the  curves  depicted  in 
fig.  296.  ^To  obtain  the  rate  of  oxidation,  oxygen  at  alveolar  pressure, 
mixed  with  nitrogen,  was  passed  through  reduced  blood ;  to  obtain  the 
rate  of  reduction,  nitrogen,  free  from  oxygen,  was  passed  through 
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oxygenated  blood.  The  vertical  figures  represent  the  percentage 
saturation  of  blood  with  oxygen;  the  horizontal  figures  represent 
time  in  minutes. 

It  will  be  seen  that  at  room  temperature  (A),  the  rate  of  oxidation 
is  rapid,  but  the  rate  of  reduction  is  very  slow.  At  body  temperature 
the  rate  of  reduction  is  enormously  increased  (B);  but  at  body 
temperature  in  the  presence  of  carbonic  acid  the  two  rates  are 
practically  equal  (C) ;  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  employed  was  the 
same  as  that  which  pervades  the  body,  viz.,  at  a  tension  of  40  mm.  of 
mercury.    This  quantity  is  also  approximately  equal  to  that  present 


$0     t5      20 
mjuuUes. 


I7*c.  Ffwe  frcm  CO^ 


37*c  free  from  COa 


'       H      3     »     25     3d 
mjuuites. 

^7^0  40mm.  CO^ 


Pio.  290.— Onrrei  thoirlng  rate  of  oxidation  and  redaction  In  blood  ander  the  condltiona  described  In 
the  text ;  A,  at  room  temperature  (ir  C.) ;  B,  at  body  temperatore  ^87'  0.)*  C,  at  body  tempera- 
tue  wbfB  carbcm  dioxide  at  40  nun.  preaaare  was  added  to  the  nitrogen. 


in  the  alveolar  air.  The  curves  show  that  the  rate  of  reduction  is  in- 
creaaedy  but  the  rate  of  oxidation  is  a  little  lessened.  The  two  curves 
in  G  present  an  extraordinary  degree  of  symmetry,  so  wonderfully  has 
nature  adapted  the  conditions  of  life  in  order  that  the  needs  of  the 
body  may  be  served  by  a  substance  hiemoglobin  which  by  itself  is 
ill  adapted  for  the  purpose  of  oxygen  transport. 

In  order  therefore  to  understand  the  dissociation  of  oxygen  from 
hemoglobin  in  the  body,  we  must  study  it,  not  in  a  pure  solution, 
but  under  the  more  complex  conditions  actually  existing  in  the  body. 

2  A 
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Under  these  conditiona,  viz.,  in  the  preaence  of  potasaium  selte,  at 
37°  C,  and  in  the  presence  of  a  carbonic  acid  pressure  of  40  mm,  Hg, 
the  dissociation  curve  is  that  shown  in  the  next  diagram  (fig.  279). 

The  two  coloured  figures  (295  and  297)  should  be  carefdiy 
compared;  they  present  to  the  eye  graphically  the  superiority  ot 
hEemoglobin  as  an  oxygen  'carrier  when  it  is  present  in  the  actual 
blood,  over  that  which  it  possesses  in  a  pure  solution.    In  the  second 


Oxygen  Pressure  in  mm.  of  Mercury 


curve,  that  of  the  blood  itself,  it  will  be  seen  that  at  an  oxygen 
presaura  of  over  60  mm.  of  mercury  (the  pressure  in  the  lung  alveoli 
is  about  100)  the  blood  will  nearly  saturate  itself  with  oxygen,  and 
that  at  presaures  below  50  the  blood  loses  ita  oxygen  rapidly,  whilst 
at  10  mm.  pressure  it  is  nearly  completely  reduced.  As  the  rate  at 
which  oxygen  can  diffuse  out  of  the  capillaries  into  the  surrounding 
tissues  depends  upon  the  pressure  it  exerts  in  the  plasma,  it  is  ' 
important  that  the  haamc^lobin  of  the  blood  should  be  capable  of  a 
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considerable  degree  of  reduction  when  it  is  in  contact  with  fluid 
containing  oxygen  at  a  pressure  of  20  to  30  mm.  of  mercury. 

Carbonic  Add  in  Blood. — If  blood  is  divided  into  plasma  and 
oorpuscleSy  it  will  be  found  that  both  yield  carbonic  acid,  but  the 
yield  from  the  plasma  is  the  greater.  If  we  place  blood  in  a  vacuum 
it  bubbles,  and  gives  out  all  its  gases;  addition  of  a  weak  acid 
causes  no  further  liberation  of  carbonic  acid.  When  plasma  or 
serum  is  similarly  treated  the  gas  also  comes  off,  but  about  5  per 
cent,  of  the  carbonic  acid  is  fixed — that  is,  it  requires  the  addition  of 
some  stronger  acid,  such  as  phosphoric  or  tartaric  acid,  to  displace  it. 

One  hundred  volumes  of  venous  blood  contain  about  forty-six 
volumes  of  carbonic  acid.  Whether  this  is  in  solution  or  in  chemical 
combination  is  determined  by  ascertaining  the  tension  of  the  gas  in  the 
blood.  One  hundred  volumes  of  blood  plasma  would  dissolve  about 
an  equal  volume  of  the  gas  from  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic  acid,  if  its 
solubility  in  plasma  were  equal  to  that  in  water.  If,  then,  the  carbonic 
acid  were  in  a  state  of  solution,  its  tension  would  be  very  high,  but,  as 
we  have  seen,  it  proves  to  be  only  equal  to  about  5  per  cent,  of  an 
atmosphere  (that  is  approximately  equal  to  40  mm.  of  mercury). 
This  means  that  when  venous  blood  is  brought  into  an  atmosphere 
containing  5  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid,  the  blood  neither  gives  off 
any  carbonic  acid  nor  takes  up  any  from  that  atmosphere.  Hence 
the  remainder  of  the  gas,  41  per  cent.,  is  in  a  condition  of  chemical 
combination. 

Of  the  carbonic  acid  present  in  chemical  composition,  the  greater 
part  is  present  as  sodium  bicarbonate  (NaHCOs).  About  a  third  is 
in  loose  combination  with  the  proteins  of  the  blood,  and  a  small 
quantity  exists  as  normal  sodium  carbonate  (NagCOs). 

Differences  bet^veen  Arterial  and  Venous  Blood. — The  aver- 
age quantity  of  gas  that  can  be  extracted  from  arterial  and  venous 
blood  respectively  is : — 

Arterial  blood.  Venons  blood. 

Oxygen 20  8  to  12 

Nitrogen        ....               1  to  2  1  to  2 

Carbonic  acid         ...                  40  46  to  50 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  amount  of  nitrogen  which  is  simply 
dissolved  in  the  blood  from  the  air  is  small  in  amount.  It  has  no 
physiol(^cal  significance,  and  is  the  same  in  both  varieties  of  blood. 
The  important  distinction  between  arterial  and  venous  blood  is  in 
the  other  two  gases,  and  as  the  table  shows,  on  the  average  every 
100  C.C.  of  blood  which  pass  through  the  lungs  gain  8  c.c.  of  oxygen 
and  lose  6  c.c.  of  carbonic  acid.  We  will  now  study  the  mechanism 
by  which  this  gaseous  interchange  is  effected. 
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The  Mechanism  of  Gaseous  Bxchange  in  the  l»ung. 

1.  Oxygen, 

The  simplest  explanation  of  the  passage  of  oxygen  from  the  alveolar 
air  into  the  blood  is  that  the  process  is  one  of  diffusion.  This  view 
(which  is  generally  regarded  as  adequate  in  the  case  of  normal 
respiration)  can  be  maintained  if  it  can  be  proved  that  the  pressure 
of  oxygen  in  the  alveolar  air  is  as  great  or  greater  than  the  tension 
of  oxygen  in  the  arterial  blood,  and  therefore  a  fortiori  greater  than 
that  of  oxygen  in  the  venous  blood. 

The  conception  of  respiration  based  upon  this  view  would  be  that 
the  pressure  of  oxygen  in  the  air  of  the  alveoli  though  less  than  that 
in  the  atmosphere,  is  greater  than  that  in  venous  blood ;  hence  oxygen 
passes  from  the  alveolar  air  into  the  blood  plasma;  the  oxygen 
immediately  combines  with  the  haemoglobin,  and  thus  leaves  the 
plasma  free  to  absorb  more  oxygen;  and  this  goes  on  until  the 
hsemoglobin  is  entirely,  or  almost  entirely,  saturated  with  oxygen. 
The  reverse  change  occurs  in  the  tissues  when  the  partial  pressure 
.of  oxygen  is  lower  than  in  the  plasma,  or  in  the  lymph  that  bathes 
the  tissue  elements ;  the  plasma  parts  with  its  oxygen  to  the  lymph, 
the  lymph  to  the  tissues;  the  oxyhsemoglobin  then  undergoes  dis- 
sociation to  supply  more  oxygen  to  the  plasma  and  lymph,  and  thus 
in  turn  to  the  tissues  once  more.  This  goes  on  until  the  oxyhaemo- 
globin  loses  on  the  average  about  half  of  its  store  of  oxygen;  1 
C.C.  of  arterial  blood  contains  0-2  c.c.  oxygen;  1  c.c.  of  venous 
blood  contains  0-1  cc  oxygen. 

Haldane  and  Priestley  introduced  a  very  simple  method  of 
collecting  alveolar  air  which  has  the  advantage  of  being  applicable  to 
man.  A  piece  of  rubber  tubing  is  taken  about  1  inch  in  diameter 
and  about  4  feet  long.  A  mouthpiece  is  fitted  into  one  end.  About 
2  inches  from  the  mouthpiece  a  small  hole  is  made  into  which  is 
inserted  the  tube  of  a  gas-receiver,  or  sampling-tube,  as  in  the 
figure  (fig.  298).  The  gas-receiver  is  fitted  at  the  upper  end  with 
a  three-way  tap,  and  the  lower  end  is  also  closed  by  a  tap.  Before 
it  is  used,  it  is  filled  with  mercury.  The  subject  of  the  experi- 
ment breathes  normally  through  the  tube  for  a  time,  and  then, 
at  the  end  of  a  normal  inspiration,  he  expires  quickly  and  very 
deeply  through  the  mouthpiece  and  instantly  closes  it  with  his 
tongue.  The  lower  tap  of  the  receiver  is  then  turned,  and  as 
the  mercury  runs  out,  a  sample  of  the  air  takes  its  place  and 
fills  the  receiver;  this  sample  is  then  analysed.  A  second  experi- 
ment is  then  done,  in  which  the  subject  expires  deeply  at  the  end 
of  a  normal  expiration,  and  another  sample  obtained.      The  mean 
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result  of  the  two  analyses  represents  the  mean  composition  of  the 
alveolar  air.  Since  the  gaseous  interchange  between  the  blood  and 
the  alveolar  air  is  going  on  continuously,  it  is  evident  that  at  the 
end  of  inspiration  there  will  be  a  maximum  percentage  of  oxygen, 
and  a  minimum  percentage  of  carbonic  acid ;  the  converse  obtains 
at  the  end  of  expiration.  These  observers  proved  by  other  considera- 
tions which  it  is  unnecessary  to  go  into,  that  the  air  obtained  was 
really  the  alveolar  or  residual  air  unmixed  with  any  of  the  air  of  the 
"dead  space"  of  the  respiratory  passages. 

From  the  analysis  of  this  air,  they  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
the  normal  oxygen  pressure  in  it  is  13  per  cent,  of  an  atmosphere 
(that  is  approximately  equal  to  100  mm.  of  mercury). 

The  other  important  measurement,  namely  that  of  the  tension  of 
oxygen  in  the  blood,  is  made  by  Krogh's  tonometer  (p.  363),  and  the 
experiments  show   that    diffusion    is    quite    sufficient  to  account 
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Pio.  298.— Apparatofl  for  obtaining  alveolar  air. 

for  the  passage  of  oxygen  from  the  alveoli  to  the  blood.  The 
following  experiment  may  be  cited  as  an  example,  and  will  be  best 
understood  by  the  next  diagram  (fig.  299). 

It  shows  the  relations  between  the  pressures  of  oxygen  and 
carbonic  acid  in  the  air  of  the  lungs  and  the  blood  respectively. 
The  pressures  of  gas  are  measured  vertically,  and  expressed  as 
percentages  of  an  atmosphere;  the  horizontal  measurements  are 
those  of  time.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  experiment  consisted  of 
three  periods,  separated  by  the  vertical  lines  A  and  B.  During  the 
first  &nd  ladt  periods  the  animal  breathed  a  mixture  consisting  of 
14-7  per  cent,  oxygen,  and  the  remainder  nitrogen ;  in  the  middle 
period  ordinary  air  containing  nearly  21  per  cent,  of  oxygen  was 
breathed.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  oxygen  pressure  of  the  alveolar 
air  (dotted  Une)  is  always  higher  than  the  oxygen  tension  of  the 
arterial  blood  (continuous  black  line) ;  as  the  former  rises  the  latter 
rises,  and  vice  versa.    The  lower  part  of  the  diagram  shows  the 
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relationships  of  the  carbon  dioxide;  the  alveolar  tension  of  this  gas 
(dotted  line)  is  always  lower  than  that  of  the  arterial  blood  (continu- 
ous black  line).  It  will  further  be  noticed  that  the  pressure 
differences  are  less  in  the  case  of  carbonic  acid  than  in  that  of 
oxygen ;  this  coincides  with  the  ease  with  which  carbonic  acid  passes 
out  through  the  membrane  which  separates  the  blood  from  the  air. 


30      40      50      60      70      80      BO  minutes. 


Fio.  S99.— Diagram  to  represent  the  relationship  between  the  tensions  of  oxygen  and  carbon  dioxide 

iu  blood  and  alveolar  air  in  rabbit  (after  Krogh). 

Some  authorities  consider  that  in  cases  of  definite  oxygen  want, 
such  as  during  violent  muscular  exercise,  or  on  the  tops  of  high 
mountains,  the  lining  epithelium  of  the  pulmonary  alveoU  can,  by  a 
process  of  active  secretion,  transfer  oxygen  from  the  alveolar  air  to 
the  blood.  In  the  case  of  exercise  the  observations  made  by  different 
workers  are  at  variance,  whilst  at  high  altitudes  they  are  so  few  as 
to  make  further  work  desirable  before  physiologists  generally  can 
accept  the  possibility  of  the  secretion  of  oxygen  by  the  lung.    That 
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secretion  is  not  impossible  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  a  similar 
secretion  of  oxygen  is  known  to  occur  in  the  swim-bladder  of  certain 
fishes.  The  swim-bladder  corresponds  morphologically  with  the  lungs 
of  a  mammal,  and  the  oxygen  stored  in  it  is  far  in  excess  of  anything 
that  can  be  explained  by  mere  diffusion  from  the  sea-water.  This 
storage  of  oxygen,  moreover,  ceases  when  the  vagus  nerves  which 
supply  the  swim-bladder  are  divided. 

2.  Carbonic  Add, 

The  tension  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  alveolar  air  is  measured,  like 
that  of  oxygen,  by  the  method  of  Haldane  and  Priestley,  whilst  the 
tension  in  the  blood  is  measured  by  the  tonometer. 

The  tension  of  the  carbonic  acid  in  the  tissues  is  high,  but  one 
cannot  give  exact  figures ;  we  can  measure  the  tension  of  the  gas  in 
certain  secretions :  in  the  urine  it  is  9,  in  the  bile  7  per  cent.  The 
tension  in  the  cells  themselves  must  be  higher  stilL 

The  following  figures  (from  Predericq)  give  the  tension  of  carbonic 
dioxide  in  percentages  of  an  atmosphere : — 

Tissues     .  .        .        .        .        .        .        .  5to9    ^ 

Venous  blood 3*8  to  5 '4  [•  in  dog. 

Alveolar  air 2*8      J 

External  air 0*04 

The  arrow  indicates  the  direction  in  which  the  gas  passes,  namely, 
in  the  direction  of  pressure  from  the  tissues  to  the  atmosphere. 

In  view  of  the  above  figures  and  of  such  experiments  as  that  of 
Krogh,  cited  on  the  opposite  page,  and  having  regard  to  the  very  slight 
changes  in  the  tension  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  alveolar  air,  which  are 
capable  of  affecting  the  respiratory  centre  (a  subject  we  shall 
immediately  pass  to),  we  shall  adhere  to  the  view  that  diffusion 
explains  the  passage  of  that  gas  from  the  blood  to  the  alveolar 
air,  and  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  call  to  our  assistance  the  hypothesis 
that  secretory  activity  of  the  alveolar  epithelium  is  at  work. 

Oauae  and  Regulation  of  Respiration. 

There  are  three  factors,  each  of  which  plays  a  part  in  maintaining 
and  regulating  the  rhythmic  movements  of  respiration.  They  are 
the  respiratory  centre,  the  vagus  nerves,  and  the  chemical  condition 
of  the  blood 

1.  I%«  Respiratory  Centre. 

In  the  central  nervous  system  there  is  a  specialised  small  district 
called  the  respiratory  centre.  This  gives  out  impulses  which  travel 
down  the  spinal  cord  to  the  centres  of  the  spinal  nerves  that 
innervate  the  muscles  of  respiration.  It  also  receives  various  afferent 
fibres,  the  most  important  of  which  are  contained  in  the  trunk  of  the 
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vagus.  The  vagus  is  chiefly  an  afferent  nerve  in  relation  to  respira- 
tioJL  It,  however,  also  is  in  a  minor  degree  efferent,  for  it  supplies 
the  muscular  tissue  of  the  lungs  and  bronchial  tubes,  and  exercises  a 
trophic  influence  on  the  lui^. 

The  respiratory  centre  was  discovered  by  Flourens ;  it  is  situated 
at  the  tip  of  the  calamus  scriptorius,  and  coincides  in  position 
with  the  sensory  centre  of  the  vagus.  The  existence  of  subsidiary 
respiratory  centres  in  the  spinal  cord  has  been  mooted,  but  the 
baknoe  of  experimental  evidence  is  against  their  existence.  Flourens 
foimd  that  when  the  respiratory  centre  is  destroyed,  respiration  at 
once  ceases,  and  the  animal  dies.  He  therefore  called  it  the  "  vital 
knot"  (noBud  vitale). 

The  centre  is  aiOGdcted  not  only  by  the  afferent  impulses  which 
reach  it  by  such  nerves  as  the  vagus,  but  also  by  those  frem  the 
cerebrum;  so  that  we  have  a  limited  amount  of  voluntary  control 
over  the  respiratory  movements. 

The  respiratory  centre  is  probably  twofold,  consisting  of  an 
inspiratory  and  an  expiratory  centra  Of  these  two  the  inspiratory 
centre  is  so  much  the  more  active  that  its  importance  is  a  subject  of 
universal  agreement ;  whereas,  the  existence  of  an  expiratory  centre 
is  doubted  by  some  physiologists,  who  regard  expiration  as  a  mere 
cessation  of  the  active  process  of  inspiration,  and  a  mechanical  falling 
back  of  the  tissues  into  their  places. 

2.  Ths  Nervotis  Factor  in  Bespiration. 

During  normal  respiration,  as  opposed  to  forced  respiration,  an 
impulse  passes  from  the  lung  to  the  respiratory  centre  during  each 
complete  respiration.  This  has  been  discovered  by  placing  the 
vagus  on  non-polarisable  electrodes  connected  to  a  galvanometer, 
and  observing  the  current  of  action  which  accompanies  each  impulse. 
The  action-current  takes  place  at  the  height  of  each  inspiration. 

The  currents  that  occur  in  the  vagus  during  respiration  can  be 
investigated  with  the  capillary  electremeter,  as  was  done  by  Alcock 
and  Seemann ;  they  can  still  be  more  accurately  studied  by  the  use  of 
Einthoven's  string  galvanometer  (see  p.  121).  The  accompanying 
figures  (fig.  300)  are  reproduced  from  Einthoven's  work  on  the  sub- 
ject.   They  were  obtained  from  a  dog. 

In  fig.  300  A,  normal  respiration  was  taking  place,  and  the  line  B 
is  a  tracing  of  the  respiratory  movements ;  the  lowermost  line  (H)  is 
a  tracing  of  the  heart-beats.  The  top  tracing  (E)  is  a  photographic 
record  of  the  movement  of  the  quartz  fibre  in  the  galvanometer, 
which  was  connected  by  electrodes  to  the  vagus  nerva  The  vago- 
electrogram,  as  we  may  term  it,  shows  large  waves,  which  indicate  the 
changes  in  the  activity  of  the  nerve  in  reference  to  respiration ;  the 
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smaller  waves  upon  these  are  due  to  its  activity  in  reference  to  the 
heart.* 

Id  fig.  300  B,  a  condition  of  apnoea  was  produced  so  that  the  dc^ 
did  not  breathe  for  a  certain  time.  The  vf^gram  therefore  shews 
no  respiratory  waves;  and  the  variations  due  to  cardiac  action  are 
the  only  waves  seen. 

During  normal  respiration,  then,  it  seems  that  the  inspiratory 
centre  alone  is  active,  and  that  after  the  inspiration  has  reached  a 
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certain  point,  it  is  checked  by  an  impulse  (inhibitory)  coming  from 
the  lung  along  the  vagus. 

A  theoretical  question  arises  at  this  point:  Supposing  no 
inhibitory  impulse  came  up  the  vagus,  would  the  inspiration  ever 
cease  of  itself  ?  In  answer  to  this  question  we  may  say  at  once  that 
when  both  ra^  are  divided,  the  respirations  become  much  slower 
and  deeper,  but  they  do  not  entirely  cease.  If  this  were  the  whole 
case,  we  should  conclude   that  the  respiratory  centre  had  a  slow 
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inherent  rhythm,  which  was  quickened  by  the  vagus  impulses ;  but 
it  is  claimed  that  when  all  impulses,  both  from  the  brain  above  and 
the  sensory  nerves  below,  are  cut  ofif  from  the  respiratory  centre, 
the  respiratory  rhythm  ceases.  The  operation  is,  however,  a  very 
severe  one,  and  therefore  inconclusive. 

Leaving  the  question  of  normal  respiration,  we  may  proceed  to 
consider  the  impulses  passing  up  the  vagus  during  forced  respiration. 
The  presence  of  impulses  in  these  nerves  can  again  be  best  detected 
by  their  action-currents,  and  in  forced  inspiration  the  same  action- 
current  is  shown  by  the  galvanometer  as  we  have  just  mentioned 
occurs  during  normal  breathing;  it  can  also  be  induced  by  artificial 
inflation  of  the  lung.  When  the  lung  is  alternately  and  deeply 
inflated  and  deflated,  a  small  electrical  variation  frequently  appears 
also  in  the  vagus  nerve  during  each  deflation.  We  have,  therefore, 
evidence  that  a  nervous  impulse  is  passing  up  the  vagus  during  this 
period,  but  whether  this  impulse  of  the  expiratory  period  is  inhibitory 
to  an  expiratory  centre,  or  a  stimulus  to  an  inspiratory  centre,  is  very 
difficult  to  decide.  The  following  experiments  of  Head,  however, 
suggest  the  existence  of  a  double  centre. 

His  method  of  recording  the  movements  was  by  means  of  that  con- 
venient slip  of  the  diaphragm  which  is  found  in  rabbits  (see  p.  357). 

His  method  of  dividing  the  vagus  was  by  freezing  it ;  he  laid  it 
across  a  copper  wiro,  the  end  of  which  was  placed  in  a  freezing 
mixtura  This  method  is  free  from  the  disadvantage  which  a  cut 
with  a  knife  or  scissors  possesses,  namely,  a  stimulation  at  the 
moment  of  section.  On  dividing  one  vagus,  respiration  became 
slightly  slower  and  deeper ;  on  dividing  the  second  nerve,  this  effect 
was  much  more  marked. 

On  exciting  the  central  end  of  the  divided  nerve,  inspiratory 
efforts  increased  until  at  last  the  diaphragm  came  to  a  standstill  in 
the  inspiratory  position.  But  if  a  weak  stimulus  was  employed,  the 
reverse  was  the  case;  the  expiratory  efforts  increased,  inspiration 
becoming  weaker  and  weaker,  until  at  last  the  diaphragm  stopped  in 
the  position  of  expiration. 

These  facts  were  known  previously,  but  the  interpretation  of  them, 
in  the  light  of  further  experiments  now  to  be  described,  is  the 
following : — 

There  are  in  the  vagus  two  sets  of  fibres,  one  of  which  produces 
an  increased  activity  of  the  inspiratory  part  of  the  respiratory 
centre,  and  the  other  an  increased  activity  of  the  expiratory  part  of 
that  centre.  Stimulation  of  the  first  stops  expiration  and  produces 
inspiration ;  stimulation  of  the  second  does  the  reverse. 

The  question  now  is.  What  is  it  that  normally  produces  this 
alternate  stimulation  of  the  two  sets  of  fibres  ?  If  we  discover  this 
we  shall  discover  the  prime  moving  cause  in  the  alternation  of  the 
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inspinitoiy  and  expiratory  acta.  It  was  sought  and  found  in  the 
alternate  distension  and  contractioD  of  the  air-vesicles  of  the  lungs 
vrhere  the  vagns  terminations  are  situated. 

In  one  seriee  of  experiments  posUive  vmlilatum  was  perfonned; 
that  is,  air  was  pumped  repeatedly  into  the  lungs,  and  so  increased 
their  normal  distension ;  ttiis  was  found  to  decrease  the  inspiratory 
contractions  of  the  diaphragm,  until  at  last  tbey  ceased  altogether, 
and  the  diaphragm  stood  still  in  the  expiratory  position  (fig.  301,  A). 

In  a  second  series  of  experiments,  ntgative  ventilation  was  per- 
formed ;  that  is,  the  air  was  pumped  repeatedly  out  of  the  lungs,  and 
a  condition  of  collapse  of  the  air-vesicles  produced.  This  was  found 
to  increase  the  inspiratory  contractions  of  the  diaphragm,  expiration 
became  less  and  less,  and  at  last  the  diaphragm  assumed  the  position 
of  inspiratory  standstill  (fig.  301,  B). 

Head  r^ards  ordinary  respiration  as  an  alternate  positive  and 
negative  ventilation,  thoi^h  not  so  excessive  as  in  the  experiments 
just  described.     Inspiration  is  positive  ventilation,  and  so  provides 
the  nervous  mechanism  of  re- 
spiration with  a  stimulus  that 
leads  to  expiration.   Expiration 
is  a  n^ative  ventilation,  and 
so  provides  the  stimulus  that 
leads  to  inspiration. 

We  must  naturally  be  ou 
our  guard  i^ainst  r^aiding  the 
forcible  inflations  and  deflations 
produced  by  a  pump  as  com- 
pletely analogous  to  the  changes 
produced  in  the  lungs  by  or- 
dinary breathing;  nevertheless, 
the  two  sets  of  impulses  are 
undoubtedly  called  into  action  ^^  ^^  , 
if  the  respiratory  processes  are       'm«ita 

sufficiently  energetic,  and  of ,  ^JStLv"^,™n^t?"'vaiItii""n°'  (Ah™Hll(i°) 
the  two  sets  of  impulses,  those 

which  are  started  by  the  inspiratory  mo^'ement  play  a  more  active 
part  in  the  r^ulation  of  respiration  than  those  started  by  the  expira- 
tory movement,  so  much  so  that  in  unlaboured  breathing  they  alone 
need  be  considered. 

ApatBo.. — If  positive  and  negative  ventilation  are  used  together 
rapidly  and  alternately  at  a  rate  quicker  than  the  respiratory  rhythm, 
both  inspiratory  and  expiratory  processes  are  inhibited,  and  the  respira- 
tion ceases  for  a  short  time.  This  follows  naturally  from  the  experi- 
ments previously  described.  This  can  be  done  on  an  animal  with  a 
pair  of  bellows  fixed  to  a  tube  in  the  trachea ;  or  voluntarily  by  one- 
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Special  Respiratory  Acts. 

Coughing, — In  the  act  of  coughing  there  is  first  of  all  a  deep  in- 
spiration, followed  by  an  expiration ;  but  the  latter,  instead  of  being 
easy  and  uninterrupted,  as  in  normal  breathing,  is  obstructed,  the 
glottis  beiDg  momentarily  closed  by  the  approximation  of  the  vocal 
cords.  The  abdominal  muscles,  then  strongly  acting,  push  up  the 
viscera  against  the  diaphragm,  and  thus  make  pressure  on  the  air  in 
the  lungs  until  its  tension  is  sufficient  to  noisily  open  the  vocal  cords 
which  oppose  its  outward  passage.  In  this  way  considerable  force  i& 
exercised,  and  mucus  or  any  other  matter  that  nday  need  expulsion 
from  the  air-passages  is  quickly  and  sharply  expdled  by  the  out- 
streaming  current  of  air.  The  act  is  a  reflex  one,  the  sensory  surface 
which  is  excited  being  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx,  and  the 
superior  laryngeal  nerve  is  the  afferent  nerve;  stimulation  of  other 
parts  of  the  respiratory  mucous  membrane  will  also  produce  cough, 
and  the  poiat  of  bifurcation  of  the  trachea  is  specially  sensitiva 
Other  sensory  surfaces  may  also  act  as  the  "signal  8ur/<ie$"  for  a 
cough.  Thus,  a  cold  draught  on  the  skin,  or  tickling  the  external 
auditory  meatus,  in  some  people  will  set  up  a  cough. 

Sneezing, — The  same  remarks  that  apply  to  coughing  are  almost 
exactly  applicable  to  the  act  of  sneezing ;  but,  in  this  instance,  the 
blast  of  air,  on  escaping  from  the  lungs,  is  directed,  by  an  instinctive 
contraction  of  the  pUlars  of  the  fauces  and  descent  of  the  soft 
palate,  chiefly  through  the  nose,  and  any  offending  matter  is  thence 
expelled. 

The  "  signal  surface  "  is  usually  the  nasal  mucous  membrane,  but 
here,  as  in  coughing,  other  causes  (such  as  a  bright  light)  will  some- 
times set  the  reflex  going. 

Hiccough  is  an  involuntary  sudden  contraction  of  the  diaphragm, 
causing  an  inspiration  which  is  suddenly  arrested  by  the  closure  of  the 
glottis,  causing  a  characteristic  sound.    It  arises  from  gastric  irritation. 

Sn^ng  is  due  to  vibration  of  the  soft  palate. 

Sobbing  consists  of  a  series  of  convulsive  inspirations  at  the  moment 
of  which  the  glottis  is  partially  closed. 

Sighing  and  Yaiiming  are  emotional  forms  of  inspiration,  the  latter 
associated  with  stretching  movements  of  jaws  and  limbs.  They  appear 
to  be  efforts  of  nature  to  correct,  by  an  extra  deep  inspiration,  the 
venosity  of  the  blood  due  to  inactivity  produced  by  ennui  or  grief. 
Their  contagious  character  is  due  to  sympathy. 

There  are  many  other  abnormalities  of  the  respiratory  mechanism 
which  will  become  familiar  to  the  student  of  medicine  during  his 
clinical  studies.  We  may  mention  as  examples:  laryngismus  stri- 
dulus (the  spasmodic  croup  of  children);  this  is  a  nervous  affection 
due  to  increased  reflex  irritability  of  the  laryngeal  mechanism ;  the 
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fits  of  sufTocation  are  produced  by  tonic  spaam  of  the  adductor 
muscles  of  the  glottiB.  Asthma  is  another  nervous  affection,  and 
hae  been  already  briefly  referred  to  on  p.  349.  Whooping-cough  is  an 
infectiouB  disease,  the  poison  of  which  also  acts  on  the  nerrous 
respiratory  system. 
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Artificial  ResplratlOQ. 


In  eiperimentd  on  animals  in  which  it  is  necessary  to  open  the 
chest,  life  can  be  maintained  by  pumping  air  into  the  lungs ;  this  is 
done  by  means  of  some  form  of  pump  or  bellows,  the  delivery  tube 
of  which  IB  connected  to  the  trachea  by  a  cannula,  a  side  hole  in 
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which  provides  for  tho  escape  of  the  expired  air.    A  bottle  contain- 
ing the  ansBsthetic  is  placed  on  the  course  of  the  delivery  tube. 

Artificial  respiration  is  sometimes  necessary  in  man  to  restore 
normal  breathing,  as  for  instance  in  those  who  are  apparently  dead 
from  drowning.  In  such  cases  speed  in  commencing  the  artificial 
breathing,  and  perseverance  in  continuing  the  process  are  essential 
Many  have  been  restored  to  life  after  the  efforts  have  been  continued 
for  an  hour  or  more.  It  is  now  recognised  that  of  the  numerous 
methods  for  performing  artificial  respiration,  that  recently  introduced 
by  Schafer  is  the  simplest,  least  injurious,  and  most  effective.  The 
subject  is  laid  on  the  ground  in  the  prone  position,  with  a  thick 
folded  garment  under  Us  chest  The  operator  kneels  by  his  side 
or  athwart  him  facing  his  head,  and  places  his  hands  on  each  side 
over  the  lower  ribs.  He  slowly  throws  the  weight  of  his  body 
forwards,  and  thus  presses  upon  the  thorax  of  the  subject,  and 
forces  air  out  of  the  lungs  (fig.  302,  a)  ;  he  then  gradually  relaxes 
the  pressure  by  bringing  his  body  up  again,  but  without  removing 
his  hands  (fig.  302,  b).  This  is  repeated  regularly  at  the  rate  of 
twelve  to  fifteen  times  a  minute  until  normal  respiration  begins,  or 
until  all  hope  of  restoration  is  given  up. 

Ventilation. 

Some  observers  have  stated  that  certain  noxious  substances  are 
ordinarily  contained  in  expired  air  which  are  much  more  poisonous 
than  carbonic  acid,  but  more  careful  researches  have  failed  to  sub- 
stantiate this.  If  precautions  be  taken  by  absolute  cleanUness  to 
prevent  admixture  of  the  air  with  exhalations  from  skin,  teeth,  and 
clothes,  the  expired  air  only  contains  one  noxious  substance,  and  that 
is  carbonic  acid. 

Absolute  cleanliness  is,  however,  not  the  rule;  and  the  air  of 
rooms  becomes  stuffy  when  the  amount  of  expired  air  in  them  is  just 
so  much  as  to  raise  the  percentage  of  carbonic  acid  to  0*1  per  cent. 
An  adult  gives  off  about  0*6  cubic  feet  of  carbonic  acid  per  hour,  and 
if  he  is  supplied  with  1000  cubic  feet  of  fresh  air  per  hour,  he  will 
add  0*6  to  the  0-4  cubic  feet  of  carbonic  acid  it  already  contains;  in 
other  words,  the  percentage  of  that  gas  will  be  raised  to  0-1.  An 
hourly  supply  of  2000  cubic  feet  of  fresh  air  will  lower  the  percentage 
of  carbonic  acid  to  007,  and  of  3000  cubic  feet  to  0-06,  and  this  is 
the  supply  which  is  usually  recommended.  In  order  that  the  air  may 
be  renewed  without  giving  rise  to  draughts,  each  adult  should  be 
allotted  sufficient  space  in  a  room,  at  least  1000  cubic  feet 

Leonard  Hill  has  recently  stated  that  the  effects  of  bad  ventilation 
are  not  so  much  due  to  changes  in  the  chemical  composition  of  the 
air,  as  to  the  absence  of  movement  in  the  air;  moving  air  has  a 
stimulating,  and  still  air  a  depressing  effect. 


CHAPTER  XXVU 

THK  BBLATION    Olf   KESPIUATION   TO   OTHER   PK0CESSE3   IN  THK  BODY 

Wb  shall  ID  this  chapter  treat  of  the  relationship  between  respira- 
tion and  tho  circulation,  and  between  respiration  and  metabolism, 
and  in  conclusion  deal  with  certain  pathological  conditions,  which 
are  important  for  the  light  they  throw  upon  physiological  processes. 

The  Bffeot  of  Respiration  on  the  ClrculaUon. 
The  main  effect  of  respiration  on  the  circulation  is  shown  in  the 
accompanying  figure  (fig.  303).     It  will  be  noticed  that  the  arterial 
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pressure  rises  with  inspiration  and  falls  with  espiratlon,  but  that  the 
two  events  are  not  quite  synchronous,  the  rise  of  pieSBure  beginning  a 
little  later  than  the  inspiratory  act,  and  the  fall  a  little  later  than 
the  expiratory  act. 

It  will  also  be  seen  that  the  heart  beats  more  rapidly  during  tho 
tu  2  B 
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rise  of  blood-pressure  than  during  the  f  alL  This  difference  disappears 
when  the  vagi  are  cut.  Respiratory  undulations,  however,  are  still 
present,  though  not  so  marked  as  before;  hence  the  cardiac  variations 
are  not  their  sole  cause.  They  are  chiefly  the  result  of  the  mechanical 
conditions  dependent  on  the  lungs  and  heart  with  its  large  vessels 
being  contained  within  the  air-tight  thorax.  When  the  capacity  of 
the  chest  is  increased  in  inspiration,  the  tension  of  the  lung  tissue 
due  to  its  greater  expansion  is  increased ;  hence  the  difference  between 
the  intra-pleural  pressure  and  that  in  the  lungs  (which  is  atmos- 
pheric) becomes  more  marked,  for  the  difference  of  pressure  is  to  be 
measured  by  the  elastic  force  of  the  lung  tending  to  proddee  its 
collapse.  If  the  intra-thoracic  pressure  is  measured,  it  is  found  that 
it  varies  from  —  5  to  —  7  mnt  of  mercury  at  the  end  of  expiration  to 
—  30  at  the  end  of  a  deep  inspiration ;  that  is  to  say,  from  5  to  7  to 
30  mm.  less  than  the  atmospheric  pressure  (760  mm.  of  mercury). 
The  pressure  outside  the  heart  and  large  thoracic  vessels  is  corre- 
spondingly diminished  during  inspiration  to  the  same  extent,  and  pro- 
duces its  main  effect  (distension)  upon  the  veins  because  they  are  never 
fully  distended,  and  because  the  pressure  within  them  is  low.  This 
increase  in  the  "pressure  gradient"  (t.e.,  the  rcU$  of  fall  of  pressure) 
between  the  intra-  and  extra-thoraxiio  great  veins  results  in  a  pro- 
portionately more  rapid  flow  of  blood  into  the  thorax,  and  therefore 
into  the  right  side  of  the  heart ;  for  within  certain  limits  the  right 
heart  can  be  easily  .expanded  more  fully  if  a  greater  supply  of  blood 
is  provided.  Consequently,  the  output  from  the  right  side  of  the  heart 
increases,  and  thus  via  the  pulmonary  circuit  the  inflow  into  the  left 
side  of  the  heart  is  increased ;  in  its  turn,  therefore,  the  output  from 
the  left  ventricle  rises,  and  so  the  aortic  pressure  is  raised.  This 
effect  would  be  counteracted  if  the  aorta  and  its  branches  within  the 
thorax  were  as  easily  affected  by  changes  of  the  intra-thoracic  pressure 
as  are  the  thin-walled  and  easily  distensible  veins ;  the  thick  waU  of 
the  aorta  and  its  branches,  however,  prevents  them  from  undergoing 
much  change  of  this  kind  during  ordinary  breathing.  The  conditions 
in  the  veins  are  reversed  when,  with  the  expiratory  act,  the  thorax 
returns  to  its  former  size ;  therefore  the  arterial  blood-pressure  falls. 

The  effect  of  inspiration  on  arterial  blood-pressure  is  at  first 
assisted  by  the  pressure  of  the  diaphragm,  as  it  descends,  on  the 
abdominal  veins,  and  blood  is  thus  sent  upwards  into  the  chest  by 
the  vena  cava  inferior.  On  the  other  hand,  this  is  to  some  extent 
counterbalanced  by  the  obstruction  in  the  passage  of  the  blood 
downwards  in  the  abdominal  aorta,  and  upwards  from  the  veins  of 
the  lower  extremities,  but  again  the  veins  are  the  vessels  more  easily 
influenced  by  moderate  changes  in  external  pressura 

We  thus  see  that  these  various  physical  conditions  produce  during 
inspiration  an  increased  flow  of  blood  into  the  right  heart;  this 
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increased  supply  of  blood  is  then  passed  ma  the  pulmonary  circuit  to 
the  left  heart ;  this  takes  a  little  time ;  hence  it  is  that  the  effect  of 
inspiration  in  raising  arterial  pressure  is  not  seen  at  the  very  com- 
mencement of  the  inspiration.  In  fact,  in  some  animals  which 
normally  breathe  very  quickly  (for  instance,  the  rabbit),  inspiration 
LB  over,  and  the  next  expiration  has  begun  before  the  rise  of  blood- 
pressure  occurs.  By  making  a  rabbit  breathe  slowly  (Fredericq 
accompliahed  this  by  cooling  the  medulla  oblongata),  the  tracing 
obtained  is  similar  to  that  which  is  got  from  an  animal  like  a  dog, 
which  normally  breathes  slowly. 

The  delay  which  occurs  in  the  inspiratory  rise  of  arterial  blood-pressure  has 
beei  attributed  by  some  to  an  increase  of  the  capacity  of  the  pulmonary  capillaries 
brought  about  bv  the  distension  of  the  chest ;  this  sudden  increase  in  the  bed  of 
the  stream  would  temporarily  retard  the  rate  of  flow  through  the  pulmonary 
drcnit  Recent  research  has»  however,  shown  that  even  considerable  changes  in 
the  capacity  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  lung,  as,  for  instance,  by  shutting  off  the 
entire  circulation  of  one  lung  (Tigerstedt),  have  little  or  no  influence  on  the 
systemic  pressure ;  it  is  thererore  extremely  doubtful  whether  small  changes  such 
as  would  be  produced  in  ordinary  breathing  can  have  any  effect  on  the  inflow  into 
the  left  auride. 

When  the  chest  of  an  animal  is  freely  opened,  and  artificial 
respiration  performed  in  order  to  keep  it  alive,  respiratory  undulations 
on  the  arterial  pressure-curve  are  still  seen,  but  they  are  in  the 
reverse  direction.  These  obviously  cannot  be  produced  in  the 
mechanical  way  just  described.  The  forcible  inflation  with  air  at 
first  squeezes  more  blood  out  of  the  alveolar  capillaries,  that  is,  the 
capacity  of  these  vessels  is  diminished,  and  this  theoretically  might 
increase  the  quantity  of  blood  thrown  into  the  left  ventricle,  and  so 
cause  a  rise  of  arferial  pressure.  But  the  main  effect  of  increased 
mtra-alveolar  pressure  is  to  produce  an  increased  resistance  to  the  pul- 
monary circulation,  and  the  rate  of  flow  into  the  left  side  consequently 
&dls ;  the  aortic  pressure  therefore  falls,  while  the  pressure  in  the  pul- 
monary artery  rises.  If  the  high  positive  intrapulmonary  air- 
pressoie  persisted,  a  condition  would  soon  be  reached,  in  which  the 
increased  blood-pressure  in  the  pulmonary  artery  would  lead  to  a 
greater  flow«  and  the  aortic  blood-pressure  would  remain  constant ;  this, 
however,  has  been  shown  to  take  a  much  longer  time  than  an  ordinary 
respiration  period.  Hence  the  effect  of  inflations  of  the  lungs  at  the 
ordinary  respiration  rate  is  to  diminish  the  aortic  blood-pressure; 
this  rises  again,  for  the  opposite  reasons,  in  the  intervals  of  deflation 
which  correspond  te  expiration. 

If  artificial  respiration  is  performed  while  the  thorax  is  not  opened, 
a  further  complication  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  increased  intra- 
pleural pressure  decreases  the  rate  of  flow  of  blood  into  the  thorax, 
and  under  these  conditions  the  blood-pressure  in  the  pulmonary 
artery  faUs,  and  in  consequence  the  fall  in  the  aortic  blood-pressure 
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becomes  more  marked  with  each  inflation  than  it  does  when  the 
thorax  is  open. 

The  last  point  of  detail  we  have  to  consider  is  the  cause  of  the 
greater  frequency  of  the  heart  during  the  inspiratory  phase,  a 
phenomenon  which  is  evidently  due  to  lessening  of  vagus  action, 
since  the  inequality  of  the  heart-rate  disappears  when  the  vagi  are 
cut.  The  question  before  us  is,  What  is  the  cause  of  the  rhythm  in 
the  activity  of  the  vagus  centre?  There  appear  to  be  two  factors 
concerned  in  its  causation :  one  is  a  reflex  action,  the  other  is  what 
may  be  termed  a  central  overflow.    We  will  consider  these  separately. 

1.  The  reflex.  Stimulation  of  the  pulmonary  branches  of  the  vagus 
by  electrical  stimuli,  or  of  their  terminations  in  the  alveoli  by  certain 
irritating  vapours  such  as  bromine,  causes  a  reflex  inhibition  of  the 
heart ;  great  distension  of  the  alveoli  has  a  similar  efifect,  but  moderate 
distension,  such  as  occurs  in  an  ordinary  inspiration,  has  the  opposite 
reflex  effect,  causing  the  heart  to  beat  more  rapidly.  The  afferent 
fibres  from  the  pulmonary  alveoli  enter  the  bulb  by  the  upper  set  of 
the  rootlets  of  the  combined  glossopharyngeal*vagus-spinal  accessory 
nucleus  (the  a  group,  p.  249).  Sometimes  the  rootlets  of  this  group  are 
three  in  number,  sometimes  two.  When  there  are  two,  the  lower 
rootlet,  when  there  are  three,  the  lower  two  rootlets,  contain  the  fibres 
in  question  (Cadman). 

2.  The  overflow.  The  respiratory  centre  exhibits  alternate  phases 
of  activity,  or  what  is  termed  a  rhythmical  action.  It  is  in  close 
anatomical  connection  with  two  other  important  centres  in  the  bulb, 
namely,  the  cardio-inhibitory  and  the  vaso-motor  centres.  Consider- 
ing how  closely  these  three  centres  are  connected  by  association 
fibres,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  cells  of  the  two  latter  centres 
should  be  affected  by  the  rhythm  of  the  cells  of  the  respiratory 
centre,  and  the  term  overflow  is  an  expression  that  roughly  indicates 
what  occurs.  This  overflow  from  the  respiratory  centre  affects  its 
two  neighbours  in  the  same  way.  During  inspiration  the  activity 
of  both  the  cardio-inhibitory  centre  and  of  the  vaso-motor  centre  is 
diminished,  hence  the  heart  beats  faster.  The  factor  which  we  have 
termed  the  overflow  is  more  important  than  that  which  we  have 
described  as  the  reflex. 

These  facts  show  us  that  the  parallelism  of  the  respiratory  and 
arterial  pressiire -curves  is  not  merely  the  result  of  the  mechanical 
conditions  already  described,  though  these  are  the  most  important. 
But  in  the  normal  condition  with  the  thorax  closed,  and  the  vagi 
uncut,  certain  nervous  factors  come  also  into  play. 

Valsalva's  Experiment. — In  speaking  of  the  effects  of  expiration, 
we  have  considered  only  ordinary  quiet  expiration.  With  forced 
expiration,  there  is  considerable  impediment  to  the  circulation ;  this 
is  markedly  seen  in  what  is  called  Valsalva's  experiment.    This  con- 
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sists  in  making  a  forced  expiratory  effort  with  the  mouth  and  nose 
shut ;  the  effects  are  most  marked  in  people  with  an  easily  compres- 
sible thorax.  By  such  an  act  tha  intrathoracic  and  abdominal 
pressures  rise  so  greatly  that  the  outlets  of  the  veins  of  the  limbs, 
bead,  and  neck  into  the  thorax  are  blocked.  At  first,  the  blood  in 
the  abdominal  veins  is  drawn  on  into  the  right  heart ;  this  produces 
a  slight  rise  of  arterial  pressure ;  but  soon,  if  the  effort  is  continued, 
the  lungs  are  emptied  of  blood,  the  filling  of  the  right  heart  is 
opposed,  and  the  blood  is  dammed  back  in  the  peripheral  veins,  where 
the  pressure  rises  to  mean  arterial  pressure.  The  arterial  pressure 
begins  then  to  fall;  but  before  any  considerable  fall  occurs,  the 
expiratory  effort  ceases  from  exhaustion  of  the  subject  of  the  experi- 
ment, and  a  deep  inspiration  is  taken.  During  this  inspiration,  the 
blood  delivered  by  the  right  heart  is  all  used  in  the  filling  of  the 
comparatively  empty  pulmonary  vessels;  thus  several  beats  of  the 
left  ventricle  become  abortive,  and  produce  no  effect  on  the  radial 
artery;  the  face  blanches,  and  the  subject  becomes  faint  from  cerebral 
ansnua 

Asphyxia. 

Asphyxia  may  be  produced  in  various  ways:  for  example,  by 
the  prevention  of  the  due  entry  of  oxygen  into  the  blood,  either  by 
direct  obstruction  of  the  trachea  or  other  part  of  the  respiratory 
passages,  or  by  introducing  instead  of  ordinary  air  a  gas  devoid  of 
oxygen,  or  by  interference  with  the  due  interchange  of  gases  between 
the  air  and  the  blood. 

The  symptoms  of  asphyxia  may  be  roughly  divided  into  three 
stages:  (1)  the  stage  of  exaggerated  breathing;  (2)  the  stage  of  con- 
vulsions ;  (3)  the  stage  of  exhaustion. 

In  the  fint  stage  the  breathing  becomes  more  rapid,  and  at  the 
same  time  deeper  than  usual,  inspiration  at  first  being  especially 
exaggerated  and  prolonged.  The  muscles  of  extraordinary  inspiration 
are  called  into  action,  and  the  effort  to  respire  is  laboured  and  painful. 
This  is  soon  followed  by  a  similar  increase  in  the  expiratory  efforts, 
which  become  excessively  prolonged,  being  aided  by  all  the  muscles 
of  extraordinary  expiration.  During  this  stage,  which  lasts  a  vary- 
ing time  from  a  minute  upwards,  according  as  the  deprivation  of 
oxygen  is  sudden  or  gradual,  the  lips  become  blue,  the  eyes  are 
prominent,  and  the  expression  intensely  anxious.  The  prolonged 
respirations  are  accompanied  by  a  distinctly  audible  sound;  the 
muscles  attached  to  the  chest  stand  out  as  distinct  cords.  This  stage 
includes  the  two  conditions  hyperpnosa  (excessive  breathing)  and 
dyspnoea  (difficult  breathing),  which  follows  later.  It  is  due  to  the 
increasingly  powerful  stimulation  of  the  respiratory  centre  by  the 
increasingly  venous  blood. 
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In  the  second  stage,  which  is  not  marked  by  any  distinct  line  of 
demarcation  from  the  first,  the  violent  expiratory  efforts  become 
convulsive,  and  then  give  way,  in  men  and  other  warm-blooded 
animals,  to  general  convulsions,  which  arise  from  the  further  stimula- 
tion of  the  centres  in  brain  and  cord  by  venous  blood.  Spasms  of 
the  muscles  of  the  body  in  general  occur,  and  not  of  the  respiratory 
muscles  only.  The  convulsive  stage  is  a  short  one,  and  lasts  less 
than  a  minute. 

The  third  stage,  or  stage  of  exhaustion.  In  it  the  respirations  all 
but  cease,  the  spasms  give  way  to  flaccidity  of  the  muscles,  there  is 
insensibility,  the  conjunctivas  are  insensitive  and  the  pupils  are 
widely  dilated.  Evdry  now  and  then  a  prolonged  sighing  inspiration 
takes  place,  at  longer  and  longer  intervals,  until  breathing  ceases 
altogether,  and  death  ensues.  During  this  stage  the  pulse  is  scarcely 
to  be  felt,  but  the  heart  may  beat  for  some  seconds  after  the  respira- 
tion has  stopped.  The  condition  is  due  to  the  gradual  paralysis  of 
the  centres  by  the  prolonged  action  of  the  venous  blood.  This  stage 
may  last  three  minutes  and  upwards. 

After  death  from  asphyxia  it  is  found  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases  that  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  the  pulmonary  arteries,  and 
the  systemie  veins  are  gorged  with  dark,  almost  black,  blood,  and 
the  left  side  of  the  heart,  the  pulmonary  veins,  and  the  arteries  are 
empty.     The  explanation  of  these  appearances  may  be  thus  summar- 
ised: when  oxygenation  ceases,  venous  blood  at  first  passes  freely 
through  the  lungs  to  the  left  heart,  and  so  to  the  great  arteries. 
Owing  to  the  stimulation  of  the  vaso-motor  centres  by  the  venous 
blood,   the  arterioles,  particularly  those    of    the  splanchnic    area, 
are  constricted;  the  arterial  blood -pressure  therefore  rises,  and  the 
left  side  of  the  heart  becomes  distended.     The  highly  venous  blood 
passes  through  the  arterioles,  and,  favoured  by  the  laboured  respira- 
tory movements,  arrives  at  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  whidi  it 
fills  and  distends ;  the  right  side  of  the  heart  is  becoming  feebler  at 
the  same  time,  and  therefore  unable  to  effectively  discharge  its  blood 
through  the  pulmonary  circuit.     Simultaneously  the  left  ventricle  is 
also  becoming  weakened,  and  therefore  its  suction  action  dimipishes. 
In  this  way   the  blood   is  dammed   back  in  the  right  heart   and 
veins,  and  the  left  side  of  the  heart  therefore  gets  into  the  empty 
condition  in  which  it  is  found  after  deatL     Some  consider  that  the 
early  onset  of  rigor  mortis  in  the  left  ventricle  may  be  in  part  a 
cause  of  its  contracted  and  empty  condition. 

In  the  first  and  second  stages  of  asphyxia,  the  arterial  pressure 
rises  above  the  normal ;  this  is  due  to  the  constriction  of  the  arterioles 
which  is  in  part  produced  by  the  suprarenal  glands  pouring  out  moi^e 
adrenaline  into  the  circulation,  owing  to  their  being  stimulated  by 
the  excess  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  blood.     The  fall  of  pressure  in  the 
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last  stl^  ifl  mainly  due  to  heart  failura  If  the  vagi  are  Dot  divided 
previously,  the  rise  of  preseure  Ib  much  less,  and  the  hoart  beats  very 
bIowIj  :  this  enables  the  heart  to  last  longer,  and  ia  due  to  excitation 
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of  the  cardio-inhibitory  centre  by  venous  blood.  The  accompanying 
photMrrapb  of  a  tracing  (fig.  304),  which  I  owe  to  Dr  C.  J.  Martin, 
ahows  these  effectB ;  it  has  been  somewhat  reduced  in  size  for 
purposes    of    reproduction.      The  lower  tracing  ia   that  of  venoua 
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pressure  taken  with  a  salt  solution  manometer  from  the  jugular  vein. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  the  fall  of  arterial  pressure  is  accompanied 
with  a  great  rise  of  venous  pressure  due  to  the  venous  congestion  just 
described. 

The  Relation  of  Respiration  to  Nutrition. 

The  gaseous  interchanges  in  the  lungs  constitute  what  is  fre- 
quently termed  external  respiration.  Oxygen  obtains  an  entrance 
into  the  blood,  and  is  carried  to  the  tissues  in  the  loose  compound 
known  as  oxyhaemoglobin.  In  the  tissues,  this  compound  is  dis- 
sociated, and  the  respiratory  oxygen  is  utilised  by  the  tissue  elements 
for  the  combustion  processes  which  occur  consequent  on  their 
activity.  Of  the  ultimate  products,  carbonic  acid  and  a  portion  of 
the  water  find  an  outlet  by  the  lungs,  to  which  they  are  transported 
by  the  venous  blood.  The  gaseous  interchanges  in  the  tissues  con- 
stitute what  is  known  as  internal  or  tissue  respiration. 

Inspired  and  Expired  Air. — We  may  compare  the  composition  of 
the  inspired  or  atmospheric  air  with  that  of  the  expired  air  in  the 
following  table: — 


Oxygen  . 
Nitrogen 
Carbonic  acid 
Watery  vapour 
Temperature  . 


InAplred  air. 


Expired  air. 


20*96  vols,  per  cent 
79 
0-04     „ 

variable 


•« 


16*03  vols,  percent  I 

4*4       „  „  I 

saturated 
that  of  body  (37'' C.) 


The  chief  change  is  in  the  proportion  of  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid. 
The  loss  of  oxygen  is  about  5,  the  gain  in  carbonic  acid  about  4*5.  H 
the  inspired  and  expired  airs  are  carefully  measured  at  the  same 
temperature  and  barometric  pressure,  the  volume  of  expired  air  is  thus 
found  to  be  rather  less  than  that  of  the  inspired.*  The  conversion  of 
oxygen  into  carbonic  acid  would  not  cause  any  change  in  the  volume 
of  the  gas ;  for  a  molecule  of  oxygen  (Og)  would  give  rise  to  a  molecule 
of  carbonic  acid  (COg)  which  would  occupy  the  same  volume  (Avo- 
gadro's  law).  It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  carbon  is  not 
the  only  element  which  is  oxidised.  Fat  and  protein  contain  a 
number  of  atoms  of  hydrogen,  which,  during  metabolism,  are  oxidised 
to  form  water ;  a  small  amount  of  oxygen  is  also  us6d  in  the  formation 
of  urea.  Carbohydrates  contain  suflBcient  oxygen  in  their  own  mole- 
cules to  oxidise  their  hydrogen ;  hence  the  apparent  loss  of  oxygen  is 
least  when  a  vegetable  diet  (that  is,  one  consisting  largely  of  starch 

*  This  diminution  of  volume  will  cause  a  slight  rise  in  the  proportionate  vdnme 
of  nitrogen  per  cent 
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and  other  carbohydratee)  is  taken,  and  greateet  when  tiiucli  fat  and 
protein  are  eaten.     The  quotient   ^  *  i'     y^   is  called  tho  respirat(rry 


as  just  stated. 

The  amount  of  respiratory  interchange  of  gases  is  estimated  by 
enclosing  an  animal  in  an  air-tight  chamber,  except  that  there  is  a 
tube  entering  and  another  leaving  it ;  by  one  tube  oxygen  or  air  can 
enter,  and  is  measured  by  a  gas-meter  as  it  passes  in.  The  air  is 
drawn  through  the  chamber,  and  leaves  it  by  the  other  tube ;  this  air 
has  been  altered  by  the  respiration  of  the  animal,  and  in  it  the  car- 
bonic acid  and  water  are  estimated ;  it  is  drawn  into  bottles  containing 
a  known  amount  of  an  alkali ;  this  combines  with  the  carbonic  acid 
anil  is  increased  in  weight :  the  increase  in  weight  gives  the  amount 
of  carbonic  acid ;  the  alkali  used  in  Begnault  and  Reiset's  apparatus 
WM  potash;  Pettenkofer  used  baryta  water;  Haldane  recommends 
socla-lime.  The  water  is  estimated  in  bottles  containing  pumice 
moistened  with  sulphuric  acid. 

The  accompanying  drawing  (fig.  305)  shows  the  essential  part  of 
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the  simple  but  effective  apparatus  used  by  Haldane.  The  animal  is 
placed  in  the  vessel  A ;  air  is  sucked  through  the  apparatus  (which 
must  be  perfectly  air-tight)  by  a  water-pump  at  a  suitable  rata  The 
arrows  indicate  the  direction  in  which  the  air  passes.  It  goes  first 
through  two  Woul&*8  bottles,  1  and  2.  ito.  1  contains  soda-lime, 
which  freee  the  air  from  carbonic  acid ;  No.  2  contains  pimiice-stone 
moistened  with  sulphuric  acid,  which  frees  the  air  ^m  aqueous 
vapour.  The  pure,  dry  air  next  reaches  the  animal  chamber,  and  the 
animal  gives  off  to  it  carbonic  acid  and  aqueous  vapour.  It  passes 
then  through  the  three  bottles,  3, 4,  and  5.  No.  3  contains  pumice  and 
Bulphnrio  acid,  which  removes  the  water;  No.  4  contains  soda-lime, 
which  absorbs  the  carbonic  acid ;  and  No.  6  contains  pumice  and  sul- 
phuric acid,  which  absorbs  any  water  carried  over  from  bottle  4.  The 
increase  of  weight  in  bottle  3  at  the  end  of  a  given  time  (e.g.  an  hour) 
is  the  weight  of  water  given  off  by  the.  animal  in  that  time;  the  in- 
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crease  of  weight  in  bottles  4  and  5  weighed  together  gives  the  amount 
of  carbonic  acid  produced  by  the  animal  in  the  same  time. 

Banke  gives  the  following  numbers  from  experiments  made  on  a 
man,  who  was  taking  a  mixed  diet  consisting  of  100  grammes  of 
protein,  100  of  fat,  and  250  of  carbohydrate  in  the  twenty-four  hours. 
The  amount  of  oxygen  absorbed  in  the  same  time  was  666  grammes ; 
of  which  560  passed  off  as  carbonic  acid,  9  in  urea,  19  as  water 
formed  from  the  hydrogen  of  the  protein,  and  78  from  that  of  the  fat 

Vierordt  from  a  number  of  experiments  on  human  beings  gives  the 
following  average  numbers :  the  amount  of  oxygen  absorbed  in  the 
twenty-four  hours  is  744  grammes ;  this  leads  to  the  formation  of  900 
grammes  of  carboiiic  acid  (this  contains  about  half  a  pound  of  carbon) 
and  360  grammes  of  water. 

The  respiratory  interchange  is  lessened  during  sleep.  It  is  especi- 
ally small  in  the  winter  sleep  of  hibernating  animals.  During  hiber- 
nation the  respiratory  quotient  sinks  to  0*5,  so  that  the  animals 
actually  gain  weight  from  retention  of  oxygen.  Tliis  aspect  of  respira- 
tion is  essentially  so  much  a  part  of  "  metabolism  "  that  it  will  be  dealt 
with  more  in  detail  in  the  chapters  which  deal  with  that  subject 
(See  especially  the  respiration  calorimeter  in  Chap.  XLII.) 

Tissue  Respiration. — ^As  has  been  already  stated,  respiration 
may  be  divided  into  internal  or  tissue  respiration  and  external  or 
pulmonary  respiration.  External  respiration  is  much  the  less 
obscure,  and  we  have  treated  of  it  at  considerable  length,  not  only 
on  this  account,  but  also  on  account  of  the  very  frequent  impair- 
ments of  the  pulmonary  mechanism  which  are  met  with  in  disease. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  pulmonary  respiration  is 
but  the  means,  and  tissue  respiration  is  the  end. 

Tissue  respiration  consists  in  the  passage  of  oxygen  from  the 
blood  of  the  capillaries  to  the  cells  of  the  tissues,  and  the  passage 
of  carbonic  acid  in  the  reverse  direction.  This  gEtseous  interchange 
is  no  doubt  brought  about  by  a  simple  process  of  diffusion.     The 

oxygen  passes  out  of  the  plasma 
of  the  blood  through  the  capillary 
I- Blood       wall,  and  then  through  the  lymph 
Lymph       until  it  reaches  the  cell  in  which 
Muscle  Fibre    it  is  going    to  be  used,   which 
we  will  suppose  is  Ja  muscle  fibre 
Fio.  806.  (fig.  306).     In  order  that  a  con- 

stant stream  of  oxygen  may  pass 
from  the  blood  to  the  fibre,  there  must  be  a  difference  of  oxygen 
pressure  between  the  oxygen  dissolved  in  the  plasma,  and  that 
dissolved  in  the  lymph,  and  the  latter  must  be  at  a  greater  pressure 
than  that  dissolved  in  the  muscle  fibre.  The  amount  of  oxygen 
which  passes  will,  other  things  being  equal,  be  directly  proportional 
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to  these  pressure  differences,  and  as  the  amount  varies  greatly  at 
different  times,  it  is  obvious  that  the  pressure  differences  vary 
greatly  also.  When  the  muscle  is  at  rest,  the  oxygen  pressure  in 
the  capillaries  is  very  near  to  that  in  the  muscle  fibre ;  when  the 
muscle  is  active  and  using  large  quantities  of  oxygen,  the  intra- 
capillary  oxygen  pressure  is  much  greater  than  the  intra-muscular 
oxygen  pressure.  Such  a  change  might  be  brought  about  by  a  rise 
in  the  intra-capillary  oxygen  pressure,  or  a  fall  in  the  intra-muscular 
oxygen  pressure,  or  by  both  taking  place  simultaneously.  Let  us 
therefore  enquire  what  is  known  about  these  quantities. 

The  tension  of  oxygen  in  muscle  has  recently  been  calculated 
as  being  at  most  equal  to  19  mm.  of  mercury;  from  this  it  may 
vary  down  to  zero.  Within  these  limits  the  conditions  for  diffusion 
can  be  increased  by  a  drop  in  the  intra-muscular  oxygen  pressure. 

There  is,  in  addition,  a  mechanism  for  raising  the  intra-capillary 
oxygen  pressure.  This  is  the  increased  quantity  of  acid  (oarlxmic 
and  sarco-lactic  acids)  which  is  thrown  into  the  blood  as  the  result 
of  muscular  metabolism.  The  following  diagram  (fig.  307)  shows 
the  extent,  both  in  degree  and  time,  of  this  pouring  of  acid  into  the 
blood  as  the  result  of  a  tetanic  contraction  of  a  muscle  lasting  only 
a  few  seconds. 
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— ►  Time  in  seconds. 

Pio.  807.->Tlie  black  arva  reprenenU  the  lactic  arWl  thrown  into  the  blood  during  the  time  fallowing 
a  tetanMB  thav  lasted  84  necondR ;  the  work  dona  by  the  muscle  was  70  gramme-centimetres ;  tlie 
total  qaantity  of  lactic  acid  funned  was  0*008  grammes.  The  figures  on  the  vertical  line  represent 
fraet'ons  of  a  gramme  of  lactic  acid  per  second. 

In  glandular  structures  the  oxygen  pressure  is  higher  than 
in  muscle;  probably  owing  to  the  relatively  more  copious  blood- 
supply  of  glands,  equilibrium  is  more  readily  established  between 
the  blood  and  the  gland  cells,  the  oxygen  pressure  in  the  cells  being 
almost  that  present  in  venous  blood. 

The  quantity  of  oxygen  used  by  different  tissues  varies  not  only 
with  the  degree  of  their  activity,  but  also  with  the  nature  of  the 
tissues.  On  the  whole  it  may  be  said  that,  weight  for  weight, 
glandular  tissue  uses  most  oxygen;  next  in  order  come  the 
muscular  tissues,  and  last  of  all,  the  connective  tissues.  There  are 
some  important  tissues,  notably  the  nervous  system,  about  which 
little  is  known  in  this  connection.     The  amount  of  oxygen  used  by 
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an  organ  or  tieeue  per  gramme  per  minute  ia  called  ita  coefficient  of 
oxidation. 

Measurement  of  Coefficient  of  Oxidation. — The  method  adopted 
depends  upon  whether  the  observer  desires  to  ascertain  the 
coefficient  at  a  particular  moment  of  time,  or  its  average  value  over 
a  considerable  period.  If  the  former  is  desired,  it  is  necessary ; — 
(1)  to  estimate  the  gases  in  the  blood  going  to  and  emerging  from 
the  oi^an ;  this  is  performed  by  the  chemical  method  of  expelling  the 
oxygen  and  carbonic  acid  from  samples  of  the  arterial  and  venous 
blood  by  means  of  potassium  ferricyanide  and  tartaric  acid  respec- 
tively (see  p.  364);  (2)  to  determine  the  amount  of  blood  passing 
through  the  organ  in  a  given  time,  say  one  minute ;  and  (3)  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  experiment  the  oi^n  ia  weighed,  so  that  the 
gaseous  exchange  per  gramme  can  be  calculated. 


The  rate  of  the  flow  of  blood  through  an  organ  may  be  ascertained, 
either  by  directly  measuring  the  venous  blood  as  it  emerges  from 
the  organ,  or  by  a  very  simple  method  introduced  by  Brodie ;  the 
organ  is  enclosed  in  an  oncometer  connected  to  a  bellows  recorder ;  the 
issuing  vein  is  compressed  for  about  a  second,  and  the  blood  Sowing 
into  the  organ  causes  it  to  expand ;  the  lever  of  the  recorder  rises 
quickly  or  slowly  according  to  the  rate  at  which  the  blood  is  flowing 
into  the  organ.  The  recorder  is  first  calibrated  by  injecting  half  a 
cubic  centimetre  of  water  into  the  tubing  leading  to  it,  and  the 
position  of  the  lever  at  rest,  and  that  which  it  occupies  when  the 
oncometer  is  distended  by  half  a  cubic  centimetre  of  water  are 
marked  continuously  by  two  fixed  writing-points.  In  the  accom- 
panying figure,  obtained  from  an  experiment  on  a  kidney,  these  two 
lines  are  lettered  A  and  B.  The  surface  travels  at  a  quick  rate,  and 
the  time-tracing  T  shows  thirtieths  of  a  second.  The  line  C  is  trace') 
by  the  oncometer  lever. 
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At  the  point  D  the  renal  vein  was  compressed,  and  at  the  point 
£  the  compreseion  ceased.  From  D  to  E  the  inflowing  blood  caused 
the  kidney  to  expand  and  the  recording  lerer  to  rise.  It  crosses  the 
two  horizontal  lines  at  F  and  Cr  respectively.  During  this  time 
(F  to  G),  therefore,  half  a  cubic  centimetre  of  blood  entered  tbe 
kidney,  and  this  time  was  thirty-three  vibrations  of  the  time-marker, 
that   is    1-1    second.      Hence    the    rate    of    blood-flow   would    be 

— — j —  =  27-3  C.C.  of  blood  per  minute. 

In  order  to  measure  the  gaseous  exchange  of  an  organ  over  a 
long  period  the  organ  is  supplied  with  blood  which  alternately 
traverses  tbe  oi^n  and  aerates  itself  in  a  closed  chamber.  The 
amount  of  oxygen  in  the  chamber  is  kept  constant  by  tbe  addition  of 
that  gas  to  the  air  of  the  chamber  at  the  same  I'ate  at  which  the 
circulation  acquires  it.  The  amount  of  oxygen  so  added  is  measured. 
The  method  has  recently  been  applied  with  conspicuous  success  to 
the  gaseous  exchange  of  the  heart. 

SeUUi&n  of  Tissue  Respiration  to  Functional  Activity. 

In  all  organs,  so  far  as  is  known,  increased  activity  is  accom- 
panied  by  increased  oxidation. 

Much  interest  centres  about  the  question  of  the  order  of  time 
in  which  these  events  take  placa     This  matter  has  been  investigated 
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in  tbe  case  of  skeletal  muscle  and  the  submaxillary  gland  (6g.  309), 
both  of  which  organs  can  be  thrown  into  profound  activity  for  a  short 
Bpace  of  time ;  in  each  case  most  of  the  oxidation  follows  upon  the 
activity,  and  not  the  activity  upon  tbe  oxidation.  The  important 
inference  is  drawn  that  the  contraction  or  secretion,  as  the  case  may 
be,  is  not  caused  by  the  oxidation  in  the  sense  that  the  machinery  of  a 
locomotive  is  driven  by  the  enei^y  derived  from  the  oxidation  of  the 
coal ;  rather  is  the  mechanism  like  that  of  a  spring  which  is 
liberated  at  the  moment  of  doing  tbe  work,  and  has  to  be  rewound 
subsequently ;  the  process  of  rewinding  involves  oxidation.  In  the 
case  of  muscle,  the  heat-formation  which  occurs  in  tho  period 
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following  activity  only  takes  place  if  the  muscle  is  supplied  with 
oxygen.  The  output  of  carbonic  acid,  in  its  turn,  follows  upon  the 
intake  of  oxygen.  The  order  of  events  is  therefore  (1)  increase  of 
functional  activity,  (2)  increase  of  heat  formation  and  oxygen  taken 
in,  and  (3)  increase  of  carbonic  acid  put  out. 

The  following  table  shows  the  coefficients  of  oxidation  for  resting 
organs,  and  the  extent  to  which  they  are  increased  in  activity. 


Organ. 

1 

Condition  of  Rest. 

Oxygen  ased 

per  mlaate 

per  gramme 

of  organ. 

Condition  of 
Activity. 

Oxygen  lued 

perminnte 

per  gramme 

of  organ. 

Voluntary 
muscle. 

1 
Nerves  cut 
Tone  absent 

0-003  C.C. 

Tone  existing  in  rest 
Gentle  contraction. 
Active  contraction. 

0-006  cc 
0*020  ex. 
0-080  c.c 

Unstriped 
muscle. 

Resting 

0*004  C.C. 

Contracting. 

0-007  c.c. 

Heart. 

Very  slow  and 
feeble      con- 
tractions. 

0*007  c  c 

Normal  contractions. 
Very  active. 

0-05  c.c 
0-08  cc 

Submaxillary 
gland. 

Nerves  cut. 
Not  secreting. 

0*03  cc. 

Chorda  stimulation. 

0*10  cc 

Pancreas. 

0*03  cc. 

Secretion  after  injection 
of  secretin. 

0-10  cc 

Kidney. 
Intestines. 

Scanty  secretion. 

0*03  cc. 

After    injection    of 
diuretic 

0*10  cc. 

Not  absorbing. 

0*02  cc 

Absorbing  peptone. 

0*03  cc 

Liver. 

In      fasting 
animal. 

0-01  to 
0*02  cc 

In  fed  animal. 

0*03  to 
0*05  cc. 

Suprarenal 
gland. 

Normal. 

045  c.c 

•  •  • 

1 

1 

ft  •• 

In  many  cases  the  quantitative  relationships  have  not  been 
worked  out. 

Becent  research  has  shown  that  in  the  case  of  the  heart,  if  N  is 

the  number  of  beats  per  minute,  T,  the  maximum  blood -pressure 

which  is  attained  at  each  beat,  and  0,  the  amount  of  oxygen  used; 

NxT  . 
then  — ^zr—  is  a  constant  quantity,  unless  the  cardiac  muscle  is  itself 
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rendered  less  efficient,  as  may  be  done  by  the  use  of  drugs.  This  is 
in  agreement  with  a  series  of  researches  on  the  heat  given  out  by 
frogs'  muscle,  which  shows  that  the  heat  given  out  in  a  single 
contraction  varies  directly  with  the  tension  in  the  muscle.  The 
efficiency  of  the  heart  regarded  as  a  machine  seems  to  be  low  (about 
2  per  cent),  owing  perhaps  to  the  anatomical  disposition  of  the  strands 
of  fibres. 

InUnnty  of  Respiraiion. — ^Most  of  the  figures  relating  to  gaseous 
metabolism  given  in  the  preceding  paragraphs  were  obtained  from 
the  examination  of  the  tissues  and  organs  of  the  dog.  If  all  the 
tissues  were  examined  in  turn,  and  their  relative  weights  known, 
an  average  might  be  struck  which  would  give  the  gaseous  met- 
abolism for  the  body  taken  as  a  whole,  and  this  might  be  expressed 
as  the  amount  of  oxygen  used  per  minute  per  gramme  of  body- 
weight  An  easier  and  more  practicable  method,  however,  is  to  weigh 
the  animal,  and  then  from  the  composition  of  the  inspired  and 
expired  air  and  the  amount  of  oxygen  taken  in  and  given  out, 
calculate  how  much  is  retained  and  utilised.  In  the  dog,  the 
amount  is  about  0-016  c.c.  of  oxygen  per  minute  per  gramme  of 
body-weight  This  figure,  however,  is  not  the  same  in  all  animals, 
and  the  size  of  the  figure  will  indicate  what  we  may  term  the 
intensity  of  respiration.  Thus  in  cold-blooded  animals,  especially 
fishes  with  their  small  supply  of  oxygen,  the  figure  is  very  much 
smaller.  Among  warm-blooded  animals  great  variations  are  also 
seen ;  the  intensity  of  respiration,  for  instance,  is  much  greater  in 
birds  than  in  mammals.  Among  the  mammals,  the  intensity  of 
respiration  varies,  roughly,  inversely  with  the  size  of  the  animal; 
thus,  in  the  mouse,  an  animal  that  breathes  with  extreme  rapidity, 
the  intensity  is  probably  ten  to  fifteen  times  greater  than  in  the 
dog,  and  in  the  elephant  very  much  less.  In  man,  the  average  is 
about  half  that  in  the  dog,  that  is,  0-008  c.c.  of  oxygen  per 
gramme  of  body-weight  per  minute. 

Oxygen  Want. 

The  balance  between  the  demand  for  oxygen  and  the  supply 
may  be  upset  either  by  increasing  the  demand  or  decreasing  the 
supply. 

Oxygen  want  may  therefore  take  place  either  as  the  result  of 
violent  exercise  or  of  diminished  oxygen  pressure.  Normally  a  man 
takes  into  his  blood  about  400  c.c.  of  oxygen  per  minute,  in  sleep 
about  half  this,  and  in  such  exercise  as  is  afforded  by  the  pushing  of 
a  motor  bicycle  up  a  steep  hill,  3000  c.c.  per  minute  or  more  are 
absorbed  by  the  blood.  During  the  violent  contraction  of  a  muscle, 
the  blood-flow  through  it  is  momentarily  retarded,  though  over  a 
considerable  interval  of  time  it  is  much  increased.    Nevertheless 
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the  momentary  retardation  leads  to  a  certain  amount  of  oxygen 
want,  and  this  is  probably  the  cause  of  the  lactic  acid  output,  to 
which  we  have  drawn  attention  (see  pp.  381  and  395).  Lactic  acid 
production  in  muscle  indicates  incomplete  oxidation.  The  acid 
itself  probably  increases  the  blood-supply  to  the  muscle  automati- 
cally by  relaxing  the  arteriole  walls. 

The  symptoms  produced  by  exercise  and  by  decreased  pressare 
(as  in  mountain  sickness)  are  not  the  same,  probably  because  the 
former  is  accompanied  by  an  increase  in  the  production  of  carbonic 
acid  and  of  heat.  Indeed  most  of  the  symptoms  which  are  the 
ordinary  effects  of  exercise  are  due  probably  to  these  causes,  the 
actual  oxygen  supply  to  the  brain  being  adequate  during  exercise. 

Mowntain  Sickness. 

The  symptoms  of  mountain  sickness  differ  in  different  persons 
as  do  those  of  other  forms  of  intoxication.  In  one  person  vomiting 
will  be  the  prominent  feature,  in  another,  absence  of  self-restraint, 
in  a  third,  inability  to  perform  any  task,  such  as  arithmetic,  involving 
accurate  cerebral  processes.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  cause  is 
want  of  oxygen.  This  lack  of  oxygen  causes  the  production  of  the 
poisonous  materials,  which  affect  the  brain  and  produce  the  symptoms 
These  toxic  substances  are  no  doubt  products  of  incomplete  oxidation ; 
it  is  not  clear  how  far  these  are  produced  in  the  brain,  and  how  far 
they  are  carried  to  it  in  the  blood. 

In  considering  what  is  the  lowest  pressure  of  oxygen  consistent 
with  normal  function,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  with  limgs  of  a 
given  size  this  limiting  pressure  varies  directly  with  the  number  of 
c.c.  of  oxygen  which  must  be  absorbed  (Bohr). 

The  effect  of  exercise  is  to  increase  the  amount  of  oxygen 
required  by  the  tissues.  The  amount  of  oxygen  required  by  the 
same  person  under  different  circumstances  varies  very  much.  Thus 
Zuntz  resting  and  fasting  on  Monte  Bosa  required  only  259  c.c.  of 
oxygen  per  minute,  whilst  in  the  act  of  climbing  he  wanted  1329  c.c. 
of  oxygen  per  minute. 

In  the  former  condition  he  could  have  remained  in  comfort  at  an 
altitude  at  which  the  pressure  of  oxygen  in  his  alveoli  was  very  low, 
but  as  soon  as  he  made  any  effort  he  realised  that  this  pressure  of 
oxygen  was  insufficient  to  allow  him  to  do  muscular  work. 

Now  the  alveolar  pressure  depends  partly  on  the  barometric 
pressure,  and  partly  on  the  nature  of  the  respiration.  The  deeper 
the  respiration  the  more  nearly  does  the  pressure  of  oxygen  in  the 
alveoli  approximate  to  that  in  the  atmosphere  (i,e,  the  higher  is  the 
alveolar  pressure  of  oxygen).  Thus  it  happens  that  men  who  take 
deep  respirations  can  tolerate  altitudes  which  are  impossible  for 
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shallow  breathers.      This  is  illustrated  by  the  following    figures 
obtained  from  observations  on  three  different  men : — 


Subject  1 
«       2        . 

C.C  of  air 

insp&ation. 
270 
440 

Nnmber  of 
respintioDs 
per  m&nate. 

20 

14 

Height  in  meirw 

at  which  distress 

^as  felt. 

3300 

6000 

••       3        • 

700 

8 

6500 

Mountain  sickness  therefore  attacks  different  persons  at  different 
altitudes.  If  no  form  of  adaptation  took  place,  the  following  would 
be  the  approximate  pressures  of  oxygen  in  the  pulmonary  alveoli  at 
the  following  altitudes : — 

Sea  level        .  .100  mm. 

10,000  feet    .  .       59  mm. 

15,000  feet    .  .       38  mm. 

It  is  known  ihat  at  alveolar  pressures  of  60  mm.  or  thereabouts 
the  symptoms  of  oxygen  want  begin  in  an  artificial  chamber.  Inspec- 
tion of  the  dissociation  curve  of  human  blood,  p.  370,  will  show 
that  at  59  mm.  the  arterial  blood  might  be  upwards  of  85  per  cent, 
saturated  with  oxygen,  but  at  38  mm.  it  would  be  only  66  per  cent, 
saturated.  This  condition  of  the  blood  would  account  for  the 
symptoms. 

Methods  of  adaptation  to  high  altitudes.  —  Apart  from  the 
question  of  "training"  which  will  be  dealt  with  below,  adaptation 
takes  place  along  two  lines,  each  of  which  tends  to  bring  more 
oxygen  into  a  given  quantity  of  blood.  This  is  accomplished  (1)  by 
raising  the  alveolar  pressure  of  oxygen  higher  than  the  figures  given 
above ;  and  (2)  by  increasing  the  quantity  of  haemoglobin  in  the  blood. 
Ths  rise  in  alveolar  oxygen  pressure  is  brought  about  by  more 
rapid  breathing.  The  more  rapid  breathing  in  turn  is  the  result  of 
the  respiratory  centre  being  hustled  by  acid  formation  if  the  respira- 
tion slows  down.  There  is  therefore  more  oxygen  and  less  carbonic 
acid  in  the  alveolar  air  and  in  the  blood  than  there  otherwise  would 
be.  Actually,  the  oxygen  pressures  in  the  alveolar  air  were  found 
to  be: — 

Sea  level  .100  mm. 

10,000  feet    .  .       65  mm. 

15,000  feet    .  .      52  mm. 

The  chief  difference  is  naturally  at  the  greatest  altitude.  Here, 
instead  of  the  alveolar  oxygen  pressure  being  38  mm.  it  is  52  mm. ; 
the  blood  could  therefore  become  about  80  per  cent,  instead  of  66  per 
cent,  saturated  with  oxygen — a  very  material  increase.  Moreover, 
since  the  rate  at  which  the  blood  becomes  oxygenated  is  directly 
proportional  to  the  oxygen  pressure,  the  difference  between  38  mm. 
and  52  mm.  is  most  beneficial.     Hie  figures  for  the  peixentage 

2  c 
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saturation  are  obtained  by  employing  the  dissociation  curve  for  blood 
at  40  mm.  carbonic  acid  pressure.  The  legitimacy  of  this  may  be 
questioned,  since  the  carbonic  acid  pressure  in  the  blood  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  15,000  feet  is  only  about  25  mm.*  The  curve  is,  however, 
true  for  the  blood  at  all  altitudes  since  the  reaction  of  the  blood 
remains  the  same  (or  may  shift  a  trifling  amount  to  the  acid  side), 
some  other  less  volatile  acid  making  up  for  the  deficiency  in  carbonic 
acid. 

Increase  of  hoemogldbin  in  the  blood. — At  high  altitudes  the 
number  of  corpuscles  per  cubic  millimetre  in  human  blood  is  said  to 
be  excessiva  Some  caution  is  necessary  in  attributing  physiological 
significance  to  such  statements,  for  they  may  be  in  part  illusory.  In 
balloon  ascents,  for  instance,  the  number  of  corpuscles  in  blood  may 
increase  very  rapidly.  This  is  not  due  to  fresh  formation  of  blood, 
but  to  the  excessive  secretion  of  lymph,  which  leads  to  concentration 
of  the  blood.  Nevertheless,  in  animals  kept  at  high  altitudes  for 
some  days  there  is  an  actual  increase  in  the  formation  of  corpuscles, 
as  shown  by  the  appearance  of  nucleated  corpuscles  thrust  into  the 
blood  by  the  bone-marrow,  and  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  iron  in 
the  blood  at  the  expense  of  the  quantity  of  that  element  in  the  liver. 

Training,  —  We  have  seen  that  a  factor  in  the  onset  of 
mountain  sickness  is  the  amount  of  oxygen  which  passes  through 
the  lung  epithelium.  It  is  a  matter  of  experience  that  from 
various  causes  an  individual  can  do  the  same  amount  of  muscular 
work,  such  as  performing  the  same  mountain-climb,  with  a  less 
degree  of  metabolism  after  training.  This  is  in  part  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  trained  person  has  lost  unnecessary  weight,  and  in  part 
because  he  uses  his  muscles  to  better  advantage.  Thus  every  unit  of 
energy  spent  in  work  demanded  a  total  expenditure  of  energy  of  7 
units  in  the  case  of  an  untrained  town-dweller,  5  units  in  the  case 
of  a  partially  trained  tourist,  and  3-3  units  in  the  case  of  an  Alpine 
porter.  Therefore,  in  the  same  climb,  the  Alpine  carrier  would  only 
suffer  half  the  increase  of  metabolism  that  the  town-dweller  would. 
He  would  therefore  need  correspondingly  less  oxygen,  and  he  could 
reach  a  height  at  which  he  would  have  a  correSspondingly  lower 
alveolar  oxygen  tension. 

Respiration  at'  High  Pressures. 

Prolonged  exposure  to  pressures  of  oxygen,  equal  to  1300  to  1400 
mm.  of  mercury,  induces  pneumonia,  and  death  rapidly  follows.    It  is 

*  The  diminution  of  carbonic  acid  tension  in  alveolar  air  and  blood  is  termed 
acapnia^  and  Thorso  attributed  mountain  siclcness  to  tliis  condition.  Although 
this  view  is  incorrect,  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that  carbonic  acid  is  not  a  mere 
waste  product,  but  performs  certain  duties  in  the  body  (stimulatinff  respiration 
and  assisting  the  dissociation  of  oxy hoemoglobin) ;  in  certain  conditions,  aa  ia 
shock,  acapnia  is  an  important  factor. 
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not  possible,  therefore,  for  men  to  work  in  air  which  is  compressed 
to  the  extent  of  producing  so  great  a  pressure  of  oxygen. 

Caisson  disease. — In  the  boring  of  tunnels  and  in  carrying  out 
operations  in  the  beds  of  rivers,  it  is  usual  to  sink  an  iron  tuoe  in 
which  the  men  work.  This  tube  or  caisson  is  closed  except  at  the 
end  at  which  the  work  is  progressing,  and  the  water  is  prevented 
from  inundating  it  by  pumping  air  into  it  at  a  pressure  higher 
than  that  of  the  water.  The  men  enter  through  a  chamber  with 
double  doors  or  "air-lock."  In  this  chamber  the  pressure  can  be 
raised  or  lowered.  The  pressure  in  the  caisson  rarely  exceeds 
4  atmospheres,  which  corresponds  to  about  600  mm.  of  oxygen; 
at  this  pressure  the  workers  do  not  suffer  whilst  they  are  in  the 
caisson,  but  grave  symptoms  may  take  place  shortly  after  they  have 
come  out.  Similar  symptoms  are  experienced  by  divers  who  come  to 
the  surface  from  great  depths.  The  symptoms  may  take  the  form  of 
paralysis,  vomiting,  severe  abdominal  pain,  vertigo,  etc.  They  are  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  plasma,  and  indeed  all  the  fluids  which  permeate 
the  organs  of  the  body,  become  saturated  with  oxygen  and  nitrogen 
at  the  pressure  of  the  caisson,  and  therefore  when  the  pressure 
is  suddenly  removed,  minute  bubbles  form  throughout  the  body 
sind  injure  such  tissues  as  the  spinal  cord,  or  produce  blockage 
of  the  vessels.  Short  hours  are  necessary  for  caisson  workers,  for 
then  the  body  has  not  time  to  get  saturated  with  air  at  the  caisson 
pressure,  and  in  all  cases  "decompression"  must  be  gradual  and 
slow;  this  gradual  release  from  pressure  is  accomplished  in  the 
"  aii'-lock."    The  dangers  we  have  mentioned  then  cease  to  exist. 

The  atmospheric  gases  are  specially  soluble  in  fat;  fat  people 
are  therefore  very  susceptible  to  caisson  disease,  and  should,  in  fact, 
be  prohibited  from  labour  in  caissons. 

Carbon  Monoxide  Poisoning. 

The  fatal  effects  often  produced  by  this  gas  (as  in  accidents  from 
burning  charcoal  stoves  in  small  close  rooms,  or  where  there  is  an 
escape  of  coal  gas),  are  due  to  its  entering  into  combination  with  the 
haemoglobin  of  the  blood-corpuscles,  and  thus  hindering  their  oxygen- 
carrying  function.  In  an  atmosphere  containing  both  oxygen  and 
carbon  monoxide,  the  relative  quantities  of  the  two  gases  which  the 
hsemoglobin  will  absorb  varies  with  the  partial  pressure  of  the 
gases.  The  aflSnity  of  haemoglobin  for  carbon  monoxide  is,  how- 
ever^ much  greater  than  its  affinity  for  oxygen,  and  the  compound 
formed — carboxyhsemoglobin — is  much  more  stable  than  oxyhsemo- 
globin  is.  If,  therefore,  any  considerable  quantity  of  carbon  mon- 
oxide is  present  in  the  air,  the  hsemoglobin  will  be  almost  completely 
charged  with  carboxyhsemoglobin,  and  asphyxia  would  follow.  If 
the  patient  is  given  pure  oxygen  to  breathe  even  at  a  late  stage, 
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two  things  will  happen: — (1)  The  blood  will  take  up  in  simple 
physical  solution  alwut  seven  times  as  much  oxygen  as  when  exposed 
to  air,  and  this  may  be  sufficient  to  carry  on  life ;  (2)  as  r^ards  the 
saturation  of  the  hsemoglobin,  the  balance  is  now  in  favour  of  the 
oxygen,  weak  as  its  affinity  for  hEem<^lobin  is,  and  the  carbon 
monoxide  gradually  works  its  way  out  of  the  body. 

Cheyne-Stokea  Refq^iration. 

This  is  a  condition  in  which  the  breathing  waxes  and  wanes  to  a 
remarkable  degree  (6g.  310).  It  is  an  elaboration  of  the  type  of 
respiration  which  is  often  seen  during  sleep  in  perfectly  healthy 
people.  The  condition  was  first  observed  by  the  two  Dublin 
physicians  whose  names  it  bears.  It  may  be  induced  in  normal 
persons  if  they  make  themselves  pant  violently  tor  1-2  minutes. 
If  then  respiration  is  allowed  to  take  its  own  course,  there  will  first 
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bo  a  pause  (apnoea),  then  Cheyne-Stokes  respiration  will  be  set  up, 
The  groups  will  become  less  and  less  distinct,  and  respiration  wlU 
ultimately  become  normal.  The  explanation  of  this  phenomenon 
is  as  follows  :— 

The  panting  causes  an  undue  amount  of  carbonic  acid  to  leave 
the  body,  with  the  result  that  the  carbonic  acid  tension  in  the  blood 
and  in  the  tissues  sinks  to  perhaps  a  quarter  or  a  third  of  its  usual 
value.  Already  we  have  seen  that  carbonic  acid  Is  an  active  stimulant 
to  the  respiratory  centre,  and  its  removal  causes  respiration  to  cease, 
hence  the  apncea.  But  during  the  apnceic  period  the  arterial  blood 
becomes  less  and  less  oxygenated,  with  the  result  that  lactic  acid 
formation  (a  cojtstant  result  of  oxygen  want)  takes  place  in  the  tissues ; 
the  lactic  acid,  like  carbonic  acid,  stimulates  the  respiratory  centre, 
which  remains  active  till  the  advent  of  oxygen  causes  oxidation  of 
the  acid;  there  is  then  another  pause,  and  so  on.  Cheyne-Stokea 
breathing  is  dependent,  then,  on  oxygen  want. 
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"  If  from  any  cause,  such  as  cerebral  haemorrhage  or  circulatory 
failure,  the  circulation  through  the  respiratory  centre  is  interfered 
with,  or  if  the  absorption  of  oxj'gen  is  interfered  with  by  such  causes 
aa  diminiBhed  barometric  pressure  or  pathological  conditions  in 
the  lungs,  the  occurrence  of  periodic  or  Cheyne-Stokes  breathing 
becomes  easily  intelligible." — (Haldane  and  Douglas). 

Pathological  Cheyne-Stokes  respiration  may  be  removed  by 
administration  either  of  oxygen  or  of  carbonic  acid. 

Pembrey  and  Pitts  have  also  taken  tracings  of  the  same  condition 
in  the  hibernating  dormouse,  hedgehog,  marmot,  and  bat.  In  some 
cages  the  respiration  has  the  typical  Cheyne-Stokea  character,  with  a 
gradual  waxing  and  waning.  In  other  cases  periods  of  respiratory 
activity  alternate  with  periods  of  apntea,  but  all  the  respiratory 
efforta  are  about  equal  in  force.     This  is  known  as  Biot's  respiration, 
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and  is  illustrated  by  the  accompanying   illustration  taken  from  a 
hibernating  dormouse. 

Diabetic  Coma, 

In  the  preceding  chapter  conditions  have  been  considered  which 
depend  upon  the  stimulus  given  to  the  respiratory  centre  by  the  con- 
dition of  the  gaaes  in  the  blood.  Carbonic  acid  is,  however,  not 
the  only  body  capable  of  affecting  the  respiratory  centre;  lactic 
acid,  as  we  have  just  seen,  will  stimulate  it,  and  probably  all  other 
acids  in  solution  will  do  the  same.  If,  therefore,  other  acid  radicals 
are  thrown  into  the  blood,  the  respiration  will  increase  till  the 
amount  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  blood  is  proportionally  decreased. 
It  is  the  total  concentration  of  such  radicals,  or  rather  of  the 
hydrogen  ions  which  they  carry  in  their  wake,  that  remains  a 
constant  factor.  In  diabetic  coma  other  acids  {e.(f.,  hydroxyhutyric) 
make  their  appearance,  and  the  respiration  is  exa^erated  till  only 
a  small  amount  of  carbonic  acid  remaina 


CHAPTEE  XXVIII 

THB  CHEMICAL  COMPOSITION  OF  THE  BODT 

The  elements  found  in  the  body  are  carbon,  nitrogen,  hydrogen, 
oxygen,  sulphur,  phosphonis,  fluorine,  chlorine,  iodine,  silicon,  sodium, 
potassium,  calcium,  magnesium,  lithium,  iron,  and  occasionally  traces 
of  manganese,  copper,  and  lead. 

Of  these,  very  few  occur  in  the  free  state.  Oxygen  (to  a  small 
extent)  and  nitrogen  are  found  dissolved  in  the  blood ;  hydrogen  is 
formed  by  putrefaction  in  the  alimentary  canal.  With  some  few 
exceptions  such  as  these,  the  elements  enumerated  above  are  found 
combined  with  one  another  to  form  compounds. 

The  oompounds,  or,  as  they  are  frequently  termed  in  physiology, 
the  proadmcUe  principles,  found  in  the  body  are  divided  into — 

(1)  Mineral  or  inorganic  compounds. 

(2)  Organic  compounds,  or  compounds  of  carbon. 

The  inorganic  oompounds  present  are  water,  various  acids  (such 
as  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  gastric  juice),  ammonia  (as  in  the  urine), 
and  numerous  salts,  such  as  calcium  phosphate  in  bone,  sodium  chloride 
in  blood  and  urine,  and  many  others. 

The  organic  compounds  are  more  numerous ;  they  may  be  sub- 
divided into — 

(Proteim — «.</.,  albumin,  myosin,  casein,  gelatin,  etc. 
Nitrogenous         -I  Simpler  nitrogenous  bodies — e.g,^  lecithin,  urea, 

[    creatine. 

fFcUs — e.ff,t  butter,  ftits  of  adipose  tissue. 
Carbohyarates-'e,g.<,  sugar,  starch. 
Simpl^  organic  hodies-e.g..  cholesterin,  lactic 
acid. 

The  subdivision  of  the  organic  proximate  principles  into  proteins, 
fats,  and  carbohydrates  forms  the  starting-pQint  of  chemical  physiology. 

Carbohydrates. 

The  Carbohydrates  are  foimd  chiefly  in  vegetable  tissues,  and 
many  of  them  form  important  foods.  Some  carbohydrates  are,  how- 
ever, found  in  or  formed  by  the  animal  organism.    The  most  important 
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of  ibeee  are  glycogen,  or  animal  starch ;  dextrose ;  and  lactose,  or  milk 
sugar. 

The  carbohydrates  may  be  conveniently  defined  as  compounds  of 
carbon,  hydn^en,  and  oxygen,  the  two  last-named  elements  being  in 
the  proportion  in  which  they  occur  in  water.  But  this  definition  is 
only  a  rough  one,  and  if  pushed  too  far  would  include  many  substances 
such  as  acetic  acid,  lactic  acid,  and  inosite,  which  are  not  carbohydrates. 
Besearch  has  shown  that  the  chemical  constitution  of  the  simplest 
carbohydrateB  is  that  of  an  aldehyde,  or  a  ketone,  and  that  the  more 
complex  carbohydrates  are  condensation  products  of  the  simple  ones. 
In  order,  therefore,  that  we  may  understand  the  constitution  of  these 
substances,  it  is  first  necessary  that  we  should  imderstand  what  is 
meant  by  the  terms  aldehyde  and  keton& 

A  primary  alcohol  is  one  in  which  the  hydroxyl  (OH)  and  two 
hydrogen  atoms  are  attached  to  the  same  carbon  atom ;  it,  therefore, 
contains  the  group  GH2OII.  Thus  the  formula  for  common  alcohol 
(primary  ethyl  alcohol)  is 

CH3.CH2OH. 

The  formula  for  the  next  alcohol  of  the  same  series  (primary 
propyl  alcohol)  is 

CHg .  Cfi2  •  CrigOrl. 

If  a  primary  alcohol  is  oxidiisied,  the  first  oxidation  product  is 
called  an  aldehyde  ;  thus  ethyl  alcohol  yields  acetic  aldehyde : — 

CH,.CH„OH   +  O  =  CH3.COH   +  H2O. 

[Btbyl  alcohol.]  [Acetic  aldehyde.] 

The  typical  group  COH  of  the  aldehyde  is  not  stable,  but  is  easily 
oxidisable  to  form  the  group  COOH  (carboxyl),  and  the  compoimd  so 
formed  is  called  an  acid ;  in  this  way  acetic  aldehyde  forms  acetic 
acid: — 

CH3.COH  +  O  =  CH3.COOH. 

[  Acetic  aldehyde.  ]  [Acetic  acid.  ] 

The  majority  of  the  simple  sugars  are  aldehydes  of  more  complex 
alcohols  than  this ;  they  are  spoken  of  as  cUdoees.  The  readiness  with 
which  aldehydes  are  oxidisable  renders  them  powerful  reducing  agents, 
and  this  furnishes  us  with  some  of  the  tests  for  the  sugars. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  case  of  the  ketones.  A  secondary  alcohol  is 
one  in  which  the  OH  group  and  one  hydrogen  atom  are  attached  to  the 
same  carbon  atom ;  thus  secondary  propyl  alcohol  has  the  formula 

CH3.CHOH.CH3. 

Its  typical  group  is  therefore  CHOH.    When  this  is  oxidised,  the 
first  oxidation  product  is  called  a  ketone,  thus : — 

CHj.CHOH.CHj  +  O  =  CH3.CO.CH3  +   H2O. 

[Beconoaiy  propyl  alcohoL]  (Propyl  ketone  or  acetone.] 

It  therefore  contains  the  group  CO. 

Some  of  the  sugars  are  ketones  of  more  complex  alcohols ;  these 
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are  called  ketoses.    The  only  one  of  these  which  is  of  phyHiological 
interest  is  IsBvulose. 

The  alcohols  of  which  we  have  already  spoken  are  called  manatcmic^ 
because  they  contain  only  one  OH  group.  Those  which  contain  two 
OH  groups  (such  as  glycol)  are  called  diatomic ;  those  which  contain 
three  OH  groups  (such  as  glycerin)  are  called  triatomic ;  and  so  on. 
The  hexatomic  alcohols  are  those  which  contain  six  OH  groups.  Three 
of  these  hexatomic  alcohols  with  the  formula  C^Hg  (OH)^  are  of 
physiological  interest ;  they  are  isomerides,  and  their  names  are  sorbite, 
mannite,  and  dulcite.  By  careful  oxidation  their  aldehydes  and 
ketones  can  be  obtlbined ;  these  are  the  simple  sugars ;  thus»  dextrose 
is  the  aldehyde  of  sorbite;  mannose  is  the  aldehyde  of  mannite; 
Isevulose  is  the  ketone  of  mannite ;  and  galactose  is  the  aldehyde  of 
dulcite.  These  sugars  all  have  the  empirical  formula  GqILiJO^  They 
furnish  an  excellent  example  of  what  is  called  stereochemical 
isomerism ;  that  is,  the  position  of  the  atoms  or  groups  of  atoms  in 
space  within  the  sugar  molecule  varies.  The  constitutional  formulae 
of  three  important  simple  sugars  are  shown  below.  The  six  carbon 
atoms  in  each  case  form  an  open  chain,  but  the  way  in  which  the 
hydrogen  and  hydroxyl  atoms  are  linked  to  them  differs. 


CH2OH 

I 
H— C— OH 


CHgOH 


H— C— OH 


H— C— OH 
H— C— OH 


H— C— 


CHjOH 


OH 


I 


OH— C— H 
H-L 


OH— C— H 


OH 


C— OH 

[Dextrose.] 


c-o 


CHgOH 

[Icevulose.] 


OH— C— H 

I 
OH— C— H 

H— C— OH 

C— OH 

[OftlactoM.] 


The  aldehyde  constitution  of  dextrose  and  galactose  is  at  once 
evident,  the  typical  aldehyde  group  (COH)  being  at  the  end  of  the 
chain,  whereas  the  ketone  Constitution  of  Isevulose  is  shown  by  the 
typical  ketone  group  (CO)  not  at  the  end  of  the  chain. 

By  further  oxidation,  the  sugars  yield  acids  with  various  names. 

If  we  take  such  sugars  as  typical  specimens,  we  see  that  their 
geiieral  formula  is 

and  as  a  general  rule  n  =  m;  that  is,  the  number  of  oxygen  and  carbon 
atoms  are  equal  This  number  in  the  case  of  the  sugars  already 
mentioned  is  six.    Hence  they  are  called  hexams. 

Sugars  are  known  to  chemists,  in  which  this  number  is  3,  4,  5,  7,  etc.,  and 
these  are  called  trioses,  tetroses,  pentoses,  heptoses,  etc.    The  majority  of  these 
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have  no  phTsidoffical  interest  It  should,  howerer,  be  mentioned  that  a  pentose 
has  been  obtained  from  the  certain  nucleic  acids  presently  to  be  described  (see  p. 
431)  which  are  contained  in  animal  oreans  (pancreas,  liver,  etc),  and  in  plants 
(for  instance,  yeast).  If  the  pentoses  mich  are  found  in  Tarious  plants  are  given 
to  an  animaU  they  are  excreted  in  great  measure  unchanged  in  the  urine. 

The  hexoses  are  of  great  phTsiological  importanca  The  principal 
ones  are  dextrose^  Isevulose,  and  galactosa  These  are  called  mono- 
Maccharides, 

Another  important  group  of  sugars  are  called  disaceharides ; 
these  are  formed  by  what  is  called  condensation ;  that  is,  two  mole- 
cules of  monosaccharide  combine  together  with  the  loss  of  a  molecule 
of  water,  thus : — 

CgHjgOg  +   CgHjgOjj  =   C12H22O11   +   HgO. 

The  principal  members  of  the  disaccharide  group  are  cane  sugar, 
lactoee»  and  maltosa 

If  more  than  two  molecules  of  the  monosaccharide  group  undergo 
a  corresponding  condensation,  we  get  what  are  called  polysaccharides. 

The  principal  polysaccharides  are  starch,  glycogen,  various  dextrins, 
and  celluloea  We  may,  therefore,  arrange  the  important  carbo- 
hydrates of  the  hexose  family  in  a  tabular  form  as  follows : — 


1.  MonoMfOduiridM, 
O.H„0.. 

• 

2.  Disacctaarldefl, 
CuH„0,,. 

8.  PoIyMCcharides 
(C.H.oO.), 

+  Dextrose; 
-  liflRVttlose. 
+  Galactose. 

+  Cane  sugar. 
+  Lactose. 
+  Maltose. 

+  SUrch. 
+  Glycogen. 
+  Dextrin. 
Cellulose. 

The  +  and  —  signs  in  the  above  list  indicate  that  the  substances 
to  which  they  are  prefixed  are  dextro«  and  Isevo-rotatory  respectively 
as  regards  polarised  light  The  formul®  given  in  the  table  are  merely 
empirical ;  the  quantity  n  in  the  starch  group  is  variable  and  often 
large.  The  following  are  the  chief  facts  in  relation  to  each  of  the 
principal  carbohydrates. 

Deztrosey  Qlucose,  or  Grape  Su^rar. — ^This  carbohydrate  is 
found  in  many  fruits,  honey,  and  in  minute  quantities  in  the 
blood  and  numerous  tissues,  organs,  and  fluids  of  the  body.  It  is 
the  form  of  sugar  found  in  large  quantities  in  the  blood  and  urine 
in  the  disease  known  as  diabetes. 

Dextrose  is  soluble  in  hot  and  cold  water  and  in  alcohol.  It  is 
crystalline,  but  not  so  sweet  as  cane  sugar.  When  heated  with  strong 
potash  certain  complex  acids  are  formed  which  have  a  yellow  or 
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brown  colour.  This  constitutes  MooriB  test  for  sugar.  In  alkaline  solu- 
tions dextrose  reduces  salts  of  silver,  bismuth,  mercury,  and  copper. 
The  reduction  of  cupric  to  cuprous  salts  constitutes  Trommef^s  test, 
which  is  performed  as  follows :  put  a  few  drops  of  copper  sulphate 
into  a  test-tube,  then  solution  of  dextrose,  and  then  strong  caustic 
potash.  On  adding  the  potash  a  precipitate  is  first  form^  which 
dissolves,  forming  a  blue  solution.  On  boiling  this,  a  yellow  or  red 
precipitate  (cuprous  hydrate  or  oxide)  forms. 

On  boiling  a  solution  of  dextrose  with  an  alkaline  solution  of 
picric  acid,  a  dark  red  opaque  solution  due  to  reduction  to  picramic 
acid  is  produced. 

Another  important  property  of  grape  sugar  is  that  under  the 
influence  of  yeast  it  is  converted  into  ethyl  alcohol  and  carbonic 
acid  (CeH,20fl=2C2HeO+2C02). 

Dextrose  may  be  estimated  by  the  fermentation  test,  by  the  polar- 
imeter,  and  by  the  use  of  Fehling^s  solution.  The  last  method  is  the 
most  important :  it  rests  on  the  same  principles  as  Trommer's  test, 
and  we  shall  study  it  in  connection  with  diabetic  urina 

'  Lasvulose  or  Fructose. — ^When  cane  sugar  is  treated  with  dilute 
mineral  acids  it  undergoes  a  process  known  as  ifwersion — {.«.,  it 
takes  up  water  and  is  converted  into  equal  parts  of  dextrose  and 
leevulose.  The  previously  dextro-rotatory  solution  of  cane  sugar 
then  becomes  Isevo-rotatory,  the  Isevo-rotatory  power  of  the  Isevulose 
being  greater  than  the  dextro-rotatory  power  of  the  dextrose  formed. 
Hence  the  term  inversion.  The  same  hydrolytic  change  is  produced 
by  certain  enzymes,  such  as  the  invertase  of  the  intestinal  juice  and 
of  yeast  Pure  Isevulose  can  be  crystallised  with  difficulty.  It  gives 
the  same  general  reactions  as  dextrosa 

(Galactose  is  formed  by  the  action  of  dilute  mineral  acids  or  of 
inverting  enzymes  on  lactoise.  It  resembles  dextrose  in  its  action  on 
polarised  light,  in  reducing  cupric  salts  in  Trommer's  test,  and  in 
being  directly  fermentable  with  yeast.  When  oxidised  by  means  of 
nitric  acid  it  yields  an  acid  called  mticic  acid  (CqE^qOs),  which  is 
only  slightly  soluble  in  water.  Dextrose  when  treated  in  this  way 
yields  an  isomeric  acid — i.e.,  an  acid  with  the  same  empirical  formula, 
called  saceharie  acid,  which  is  very  soluble  in  water. 

Oane  Susrar  is  generally  distributed  in  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
but  especially  in  the  juices  of  the  sugar  cane,  beetroot,  mallow,  and 
sugar  mapla  It  is  a  substance  of  great  importance  as  a  food.  It 
undergoes  inversion  in  the  alimentary  canaL  It  is  crystalline,  and 
dextro-rotatory.  With  Trommer's  test  it  gives  a  blue  solution,  but 
no  reduction  occurs  in  boiling.  After  inversion  it  is,  of  course, 
strongly  reducing. 

Inversion  may  be  su^compUshed  by  boiUng  with  dilute  mineral 
acids,  or  by  means  of  inverting  enzymes  such  as  that  occurring  in  the 
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intestinal  juica  It  then  takes  up  water,  and  is  split  into  equal  parts 
of  dextrose  and  Isevulose. 

ICmne  sugar.]  [D»tro86.]  [LteTtuofle.] 

With  yeast,  cane  sugar  is  first  inverted  by  means  of  a  special  enzyme 
inv&rtase  secreted  by  the  yeast  cells,  and  then  there  is  an  alcoholic 
fennentation  of  the  monosaccharides  so  formed,  which  is  accomplished 
by  another  enzyme  called  zymase. 

Lactose,  or  KQlk  Su^rar,  occurs  in  milk.  It  is  occasionally 
toxoid  in  the  urine  of  women  in  the  early  days  of  lactation,  or  after 
weaning.  It  is  crystallisable,  dextro-rotatory,  much  less  soluble  in 
water  than  other  sugars,  and  has  only  a  slightly  sweet  taste.  It 
gives  Tronmier's  test,  but  when  the  reducing  power  is  tested  quanti- 
tatively by  Fehling's  solution  it  is  foimd  to  be  a  less  powerful  reduc- 
ing agent  than  dextrose,  in  the  proportion  of  7  to  10. 

When  hydrolysed  by  similar  agencies  as  those  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  cane  sugar,  it  takes  up  water  and  splits  into  dextrose 
and  galactose. 

CjoHjjOu   +   HjO  =  CgHjgOg   +   CjHjjOj,. 

[LftetOM.]  [DextroM.]  [GftlactoM.] 

With  yeast  it  is  first  inverted,  and  then  alcohol  is  formed  This,  how- 
ever, occurs  slowly. 

The  lactic  acid  fermentation  which  occurs  when  milk  turns  sour 
is  brought  about  by  enzymes  secreted  by  certain  micro-organisms, 
which  are  somewhat  similar  to  yeast  cells.  Bacteria  in  the  intestine 
bring  about  the  same  result.  The  two  stages  of  the  lactic  acid 
fermentation  are  represented  in  the  following  equations : — 


(1.)  C«H^O,i  +   Hfi  =  4C3HA. 
(2.)  4CjHoOj  =   2C4H80«  +   4CO2 

[Lactie  add.}        [Butyric  acid.] 


4H2. 


KEaltose  is  the  chief  end-product  of  the  action  of  malt  diastase  on 
starch,  and  is  also  formed  as  an  intermediate  product  in  the  action  of 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  on  the  same  substanca  It  is  the  chief  sugar 
formed  from  starch  by  the  diastatic  enzymes  contained  in  the  saliva 
and  pancreatic  juice.  It  can  be  obtained  in  the  form  of  acicular 
crystals,  and  is  strongly  dextro-rotatory.  It  gives  Tronmier's  test ; 
but  its  reducing  power,  as  measured  by  Fehling's  solution,  is  one-third 
lees  than  that  of  dextrose.     With  yeast  it  yields  alcohol 

By  prolonged  boiling  with  water,  or,  more  readily,  by  boiling  with 
a  dilute  mineral  acid,  or  by  means  of  an  inverting  enzymes  such  as 
occurs  in  the  intestinal  juice,  it  is  converted  into  dextrose. 

CjoHojOji   +   HgO  =   2CgHi20^. 

[kalt^M.!  [Deztroae.] 
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Phenyl-hydraaine  Test. — The  three  important  reducing  sagars 
with  which  we  have  to  deal  in  phrsiology^  aie  dextrose,  lactoae,  and 
maltose.  They  may  he  distingmahed  by  their  relative  reducing 
powers  on  Fehhng'e  solution,  or  by  the  characterB  of  their  oaazonea. 
The  osazone  is  formed  in  each  case  by  adding  phenyl  hydrazine  hydro- 
chloride, and  sodium  acetate,  and  boiHng  the  mixture  for  about  half  an 
hour.  In  each  case  the  osazone  is  deposited  in  the  form  of  bright 
canary-coloured,  needle-like  crystals,  usually  in  bunches,  which  differ 
in  th^  crystalline  form,  melting-point,  and  BolabiUtie&  Cane  sugar 
does  not  yield  an  osazone. 

Starch   is  widely  diffused  through  the  v^etable  kingdom.     It 

occurs  in  nature  in  the  form  of  microscopic  grains,  varying  in  size  and 

appearance,   according  to   their   source.      Each 

consists  of  a  central  spot,  round  which  more  or 

i  less  concentric   envelopes  of  starch  proper  oi 

I  \     granulose    alternate   with    layers    of    oelluloea 

'  ^  Cellulose  has  very  little  digestive  value,  but 

starch  is  a  most  important  food. 

Starch  is  insoluble  in  cold  water:  it  forms 

FiD.sii.— oniMofpotato    an  opalescent  solution  in  boiling  water,  which 

if    concentrated    gelatinises    on    cooling.      Its 

most    characteristic    reaction    is    the    blue    colour   it    gives  with 

iodina 

On  heating  starch  with  mineral  acids,  dextrose  is  formed.  By  the 
action  of  diastatio  enzymes,  maltose  is  the  chief  end-product  In 
both  cases  dextrin  is  an  intermediate  stage  in  the  process. 

Before  the  formation  of  dextrin  the  starch  solution  loses  its  0|«1- 
escence,  a  substance  called  solviU  starch  being  formed.  Tliis,  like 
native  starch,  gives  a  blue  colour  with  iodine.  Although  the  mole- 
cular we%ht  of  starch  is  unknown,  the  formula  for  soluble  starch  is 
probably  5(Oi2HjoOio)j(,.  Equations  that  represent  the  formation  of 
Blears  and  dextrins  from  this  are  very  complex,  and  are  at  present 
only  hypotheticaL 

Dextrin  is  the  name  given  to  the  intermediate  products  in  the 
hydrolysis  of  starch  or  glycogen,  and  two  chief  varieties  are  distin- 
guished : — erythro-dextrin,  which  gives  a  reddish-brown  colooi  with 
iodine ;  and  achroo-dextrin,  which  does  not. 

It  is  readily  soluble  in  water,  but  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 
It  is  gummy  and  amorphoua  It  does  not  give  Trommer's  test,  nor 
does  it  ferment  with  yeast.  It  is  dextro-rotatory.  By  hydrolyaing 
f^encies  it  is  converted  into  glucose, 

OlyoogoD,  or  animal  starch,  is  found  in  liver,  muscle,  and  white 
blood-corpuBclea.     It  is  also  abundant  in  embryonic  tissues. 

Glycogen  is  a  white  tasteless  powder,  soluble  in  water,  but  it 
forms,  like  starch,  an  opalescent  solution.    It  is  insoluble  in  alcohol 
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and  ether.  It  is  dextro-rotatory.  With  Trommer's  test  it  gives  a 
blue  solution,  but  no  reduction  occurs  on  boiling. 

With  iodine  it  gives  a  reddish  or  port-wine  colour,  very  similar  to 
that  given  by  erythro-dextrin.  Dextrin  may  be  distinguished  from 
glycogen  by  (1)  the  fact  that  it  gives  a  clear,  not  an  opalescent,  solu- 
tion with  water;  and  (2)  it  is  not  precipitated  by  basic  lead  acetate 
as  glycogen  ia  It  is,  however,  precipitated  by  basic  lead  acetate  and 
ammonia.  (3)  Glycogen  is  precipitated  by  55  per  cent,  of  alcohol ; 
the  dextrine  require  85  per  cent,  or  more.  (4)  It  is  precipitated 
by  saturation  with  ammonium  sulphate;  erythro-dextrin  is  only 
partially  pracipitable  by  this  means. 

CeUnloae. — ^This  is  the  colourless  material  of  which  the  cell- walls 
and  woody  fibres  of  plants  are  composed.  By  treatment  with  strong 
mineral  acids  it  is,  like  starch,  converted  into  glucose,  but  with  much 
greater  difficulty.  The  various  digestive  enzymes  have  little  or  no 
action  on  cellulose ;  hence  the  necessity  of  boiling  starch  before  it  is 
taken  as  food.  Boiling  bursts  the  cellulose  envelopes  of  the  starch 
grains,  and  so  allows  the  digestive  juices  to  get  at  the  starch  proper. 
Cellulose  is  found  in  a  few  animals,  as  in  the  outer  investment  of 
the  Tunicates. 

Inosite  was  discovered  by  Scherer  in  1850  as  a  constituent  of 
muscle,  and  for  a  long  time  was  known  as  muscle  sugar.  It  occurs 
also  in  small  quantities  in  other  animal  organs  (liver,  kidney,  etc.), 
and  in  plants  it  is  a  fairly  constant  constituent  of  roots  and  leaves, 
especially  growing  leaves. 

It  has  the  same  molecular  formula  as  the  simple  sugars 
(C^H^Oq),  but  it  has  none  of  the  other  properties  of  these  substances. 
Maquenne  ascertained  that  it  has  the  following  formula — 

HOH 

I 

HOH— C  C— HOH 


HOH— C  C— HOH 

\c/ 

I 
HOH 

which  a  mere  glance  at  will  show  is  very  dififerent  from  those  of  the 
sugars  given  on  p.  408.  For  the  six  carbon  atoms,  instead  of  forming 
an  open  chain,  are  linked  into  a  ring,  as  in  the  benzene  derivatives. 
It  is  in  fact  a  reduced  hexa-oxybenzene.  It  probably  represents 
a  transition  stage  between  the  carbohydrates  and  the  benzene 
compounds.     By  a  closing-up  of  the  open   chain    of  the    carbo* 
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hydrate  molecule  its  formation  from  the  latter  is  theoretically 
possible.  On  the  other  hand,  the  opening  of  the  inosite  ring 
would  give  rise  to  an  open  chain,  and  it  has  indeed  been  found 
that  lactic  acid  is  formed  from  inosite  by  the  action  of  certain 
bacteria.    . 

The  Fats. 

Fat  is  foimd  in  small  quantities  in  many  animal  tissues.  It  is, 
however,  found  in  large  quantities  in  three  situations,  viz.,  marrow, 
adipose  tissue,  and  mSk. 

The  contents  of  the  fat  cells  of  adipose  tissue  are  fluid  during  life, 
the  normal  temperature  of  the  body  (37**  C,  or  99""  F.)  being  con- 
siderably above  the  melting-point  (25""  C.)  of  the  mixture  of  the  fats 
found  there.  These  fats  are  three  in  number,  and  are  called  jMiZmt^in, 
Btearin,  and  olein.  They  differ  from  one  another  in  chemical  com- 
position and  in  certain  physical  characters,  such  as  melting-point  and 
solubilities.  Olein  solidifies  at  —  5°  C,  palmitin  at  45°  0.,  and  stearin 
at  53-65°  C.  It  is  thus  olein  which  holds  the  other  two  dissolved  at 
the  body  temperature.  Fats  are  all  soluble  in  hot  alcohol,  ether,  and 
chloroform,  but  insoluble  in  water. 

Ohemieal  Ck>]istitution  of  the  Fats. — ^The  fats  are  compounds  of 
fatty  acids  with  glycerin,  and  may  be  termed  glycerides  or  glyceric 
ethers. 

The  fatty  acids  form  a  series  of  acids  derived  from  the  monatomic 
alcohols  by  oxidation.  Thus,  to  take  ordinary  ethyl  alcohol,  CjHoO, 
the  first  stage  in  oxidation  is  the  removal  of  two  atoms  of  hydrogen 
to  form  aldehyde,  CjH^O ;  on  further  oxidation  an  atom  of  oxygen  is 
added  to  form  acetic  acid,  O2H4O2. 

A  similar  acid  can  be  obtained  from  all  the  other  alcohols, 
thus: — 

From  methyl  alcohol       CH3.HO.    formic     acid     H.COOH  is  obtained, 
ethyl         „  C2HQ.HO,    acetic        „    CH^COOH 


99 
9» 
9» 
»* 

99 


gropyl  .»  CgH7.HO,  propionic  „  C,Hs.COOH 

utyl  „  C.H^HO,  butyric      „  C,Ht.CXX)H 

amyl  „  CbHu.HO,  valeric       „  QHi-COOH 

hexyl  „  CeHi,.HO.  caproic     „  CbHii.COOH 


and  so  on. 

The  sixteenth  term  of  this  series  has  the  formula  CisHsi.CGGH, 
and  is  called  palmitio  acid;  the  eighteenth  has  the  formula 
C17H86.COOH,  and  is  called  stearic  aoid.  Each  acid,  as  will  be 
seen,  consists  of  a  radical,  Cn-iHan^iCO,  united  to  hydroxyl 
(OH). 

Oleic  acid,  however,  is  not  a  member  of  this  series,  but  belongs 
to  a  somewhat  similar  series  known  as  the  acrylic  eeriss,  of  which 
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the  general  formula  is  C»-iH2ii-8.COOH.    It  is  the  eighteenth  term 
of  the  series,  and  its  formula  is  CnHss-COOH. 

The  first  member  of  the  group  of  alcohols  from  which  this  acrylic  series  of 
acids  is  obtained  is  called  <dhl  alcohol  (CHs:CH.CH^OH);  the  aldehyde  of 
this  is  acrolein  (CH« :  CH.CHO),  and  the  formula  for  the  acid  (acryUc  aidd)  is 
CH^zCILCOOH.  It  will  be  noticed  that  two  of  the  carbon  atoms  are  united  by 
two  valencies,  and  these  bodies  are  therefore  unsaturated  ;  they  are  unstable  and 
are  prone  to  undergo  by  uniting  with  another  element  a  conversion  into  bodies  in 
which  the  carbon  atoms  are  united  by  only  one  bond.  This  accounts  for  their 
reducing  action,  and  it  is  owing  to  this  that  the  colour  reactions  with  osmic  acid 
and  Sudan  III.  (red  coloration)  are  due.  Fat  which  contains  any  member  of  the 
aaylic  series,  such  as  oleic  acid,  blackens  osmic  add,  by  reducing  it  to  a  lower 
(black)  oxide.     The  fats  palmitin  and  stearin  do  not  give  uiese  roBuHions, 

Glycerin  or  Glycerol  is  a  triatomic  alcohol,  C3H5(HO)3 — %.$.,  three 
atoms  of  hydroxjl  united  to  a  radical  glyceryl  (C3H5).  The  hydrogen 
in  the  hydroxyl  atoms  is  replaceable  by  other  organic  radicals.  As 
an  example,  take  the  radicsd  of  acetic  acid  called  acetyl  (CH3.CO). 
The  following  formuke  represent  the  derivatives  that  can  be  obtained 
by  replacing  one,  two,  or  all  three  hydroxyl  hydrogen  atoms  in  this 
way; — 

C,H5^0H    C3HJ0H  C3H5J  O.CH3.CO    CjH,^  O.CH,.CO 

iOH  to.CH3.CO  lO.CH,.CO  lO.CH,.CO 

[Olycerin.]  [Monoacetin.]  [DlAcetin.]  [Trlacetin.] 

Triacetin  is  a  type  of  a  neutral  fat;  steeuin,  palmitin,  and  olein 
ought  more  properly  to  be  called  tristearin,  tripalmitin,  and  triolein 
respectively.  Each  consists  of  glycerin  in  which  the  three  atoms  of 
hydrogen  in  the  hydroxyls  are  replaced  by  radicals  of  the  fatty  acid. 
This  iB  represented  in  the  following  formulae : — 

Jlcid,  RadieaL  Fat, 

Pslmltic  acid  C15H31.COOH  Palmityl  CwHjj.CO  Palmitin  CjH^OCijHjj.COJ 
Stearic  add  Ci,H38.COOH  Steaiyl  C17H38.CO  Stearin  C,HXOCi7H3b.CO 
Oieicacid       C,7H„.COOH       Oleyl      Ci7H„.C0       Olein      C,hX0Ci7H3,.C0] 

Deoomposition  Products  of  the  Fats. — The  fats  split  up  into 
the  substances  out  of  which  they  are  built  up. 

Under  the  influence  of  superheated  steam,  mineral  acids,  and  in 
the  body  by  means  of  certain  enzymes  (for  instance,  the  fat-splitting 
enzyme,  lipase,  of  the  pancreatic  juice),  a  fat  combines  with  water 
and  splits  into  glycerin  and  the  fatty  acid.  The  following  equa- 
tion represents  what  occurs  in  a  fat,  taking  tripalmitin  as  an 
example: — 

C3H5(O.Ci,H3iCO)3  +   3H,0   =   C3H,(OH)3  +  Sq.Hg.CO.OH. 

(Txipalmitiu— ft  fot.]  [Olycerin.]  [Palmitic  acid— ft 

fotty  acid.] 

In  the  process  of  saponifLoation  much  the  same  sort  of  reaction 
occurs,  the  final  products  being  glycerin  and  a  compoimd  of  the  base 
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with  the  fattj  acid  which  is  called  a  soap.    Suppose,  for  instance,  that 
potassium  hydrate  is  used ;  we  get — 

C^U,{O.C,,U,,CO\  +  3KHO  =   C3H,(OH)3  +  3q5H3,CX).OK. 

[TxipalmitiD— ft  fkt.]  [Olyoerin.]  [Potaasiom  pmlmiUta- 

aaosp.] 

Ehnulfldfloation. — Another  change  that  fats  undergo  in  the  body 
is  very  different  from  saponification.  It  is  a  physical  not  a  chemical 
change ;  the  fat  is  broken  up  into  very  small  globules,  such  as  are 
seen  m  the  natural  emtdsian — ^milk. 


The  Proteins. 

The  proteins  are  the  most  important  substances  that  occur  in 
animal  and  vegetable  organisms,  and  protein  metabolism  is,  as  already 
noted  (p.  6),  the  most  characteristic  sign  of  life. 

They  are  highly  complex  compounds  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen, 
nitrogen,  and  sulphur,  occurring  in  a  solid  viscous  condition  or  in 
solution  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  body.  The  different  members  of 
the  group  present  great  similarities,  for  instance,  in  the  heaviness  of 
their  molecules,  siid  in  giving  certain  colour  tests  we  shall  be  describ- 
ing presently ;  there  are,  on  the  other  hand,  considerable  differences 
between  the  various  proteins. 

The  proteins  in  the  food  form  the  source  of  the  proteins  in  the 
body  tissues,  but  the  latter  are  usually  different  in  composition  from 
the  former.  The  food  proteins  are  in  the  process  of  digestion  broken 
up  into  simpler  substances,  usually  called  deavage  prodv4:ts,  and  it  is 
from  these  that  the  body  cells  reconstruct  the  proteins  peculiar  to 
themselves.  As  a  result  of  katabolic  processes  in  the  body,  the 
proteins  are  finally  again  broken  down,  carbonic  acid,  water, 
sulphuric  acid  (combined  as  sulphates),  urea,  and  creatinine  being 
the  principal  final  products  which  are  discharged  in  the  urine  and 
other  excretions.  The  substances  intermediate  between  the  proteins 
and  these  final  katabolites  will  be  discussed  under  urine. 

The  following  figures  will  show  how  different  the  proteins  are 
even  in  elementary  composition.  Hoppe-Seyler  many  years  ago  gave 
the  variations  in  percentage  composition  as  follows : — 

C  H         N  S  O 

From 61-5        6-9        15-2        0*3        20-9 

To 64-6        7-8        17-0        2*0        23*6 

Becent  research  has  since  shown  that  the  variations  are  even  greater 
than  those  given  by  Hoppe-Seyler. 

Differences  are  also  seen  when  the  cleavage  products  are  separ- 
ated and  estimated.  These  differ  both  in  kind  and  in  amount,  but 
nearly  all  of  them  are  substances  which  are  termed  amifio^eids, 
Emil  Fischer  to  whom  we  owe  so  much  of  our  knowledge  in  this 
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direction,  considers  that  the  proteins  are  linkages  of  a  greater  or 
lesser  number  of  these  amino-acids,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  in 
the  future  this  work  will  result  in  an  actual  synthesis  of  the  protein 
molecule,  and  with  that  will  come  an  accurate  knowledge  of  its 
constitution. 

When  the  protein  molecule  is  broken  down  in  laboratory 
processes,  or  bj  the  digestive  enzymes  which  occur  in  the  aUmen- 
tary  canal,  the  essential  change  is  due  to  what  is  called  hydrolysis ; 
that  is,  the  molecule  unites  with  water  and  then  breaks  up  into 
smaller  molecules.  The  early  cleavage  products,  which  are  called 
proteoses,  retain  many  of  the  characters  of  the  original  protein,  and 
the  same  is  true,  though  to  a  less  degree,  of  the  peptones,  which  come 
next  in  order  of  formation.  The  peptones,  in  their  turn,  are 
decomposed  into  short  linkages  of  amino-acids,  which  are  called 
polypeptides,  and  finally  the  individual  amino-acids  are  obtained 
separated  from  each  other. 

What  we  have  already  learnt  about  the  fatty  acids  will  help  us 
in  understanding  what  is  meant  by  an  amino-acid. 

If  we  take  acetic  acid,  which  is  one  of  the  simplest  of  the  fatty 
acids,  its  formula  is 

CH3 .  COOH. 

If  one  of  the  three  hydrogen  atoms  in  the  CHg  group  is  replaced 
by  NHj,  we  get  a  substance  which  has  the  formula 

CHj .  NH2 .  COOH. 

The  combination  NHg,  which  has  stepped  in,  is  called  the  amino- 
group,  and  the  new  substance  now  formed  is  called  amino-acetic 
acid ;  it  is  also  termed  glycine  or  glycocoU. 

We  may  take  another  example  from  another  fatty  acid.  Pro- 
pionic acid  is  CgHg .  COOH ;  if  we  replace  an  atom  of  hydrogen  by 
the  amino-group  as  before,  we  obtain  CgH^ .  NHg .  COOH,  which  is 
amino-propionic  acid  or  alanine. 

If  instead  of  propionic  we  take  hydroxy-propionic  acid,  its  amino* 
derivative  (amino-hydroxy-propionic  acid)  is  termed  serine. 

A  fourth  amino-acid  is  similarly  obtained  by  the  introduction  of 
the  NHj  into  valeric  acid  C4H9.COOH.  Amino-valeric  acid 
C^Hg .  NHjj .  COOH  is  called  Valine. 

Going  to  the  next  fatty  acid  in  the  series,  caproic  acid 
CgHn .  COOH,  we  obtain  from  it  in  an  exactly  similar  way, 
C5H10 .  NHg .  COOH,  which  is  amino-caproic  fiicid  or  leucine. 

AccordiDg  to  the  way  in  which  the  amino-group  is  linked,  a  large  number  of 
ifiomeric  amino-caproic  acids,  all  with  the  same  empirical  formula,  are  theoretically 
possible.  Many  of  these  have  been  prepared  synthetically,  and  it  has  been  shown 
that  the  araino-caproic  acid  called  leucine,  formed  by  hydrolysis  from  proteins,  is 
the  laevo-iotatory  vari^^,  and  should  be  more  accurately  named  a-amino-isobutyl- 

2  D 
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•ceUc  acid  (CH-V:: 
of  crystals,  as  shoi 


id  tfiwlns.     X  IIS. 


All  the  five  ainiuo-acids  meDdloned  (glycine,  alanine,  serine,  valine, 
and  leucine)  are  found  among  the  final  producta  of  most  proteina 

A  second  group  of  amino-acida  is  obtained  from  fatty  acide, 
which  contain  two  carboxyl  (COOH)  groupa  in  their  molecules. 
The  moat  important  of  the  amino-derivativea  obtained  from  these 
dicarboxylie  acids  are : — 

Amino-auccinamic  acid  (aaparagine), 
Amino -succinic  acid  (aapartic  acid), 
Amino-pyrotartaric  acid  (glutamic  acid). 
The  third  group  of  amino-acida  is  a  very  important  one;  these  . 
are  termed  the  aromatic  amivio-acids ;  that  is,  amino-acida  united  to  , 
the  benzene  ring,  and  of  theae  we  will  mention  three,  namely,  phenyl-   ; 
alanine,  tyrosine,  and  a  nearly  related  aubatance  called  tryptophane,     j 
Phenyl -alanine  ia  alanine  or  amino-propionic  acid  in  which  an   i 
atom  of  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  phenyl  (CoH^). 
Propionic  acid  has  the  formula  CjHj .  COOH. 
Alanine  (amino-propionic  acid)  is  CjH,NHo .  COOH. 
Phenyl-alanine  is  CjH, .  CgH^ .  NH^ .  COOH. 
The  formula  of  phenyl-alanine  may  also  be  written  another  way. 
The  graphic  formula  of  benzene  (CgHg)  is : — 
li 
I 


I 
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If  the  H  placed  lowermost  in  the  above  formula  is  replaced  by 
CH,CH .  NH^ .  COOH,  we  obtain  the  formula  of  phenyl-alanine : — 


CH2 .  CHNHgCOOH 

the  remainder  of  the  benzene  ring,  which  is  unaltered,  being  repre- 
sented as  usual  by  a  simple  hexagon. 

TyroBine  is  a  little  more  complicated;  it  is  oxyphenyUalanine; 
that  is,  instead  of  phenyl  (CgHg)  in  the  formula  of  phenyl-alanine, 
we  have  now  oxyphenyl  (C^H^ .  OH) ;  this  gives  us 

C2H3.  (CgH^ .  0H)NH2 .  COOH 

as  the  formula  for  tyrosine  written  one  way,  or 

HO 


\/ 
CHj .  CHNH2 .  COOH 

when  written  in  the  other  way.     Tyrosine  crystallises  in  collections 
of  very  fine  needles  (see  fig.  313). 

Tryptophane  is  more  complex  still ;  it  is  indole  amino-propionic 
acid :  that  is,  amino-propionic  £tcid  united  to  another  ringed  deriva- 
tive called  indole.  Tryptophane  is  the  portion  of  the  protein 
molecule  which  is  the  parent  substance  of  two  evil-smelling  products 
of  protein  decomposition  called  indole  and  scatole  or  methyl  indole. 
Indole  is  a  combination  of  the  benzene  and  pyrrol  rings  as  shown 
below : — 

CH 


HC 


/ 


/ 


\C 


HC\ 


CH 


CH 


\        /CH 
C\/ 


IS 


Tryptophane    is    the    radical  in    the   protein   molecule  which 
responsible  for  the  colour  test  called  the  Adamkiewicz  reaction. 

In  all  the  preceding  cases,  there  is  only  one  replacement  of  an 
atom  of  hydrogen  by  NHg  5  hence  they  may  be  all  grouped  together 
as  mono-amino-acids. 

Passing  to  the  next  stage  in  complexity,  we  come  to  another  group 
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of  amino-etcids  which  are  called  dmmtno-acids ;  that  is,  fatty  acids  in 
which  two  hydrogen  atoms  are  replaced  by  NHg  groups.  Of  these  we 
may  particularly  mention  lysine,  ornithine,  arginine,  and  histidine. 

Lysine  is  diamino-caproic  acid.  Caproic  acid  is  CgHn .  COOE 
Mono-amino-caproic  acid  or  leucine,  we  have  already  learnt,  is 
C5H1Q .  NHg .  COOH.  Lysine  or  diamino-caproic  acid  is  CcHn . 
(NH^)^ .  COOH. 

Ornithine  is  diamino-valeric  acid,  and  the  following  formulae 
will  show  its  relationship  to  its  parent  fatty  acid — 

C4H9COOH  is  valeric  acid. 

C4H7(NH2)2COOH  is  diamino-valeric  acid  or  ornithine. 

Arginine  is  a  somewhat  more  complex  substance,  which  contains 
the  ornithine  radical  It  belongs  to  the  same  group  of  substances  as 
creatine,  another  important  cleavage  product  of  the  protein  molecule. 
Creatine  is  methyl-guanidine  acetic  acid,  and  has  the  formula 


— N(CHj)CHj.COOH 


On  boiling  it  with  baryta  water,  it  takes  up  water  (H^O)  and  splits  at 
the  dotted  line  into  urea  (00(^1X2)2)  and  sarcosine,  as  shown  below. 


HjN> 


HjN' 


>C— O 


NH.CHj.CHj.COOH 


[Urea.]  [SarcoBine  or  Methyl-glydne.] 

Arginine  splits  in  a  similar  way,  urea  being  split  off  on  the  left, 
and  ornithine  instead  of  sarcosine  on  the  right.  Arginine  is,  there- 
fore, a  compound  of  ornithine  with  a  urea  group. 

Histidine,  though  not  strictly  speaking  a  diamino-acid,  is  a 
diazine  derivative  (imidazole  -  amino  -  propionic  acid),  and  so  may 
be  included  in  the  same  group. 

These  substances  we  have  spoken  of  as  acids,  but  they  may  also 
play  the  part  of  bases,  for  the  introduction  of  a  second  amino-group 
into  the  fatty  acid  molecules  confers  upon  them  basic  properties. 
The  three  substances, 


Lysine 

^6^14N2^2 

Arginine 

C,H„N,0, 

Histidine 

CgHgNgOg 

are  in   fact  often  called  the  heocone  bases,  because   each  of   them 
contains  6  atoms  of  carbon,  as  the  above  empirical  formulaB  show. 
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cystine  is  a  complex  diamino-acid  in  which  sulphur  is  present, 
and  in  which  the  greater  part  of  the  sulphur  of  the  protein  molecule 
is  contained. 

In  addition  to  all  these  numerous  amino-acids  there  are  other 
cleavage  products,  of  which  it  will  be  sufficient  to  mention  proline 
and  ammonia.  In  the  case  of  the  nucleo-proteins  the  nuclein 
component  yields  in  addition  what  are  known  as  purine  and 
pyiimidine  bases.  (See  further  under  nucleic  acid,  p.  431,  also 
under  uric  acid,  Chapter  XXXIX.) 

Proline  and  the  purine  and  pyrimidine  bases  are  all  derivatives 
of  rings  which  remind  one  of  the  benzene  ring,  except  that  nitrogen 
is  included  in  the  ring  formation ;  such  rings  are  termed  heterocyclic. 
Thus  proline  (pyxroUdine-carboxylic  acid)  is  a  derivative  of  the 
pyrrol  ring,  and  its  formula  is  given  below.  Cytosine  is  one  of  the 
derivatives  of  the  pyrimidine  ring,  and  hypoxanthine  (or  oxypurine) 
is  given  below  as  an  example  of  the  purine  bases. 


HgC— CHj  HN— C .  NH2        H— N— C=0 


II  II 

H.,C    CH.COOH  OC    CH  H— C    C— NH 


2 


\i 
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N  HN— CH  N— C N'^ 

I  [Cytotlne  or  amino-  [Hypoxanthine.] 

IT  ozypyrlmidine.] 

[ProUne.] 

Our  list  now  represents  the  principal  groups  of  chemical  nuclei 
united  together  in  the  protein  molecule,  and  its  length  makes  one 
realise  the  complicated  nature  of  that  molecule  and  the  difficulties 
which  beset  its  investigation.  We  may  put  the  problem  another 
way.  In  the  simple  sugars,  with  six  atoms  of  carbon,  there  are  as 
many  as  thirty-six  different  ways  in  which  the  atomic  groups  may 
be  linked  up ;  the  formula  on  p.  408  give  only  three  of  these  which 
represent  the  structure  of  dextrose,  IsBvulose,  and  galactose ;  but  the 
majority  of  the  remainder  have  also  been  prepared  by  chemists.  The 
molecule  of  albumin  has  at  least  700  carbon  atoms,  so  the  possible 
combinations  and  permutations  must  be  reckoned  by  thousands. 

The  workers  in  Fischer's  laboratory  are  steadily  working  through 
the  various  known  proteins,  taking  them  to  pieces  and  identifying 
and  estimating  the  fragment&  I  do  not  intend  to  burden  the 
readers  of  this  book  with  anything  more  than  a  sample  of  their 
results,  and  will,  therefore,  only  give  in  a  brief  table  (see  page 
422)  the  results  obtained  with  some  of  the  cleavage  products  of  a 
few  proteins.    The  numbers  given  are  percentages. 

Such  numbers,  of  course,  are  not  to  be  committed  to  memory,  but 
they  are  sufficient  to  convey  to  the  reader  the  differences  between 
the  proteins.    There  are  several  blanks  left,  on  account  of  no  accurate 
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estimations  having  yet  been  made.  Where  the  sign  +  occurs,  the 
substance  in  question  has  been  proved  to  be  present,  but  not  yet 
determined  quantitatively.  Among  the  more  striking  points  brought 
out  are : — 

1.  The  absence  of  glycine  from  albumins. 

2.  The  high  percentage  of  glycine  in  gelatin. 

3.  The  absence  of  tyrosine  and  tryptophane  in  gelatin. 

4.  The  high  percentage  of    the    sulphur-containing    substance 
(cystine)  in  keratin. 

5.  The  high  percentage  of  glutamic  acid  in  vegetable  proteins. 
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Emil  Fischer,  Abderhalden,  T.  B.  Osborne,  Levene,  van  Slyke,  and 
others  are  attempting  to  make  the  list  complete,  and  are  devising 
new  and  more  accurate  methods  of  analysis.  Fischer  has  also 
discovered  the  way  in  which  the  amino-acids  are  linked  together  into 
groups ;  and  the  culmination  of  his  work  will  be  the  discovery  of  the 
way  in  which  such  groups  are  linked  together  to  form  the  protein 
molecule.  The  last  stage  has  not  yet  been  reached,  but  it  will  be 
interesting  to  see  how  the  amino-acids  are  linked  together  iato 
groupa 

The  groups  are  termed  peptides  or  polypeptides ;  many  of  these 
have  been  made  synthetically  in  his  laboratory,  and  so  the  synthesis 
of  the  protein  molecule  is  foreshadowed. 

We  may  take  as  our  examples  of  the  peptides  some  of  the  simplest, 
and  may  write  the  formulae  of  a  few  amino-acids  as  follows : — 

NH2  .  CH2  .  COOH         Glycine 
NH2  .  CgH^ .  COOH        Alanine 


NHg  .  CgHjo  .  COOH      Leucine 


or  in  general  terms 


HNH  .  R .  COOH. 
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Two  amiDO-acids  are  linked  together  as  shown  in  the  following 
formula : — 


HNH  .  R .  CO  ;  OH  .  H 


NH . R . COOH 


What  happens  is  that  the  hydroxy!  (OH)  of  the  carboxyl  (COOH) 
group  of  one  acid  unites  with  one  atom  of  the  hydrogen  of  the  next 
amino  (HNH)  group,  and  water  is  thus  formed,  as  shown  within  the 
dotted  lines :  this  is  eliminated  and  the  rest  of  the  chain  closes  up. 
In  this  way  we  get  a  dipeptide.  The  names  glycyl,  alanyl,  leucyl, 
etc.,  are  given  by  Fischer  to  the  NHg .  R .  CO  groups  which  replace 
the  hydrogen  of  the  next  NHg  group.  Thus  glycyl-glycine,  glycyl- 
leucine,  leucyl-alanine,  alanyl-leucine,  and  numerous  other  combina- 
tions are  obtained.  If  the  same  operation  is  repeated  we  obtain 
tripeptides  (leucyl-glycyl-alanine,  alanyl-leucyl-tyrosine,  etc.);  then 
come  the  tetrapeptides,  and  so  on.  In  the  end,  by  coupling  the 
chains  sufficiently  often  and  in  appropriate  order,  Fischer  has  already 
obtained  substances  which  give  some  of  the  reactions  of  peptone. 

Hansmaims  Method. — This  is  a  short  and  trustworthy  procedure,  by  which 
an  approximate  knowledge  of  the  nitrogen  distribution  in  tne  protein  molecule 
is  ascertained. 

It  is  shortly  as  follows : — The  whole  nitrogen  of  the  protein  is  estimated  by 
Kjeldahls  method.  A  weighed  amount  is  then  hydrolysed  by  means  of  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  then  the  cleavage  products  are  separated  into  three  classes  and 
the  nitrogen  estimated  in  each,  as — 

1.  Ammonia  nitrogen.  This  comprises  the  nitrogen  of  the  protein  molecule 
which  is  easily  split  off  as  ammonia,  and  is  determined  by  distilling  off  the 
ammonia  with  ma^esia. 

2.  Diamino-NT  The  fluid,  free  from  ammonia,  is  precipitated  by  phospho- 
tnngstic  acid,  and  the  nitrogen  present  in  the  precipitate  determined.  This 
represents  the  nitrogen  of  the  diamino-acids  (lysine,  arginine,  etc.). 

3.  Mono-amino-N  is  then  estimated  in  the  residual  fluid. 

The  method  has  proved  useful  for  the  differentiation  of  proteins,  and  interest- 
iog  deductions  as  to  their  food  value  has  been  drawn  from  its  results. 

Solubilities. — The  proteins  are  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 
Some  are  soluble  in  water,*  others  insoluble.  Manj  of  the  latter  are 
soluble  in  weak  saline  solutions.  Some  are  insoluble,  others  soluble 
in  concentrated  saline  solutions. 

All  proteins  are  soluble  with  the  aid  of  heat  in  concentrated 
mineral  acids  and  alkalis.  Such  treatment,  however,  decomposes  as 
well  as  dissolves  the  protein.  Proteins  are  also  soluble  in  gastric  and 
pancreatic  juices ;  but  here,  again,  they  undei^o  a  change,  as  we  have 
already  seen. 

Heat  OoafiTulation. — ^Most  native  proteins,  such  as  white  of  egg, 

*  The  proteins  are  not  truly  soluble  in  water ;  they  are  in  a  state  of  colloidal 
tobiiitm,  a  condition  intermediate  between  true  solution  and  suspension.  Many  of 
their  properties  are  due  to  this  fact 
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are  rendered  loBoluble  when  their  solutioiiB  are  heated.  The  tempera- 
ture of  beat  coagulatioii  differs  in  difierent  proteinB ;  thus  mjosiiK^eD 
aDd  fibrinogen  coagulate  at  S6°  C,  serum  albumin  and  serum  globulin 
at  about  75°  0. 

The  proteins  \vhicb  are  coagulated  hj  heat  come  mainly  under  two 
classes:  the  albumint  and  the  globulins.  These  differ- in  solubility ; 
the  albumins  are  soluble  in  distilled  water,  the  true  globulins  require 
salts  to  hold  them  in  solution. 

IndlAisitiUity. — The  proteins  (peptones  excepted)  belong  to  the 
class  of  substances  called  eoUoids  by  Thomas  Graham ;  that  is,  they 
pass  with  difficulty,  or  not  at  all,  through 
animal  membranes.  Id  the  construction  of 
dialysers,  v^etable  parchment  is  largely 
used. 

Proteins  may  thus  be  separated  from 
diffusible  (erystaUoid)  subetances  such  ae 
salts,  but  the  process  is  a  tedious  odol  If 
some  serum  or  white  of  ^  is  placed  in  a 
dialyser  (fig.  314)  and  distilled  water  out- 
side, the  greater  amount  of  the  salts  passes 
into  the  water  through  the  membrane  and 
is  replaced  by  water;  tiie  two  proteins 
albumin  and  globulin  remain  inside ;  the 
globulin  is,  however,  precipitated,  as  the 
salts  which  previously  kept  it  in  solution 
are  removed. 

CryBtalUsation. — ^Hffimi^lobin,  the  red 

p^ment  of  the  blood,  is  a  protein  substance 

Fio  81*  -Diiijwr  m«de  or  *  tubs    ^^^  ^  crystallisable  (for  further  details, 

of  pirchmmt  p.p«r.  .Bspmded    806  The  Blood.  Chapter  XXIX.).       Like 

takiTSoJui™*'' "'''*''"""    other  proteins  it  has  an  enormously  large 

molecule ;    though  crystalline,   it   is  not 

crystalloid  in  Graham's  sense  of  that  term.    Blood  pigment,  however, 

is  not  the  only  crystallisable  protein.     Long  ago  crystals  of  protein 

(globulin  or  vitellin)  were  observed  in  the  aleurone  grains  of  many 

seeds,  and  in  the  somewhat  similar  granules  occurring  in  the  ^g-yolk 

of  some  fishes  and  amphibiana     By  appropriate  methods  these  have 

been  separated  and  recrystallised.     Further,  ^g  albumin  itself  has 

been  orystalliaed.     If  a  solution  of  white  of  ^g  is  diluted  with  an 

equal  volume  of  saturated  solution  of  ammonium  sulphate,  the  globulin 

present  is  precipitated  and  is  removed  by  filtration.     The  filtrate  is 

now  allowed  to  remain  some  days  at  the  temperature  of  the  air,  and 

as  it  becomes  more  concentrated  from  evaporation,  minute  spheroidal 

globules  and  fioally  minute  needles,  either  f^regated  or  separate, 

make  their  appearance  (Hofmeister).    Crystallisation  is  more  rapid  if 
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a  little  acetic  or  sulphuric  acid  is  added  (Hopkins).  Serum  albumin 
(from  some  animals)  has  also  been  similarlj  crystallised  (Giirber). 

Action  on  Polarised  Light. — ^AU  proteins  are  IsBVO-rotatory,  the 
amount  of  rotation  varying  with  individual  proteina  Several  of  the 
conjugated  proteins,  €,g,,  haBmoglobin  and  nucleo-proteins,  are  dextro- 
rotatory, though  their  protein  components  are  Isevo-rotatory  (Gramgee). 

Goloor  Reactions. — ^The  principal  colour  reactions  by  which 
proteins  are  recognised  are  the  following: — 

(1)  The  xanOuy-proteic  reaction;  if  nitric  acid-  is  added  to  a 
solution  of  a  protein  such  as  white  of  egg,  the  result  is  a  white 
precipitate;  tins  and  the  surrounding  liquid  become  yellow  on 
boiling  and  are  turned  orange  by  ammonia.  The  preliminary 
white  precipitate  is  not  given  by  certain  proteins  such  as  peptones ; 
bat  the  colours  are  the  sama  The  colour  is  due  to  the  formation 
of  nitro-derivatives  from  the  aromatic  portion  of  the  protein 
molecula 

(2)  MiUon's  reaeiian.  Millon's  reagent  is  a  mixture  of  mercuric 
and  mercurouB  nitrate  with  excess  of  nitric  acid.  This  gives  a 
white  precipitate  which  is  turned  brick-red  on  boiling.  This  reaction 
depends  on  the  presence  of  the  tyrosine  radical 

(3)  Copper  eulpJuUe  {Base's  or  Piotrowshis)  test,  A  trace  of  copper 
sulphate  and  excess  of  strong  caustic  potash  give  with  most  proteins 
a  violet  solution.  Proteoses  and  peptones,  however,  give  a  rose-red 
colour  instead;  this  same  colour  is  given  by  the  substance  called 
Uwret;  hence  the  test  is  generally  called  the  hiwret  reaction.  This 
name  does  not  imply  that  biuret  is  present  in  protein;  but  both 
protein  and  biuret  give  the  reaction  because  they  possess  a  common 
radical,  namely,  two  CONHg  groups  linked  to  a  carbon  or  nitrogen 
atom,  or  to  one  another.  The  native  proteins  give  a  violet  colour, 
because  the  red  tint  of  the  copper  compound  with  the  biuret  group 
is  mixed  with  another  copper  compound  with  a  blue  colour. 

Biuret  is  formed  by  heating  solid  urea ;  ammonia  passes  off  and  leaves  biuret, 
thus:— 

2CON2H^   =   C2O2N3H5   +   NH3. 

[UrM.]  [Biuret.]  [AmmoDia.] 

(4)  Adamkietoicz  reaction*  When  a  solution  of  protein  is  mixed 
with  a  dilute  solution  of  formaldehyde,  and  then  excess  of  commercial 
sulphuric  acid  is  added,  an  intense  violet  colour  is  obtained.  This 
is  due  to  the  tryptophane  radical. 

PredpitantB  of  Proteins. — Solutions  of  most  proteins  are  pre- 
cipitated by : — 

*  In  the  original  test,  glacial  acetic  add  was  used,  but  it  is  really  an  impurity 
in  this  acid  that  gives  the  reaction.  Rosenheim  was  the  first  to  show  that  this 
impurity  is  fonMddchyde.  The  presence  of  impurities  (oxidising  agents)  in  the 
sulpburic  add  iB  also  necessaiy. 
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Strong  acids  such  as  nitric  acid ;  picric  acid ;  acetic  acid  and 
potassium  ferrocyanide ;  acetic  acid  and  excess  of  a  neutral  salt  such 
as  sodium  sulphate,  when  these  are  boiled  with  the  protein  solution ; 
salts  of  the  heavy  metals  such  as  copper  sulphate,  mercuric  chloride, 
lead  acetate,  silver  nitrate,  etc.;  tannin;  alcohol;  saturation  with 
certain  neutral  salts  such  as  ammonium  sulphate. 

It  is  necessary  that  the  words  cooffvicUion  B,nd  preoipUcUion  should 
in  connection  with  proteins  be  carefully  distinguished.  The  term 
coagvlation  is  used  when  an  insoluble  protein  (coagulated  protein)  is 
formed  from  a  soluble  one.    This  may  occur: 

1.  When  a  protein  is  heated — heat  coagulation  ; 

2.  Under  the  influence  of  an  enzyme;  for  instance,  when  a 
curd  is  formed  in  milk  by  rennet  or  a  clot  in  shed  blood  by  the  fibrin 
ferment — enzyTne  coagulation ; 

3.  When  an  insoluble  precipitate  is  produced  by  the  addition  of 
certain  reagents  (nitric  acid,  picric  acid,  tannin,  etc.). 

There  are,  however,  other  precipitants  of  proteins  in  which  the 
precipitate  formed  is  readily  soluble  in  suitable  reagents  such  as  saline 
solutions,  and  the  protein  continues  to  show  its  typical  reactions 
This  is  not  coagulation.  Such  a  precipitate  is  produced  by  satura- 
tion with  ammonium  sulphate.  Certain  proteins,  called  globulins, 
are  more  readily  precipitated  by  such  means  than  others.  Thus, 
globulins  are  precipitated  by  half  -  saturation  with  ammonium 
sulphate.  Full  saturation  with  ammonium  sulphate  precipitates  all 
proteins  but  peptone.  The  globulins  are  precipitated  by  certain 
salts,  such  as  sodium  chloride  and  magnesium  sulphate,  which  do 
not  precipitate  the  albimiias.  This  method  of  precipitation  is  called 
"salting  out." 

The  precipitation  produced  by  alcohol  is  peculiar  in  that  after  a 
time  it  becomes  a  coagulation.  Protein  freshly  precipitated  by 
alcohol  is  readily  soluble  in  water  or  saline  media ;  but  after  it  has 
been  allowed  to  stand  some  time  under  alcohol  it  becomes  more  and 
more  insoluble.  Albumins  and  globulins  are  most  readily  rendered 
insoluble  by  this  method ;  proteoses  and  peptones  are  never  rendered 
insoluble  by  the  action  of  alcohol.  This  fact  is  of  value  in  the 
separation  of  these  proteins  from  others. 

Classification  of  Pboteins. 

The  knowledge  of  the  chemistry  of  the  proteins,  which  is  slowly 
progressing  under  Emil  Fischer's  leadership,  will,  no  doubt,  in  time 
enable  us  to  give  a  classification  of  these  substances  on  a  strictly 
chemical  basis.  The  following  classification  must  therefore  be 
regarded  as  a  provisional  one,  which,  while  it  retains  the  old 
familiar  names  as  far  as  possible,  yet  attempts  also  to  incorporate 
some  of  the  new  ideas. 
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The  classes  of  animal  proteins,  then,  beginning  with  the  simplest, 
are  as  follows : — 

1.  Protamines.  6.  Phospho-proteins. 

2.  Histones.  7.  Conjugated  proteins. 

3.  Albumins.  L  Chromo-proteins. 

4.  Globulins.  ii  Gluco-proteins. 

5.  Sclero-proteins.  iii  Nucleo-proteins. 

1.  The  Protamines. 

These  substances  are  obtainable  from  the  heads  of  the  spermatozoa 
of  certain  fishes,  where  they  occur  in  combination  with  nuclein. 
Eossel's  view  that  they  are  the  simplest  proteins  in  nature  has  met 
with  general  acceptance,  and  they  give  such  typical  protein  reactions 
as  the  copper  sulphate  test  (Bose's  or  Piotrowski's  reaction).  On 
hydrolytic  decomposition  they  first  yield  substances  of  smaller 
molecular  weight  analogous  to  the  peptones  which  are  called  protones, 
and  then  they  split  up  into  amino-acids.  The  number  of  resulting 
amino-acids  is  small  as  compared  with  other  proteins,  hence  the 
hypothesis  that  they  are  simple  proteins  is  confirmed.  Notable 
among  their  decomposition  products  are  the  diamino-acids  or  hezone 
bases,  especially  arginine. 

The  protamines  differ  in  their  composition  according  to  their 
source,  and  yield  these  products  in  different  proportions. 

SalnUns  (from  the  salmon  roe)  and  eliumns  (from  the  herring  roe)  appear  to  be 
identical*  and  have  the  empirical  formula  CsoHsyNi^Oo  ;  its  principal  decomposi- 
tion product  is  arginine,  but  amino-yaleric  add  and  a  small  quantity  of  serine  and 
Rroline  are  also  found.  Sturins  (from  the  sturgeon)  yields  the  same  products  with 
/sine  and  histidine  in  addition.  With  one  exception,  the  protamines  yield  no 
aromatic  amino-acids.  The  exception  is  cychptenns  (from  Cyclopterus  lutnpus); 
this  substance  is  thus  an  important  chemical  link  between  the  other  protamines 
and  the  more  complex  members  of  the  protein  family. 

2.  The  Histones. 

These  are  substances  which  have  been  separated  from  blood- 
corpuscles  ;  glchin,  the  protein  constituent  of  haemoglobin,  is  a  well- 
marked  instanca  They  yield  a  larger  number  of  amino-compounds 
than  do  the  protamines,  but  diamino-acids  are  relatively  abundant. 
They  are  coagulable  by  heat,  soluble  in  dilute  acids,  and  precipitable 
from  such  solutions  by  ammonia.  The  precipitability  by  ammonia  is 
a  property  possessed  by  no  other  protein  group. 

8.  The  Albumins. 

These  are  typical  proteins,  and  yield  the  majority  of  the  cleavage 
products  already  enumerated. 
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They  enter  into  colloidal  solution  in  water,  in  dilate  saline  solu- 
tions, and  in  saturated  solutions  of  sodium  chloride  and  magnesium 
sulphate.  They  are,  however,  precipitated  by  saturating  their 
solutions  with  ammonium  sulphate.  Their  solutions  are  coagulated 
by  heat,  usually  at  70-73°  C.  Serum  albumin,  egg  albumin,  and 
lact-albumin  are  instsinces. 

4.  The  Globulins. 

The  globulins  give  the  same  general  tests  as  the  albumins ;  they 
are  coagulated  by  heat,  but  differ  from  the  albumins  mainly  in  their 
solubilities.  This  difference  in  solubility  may  be  stated  in  tabular 
form  as  follows : — 


Reagent. 

Albumin. 

Globulin. 

Water 

Dilute  saline  solution     .... 

Saturated  solution  of  magnesium  sul- 
phate or  sodium  chloride . 

Half-saturated  solution  of  ammonium 
sulphate 

Saturated  solution  of  ammonium  sul- 
phate         

soluble 
soluble 

soluble 

soluble 

insoluble 

in.soluble 
soluble 

insoluble 

insoluble 

insoluble 

Globulins  are  more  readily  salted  out  than  albumins;  they 
may  therefore  be  precipitated,  and  thus  separated  from  the  albumins 
by  saturation  with  such  salts  as  sodium  chloride,  or  better  magnesium 
sulphate,  or  by  half  saturation  with  ammonium  sulphate. 

The  typical  globulins  are  also  insoluble  in  water,  and  so  may  be 
precipitated  by  removing  the  salt  which  keeps  them  in  solution. 
This  may  be  accomplished  by  dialysis  (see  p.  424).  Their  temperature 
of  heat-coagulation  varies  considerably.  The  following  are  the 
commoner  globulins: — fibrinogen  and  serum  globulin  in  blood,  egg 
globulin  in  white  of  egg,  paramyosinogen  in  muscle,  and  crystallin  in 
the  crystalline  lens.  We  must  also  include  under  the  same  heading 
certain  proteins  which  are  the  result  of  enzyme  coagulation  on 
globulins,  such  as  fibrin  (see  blood)  and  myosin  (see  muscle). 

The  most  striking  and  real  distinction  between  globulins  and 
albumins  is  that  the  former  on  hydrolysis  yield  glycine,  whereas  the 
albumins  do  not. 

5.  The  Sclero-proteins. 

These  substances  form  a  heterogeneous  group  of  substances, 
which  are  frequently  termed  cUbuminovis,    The  prefix  sclero  indicates 
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the  skeletal  origin  and  often  insoluble  nature  of  the  members  of  the 
group.    The  principal  proteins  under  this  head  are: — 

Ckdlagen,  the  substance  of  which  the  white  fibres  of  connective 
tissue  are  composed.  Some  observers  regard  it  as  the  anhydride  of 
gelatin.    In  bone  it  is  often  called  ossein. 

Gelatin. — ^This  substance  is  produced  by  boiling  coUi^en  with 
water.  It  possesses  the  peculiar  property  of  setting  into  a  jelly  when 
a  solution  made  with  hot  water  coola  On  digestion  it  is  like  ordinary 
proteins  converted  into  peptone-like  substances,  and  is  readily 
absorbed.  Though  it  will  replace  in  diet  a  certain  quantity  of  such 
proteins,  acting  as  what  is  called  a  ''protein-sparing"  food/it  cannot 
altogether  take  their  place  as  a  food.  Animalfl  whose  sole  nitrogenous 
food  is  gelatin  waste  rapidly.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  gelatin 
contains  neither  the  tyrosine  or  the  tryptophane  groups,  and  so  it 
gives  neither  Millon's  nor  the  Adamkiewicz  reactions.  Animals  who 
receive  a  mixture  of  gelatin,  tyrosine,  and  tryptophane  in  their  diet 
thrive  better. 

Chandrin  is  the  name  given  to  the  mixture  of  gelatin  and  mucoid 
which  is  obtained  by  boiling  cartilage. 

Blastin. — ^This  is  the  substance  of  which  the  yellow  or  elastic 
fibres  of  connective  tissue  are  composed.  It  is  a  very  insoluble 
material  The  sarcolemma  of  muscular  fibres  and  certain  basement 
membranes  are  very  similar. 

Keratin,  or  homy  material,  is  the  substance  found  in  the  surface 
layers  of  the  epidermis,  in  hairs,  nails,  hoofs,  and  horns.  It  is  very 
insoluble,  and  chiefly  differs  from  most  other  proteins  in  its  high 
percentage  of  sulphur.  A  similar  substance,  called  neurokercUin,  is 
found  in  neuroglia  and  nerve-fibres.  In  this  connection  it  is  interest- 
log  to  note  that  the  epidermis  and  the  nervous  system  are  both 
formed  from  the  same  layer  of  the  embryo — the  epiblast. 

6.  The  Phospho-protelns. 

Vitellin  (from  egg-yolk),  caseinogen,  the  principal  protein  of 
milk,  and  casein,  the  result  of  the  action  of  the  rennet-enzyme 
on  caseinogen  (see  nulk),  are  the  chief  members  of  this  group. 
Among  their  decomposition  products  is  a  considerable  quantity  of 
phosphoric  acid.  They  have  been  frequently  confused  with  the 
nucleo-proteins,  and  the  prefix  nucleo — so  often  appUed  to  them — 
is  entirely  misleading,  since  they  do  not  yield  the  products  (purine 
bases,  etc.)  which  are  characteristic  of  nucleo-compounds.  The 
phosphorus  is  contained  within  the  protein  molecule,  and  not  in 
another  molecular  group  united  to  the  protein,  as  is  the  case  in  the 
nucleo-proteins.  The  phospho-proteins  are  specially  valuable  for  the 
growth  of  young  and  embryonic  animals. 
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7.  The  Ck>i]Jii£:ated  Proteins. 

These  are  compounds  in  which  the  protein  molecule  is  united  to 
other  organic  materials,  which  are  as  a  rule  also  of  complex  natuia 
This  second  constituent  of  the  compound  is  usually  termed  a  pros- 
thetic group.      They  may  be  divided  into  the  following  sub-classes:— 

i.  Chrome-proteins. — These  are  compounds  of  protein  with  a 
pigment,  which  usually  contains  iron.  They  are  typified  by  hsemo- 
globin  and  its  allies,  which  will  be  fully  considered  under  Blood. 

ii.  Gluco-proteins. — ^These  are  compounds  of  protein  with  a 
carbohydrate  group.    This  class  includes  the  mucins  and  the  mucoids. 

The  mudris  are  widely  distributed  and  may  occur  in  epithelial 
cells,  or  be  shed  out  by  these  cells  (mucus,  mucous  glands,  goblet 
cells).  The  mucins  obtained  from  diflTerent  sources  are  alike  in  being 
viscid  and  tenacious,  soluble  in  dilute  alkalis  such  as  lime  water, 
and  precipitable  from  solution  by  acetic  acid. 

The  mucoids  diflTer  from  the  mucins  in  minor  detail&  The  term 
is  applied  to  the  mucin-like  substances  which  form  the  chief  con- 
stituent of  the  ground  substance  of  connective  tissues  (tendo-mucoid, 
chondro-mucoid,  etc.).  Another  (ovo-mucoid)  is  found  in  white  of 
egg,  and  others  (pseudo-mucin  and  para-mucin)are  occasionally  found 
in  dropsical  effusions,  and  in  the  fluid  of  ovarian  cysts. 

The  differences  between  the  mucins  and  mucoids  are  due  either 
to  the  nature  of  the  carbohydrate  group,  or  more  probably  to  the 
nature  of  the  protein  to  which  it  is  united.  The  carbohydrate 
substance,  however,  is  not  sugar,  but  a  nitrogenous  substance 
which  has  a  similar  reducing  power  to  sugar,  and  which  is  called 
glucosamine  {C^itO^K^,  that  is,  glucose  in  which  HO  is  replaced 
byNHj, 

Pavy  and  others  have  shown  that  a  smuU  quantity  of  the  same 
carbohydrate  derivative  can  be  split  off  from  various  other  proteins 
which  we  have  already  placed  among  the  albumins  and  globulins. 
It  is,  however,  probable  that  this  must  not  be  considered  a  prosthetic 
group,  but  is  more  intimately  united  within  the  protein  molecula 

ill.  Nucleo-proteins. — These  are  compounds  of  protein  with  a 
complex  organic  acid  called  nucleic  acid,  which  contedns  phosphorus. 
They  are  found  both  in  the  nuclei  and  cell-protoplasm  of  cella  In 
physical  character  they  often  simulate  mucin. 

Nuclein  is  the  name  given  to  the  chief  constituent  of  cell-nucleL 
It  is  identical  with  the  chromatin  of  histologists  (see  p.  10). 

On  decomposition  it  yields  an  organic  acid  called  nucleic  acid, 
together  with  a  variable  but  usually  small  amount  of  proteLo.  It 
contains  a  high  percentage  (10-11)  of  phosphorus. 

The  nuclein  obtained  from  the  nuclei  or  heads  of  the  spermatozoa 
consists  of  nucleic  acid  without  any  protein  admixture.    In  fishes' 
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spermatozoa,  however,  there  is  an  exception  to  this  rule,  for  there  it 
is,  as  we  have  already  seen,  united  to  protamina 

ITu  nucleo-proteins  of  cell  protoplasm  are  compounds  of  nucleic 
acid  with  a  much  larger  quantity  of  protein,  so  that  they  usually 
contain  only  1  per  cent  or  less  of  phosphorus.  Some  also  contain 
iron,  and  the  normal  supply  of  iron  to  the  body  is  contained  in  the 
nucleo-proteins  or  Juxmatogms  (Bunge)  of  plant  or  animal  cell& 

Nudeo-proteins  may  be  prepared  from  cellular  structures  such  as  thymus, 
testiSf  kidney,  etc. ,  by  two  principal  methods : — 

1.  Wooldridae'a  method. — The  orean  is  minced,  and  soaked  in  water  for  twenty- 
four  hours.  Dilute  acetic  acid  added  to  the  aqueous  extract  precipitates  the  nucleo- 
protein. 

2.  Sodiwn  chloride  method,— The  minced  organ  is  ground  up  in  a  mortar  with 
solid  sodium  chloride ;  the  resulting  viscous  mass  is  poured  into  excess  of  water, 
and  the  nucleo-protein  rises  in  strings  to  the  top  of  the  water. 

The  solvent  usually  employed  for  a  nucleo-protein,  whichever  method  it  is 
prepared  by,  is  a  1  per  cent,  solution  of  sodium  carbonate.  The  relationship  of 
nucleo-proteins  to  the  coagulation  of  tlie  blood  is  described  under  that  heading. 

Nucleic  acid  yields,  among  its  decomposition  products,  phosphoric 
acid,  various  bases  of  the  purine  group,  and  bases  also  of  the 
pyrimidine  group.  A  carbohydrate  radical  is  also  obtained.  The 
following  diagrammatic  way  of  representing  the  decomposition  of 
nucleo-protein  puts  the  matter  more  clearly  : — 

Nuclbo-Photein 
subjected  to  gastric  digestion  yields 


Protein  converted  into  peptone,  Nuclein,  which  remains  as  an  insoluble, 

which  goes  into  solution.  residue.     If  this  is  dissolved  in  alkali 

and  hydrochloric  acid  added,  it  yields 


Protein-— converted  into  acid  A    precipitate    consisting    of   nucleic 

meta-protein  in  solution.  acid.     If  this  is  heated  in  a  sealed 

tube  with  hydrochloric  acid,  it  yields 

I 

Phosphoric  acid.        Carbonydrate.        Purine  bases.        Pyrimidine  bases. 

Becent  research  on  the  nucleic  acids  obtained    from  various 
mammalian  organs  indicates  that  they  fall  into  two  main  classes : — 
(1)  Nucleic  acid  proper. — This  yields  on  decomposition — 
(a)  Phosphoric  acid. 

(6)  A  sugar,  which  is  a  hexose,  but  has  not  yet  been 
identified  further ;  Levene  has  found  that  in  the  nucleic 
acids  of  vegetable  origin  (for  instance  from  yeast)  the 
sugar  present  is  a  pentose  ((2-ribose). 
(c)  Two  members  of  the  purine  group  in  the  same  proportion 
namely,  adenine  and  guanine. 
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(d)  Two  pyrimidine  bases,  namely,  cytosine  (see  p.  421),  and 
thymine  (methyl-dioxypyrimidine). 
The  purine  bases  are  specially  interesting  because  of  their  close 
relationship  to  uric  acid,  and  we  shall  have  to  deal  with  them  again 
in  our  description  of  that  substance.  They  are  all  derivatives  of  an 
atomic  complex,  named  purine  by  Fischer,  and  their  relationship  to 
each  other  is  best  seen  by  their  formulsB : — 

Purine  CgH^N^ 


THypoxanthine  (monoxy-purine)  CgH^N^O 

J- 


Purine  basesi  ^*^<^^i^®  (dioxy-purine)  C.H.N.Oa 

Adenine  (amino-purine)  C5H3N4 .  NHg 
Guanine  (amino-oxy-purine)  CgHjN^O .  NHj 
Uric  Acid  (trioxy-purine)  CgH^N^Oj 

The  two  bases  obtained  from  nucleic  acid  are  the  two  which  con- 
tain the  NHg  group.  If  xanthine  and  hypoxanthine  are  obtained, 
they  are  the  secondary  effects  of  oxidative  and  de-amidising  enzyme& 

(2)  Gimnylic  acid, — This  is  a  simpler  form  of  nucleic  acid  found 
in  certain  organs  (pancreas,  liver,  etc.),  mixed  with  the  nucleic  acid 
proper.     It  yields  on  decomposition  only  three  substances,  namely : — 

(a)  Phosphoric  acid. 

(6)  A  carbohydrate  (probably  a  pentose). 

(c)   Guanine,  but  no  adenine. 

From  his  work  on  the  nucleic  acid  of  yeast,  Levene  finds  that  it  is  compose^  of 
complexes  consisting  of  phosphoric  acid,  carbohydrate  (ribose),  and  a  base.  T^Sese 
are  termed  nuelsoticL&s,  Guanylic  acid,  described  above,  is  a  mono-nucleotide,  but 
the  majority  of  nucleic  acids  are  poly-nucleotides.  When  these  are  broken  down  by 
chemical  reagents,  the  first  change  is  the  removal  of  the  phosphoric  acid,  leaving 
intact  the  combinations  of  base  and  carbohydrate ;  these  latter  combinations  are 
called  nucleosides  ;  thus — 

Adenine  +  ribose  =  adenosine. 
Guanine  +  ribose  =  guanosine. 

These  nucleosides  may  be  further  split  into  base  and  ribose;  or  they  may  be 
de-amidised  («.«.,  the  amino-group  is  removed)  and  nucleosides  obtained  in  which 
hypoxanthine  and  xanthine  are  united  with  the  ribose,  and  these  in  their  turn  may 
be  split  into  base  and  ribose. 

The  same  cleavages  are  accomplished  in  the  body  by  the  action  of  tissue- 
enzymes  contained  in  varying  degrees  in  the  different  organs  and  tissues.  A9 
these  enzymes  are  specific,  the  number  which  may  come  into  successive  play  in  the 
decompositions  which  occur  in  the  body  is  very  large.  These  enzymes  are 
spoken  of  under  the  general  term  nitcleases. 

Protein-hydrolysis. 

When  protein  material  is  subjected  to  hydrolysis,  as  it  is  when 
heated  with  mineral  acid,  or  superheated  steam,  or  to  the  action  of 
such  enzymes  as  pepsin  or  trypsin  in  the  alimentary  canal,  it  is 
finally  resolved  into  the  numerous  amino-acids  of  which  it  is  built. 
But  before  this  ultimate  stage  is  reached,  it  is  split  into  substances  of 
progressively  diminishing  molecular  size,  which  still  retain  many  of 
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the  protein  characters.    The  products  may  be  classified  in  order  of 
f onoation  as  follows : — 

1.  Meta-proteins. 

2.  Proteoses. 

3.  Peptones. 

4.  Polypeptides. 

5.  Amino-acids. 

The  polypeptides  are  linkages  of  two  or  more  amino-acids,  as 
already  explained.  Although  most  of  the  polypeptides  at  present 
known  are  products  of  laboratory  synthesis,  many  have  been 
definitely  separated  from  the  digestion  products  of  proteins.  The  pro- 
teoses, peptones,  and  some  of  the  longer  polypeptides  give  the  biuret 
reaction ;  the  peptones  and  polypeptides,  however,  cannot  be  salted  out 
of  solution  as  the  proteoses  can :  their  molecules  are  smaller  than  those 
of  the  proteose&    We  shall  study  them  more  fully  under  digestion. 

It  is,  however,  convenient  to  add  here  a  brief  description  of  the 
meta-proteins.  They  are  obtained  as  the  first  stage  of  hydrolysis,  and 
also  by  the  action  of  dilute  acids  or  alkalis  on  either  albumins  or 
globulins.  The  general  properties  of  the  add  meta-protein  and 
alkali  meta-jtrotein  (formerly  called  acid-albumin  or  .syntonin  and 
alkali-albumin),  which  are  thereby  respectively  formed,  are  as 
follows : — ^They  are  insoluble  in  pure  water,  but  are  soluble  in  either 
aciSr  or  alkali,  and  are  precipitated  by  neutralisation  unless  certain 
disturbing  influences  Uke  sodium  phosphate  are  -present.  They  are 
precipitated  as  globulins  are  by  saturation  with  such  neutral  salts  as 
sodium  chloride  or  magnesium  sulphata  They  are  not  coagulated  by 
heat  if  in  solution. 

The  word  albuminate  is  used  for  compounds  of  protein  with  mineral 
substances.  Thus  if  a  solution  of  copper  sulphate  is  added  to  a  solution  of 
albumin,  a  precipitate  of  copper  albuminate  is  formed.  Similarly,  by  the  addition 
of  other  salts  of  the  heavy  metals,  other  metallic  albuminates  are  obtainable.  The 
halogens  (chlorine,  bromine,  iodine)  also  form  albuminates  in  this  sense,  and  may 
be  used  for  the  precipitation  of  proteins. 

It  should  be  not^  in  conclusion  that  the  foregoing  classification  of  proteins  is 
loaiDly  applicable  to  those  of  animal  origin. 

There  are  certain  vegetable  i)roteins,  such  as  gliadin  from  the  gluten  of 
vheat,  hordein  from  barley,  and  zein  from  maize,  which  stand  apart  from  all  other 
members  of  the  group  in  bein^p  soluble  in  alcohol 

The  v^petable  proteins  which  have  been  mainly  studied  are  those  contained  in 
the  seeds  of  plants.    Thev  may  provisionally  be  grouped  into  four  main  classes  : — 

1.  Albununs,  such  as  leucosin  in  wheat. 

2.  Globulins,  such  as  edestin  of  hemip  and  other  seeds ;  most  of  these  are  readily 
crystallisable. 

3.  Glutelins.  These  are  insoluble  in  water  and  saline  solutions,  and  are  soluble 
oniv  in  dilute  alkali.  They  are  probably  not  very  strongly  marked  off  from  the 
SlobuUns,  since  it  has  been  shown  that  the  solubility  of  globulins  in  dilute  saline 
solutions  is  also  due  to  a  trace  of  alkali  The  best  example  of  this  third  class  is  the 
gltttenin  of  wheat  gluten. 

2  E 
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4.  Gliadins ;  the  proteins  soluble  in  alcohol  just  alluded  to.  They  are  character* 
ised  also  by  the  absence  of  lysine  among  their  cleavage  products,  and  usually  yield 
a  very  high  percentaffe  of  glutamic  acid  on  decomposition.  The  gluten  of  wheat 
flour,  which  is  formed  when  water  is  added  to  it,  has  been  shown  to  consist  of  two 
proteins — one  (gliadin)  soluble  in  alcohol,  the  other  (glutenin)  soluble  in  allailL  It 
is  to  the  former  that  the  gluten  of  dough  owns  its  cohesiveness ;  and  grains  such  as 
rice,  which  contain  no  gliadin,  cannot  in  consequence  be  employed  for  making 
bread. 

The  Polarimeter. 

This  instrument  is  one  by  means  of  which  the  action  of  various  substances  on 
the  plane  of  polarised  light  can  be  observed  and  measured.  Most  of  the  carbo- 
hydrates are  dextro-rotatory.    All  the  proteins  are  Isevo-rotatory  (see  p.  425> 

There  are  many  varieties  of  the  instrument ;  these  can  only  be  properly  studied 
in  the  laboratory,  and  all  one  can  do  here  is  to  state  brieny  the  principles  on 
which  they  are  constructed. 

Suppose  one  is  shooting  arrows  at  a  fence  made  up  of  narrow  vertical  palings ; 
suppose  also  that  the  arrows  are  flat  like  the  laths  of  a  Venetian  blind.  If  the 
arrows  are  shot  vertically  they  will  pass  easily  through  the  gaps  between  the 
paling,  but  if  they  are  snot  horizontally  they  will  be  unable  to  pass  through  at 
all.  This  rough  illustration  will  help  us  in  understanding  what  is  meant  by  poliuised 
light.  Ordinary  light  is  produced  oy  the  undulations  of  the  aether  occumngin  all 
directions  at  right  angles  to  the  path  of  propagation  of  the  wave.  Polarised  light 
is  produced  by  undulations  in  one  plane  only ;  we  may  compare  it  to  our  nat 
arrows. 

In  a  polarimeter,  there  is  at  one  end  of  the  instrument  a  Nicol's  prism,  which 
is  made  of  Iceland  spar.  This  polarises  the  light  which  passes  through  it ;  it  is 
called  the  polariser.  At  the  other  end  of  the  instrument  is  another  caUed  the 
analyser.  Between  the  two  is  a  tube  which  can  be  fiUed  with  fluid.  If  the  analyser 
is  parallel  to  the  polariser  the  light  will  pass  through  to  the  eye  of  the  observer. 
But  if  the  analyser  is  at  right  angles  to  the  polariser  it  is  like  the  flat  arrows  hitting 
horizontally  the  vertical  palings  of  the  fence,  and  there  is  darkness.  At  inter- 
mediate angles  there  will  oe  intermediate  degrees  of  illumination. 

If  the  analyser  and  polariser  are  parallel  and  the  intermediate  tube  filled  with 
water,  the  light  will  pass  as  usual,  because  water  has  no  action  on  the  plane  of 
polarised  light  But  it  the  water  contains  sugar  or  some ' '  optically  active  **  substance 
in  solution,  the  plane  is  twisted  in  one  direction  or  the  otner  according  as  the  sub- 
stance is  dextro-  or  Isevo-rotatory.  The  amount  of  rotation  is  measured  by  the 
number  of  angles  through  which  the  analyser  has  to  be  turned  in  order  to  obtain 
the  fidl  illumination.  This  will  vary  with  the  length  of  the  tube  and  the  strength 
of  the  solution. 

The  Idpoids. 

This  name  was  first  applied  by  Overton  to  a  heterogeneous  group 
of  substances  found  in  the  protoplasm  of  all  cells,  especially  in  their 
outer  layer  or  cell-membrane,  which,  like  the  fats,  are  soluble  in  such 
reagents  as  ether  and  alcohol  These  substances,  though  present  in 
smaller  amount  than  proteins,  appear  to  be  essential  constituents  of 
protoplasm,  and  the  labile  character  of  their  molecules  is  a  property 
many  of  them  share  in  common  with  the  proteins. 

The  lipoids  are  found  mixed  with  fat  in  the  ether-alcohol 
extract  of  tissues  and  organs,  and  they  are  specially  abundant  in 
nervous  tissues.  They  can  be  separated  by  what  is  called  selective 
extraction.  For  instance,  cold  acetone  will  dissolve  out  only  choles- 
terin ;  hot  acetone  then  dissolves  out  a  mixture  of  substances  named 
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protagon ;  protagon  may  be  separated  into  its  constituents  (phrenosin 
and  sphingomyelin)  by  pyridine,  and  so  forth. 

The  lipoids  may  be  classified  in  the  following  way : — 

(1)  Those  which,  like  the  fats,  are  free  from  both  nitrogen  and  phos- 
phorus.   The  most  important  member  of  this  group  is  cholesterin. 

(2)  Those  which  are  free  from  phosphorus  but  contain  nitrogen. 
These  yield  the  reducing  sugar  called  galactose  when  broken  up,  and 
may,  therefore,  be  called  galactosides. 

(3)  Those  which  contain  both  phosphorus  and  nitrogen.  These 
are  called  the  phosphatides,  and  are  grouped  according  to  the  propor- 
tion of  nitrogen  and  phosphorus  in  their  molecules,  as  follows : — 

(a)  Mono  •  amino  -  mono  -  phosphatides,  N :  P  =  1 : 1.  E,g., 
lecithin  and  kephalin. 

(6)  Diamino-mono-phosphatides,  N :  P  =  2  : 1.  E,g.,  sphingo- 
myelin. 

(c)  Mono-amino-diphosphatides,  N  :  P  =  1 : 2.  One  of  these, 
named  cuorin,  hrs  been  separated  out  from  the  heart  by 
Erlandsen,  and  a  similar  substance  is  found  in  egg-yolk. 

((2)  Diamino-diphosphatides,  N :  P  =  2  :  2.  One  of  these  was 
separated  from  brain  by  Thudichum,  but  has  not  since 
been  examined. 

(e)  Triamino-mono-phosphatides,  N :  P  =  3 : 1.  One  of  these 
is  present  in  egg-yolk. 

Oholesterin  or  cholesterol  is  found  in  small  quantities  in  all 
forms  of  protoplasm.  It  is  a  specially  abundant  constituent  of 
nervous  tissues,  particidarly  in  the  white  substance  of  Schwann. 
It  is  found  in  small  quantities  in  the  bile,  but  it  may  occur  there  in 
excess  and  form  the  concretions  known  as  gall-stones.  It  can  be 
readily  extracted  from  the  brain  by  the  use  of  cold  acetone.  In  the 
brain  it  occurs  in  the  free  state. 

It  is  a  monatomic  unsaturated  alcohol  with  the  empirical  formula 
C27H45 .  OSL  Secent  research  has  shown  it  to  belong  to  the  terpene 
series,  which  had  hitherto  only  been  found  as  excretory  products  of 
plant  life.  Windaus  has  shown  that  it  contains  five  reduced  benzene 
rings  linked  together,  with  a  double  linkage  at  the  end  of  an  open  chain. 

Cholesterin  is  now  believed  to  be  not  merely  a  waste  product  of 
metabolism,  but  to  exert  an  important  protective  influence  on  the 
body  cells  against  the  entrance  of  certain  poisons  called  toxins. 
One  of  the  poisons  contained  in  cobra  venom  dissolves  red  blood- 
corpuscles;  the  presence  of  cholesterin  in  the  envelope  of  the 
blood-corpuscles  to  some  extent  hinders  this  action,  and  it  has 
been  stated  that  the  administration  of  cholesterin  increases  the 
resistance  of  the  animal.  It  is  certainly  the  case  that  with  arti- 
ficial blood-corpuscles,  membranous  bags   containing    haemoglobin, 
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the  imprognatioii  of  the  membroDe  with  cholesterin,  prevents  the 

solvent  action  of  toxins. 

In  order  that  cholesterin  and  its  derivatives  may  act  in  this  way,  it 
is  necessary  that  the  double  linkage  and 
the  hydroxyl  atom  just  referred  to 
should  be  intact  The  latter  would 
not  be  the  case  in  an  ester,  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  compounds  of  choles- 
terin in  the  blood  previously  described 
as  esters  by  Hiirthle  are  really  mixtures 
of  cholesterin  and  fatty  acids. 

From  alcohol  or  ether  containing 
water  it  crystallises  in  the  form  of  rhom- 
bic tables,  which  contain  one  molecule  of 
water  of  crystallisation :  these  are  easily 
Fio.  tii».-oiioiHtarin  cryauia.  rect^nlsed  uudcr  the  microscope(Gg.315). 
It  gives  the  following  colour  tests: — 

1.  Heated  with  sulphuric  acid  and  water  (5 : 1),  the  edges  of  the 
crystals  turn  red. 

2.  A  solution  of  cholesterin  in  chloroform,  shaken  with  an  equal 
amount  of  strong  sulphuric  acid,  turns  red,  and  then  purple,  the 
subjacent  acid  acquiring  a  greeu  fluorescence.    (Salkowski's  reaction.) 

3.  If  acetic  anhydride  is  added  to  a  chloroformic  solution  of 
cholesterin,  and  then  sulphuric  acid,  drop  by  drop,  a  red  coloration, 
which  changes  to  bluish  green,  is  produced.    (Liebermann's  reactioD.) 

A  substance  called  tso-cholesterin  is  found  in  the  fatty  secretion 
of  the  skin  (sebum) ;  it  is  lai^ely  contained  in  the  preparation  called 
lanolins,  made  from  sheep's  wool  fat.  It  dififers  from  cholesterin  in 
being  dextro-rotatory  instead  of  lievo-rotatory  in  solution,  and  it 
does  not  give  Salkowski's  colour  reaction.  Cholesterins  isomeric  with 
animal  cholesterin  are  also  found  in  many  plants ;  these  are  termed 
phyto-cholesterins,  or  phytosterina  for  short, 

Cholesterin  compounds  exhibit  the  physical  phenomenon  recently 
studied  by  Lehmann,  namely,  the  formation  of  liquid  crystals ; 
this  is  also  shown  by  several  other  lipoida  Yirchow  in  1855 
described  what  he  termed  "myelin  forms";  if  broin-salwtance 
is  mixed  with  water,  where  the  water  touches  the  brain  material, 
threads  are  observable  shooting  out  and  twisting  into  fantastic 
shapes ;  these  are  termed  "  myelin  forms,"  although  the  word  myelin 
has  no  defiuite  chemical  meaning.  It  has  now  been  shown  that  these 
"myelin  forms"  are  distorted  liquid  crystals  due  to  the  presence  of 
cholesterin  and  other  lipoids.  The  fat  globules  seen  in  the  adrenal 
cortex,  and  in  the  liver  and  other  organs  during  fatty  degeneration, 
are  not  wholly  composed  of  fat,  for  the  polarisation  microscope  shows 
them  to  be  anisotropic,  and  further  investigation  has  shown  them  to 
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be  lipoids  in  the  fluid  crystalline  condition.  Pure  cholesterin  and 
pure  cholesterin  esters  do  not  exhibit  the  phenomenon ;  but  mixtures 
of  cholesterin  and  fatty  acids  do;  it  has  been  suggested  that  in 
such  mixtures  the  acid  is  incorporated  as  ''acid  of  crystallisation/' 
analogous  to  the  "  water  of  crystallisation  "  in  many  other  crystals. 

The  GtalaotoBides. — The  substance  known  as  protagon  can  be 
separated  out  from  the  brain  by  means  of  warm  alcohol ;  on  cooling 
the  extract,  protagon  is  deposited  as  a  white  precipitate.  This,  how- 
ever, also  contains  cholesterin,  which  can  be  dissolved  out  by  ether. 
Another  method  of  preparing  protagon  is  to  take  brain  and  extract 
the  cholesterin  first  witii  cold  acetone ;  then  hot  acetone  is  employed 
to  extract  the  protagon.  Protagon  is  a  substance  originally  described 
by  Couerbe,  under  the  name  c6r^brote,  but  named  protagon  by 
Liebreich,  who  regarded  it  as  a  definite  compound,  and  the  mother 
substance  of  all  the  other  phosphorised  and  non-phosphorised  con- 
stituents of  the  brain.  It  has  now  been  definitely  proved  in  confir- 
mation of  what  Thudichum  stated  in  1874,  that  protagon  is  not 
important  quantitatively,  and  is  not  a  definite  chemical  unit,  but  a 
mixture  of  phosphorised  and  non-phosphorised  substances  in  such 
proportions  that  it  usually  contains  about  1  per  cent,  of  phosphorus. 
By  treatment  with  appropriate  reagents  and  recrystalUsation,  pro- 
tagon can  be  separated  into  its  constituents,  and  those  which  are  free 
from  phosphorus  and  comprise  about  70  per  cent,  of  the  original 
protagon  are  the  galactosides.  The  known  galactosides  are  two  in 
number,  namely,  phrenosin  (or  cerebron)  and  kerasin.  The  former 
is  a  crystalline  product,  and  the  latter  of  somewhat  waxy  con- 
sistency. They  are*  probably  isomerides.  They  yield  on  decomposi- 
tion three  substances: — (1)  A  reducing  sugar,  galactose.  (2)  A  base 
termed  sphingosine,  about  which  little  chemically  is  yet  known. 
(3)  A  fatty  acid  of  high  molecular  weight,  termed  neuro-stearic 
acid  by  Thudichum,  but  not  definitely  identified.  It  is  probably  an 
oxy-acid  (Thierf elder). 

The  Phosphatidea — The  best  known  of  these  is  lecithin. 
This  is  a  very  labile  substance,  but  it  yields  on  decomposition  four 
materials,  namely — glycerin  and  phosphoric  acid  united  together  as 
glyoero-phosphoric  acid,  two  fatty  acid  radicals,  of  which  one  is 
usually  oleic  acid,  and  an  ammonium-like  base  termed  choline.  The 
fatty  acid  radicals  are  united  to  glycerin  as  in  an  ordinary  fat,  the 
place  of  the  third  fatty  acid  being  taken  by  the  radical  of  phosphoric 
acid,  which  in  its  turn  is  united  in  an  ester-like  manner  to  the 
choline.  The  clinical  significance  of  such  substances  in  cases  of 
degenerative  nervous  disease  has  been  already  alluded  to  on  p.  167. 

Kephalin  resembles  lecithin  in  being  a  mono-amino-monophos- 
phatide.  It  differs  from  lecithin  in  being  insoluble  in  alcohol.  On 
decomposition  it  yields  glycero-phosphoric  acid,  certain  fatty  acids 
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which  are  less  saturated  than  oleic  acid,  and  probably  belong  to  the 
linoleic  series.  It  also  yields  a  base,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  this  is 
identical  with  choline.  Kephalin  is  the  most  abundant  phosphatide 
in  nerve-fibres,  and  has  also  been  found  in  egg-yolk. 

Sphingomyelin  is  the  phosphatide  obtained  from  the  mixture 
called  protagoiL  It  is  the  best  known  of  the  diamino-monophos- 
phatides.  If  protagon  is  dissolved  in  hot  pyridine,  and  the  solution 
allowed  to  cool,  sphingomyelin  is  precipitated  in  an  impure  form  as 
sphsero-crystals,  which  rotate  the  plane  of  polarised  light  to  the  left 
Choline,  fatty  acids,  and  an  alcohol  have  been  found  among  its  cleav- 
age products.  It,  however,  differs  from  lecithin  by  containing  no 
glyoeriiL 

Bnzymes. 

The  word  fermentation  was  first  applied  to  the  change  of  sugar 
into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid  by  means  of  yeast.  The  evolution  of 
carbonic  acid  causes  frothing  and  bubbling ;  hence  the  term  "  fermen- 
tation." The  agent,  yeast,  which  produces  tins,  was  called  the  ferment 
Microscopic  invest^tion  shows  that  yeast  is  composed  of  minute 
rapidly-growing  unicellular  organisms  belonging  to  the  fungus  group. 

The  souring  of  milk,  the  transformation  of  urea  into  ammonium 
carbonate  in  decomposing  urine,  and  the  formation  of  vinegar  from 
alcohol  are  brought  about  by  very  similar  organisms.  The  complex 
changes  known  as  putrefaction,  which  are  produced  by  the  various 
forms  of  bacteria  (see  fig.  316),  also  come  into  the  same  category. 

That  the  change  or  fermentation  is  produced  by  these  organisms 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  it  occurs  only  when  iiie  organisms  are 
present,  and  stops  when  they  are  removed  or  killed  by  a  high 
temperature  or  by  antiseptics  (carbolic  acid,  etc). 

The  ''germ  theory"  of  disease  explains  the  infectious  diseases  by 
considering  that  the  change  in  the  system  is  of  the  nature  of  fermen- 
tation, and,  like  the  others  we  have  mentioned,  produced  by  microbes ; 
the  transference  of  the  bacteria  or  their  spores  from  one  person  to 
another  constitutes  infection.  The  poisons  produced  by  the  growing 
bacteria  appear  to  be  either  alkaloidal  (ptomaines)  or  protein  in 
nature.  The  most  virulent  poison  in  existence,  namely,  snake  poison, 
is  a  protein  of  the  proteose  class. 

AH  these  micro-organisms  require  moisture  in  which  to  act. 
They  act  best  at  a  temperature  of  about  40°  C.  Their  activity  is 
stopped,  but  the  organisms  are  not  destroyed  by  cold.  The  organisms 
are,  however,  like  other  living  cells,  killed  by  too  great  heat  Some 
micro-organisms  act  without  free  oxygen ;  these  are  called  anaerobic ; 
those  that  require  oxygen  are  called  aerobic. 

Another  well-known  fact  concerning  micro-organisms  is  that  the 
substances  they  produce  in  time  put  a  stop  to  their  activity ;  thus 
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in  the  case  of  yeast,  the  alcohol  produced,  and  in  the  case  of 
bacteria  acting  on  proteins,  the  phenol,  cresol,  etc.,  produced,  first 
stop  the  growth  of,  and  ultimately  kill,  these  organisms. 

For  a  long  time  it  was  uncertain  how  micro-organisms  were  able 
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Fio.  810.— Types  of  micro-organisms :  a,  micrococci  arrmnged  singly ;  In  twos,  diplococci— if  all  the 
microcooci  at  a  were  grouped  together  they  would  be  called  staphylococci— and  in  fours,  sarcinae ; 
b,  micrococci  in  chams,  streptococci ;  e  and  d,  bacilli  of  various  kinds  (one  is  represented  with 
a  flagellam);  e,  yarlona  forms  of  spirilla ;  /,  spores,  either  ttee  or  in  bacilli. 

to  effect  these  chemical  transformations.  It  is  now,  however, 
definitely  proved  that  they  do  so  by  producing  agents  of  a  chemical 
nature,  which  are  called  enzymes.  This  was  first  demonstrated  in 
connection  with  the  invertase  of  yeast  cells,  and  with  the  enzyme 
secreted  by  the  micrococcus  urese,  which  converts  urea  into  ammonium 
carbonate  in  putrefying  urine.  For  a  long  time,  however,  efforts 
to  obtain  from  yeast  cells  an  enzyme  capable  of  bringing  about  the 
alcoholic  fermentation  were  unsuccessful.  This  is*  because  the 
enzyme  does  not  leave  the  yeast  cells,  but  acts  intracellularly. 
Buchner,  by  crushing  the  yeast  cells,  succeeded  in  obtaining  from 
them  the  long-sought  enzyme  (zymase) ;  since  then  other  enzymes 
have  been  obtained  from  other  microbes  by  similar  means. 

Enzymes  are  also  formed  by  the  cells  of  the  higher  organisms, 
both  in  animal  and  vegetable  life.  Familiar  instances  of  these  are 
ptyalin,  the  starch-splitting  enzyme  of  saliva,  and  jfepsin,  the 
protein-splitting  enzyme  of  gastric  juice.  The  substance  upon 
which  the  enzyme  acts  is  spoken  of  as  the  substrate. 

We  may,  therefore,  place  these  essential  facts  concerning  enzyme 
action  in  the  following  tabular  way : — 


The  Living  Cell. 

The  yeast  cell . 
The  salivuy  cell 
The  gastric  cell 

The  Enzyme 
produced. 

Zymase  . 
Ptyalin  . 
Pepsin    . 

The  Substrate. 

The  Products  of  Action. 

Dextrose  . 
Cooked  starch  . 
Protein     . 

Alcohol  and  carbon 
dioxide. 

Dextrin  and  mal- 
tose. 

Proteoses,  peptones, 
and  amino-acids. 
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The  enzymes  which  bring  about  the  digestion  of  food  in  the 
alimentary  canal  may  be  classified  as  follows : — 

1.  Amylolytie — those  which  convert  polysaccharides  (starch, 
glycogen)  into  sugar  with  intermediate  dextrins.  Examples:  the 
diastase  of  vegetable  seeds,  and  the  ptyalin  of  saliva. 

2.  Invertixifi: — those  which  convert  disaccharides  into  mono- 
saccharides. Examples:  Invertase  of  yeast  cells;  inwrtase  of 
intestinal  juice;  these  convert  cane  sugar  into  equal  parts  of 
dextrose  and  Isevulose. 

3.  liipolTtic — those  which  split  fat  into,  fatty  acids  and 
glycerin.     An  example,  lipase,  is  found  in  pancreatic  juice. 

4.  ProteolTtic  or  proteoola.stic — those  which  split  proteins  into 
proteoses,  peptones,  polypeptides,  and  finally  amino-acids.  Examples: 
the  pepsin  of  gastric,  and  the  trypsin  of  pancreatic  juice. 

5.  Peptolytic — those  which  split  proteoses  and  peptones  into 
polypeptides  and  amino  acids,  e.g.,  the  erepsin  of  intestinal  juice. 

But  in  addition  to  the  digestive  enzymes  there  are  others  to  be 
mentioned,  for  instance : — 

The  enzymes  in  the  foregoing  list  produce  hydrolysis;  that  is, 
water  is  added  to  the  substrate,  which  then  splits  into  simpler 
molecules,  as  for  instance  in  the  inversion  of  cane  sugar  by  invertase. 

[Oane  sugar.]  [Water.]  [Dextrose.]  [LeTulose.] 

Ck>agulative  enzymes  —  those  which  convert  soluble  into 
insoluble  proteins;  the  best  example  of  this  class  is  thrombin  or 
fibrin-ferment,  which  comes  into  play  in  blood-coagulation,  convert- 
ing the  soluble  protein  in  blood -plasma  called  fibrinogen  into  fibrin. 
> Rennet  or  rennin,  found  in  the  gastric  juice,  is  another;  it  converts 
'      the  soluble  caseinogenate  of  milk  into  casein. 

Oxidases ;  these  are  not  hydroly tic,  but  are  oxygen  carriers  and 
produce  oxidation :  they  are  mainly  found  as  intracellular  enzymes, 
and  are  important  in  tissue  respiration. 

Reductases;  these  are  the  counterpart  of  the  oxidases,  and 
produce  reduction  in  the  tissues. 

Deamidases;  these  remove  the  amino-group  from  amino- 
compounds. 

Intracellular  or  Autolytic  Enzymea — These  come  into  play 
during  cell  life,  and  are  important  in  the  metabolic  or  intracellular 
chemical  changes  which  occur  in  protoplasm;  they  also  may  be 
subdivided  into  proteolytic,  peptolytic,  lipolytic,  etc.,  according  to 
the  substrate  upon  which  they  act.  After  death  their  activity 
continues,  and  so  they  produce  self-digestion  or  autolysis  of  the 
cells  in  which  they  are  situated,  if  the  tissue  or  organ  is  kept  at 
fin  appropriate  temperature  and  under  aseptic  conditions. 
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The  foregoing  list  is  not  by  any  means  complete,  but  includes  the 
most  important  groups.  The  individual  enzymes  will  be  studied  in 
due  course,  but  for  the  present  we  will  take  general  considerations 
only. 

Zymogens. — ^These  are  the  parent  substances  or  precursors  of  the 
enzymes.  The  granules  seen  in  many  secreting  cells  consist  very 
largely  of  zymogen,  which  in  the  act  of  secretion  is  converted  into 
the  active  enzyme.  Thus,  pepsin  is  formed  from  pepsinogen,  trypsin 
from  trypsinogen,  thrombin  from  thrombogen,  and  so  forth. 

Aciivaiion  of  Enzymes,  Co-enzymes. — Many  enzymes  contained 
in  secretions  are  in  a  condition  ready  for  action.  In  other  cases 
this  is  not  so,  and  their  action  only  occurs  after  they  have  been 
rendered  energetic  by  the  presence  or  action  of  other  substances, 
termed  activating  agents  or  co-enzymes. 

The  Specificity  of  Eneyms  Action, — In  most  cases  the  action  of 
an  enzyme  is  extraordinarily  limited ;  thus  there  are  three  separate 
enzymes  to  hydrolyse  the  three  principal  disaccharides,  cane  sugar, 
lactose,  and  maltose,  neither  of  which  will  act  upon  either  of  the 
other  two  sugars  in  the  list  Arginase  splits  arginine  into  ornithine 
and  urea,  but  will  act  upon  no  other  substance.  The  ''lock  and 
key "  simile  first  introduced  by  Emil  Fischer  will  aid  us  in  under- 
standing this  specificity  of  action.  Each  lock  must  have  its  special 
key:  so  the  chemical  configuration  of  an  enzyme  must  be  related 
in  some  way  to  the  configuration  of  the  substrate  to  enable  it  to 
enter  and  unlock  its  parts  from  one  another. 

The  Optimum  Temperatv/re  of  Enzyme  Action, — As  the  tempera- 
ture rises  the  velocity  of  the  action  increases,  until  a  temperature 
is  reached  at  which  the  activity  is  greatest.  Most  enzymes  act 
best  at  40""  C,  but  there  are  exceptions ;  malt  diastase,  for  instance, 
acts  best  at  60"  C.  Beyond  the  optimum  temperature  a  further  rise 
inhibits  activity,  until  a  temperature  is  reached  when  the  enzyme 
is  destroyed.  The  fatal  temperature  as  a  rule  is  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  50°  C. 

The  effect  of  a  rise  of  temperature  is  thus  complex,  and  is  of 
a  two-fold  nature.  In  the  first  place,  and  between  certain  limits, 
the  law  of  Arrhenius  is  followed,  that  is,  a  rise  of  lO"*  doubles  or 
even  trebles  the  velocity  of  the  action  of  the  enzyme,  as  it  does 
other  chemical  reactions.  But  as  the  temperature  rises  the  velocity 
of  disintegration  of  the  enzyme  also  rises.  The  optimum  tempera- 
ture is  that  at  which  the  enzyme  work  is  best  done;  this  is  a 
temperature  at  which  the  accelerating  effect  is  strong  enough  to  finish 
the  reaction  quickly,  and  the  retarding  effect  due  to  enzyme  destruc- 
tion is  not  so  great  as  to  neutralise  the  accelerating  effect. 

The  Inexhavstibdity  of  Enzymes, — A  small  amount  of  enzyme 
will  act  on  an  unlimited  amount  of  substrate,  provided  sufficient 
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time  is  given,  and  provided  also  the  products  of  action  are  removed. 
The  enzyme  appears  to  take  a  share  in  intermediate  reactions,  and 
there  is  some  evidence  that  in  certain  stages  it  combines  with  the 
substrate;  but  subsequently  when  the  substrate  breaks  up  into 
simpler  materials,  the  enzyme  is  liberated  unchanged,  and  so  ready 
to  similarly  act  on  a  fresh  amount  of  substrate. 

Catalytic  Action  of  Enzymes. — The  analogy  of  enzymic  action  is, 
in  fact,  so  close  to  that  of  inorganic  catalysts,  that  the  view  at 
present  current  regarding  it  is  that  the  action  is  a  catalytic  ona 
That  is  to  say,  the  presence  of  the  enzyme  induces  a  chemical 
reaction  to  occur  rapidly,  which  in  its  absence  also  occurs,  but  so 
slowly  that  any  action  at  all  is  difficult  to  discover.  To  use  the 
technical  phrase,  its  action  is  to  increase  the  velocity  of  chemical 
reactions.  It  is,  for  instance,  quite  conceivable  that,  if  starch  and 
water  were  mixed  together,  the  starch  will  in  time  take  up  the 
water  and  split  into  its  constituent  molecules  of  sugar.  But  an 
action  of  this  kind  would  be  so  slow,  occupying  perchance  many 
years,  that  for  practical  purposes  it  does  not  teke  place  at  all.  If 
an  inorganic  catalyst  is  added,  such  as  sulphuric  acid,  and  the 
temperature  raised  to  boiling  point,  the  action  takes  place  in  a  few 
minutes;  if  an  organic  catalyst,  such  as  the  enzyme  ptyalin,  is 
added,  the  velocity  of  the  change  is  even  greater ;  but  what  is  of 
more  importance  for  the  well-being  of  the  animal,  a  moderate 
temperature,  namely  that  of  the  body,  amply  suffices.  The  oi^anic 
catalysts  or  enzymes  are,  however,  colloidal  in  nature  (possibly  pro- 
tein), and  this  explains  their  destructibility  by  high  temperatures. 

Reversibility  of  Enzyme  Action, — On  page  329  we  have  considered 
the  general  laws  of  molecular  reactions.  The  majority  of  enzymatic 
reactions  are  unimolecular,  or  reactions  of  the  first  order ;  that  is  to 
say,  one  substance  only,  the  substrate,  undergoes  transformation; 
the  other  substance,  the  enzyme,  does  not  alter  in  concentration. 
The  law  followed  in  such  reactions  is  therefore  the  simple  logarithmic 
law.  But  in  these  reactions  we  meet  with  the  peculiarity  that 
it  is  not  quite  completed  when  the  reaction  ceases.  A  certain 
quantity  of  the  substrate  never  disappears.  Thus  a  small  amount  of 
cane  sugar  remains  unchanged  whether  the  hydrolysis  is  brought 
about  by  the  action  of  an  acid  or  of  an  enzyme.  This  phenomenon 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  two  reactions  are  always  taking  place  in 
opposite  directions.  Simultaneously  with  the  splitting  up  the 
synthetical  reaction  begins,  and  synthesis  or  building  up  increases  in 
proportion  as  the  splitting  of  the  compound  advances.  The  velocity 
of  the  splitting  process  decreases  at  the  same  rate  as  the  velocity  of 
the  synthetic  process  increases.  At  a  certain  point,  both  have  the 
same  velocity,  and  therefore  no  further  change  occurs  in  the  mixture 
when  this  conHition  of  equilibrium  is  reached.    This  rule  is  expressed 
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by  writdng  the  chemical  equation  connected  by  a  double  arrow 
instead  of  the  sign  of  equation.    Two  examples  follow : — 

CjHj .  OH  +  CH3 .  COOH  — ^  C2H5 .  COO  .  CHg  +  H^O 

[Sthyl  alcohol.]  [Acetic  add.]  [Bihyl  acetate.]  [Water.] 

^6^12^6    +    ^6^12^6  <      ^    ^2^22^11    +    ^2^ 

[Dextrose.]  [LsBvalose.]  [Cane  sugar.]        [Water.] 

This  phenomenon  is  termed  ** reversibility''  and  was  first  demon- 
strated by  Croft  Hill  in  his  e^cperiments  with  cane  sugar  and 
invertase. 

In  intracellular  action  this  is  a  factor  of  importance,  for  the 
same  enzyme  can  in  the  presence  of  different  proportions  of  the 
substrate  and  its  cleavage  products  both  tie  (in  anabolism)  and 
untie  (in  katabolism)  the  knot. 

It  should  farther  be  noted  that  hydroly tic  actions  are  isothermic ; 
that  is,  the  total  energy  of  the  products  is  equal  to  that  of  the 
substance  broken  up. 

The  simpler  logarithmic  law  of  enzyme  action  has  been  demon- 
strated for  the  majority  of  enzymes  (invertase,  trypsin,  erepsin, 
hpase,  etc.).  The  effect  in  a  given  time  is  directly  proportional  to 
the  quantity  of  enzyme  present.  But  there  is  an  exception  to  this 
rule  in  the  case  of  pepsin,  as  was  first  pointed  out  by  Schiitz  in  1885. 
He  found  that  peptic  activity  is  proportional  to  the  square  root  of 
the  amount  of  pepsin  present.  Thus  if  a  certain  quantity  of  pepsin 
produced  an  amount  of  digestive  action  which  we  will  call  a,  in 
order  to  produce  a  digestive  action  equal  to  2a  in  the  same  time,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  employ  four  times  the  amount  of  pepsin  ;  and 
in  order  to  produce  a  digestive  action  equal  to  3a,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  use  nine  times  the  amount  of  pepsin.  This  rule 
(Schiitz's  law)  has  been  often  confirmed,  and  a  few  years  ago 
Arrhenius  explained  it  on  mathematical  lines  into  which  we  need  not 
enter  here. 

Anti-Enzymes, — ^Many  chemical  substances,  such  as  strong  acids 
and  alkalis,  alcohol,  formaldehyde,  iodine,  potassium  cyanide,  and 
salts  of  the  heavy  metals,  hinder  enzyme  activity.  But  the  term 
anti-enzyme  is  generally  limited  to  substances  produced  in  the 
metabolism  of  Uving  organisms.  Excess  of  these  organic  anti- 
enzymes  can  be  readily  produced  by  injecting  an  enzyme  into  the 
blood-stream  of  an  animal  I'his  stimulates  the  production  of  an 
anti-enzyme,  so  that  when  the  blood-serum  is  mixed  with  the  original 
enzyme,  its  power  is  inhibited.  Anti-enzymes  are  specific,  that  is, 
they  inhibit  the  enzyme  which  was  injected  into  the  blood,  and  no 
other. 


CHAPTER  XXIX 

THE  BLOOD 

Thb  blood  is  the  fluid  medium  by  means  of  which  all  the  tissues  of 
the  body  are  directly  or  indirectly  nourished ;  by  means  of  it  also 
such  of  the  materials  resulting  from  the  metabolism  of  the  tissues 
which  are  of  no  further  use  in  the  economy  are  carried  to  the  excre- 
tory organs.  It  is  a  somewhat  viscid  fluid,  and  in  man  and  in  all 
other  vertebrate  animals,  with  the  exception  of  two,*  is  red  in  colour. 
It  consists  of  a  yellowish  fluid,  called  plasma  or  liquor  aangnlnla, 
in  which  are  suspended  numerous  blood-corpusoles,  the  majority  of 
which  are  coloured,  and  it  is  to  their  presence  that  the  red  colour  of 
the  blood  is  due.  In  addition  to  the  red  corpuscles,  there  are  a 
smaller  number  of  colourless  corpuscles,  and  some  extremely  small 
particles  called  blood-plcUelets. 

Even  when  examined  in  very  thin  layers,  blood  is  cpcyue,  on 
account  of  the  different  refractive  powers  possessed  by  its  two 
constituents,  the  plasma  and  the  corpuscles.  On  treatment  with 
ether,  water,  and  other  reagents,  however,  it  becomes  transparent  and 
assumes  a  lake  colour,  in  consequence  of  the  colouring  matter  of  the 
corpuscles  having  been  discharged  into  the  plasma.  The  average 
specific  gravity  of  blood  at  15°  C.  (60°  F.)  varies  from  1055  to  1062. 
A  rapid  and  useful  method  of  estimating  the  specific  gravity  of  blood 
was  invented  by  Boy.  Drops  of  blood  are  taken  and  allowed  to  fall 
into  fluids  of  known  specific  gravity.  When  the  drop  neither  rises 
nor  sinks  in  the  fluid  it  is  taken  to  be  of  the  same  specific  gravity  as 
that  of  the  standard  fluid.  The  reaction  of  blood  is  faintly  alkaline  to 
litmus  and  the  taste  saltish.  Its  temperature  varies  slightly,  the  average 
being  37'8°  0.  (100°  F.).  The  blood-stream  is  warmed  by  passing 
through  the  muscles,  and  glands,  but  is  somewhat  cooled  on 
traversing  the  capillaries  of  the  skin.  Becently  drawn  blood  has  a 
distinct  odour,  which  in  many  cases  is  characteristic  of  the  animal 
from  which  it  has  been  taken ;  it  may  be  further  developed  by  adding 
to  blood  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  sulphuric  acid  and  water. 

Quantity  of  the  Blood. — The  quantity  of  blood  in  an  animal 
is  usually  estimated  in  the  following  manner: — ^A  small  quantity 

*  The  amphioxus  and  the  leptocephahu,    - 

4U 
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of  blood  is  taken  from  an  animal  by  venesection ;  it  is  defibrinated 
and  measured,  and  used  to  make  standard  solutions  of  blood  The 
animal  is  then  rapidly  bled  to  death,  and  the  blood  which  escapes  is 
collected  The  blood-vessels  are  next  washed  out  with  saline  solu- 
tion until  the  washings  are  no  longer  coloured,  and  these  are  added 
to  the  previously  withdrawn  blood ;  lastly,  the  whole  animal  is  finely 
minced  with  saline  solution.  The  fluid  obtained  from  the  mincings 
is  carefully  filtered  and  added  to  the  diluted  blood  previously  obtained, 
and  the  whole  is  measured.  The  next  step  in  the  process  is  the  com- 
parison of  the  colour  of  the  diluted  blood  with  that  of  standard  solu- 
tions of  blood  and  water  of  a  known  strength,  until  it  is  discovered 
to  what  standard  solution  the  diluted  blood  corresponds.  As  the 
amount  of  blood  in  the  corresponding  standard  solution  is  known,  as 
well  as  the  total  quantity  of  diluted  blood  obtained  from  the  animal, 
it  is  easy  to  calculate  the  absolute  amount  of  blood  which  the  latter 
contained,  and  to  this  is  added  the  small  amount  which  was  with- 
drawn to  make  the  standard  solutions.  This  gives  the  total  amount 
of  blood  which  the  animal  contained.  It  is  contrasted  with  the 
weight  of  the  animal,  previously  known.  The  result  of  experiments 
performed  in  this  way  showed  that  the  quantity  of  blood  in  various 
animals  differs  a  good  deal,  but  in  the  dog  averages  ^  to  -iV  of 
the  total  body-weight.  In  smaller  animals  the  proportionate  blood 
volume  is  greater. 

Haldane  and  Lorrain  Smith  have  invented  another  method  which 
has  the  advantage  of  being  applicable  to  man.  The  data  required 
are  (1)  the  percentage  of  hssmoglobin  in  the  blood,  and  (2)  the  extent 
to  which  the  hemoglobin  is  saturated  by  a  measured  amount  of 
carbonic  oxide  absorbed  into  the  blood. 

The  percentage  of  haemoglobin  is  determined  colorimetrically  by 
the  Gowers  or  Gowers-Haldane  hsemoglobinometer  (see  p.  470).  In 
the  latter  instrument  the  standard  100  per  cent  of  colour  corresponds 
to  a  capacity  of  18*5  c.c.  of  oxygen  or  carbonic  oxide  per  100  c.c.  of 
blood  The  subject  whose  blood  is  to  be  measured  breathes  a  known 
volume  of  carbonic  oxide,  and  a  few  drops  of  the  blood  are  taken  and 
the  saturation  of  his  haemoglobin  is  determined  colorimetrically. 
From  this  result  the  total  capacity  of  the  blood  for  carbonic  oxide  is 
calculated  The  ''carbonic  oxide  capacity"  is  the  same  as  the 
**  oxygen  capacity."  The  volume  of  the  blood  is  then  calcidated  from 
the  total  "  oxygen  capacity,"  and  the  percentage  capacity  as  deter- 
mined by  the  hssmc^lobinometer.  The  following  is  an  example : — ^The 
subject's  blood  in  a  given  case  has,  let  us  say,  the  colour  of  the  100 
per  cent,  standard,  and  therefore  has  a  capacity  of  18*5  c.c.  per 
100  c.c.  blood  He  is  allowed  to  breathe  75  c.c.  of  carbonic  oxide, 
and  it  is  then  found  that  his  blood  is  15  per  cent,  saturated  with 
that  gaa    That  is  to  say,  instead  of  there  being  18*5  c.c  of  oxygen 
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per  100  C.C.  of  blood,  15  per  cent  of  this  18-6  c.c.  is  present  in  the 

18*5  X 15 
form  of  carbonic  oxide,  15  per  cent,  of  18-5=  — yc\c\ —  =2-7  c.c. 

Now  if  2«7  C.C.  of  carbon  monoxide  per  100  c.c.  of  blood  is  the  result 
of  breathing  75  c.a  of  that  gas,  the  question  before  us  is,  How  much 
gas  will  be  necessary  to  produce  the  normal  figure  18-5  ? 

2-7  C.C.  per  100  c.c.  of  blood  results  from  breathing  75  c.c  of  CO 
.       .  75^ 

•  •         *■  ^"«  i»  II  11  n^i^  M 

^      1 Q  c  75  X 18-5 

and      18-5  cc. 


i>  >i  n  ck  t-r  n 


2-7 
=     500  cc. 

(approziinAtely). 

In  other  words,  the  total  oxygen  (or  CO)  capacity  of  the  person's 
blood  is  500  cc  Sinco  18-5  cc  of  this  total  is  carried  by  100  cc. 
of  blood,  the  total  volume  of  the  person's  blood,  that  is,  the  amount 

which  will  contain  500  cc  of  gas,  is  — :r^-z —  =  2727  cc,  or  nearly 

lO'O 

three  litres.  The  total  weight  of  the  blood  is  obtained  by  multiply- 
ing the  volume  by  the  specific  gravity  (about  1-055). 

Some  of  the  results  of  this  method  are  as  follows : — ^The  mass  of 

the  blood  in  man  is  about  4*9  per  cent,  (s^ )   of  the  body-weight 

The  corresponding  ratio  of  the  blood  volume  is  4*62  cc  per  100 

grammes,  or  -^^     In  pathological  conditions    the    numbers   are 

different ;  thus  in  anaemia  from  hsBmorrhage,  the  volume  ratio  is  6*5, 
in  pernicious  ansemia  8*6,  in  chlorosis  10'8.  In  other  words,  in 
various  forms  of  anaemia  the  actual  volume  of  the  blood  is  increased, 
but  of  course  the  corpuscular  and  solid  constituents  are  correspond- 
ingly diminished. 

Ck>agiilation  of  the  Blood. 

After  the  blood  is  shed  it  rapidly  becomes  more  viscous  and  then 
sets  into  a  firm  red  jelly.  The  jelly  soon  contracts  and  squeezes  out 
a  straw-coloured  fluid  called  the  serum.  With  the  microscope, 
filaments  or  fine  threads  are  seen  forming  a  network  throughout  the 
fluid  (fig.  317),  many  radiating  from  smsdl  clumps  of  blood-platelets. 
These  threads  entangle  the  corpuscles,  and  so  the  clot  is  formed. 
The  threads  are  composed  of  a  protein  substance  ceHed  fibrin,  a,nd 
the  formation  of  fibrin  is  the  essential  act  of  coagulation.  Fibrin  is 
formed  from  the  plasma,  and  may  be  obtained  free  from  corpuscles 
when  plasma  is  allowed  to  clot,  the  corpuscles  having  previously 
been  removed  by  methods  we  shall  immediately  study.     It  may  also 
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be  obtained  from  blood  by  whipping  it  with  a  bunch  of  twigs ;  the 
fibrin  adheres  to  the  twigs  and  entangles  but  few  corpuscles ;  these 
may  be  removed  by  subsequent  washing  with  water. 


Fig.  817. — BeUculum  of  flbrin,  from  a  drop  of  human  blood,  after  treatment  with  rosanilin.    The 

entangled  corpuscles  are  not  seen.    (Ranvler.) 

Serum  is  plasma  miniis  the  fibrin  which  it  forms.  The  relation 
of  plasma,  serum,  and  clot  can  be  seen  at  a  glance  in  the  following 
scheme  of  the  constituents  of  the  blood : — 


f 

1 


Plasma 


Corpuscles 


{Serum 
Fibrin^ 

[ciot 


It  may  be  roughly  stated  that  in  100  parts  by  weight  of  blood  60-65 
parts  consist  of  plasma  and  35-40  of  corpuscles. 

The  buffy  coat  is  seen  when  blood  coagulates  slowly,  as  in  horse's 
blood«  The  red  corpuscles  sink  more  rapidly  than  the  white,  and 
the  upper  stratum  of  the  clot  (bufify  coat)  consists  mainly  of  fibrin 
and  wlnte  corpuscles. 

Coagulation  is  hastened  by — 

1.  A  temperature  a  little  over  that  of  the  body. 

2.  Contact  with  foreign  matter. 

3.  Injury  to  the  vessel  walls. 

4.  Agitation. 

5.  Addition  of  calcium  salts. 

6.  Injection  of  nucleo-protein  into  the  circulation  causes  intra- 

vascular clotting. 
Coagulation  is  hindered  or  prevented  by — 
1.  A  low  temperature.     In  a  vessel  cooled  by  ice,  coagulation 

may  be  prevented  for  an  hour  or  more. 
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2.  The  addition  of  a  large  quantity  of  neutral  salts  such  as  sodium 

sulphate  or  magnesium  sulphate. 

3.  Addition  of  a  soluble  oxalate,  fluoride,  or  citrate. 

4.  Injection  of  commercial  peptone  (which  consists  chiefly  of 

proteoses)  into  the  circulation  of  the  living  animaL 

5.  Addition  of  leech  extract  to  the  blood,  or  injection  of  leech 

extract  into  the  circulation  while  the  animal  is  alive. 

6.  Contact  with  the  living  vascular  walls. 

7.  Contact  with  oil. 

The  cause  of  the  coagulation  of  the  blood  may  be  briefly  stated 
as  follows : — 

When  blood  is  within  the  vessels,  one  of  the  constituents  of  the 
plasma,  a  protein  of  the  globulin  class,  cailed  fibrinogen,  exists  in  a 
soluble  form.  When  the  blood  is  shed,  the  fibrinogen  molecule  is 
altered  in  such  a  way  that  it  gives  rise  to  the  comparatively  insoluble 
material  ^irtn. 

The  statement  has  been  made  that  the  fibrinogen  molecule  is  split  into  two 
parts ;  one  part  is  a  globulin  (iibrino-globiilin),  which  remains  in  solution ;  the 
other  and  larger  part  is  the  insoluble  substance  fibrin.  It  is,  however,  doubtful  if 
this  really  represents  what  occurs,  for  recent  work  seems  to  show  that  the  fibrino- 
globulin  is  not  a  product  of  fibrinogen,  but  exists  in  the  blood-plasma  beforehand. 
At  any  rate,  whether  this  is  so  or  not,  the  fact  remains  that  fibrin  is  the  important 
product  and  the  only  one  which  need  concern  us. 

The  next  question  is.  What  causes  the  transformation  of  fibrinogen 
into  fibrin  ?  and  the  answer  to  that  is,  that  the  change  is  due  to  the 
activity  of  an  enzyme  which  is  oaXled  fibrin-ferment  or  thrombin. 

This  enzyme  does  not  exist  in  healthy  blood  contained  in  healthy 
blood-vessels,  but  is  formed  by  the  disintegration  of  the  blood- 
platelets  and  colourless  corpuscles  which  occurs  when  the  blood 
leaves  the  blood-vessels  or  comes  into  contact  with  foreign  matter. 
Hence  the  blood  does  not  coagulate  during  life.  But  it  will  be  said, 
disintegration  of  the  blood- corpuscles  occurs  during  life,  why,  then, 
does  the  blood  not  coagulate?  The  reason  is,  that  although  the 
formed  elements  do  disintegrate  in  the  Uving  blood,  such  a 
phenomenon  takes  place  very  slowly  and  gradually,  so  that  there 
can  never,  under  normal  circumstances,  be  any  massive  liberation 
of  fibrin-ferment,  and  further,  that  there  are  agencies  at  work  to 
neutralise  the  fibrin-ferment  as  it  is  formed.  The  most  noteworthy 
of  these  neutralising  agencies  is  the  presence  in  the  blood  of  an 
antiferment  called  antithrombin,  analogous  to  the  antipepsin  and 
antitrypsin  which  we  shall  see  are  efficacious  in  preventing  the 
stomach  and  intestines  from  undergoing  self-digestion. 

Nucleo-proteins  obtained  from  most  of  the  cellular  organs  of 
the  body  produce  intravascular  clotting  when  injected  into  the 
circulation  of  a  living  animal.  In  certain  diseased  conditions  intra- 
vascular clotting  or  thrombosis  sometimes  occurs,  and   this,  if  it 
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occurs  in  the  heart  and  main  blood-vessels,  is  fatal.  The  condition 
is  doubtless  due  to  the  entrance  of  nucleo-protein  into  the  circula- 
tion from  disintegrated  cells.  The  relationship  of  nucleo-protein 
and  thrombin  is  an  unsettled  problem ;  the  old  view  that  the  two 
are  identical  is  probably  incorrect ;  it  is,  however,  possible  that  the 
nucleo-protein  is  either  identical  with  thrombokinase,  or  holds  the 
thrombokinase  in  loose  combination  or  admixture. 

Thrombin  is  believed  to  originate  chiefly  from  the  blood-platelets 
and  in  part  from  the  leucocytes.  Birds'  blood  clots  very  slowly, 
and  the  absence  of  blood-platelets  in  this  variety  of  blood  wiU,  in 
part,  account  for  this.  Ljrmph,  which  contains  colourless  cor- 
puscles, but  no  platelets,  also  clots,  so  in  this  case  the  colourless 
corpuscles  must  be  the  source  of  the  ferment.  One  should,  however, 
be  careful  in  speaking  of  the  disintegration  of  leucocytes  to 
remember  that  the  word  disintegration  does  not  mean  complete 
breakdown  leading  to  disappearance;  the  colourless  corpuscles  do 
not  appreciably  diminish  in  number  when  the  blood  clots,  but  what 
occurs  is  a  shedding  out  from  the  surviving  leucocytes  of  certain 
products,  among  which  fibrin-ferment  is  one. 

We  have  now  traced  fibrin  formation,  the  essential  cause  of 
blood-clotting,  to  the  activity  of  thrombin ;  it  is  next  necessary  to 
allude  to  what  has  been  -discovered  in  relation  to  the  origin  of 
thrombin.  Like  other  enzymes,  it  is  preceded  by  a  mother-substance 
or  zymogen.  This  zymogen  is  called  prothrombin  or  thrornbogen, 
and  there  appear  to  be  two  necessary  agents  concerned  in  the 
conversion  of  thrombogen  into  thrombin ;  one  of  these  is  the  action 
of  calcium  salts,  the  other  is  the  presence  of  an  activating  agent* 
(analogous  to  the  enterokinase,  which  activates  pancreatic  juice) 
called  thronibohincLse, 

The  part  played  by  calcium  salts  is  well  illustrated  by  the  fact 
that  coagulation  is  prevented  by  the  decalcification  of  the  blood. 
This  can  be  accomplished  by  the  addition  of  a  small  amount  of  a 
soluble  oxalate  or  fluoride  to  the  blood  immediately  it  is  shed.  The 
calcium  of  the  blood  plasma  is  then  immediately  precipitated  as 
insoluble  calcium  oxalate  or  fluoride,  and  is  thus  not  available  for 
the  transformation  of  thrombogen  into  throinbin.  The  addition  of  the 
oxalate  or  fluoride  must  be  rapidly  performed,  otherwise  time  will  be 
given  for  the  conversion  of  thrombogen  into  thrombin,  and  thrombin, 
when  formed,  will  act  upon  fibrinogen  whether  the  calcium  has  been 
removed  or  not.  In  other  words,  calcium  is  only  necessary  for  the 
formation  of  fibrin-ferment,  and  not  for  the  action  of  fibrin-ferment 
on  fibrinogen.  Fibrin  is  thus  not  a  compound  of  calcium  and 
fibrinogen. 

The  action, .  of  a  soluble  citrate  is  also,  in  a  certain  sense,  a 
decalcifying  action,  for  although  calcium  citrate  is  a  soluble  salt,  it 
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does  not  ionise  in  solution  so  as  to  liberate  the  free  calcium  ions 
which  are  essential  for  thrombin  formation. 

Oxalated  blood  (or  oxalated  plasma)  will  clot  when  the  calcium 
is  once  more  restored  by  the  adcUtion  of  a  small  amount  of  calcium 
chloride,  but  such  addition  to  fluoride  plasma  will  not  induce  clotting ; 
in  this  case,  thrombin  itself  must  be  added  as  well  In  some  way 
sodium  fluoride  interferes  with  the  formation  of  thrombin,  probably 
by  preventing  the  liberation  of  thrombokinase  from  the  corpuscular 
elements  of  the  blood.    The  latter  are  certainly  very  well  preserved. 

The  second  activating  agent,  however,  thrombokinase,  is  not  only 
liberated  from  the  blood-corpuscles,  but  it  is  also  obtained  from  many 
other  tissues.  If  a  haemorrhage  takes  place  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances the  blood  as  it  flows  from  the  wound  passes  over  the  muscles 
and  skin  that  have  been  cut,  and  rapidly  clots  owing  to  the  throm- 
bokinase supplied  by  those  tissues.  If  blood  is  obtained  by  drawing 
it  ofl^  through  a  perfectly  clean  cannula  into  a  clean  vessel  without 
allowing  it  to  touch  the  tissues,  it  remains  unclotted  for  a  long 
time ;  in  the  case  of  birds'  blood  this  time  may  extend  to  many  days ; 
but  the  addition  of  a  small  piece  of  a  tissue  such  as  muscle,  or  of  an 
extract  of  such  a  tissue,  produces  almost  immediate  clotting.  If  a 
solution  of  fibrinogen  is  prepared  and  calcium  added  it  wiU  not  clot ; 
if  thrombin,  or  a  fluid  such  as  serum  which  contains  thrombin,  is  added 
it  will  clot.  It  will  not  clot  if  birds'  plasma  obtained  as  above  is  added 
to  it ;  nor  if  tissue  extract  is  added  to  it ;  but  if  both  are  added  it  will. 
In  other  words,  the  thrombogen  of  the  birds'  plasma  ^/t»  the  throm- 
bokinase of  the  tissue  extract  have  the  same  effect  as  thrombin. 

The  next  point  to  consider  is  why  blood  obtained  after  the 
previous  injection  of  proteoses  (or  commercial  peptone)  into  the 
circulation  does  not  clot.  It  certainly  contains  calcium  salts,  and 
probably  both  thrombogen  and  thrombokinase,  for  it  can  be  made  to 
clot  without  the  addition  of  either,  for  instance  by  dilution,  or  the 
passage  of  a  stream  of  carbon  dioxide  through  it.  There  must  be 
something  in  peptone  blood  which  antagonises  the  action  of  thrombin. 
This  something  is  an  excess  of  antithrombin.  Peptone  will  not 
hinder  blood-coagulation,  or  only  very  slightly,  if  it  is  added  to  the 
blood  after  it  is  shed.  The  antithrombin  must  therefore  have  been 
added  to  the  blood  while  it  was  circulating  in  the  body.  We  can 
oven  go  further  than  this,  and  say  what  part  of  the  body  it  is  which 
is  concerned  in  the  production  of  antithrombin.  It  is  the  liver ;  for 
if  the  liver  is  shut  off  from  the  circulation,  peptone  is  ineffective  in 
its  action.  The  converse  experiment  confirms  this  conclusion,  for  if 
a  solution  of  peptone  is  artificially  perfused  through  an  excised 
surviving  liver,  a  substance  is  formed  which  has  the  power  of  hinder- 
ing or  preventing  the  coagulation  of  shed  blood.  Peptone  blood  is 
very  poor  in  leucocyte^ ;  the  cause  of  their  disappearance  is  not  clear. 
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We  are  thus  justified  in  two  conclusions : — 

(1)  That  the  antithrombin.  (nonnallj  present  in  healthy  blood  in 
sufficient  quantities  to  prevent  intravascular  clotting)  is  formed  in 
the  liver. 

(2)  That  commercial  peptone,  in  virtue  of  the  proteoses  it 
contains,  stimulates  this  action  to  such  an  extraordinary  degree 
that  the  accumulation  of  antithrombin  in  the  blood  becomes  so 
great  that  the  blood  does  not  clot  even  after  it  is  shed. 

We  will  conclude  by  considering  only  one  more  of  the  hindrances 
to  coagulation,  and  that  by  no  means  the  least  interesting.  The 
leech  lives  by  sucking  the  blood  of  other  animals ;  from  the  leech's 
point  of  view  it  is  therefore  necessary  that  the  blood  should  flow 
freely  and  not  clot  The  glands  at  the  head  end  of  the  leech,  often 
spoken  of  roughly  as  its  salivary  glands,  secrete  something  which 
hinders  the  blood  from  coagulating,  and  everyone  knows  by  experi- 
ence, who  has  been  treated  by  leeches,  how  difficult  it  is  to  prevent 
a  leech-bite  from  bleeding  after  the  leech  has  been  removed ;  com- 
plete cleansing  is  necessary  to  wash  away  the  leech's  secretion  from 
the  woiind.  Now  if  an  extract  of  leeches'  heads  is  made  with  salt 
solution  and  filtered,  that  fluid  will  prevent  coagulation  whether  it  is 
injected  into  the  blood-stream  or  added  to  shed  blood.  The  sub- 
stance in  question  is  believed  to  be  antithrombin  itself.  The 
purified  material  obtained  from  leech  extract  is  called  hirudin. 
Blood  so  obtained  can  be  made  to  clot  by  the  addition  of  thrombin,  or 
of  such  a  fluid  as  serum,  that  contains  thrombin  in  sufficient  amount. 

We  may  summarise  this  view  of  the  causes  of  coagulation  in 
the  following  tabular  way : — 


From  the  platelets,  and 
to  a  lesser  degree  from  the 
leucocytes,  a  material  is 
shed  out,  called — 


Thrombooen. 


I 


From  the  formed  ele- 
ments of  the  blood,  but 
also  from  the  tissues  over 
which  the  escaping  blood 
flows,  is  shed  out  an  acti- 
vating agent,  called — 

Thrombokinase. 

I 


In  the  blood  plas- 
ma a  protein  sub- 
stance exists,  called— 

FiBRlNOOKK. 

I   


In  the  presence  of  calcium  salts,  thrombokinase 
activates  thromboffen  in  such  a  way  that  an  active 
enzyme  is  produced,  which  is  called — 

Thrombin. 

I 


I 
Thrombin  or  fibrin-ferment  acts  on  fibrinogen  in  such  a  way  that  it  is  trans- 
formed into  the  insoluble  stringy  material  which  is  called — 

Fibrin. 

Differing  hypotheses  are  held  as  to  the  exact  r61e  played  by  each  of  the  factors 
in  fibrin-formation,  and  the  views  enimciated  in  the  preceding  paragraphs  are  in  the 
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main  those  of  Montwitz.  Howell  regards  the  lack  of  coagulation  seen  in  birds* 
blood,  and  peptone  blood,  as  due  to  excess  of  antithrombin,  but  holds  that  tfarom- 
bokinase  (or  thromboplastin,  as  he  terms  it)  brings  about  clotting,  not  by  actiTatiog 
thrombogen,  but  by  neutralising  antithrombin.  According  to  him,  also,  thrombo- 
plastin is  probably  a  lipoid  of  the  phosphatide  group. 

The  Plasma  and  Serum. 

The  liquid  in  which  the  corpuscles  float  maj  be  obtained  by 
employing  one  or  other  of  the  methods  already  described  for  pre- 
venting the  blood  from  coagulating.  The  corpuscles,  being  heavy, 
sink,  and  the  supernatant  plasma  can  then  be  removed  by  a  pipette 
or  siphon ;  the  separation  can  be  more  rapidly  efTected  by  the  use  of 
a  centrifugal  machine. 

On  counteracting  the  influence  which  has  prevented  the  blood 
from  coagulating,  the  plasma  then  itself  coagulates.  Thus  plasma 
obtained  by  the  use  of  cold  clots  on  warming  gently ;  plasma  which 
has  been  decalcified  by  the  action  of  a  soluble  oxalate  clots  on  the 
addition  of  a  calcium  salt ;  plasma  obtained  by  the  use  of  a  strong 
solution  of  neutral  salt  coagulates  when  this  is  diluted  by  the  addition 
of  water,  the  addition  of  fibrin-ferment  being  necessary  in  most  cases; 
where  coagulation  occurs  without  the  addition  of  fibrin-ferment  no 
doubt  some  is  present  from  the  partial  disintegration  of  the  corpuscles 
which  has  already  occurred.  Pericardial  and  hydrocele  fluids 
resemble  pure  plasma  very  closely  in  composition.  As  a  rule, 
however,  they  contain  few  or  no  white  corpuscles,  and  do  not  clot 
spontaneously,  but  after  the  addition  of  fibrin-ferment,  or  of  liquids 
such  as  serum  that  contain  fibrin-ferment,  they  always  yield  fibrin. 

Pure  plasma  may  be  obtained  from  horse's  veins  by  what  is  known 
as  the  "  living  test-tube  "  experiment  If  the  jugular  vein  is  ligatured 
in  two  places  so  as  to  include  a  quantity  of  blood  within  it,  then 
removed  from  the  animal  and  hung  in  a  cool  place,  the  blood  will  not 
clot  for  many  hours.  The  corpuscles  settle,  and  the  supernatant 
plasma  can  be  removed  with  a  pipette. 

The  plasma  is  alkaline,  yellowish  in  tint,  and  its  specific  gravity 
is  about  1026  to  1029.     1000  parts  of  plasma  contain : — 

Water 902-90 

SoUds 97-10 

Proteins :  1.  yield  of  fibrin 4*05 

2.  other  proteins 78-84 

Extractives  (including  fat) 5*66 

Inorganic  salts 8*55 

In  round  numbers,  plasma  contains  10  per  cent,  of  solids,  of  which 
8  are  protein  in  nature.  Fibrinogen,  as  judged  from  the  yield  of 
fibrin,  is  the  least  abundant  of  the  proteins  present. 

Senmi  contains  the  same  three  classes  of  constituents — proteins, 
extractives,  and  salts.    The  extractives  and  salts  are  the  same  in 
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both  liquids.    The  proteins  are  different,  as  is  shown  in  the  following 
table: — 

Prottms  of  PUuma,  ProUins  of  Serum, 

PibriDOgen.  Seram  globulin. 

Seram  globulin.  Serum  albumin. 

Serum  albumin.  Fibrin-ferment  +  nucleo-protein. 

The  gases  of  plasma  and  serum  are  small  quantities  of  oxygen, 
nitrogen,  and  carbonic  acid.  The  greater  part  of  the  oxygen  of  the 
blood  is  combined  in  the  red  corpuscles  with  haemoglobin;  the 
carbonic  acid  is  chiefly  combined  as  carbonatea  The  gases  of  the 
blood  have  already  been  considered  under  Bespiration  (see  pp.  361- 
372). 

We  may  now  study  one  by  one  the  various  constituents  of  the 
plasma  and  -serum. 

A.  Proteins. — Fibrinogen,  the  mother-substance  of  fibrin,  is  a 
globulin.  It  differs  from  serum  globulin,  and  may  be  sepcurated  from 
it  by  making  use  of  the  fact  that  half -saturation  with  sodium 
chloride  precipitates  it.  It  coagulates  by  heat  at  the  low  tempera- 
ture of  56°  a 

Serv/m  gMmlin  and  serum  cUbuinin. — ^These  substances  exhibit  the 
usual  differences  already  described  between  albumins  and  globulins 
(p.  428).  Both  are  coagulated  by  heat  at  a  little  over  70**  C.  They 
may  be  separated  by  dialysis  or  the  use  of  neutral  salts.*  The 
readiest  way  to  separate  them  is  to  add  to  the  serum  an  equal  volume 
of  saturated  solution  of  ammonium  sulphate.  This  is  equivalent  to 
semi-saturation,  and  it  precipitates  the  globulin.  If  magnesium 
sulphate  is  used  as  a  precipitant  of  the  globulin  it  must  be  added  in 
the  form  of  crystals,  and  the  mixture  well  shaken  to  ensure  complete 
saturation. 

Ftbrin-fennent  or  Thrxmbiv. — Schmidt's  method  of  preparing  it 
is  to  take  senmi  and  add  excess  of  alcohol.  This  precipitates  all  the 
proteins  and  the  thrombin.  After  some  weeks  the  alcohol  is  poured 
off;  the  serum  globulin  and  serum  albumin  have  been  by  this  means 
rendered  insoluble  in  water ;  an  aqueous  extract  is,  however,  found 
to  contain  fibrin-ferment,  which  is  not  so  easily  coagulated  by  alcohol 
as  the  proteins  are. 

B-  Bztractlves. — These  are  non-nitrogenous  and  nitrogenous. 
The  non-nitrogenous  are  fats,  soaps,  cholesterin,  and  sugar;  the 
nitrogenous  are  urea  (0*02  to  0*04  per  cent.),  and  still  smaller 
quantities  of  uric  acid,  creatine,  creatinine,  xanthine,  and  hypo- 
xanthine  and  amino-acids. 

*  The  globulin  of  the  serum  precipitated  by  '*  salting  out**  really  consists  of 
two  proteins,  one  of  which  is  precipitated  by  dialysis  (euglobulin),  and  the  other  is 
not  (pseodo-giobulin). 
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C.  Salts. — The  most  abundant  salt  is  sodium  chloride;  it  con- 
stitutes between  60  and  90  per  cent,  of  the  total  mineral  matter. 
Potassium  chloride  is  present  in  much  smaller  amount.  It  consti- 
tutes about  4  per  cent  of  the  total  ash.  The  other  salts  are 
phosphates  and  sulphates. 

Schmidt  gives  the  following  table : — 

1000  parts  of  plasma  yield — 

Mineral  matter 8*550 

Chlorine 8*640 

SO, 0*115 

P2O5 0-191 

Potassium 0*323 

Sodium 3-841 

Calcium  phosphate 0*311 

Magnesium  pnosphate 0*222 

The  Blood-Ck>rpiisoles. 

Red  or  Ck>loured  Ck>rpiiscles. — Human  red  blood-corpuscles  are 
circular  biconcave  discs  with  rounded  edges,  ^^tnr  ^^^^  ^  diameter 
(7  /u  to  8 /jl)  and  i^ioo  inch,  or  about  2  /u, in  thickness.  When  viewed 
singly  they  appear  of  a  pale  yellowish  tinge;  the  deep  red  colour 
which  they  give  to  the  blood  is  observable  in  them  only  when  they 
are  seen  en  masse. 

According  to  Rollett  they  are  composed  of  a  transparent  filmy  framework 
infiltrated  in  all  parts  by  the  red  pigment  hennoalobin.  This  stroma  is  elastic,  so 
that  as  the  corpuscles  circulate,  they  admit  of  change  in  form,  and  recover  their 
natural  shape  as  soon  as  they  escape  flrom  compression.  According  to  this  theory, 
the  consistency  of  the  peripheral  part  of  the  stroma  is  greater  than  that  of  the 
central  portions ;  the  outer  layer  thus  plays  the  part  of  a  membrane  in  the  processes 
of  osmosis  that  occur  when  water  or  salt  solutions  are  added  to  the  corpuscles. 
This  view  of  Rollett  has  been  questioned,  particularly  by  Schdfer,  who  regards  the 
red  corpuscles  as  composed  of  a  colourless  envelope  enclosing  a  solution  of  hemo- 
globin. The  presence  of  a  membrane  on  the  escterior  of  the  corpuscle  is  undoubted, 
and  can  be  clearly  distinguished  by  a  good  microscope  in  the  lai^er  corpuscles  of 
amphibia.  It  is,  however,  difficult  to  explain  the^fetastidty  of  the  corpuscles,  and 
the  central  position  of  the  nucleus  in  nucleated  red  corpuscles,  imless  we  also  assume 
that  delicate  fibres  pass  across  the  interior  of  the  corpuscles. 

The  red  corpuscles  of  other  mammals  are  generally  very  nearly 
the  size  of  human  red  corpuscles.  They  are  smallest  in  the  deer 
tribe  and  largest  in  the  elephant.  In  the  camelidsB  they  are 
biconvex.  In  all  mammals  the  corpuscles  are  non-nucleated,  and 
in  all  other  vertebrates  (birds,  reptiles,  amphibia,  and  fishes)  the 
corpuscles  are  oval,  biconvex,  and  nucleated  (fig.  319),  and  larger 
than  in  mammals.  They  are  largest  of  all  in  certain  amphibians 
{amphiuma,  proteus). 

A  property  of  the  red  corpuscles,  which  is  exaggerated  in  inflam- 
matory blood,  is  a  tendency  to  adhere  together  in  rolls  or  columns 
(rouleaux),  like  piles  of  coins.    These  rolls  quickly  fasten  together 
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by  their  ends,  and  cluster ;  so  that,  when  the  blood  is  spread  out  thinly 
on  a  glass  the;  form  an  irregular  network  (fig.  318). 


'F 
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colourlasa  fbTm. 

Action  of  BeBcont*. — Considerable  light  has  been  thrown  on  the  physical  uid 
chemical  constitatioii  of  red  blood-cells  bj  studying  the  effects  pnidueed  by 
tuechuiical  means  and  by  Tarious  reagents  ;  the  followiog  is  a  brief  summary  of 


Watnr, — Wbok  water  is  added  gradually  to  fret's  blood,  the  oval  disc-shaped 
corpuscles  become  spherical,  and  (^adually  dlschu^  tiieir  hnmoglobin,  a  pale, 
transparent  envelope  being  left  behind  i  human  i«d  blood-cells  swell,  change 
6«m  a  discoidal  to  a  spheroidal  form,  burst  and  dischai^  their  pig^ment,  becoming 
quite  transparent  and  all  but  Invisible.    This  effect  is  due  to  osmosis. 

Phftiolnffieal  lalmt  lobitio*  causes  no  effect  on  the  red  corpuscles  bejrond  pre- 
venting them  ronning  into  rouleaux.    If  a  stronger  salt  solution  is  used,  the  cor- 
puscles shrink  and  become  crenated  (Gg.  320),  owing  to  osmosis  of  water  outwards. 
DibiU  aetlk  add  causes  the  nucleus  of  the  red  blood-cells  in 
a  4k  *^^  f^   ^  become   more  clearly  defined ;   If  the  action  is  pro- 

^  longed,   the  nucleus  becomes   strongly  granulated,   and    all    the 

0  colouring  matter  seems  to  be  concentrated  in  it,  the  surrounding 

cell-substance  and  outline  of  the  cell  becoming  almost  invisible ; 
rf  Siii  iS?  *^*"  *  ^°"'  *^«  '^^  '<»*«  Oieir  colour  altogttftoi*-  A  similar 
tioD  (creoa-  loM  of  colour  occurs  In  the  red  corpuscles  of  human  blood, 
tioa).  which,  however,  from  the  absence  of  nuclei,  seem   to  disappear 

DiUUt  alkalit  cause  the  red  blood-cells  to  dissolve  slowly,and  finally  to  disappear. 

Chloro/orTn,  ithtr,  and  other  reagents  that  dissolve  fats  dissolve  the  lipoid 
substances  (lecithin,  etc.]  of  the  membrane  which  surrounds  the 
corpuscles,  and  so  produce  laking  of  the  blood.  _         ^\  irf^ 

7aiiiuc  aeid. — When  a  2  per  cent  fresh  solution  of  tannic       ^j-,   ill  ^4  ] 


add  is  applied  to  frog's  blood  it  causes  the  appearance  of  a      O  ^ 
sharply-dtmned  little   knob,  projecting  from  the  free  surbce  f%^ 

{RiAtrU  mac%Ua) :  the  colouring  matter  becomes  at  the  same  ^^ 


tiine  concenti>t«l  in  the  nucleus,  which  grows  more  distinct 
(lig.  S2I).    A  somewhat  similar  efi^t  is  produced  on  the  human 
~~i  blood-corpuscle,  the  colouring   matter    being  discharged 
d  coagulated  as  a  little  knob  of  tuematin  on  the  surface  of  the  corpuscle. 
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The  OolourlesB  Ck>rpufloles. — Tho  white  or  colourless  corpuscles 
are  masses  of  nucleated  protoplasm ;  they  are  nearly  spherical  when 
at  rest,  but  owing  to  their  amoeboid  movements  (see  p.  11)  exhibit 
considerable  changes  in  outline  when  they  are  active,  as  they  are  at 
body  temperature. 

In  health,  the  proportion  of  white  to  red  corpuscles  is  on  the 
average  1  to  500  or  600,  but  this  varies  considerably  even  in  the 
course  of  the  same  day.  The  number  of  lymphocytes  is  greatly 
increased  by  a  meal.  Also,  in  young  persons,  after  haemorrhage  and 
during  pregnancy,  there  is  a  larger  proportion  of  colourless  blood- 
corpuscles  ;  in  old  age  they  are  diminished. 

Several  varieties  of  colourless  corpuscles  are  found  in  human 
blood.  They  are  represented  in  the  accompanying  coloured  plate, 
stained  by  different  methods;  the  colunm  on  the  left  shows  their 
appearances  as  stained  by  a  mixture  of  eosin  and  methylene  blue 
(Jenner's  stain).  The  middle  column  shows  them  as  stained  by 
Ehrlich's  triacid  dye  (acid  fuchsin,  methyl-green,  and  orange  G). 
In  the  right-hand  column,  the  cells  were  stained  with  a  mixtui'e  of 
hsematoxylin  and  eosin.    The  following  are  the  varieties  shown : — 

(a)  Lymphocytes, — These  are  only  a  little  larger  than  red 
corpuscles.  The  nucleus  is  relatively  large,  and  usually  round ;  the 
protoplasm  aroimd  it  forms  quite  a  narrow  zona  The  nucleus,  as  is 
the  case  with  all  nuclei,  is  basophile,  and  stains  with  such  basic  dyes 
as  methylene  blue.  The  protoplasm  presents  no  distinct  granules 
and  is  also  basophile.  The  lymphocytes  comprise  about  26  per  cent, 
of  the  total  colourless  corpuscles. 

(6)  Large  mononticlear  leticocytes, — A  relatively  small  oval  nucleus 
lies  near  the  centre  of  basophile  protoplasm,  which  again  presents  no 
definite  granulation.    Their  diameter  is  12-20  fx,  and  they  form  only 

1  per  cent,  of  the  total  colourless  corpu8cle& 

(c)  Transitional  lev/:ocytes. — The  cell-body  is  somewhat  smaller 
and  is  mainly  basophile.  A  certain  amount  of  neutrophile  granula- 
tion may  be  seen.  The  strongly  basophile  nucleus  may  present  all 
gradations  between  an  oval  and  lobed  condition:  In  normal  blood 
their  number  is  variable,  but,  as  a  rule,  they  only  .make  up  about 

2  to  4  per  cent,  of  the  total  colourless  corpusclea  They  are  called 
transitional  on  the  hypothesis  that  they  represent  an  intermediate 
condition  between  the  large  mononuclear  leucocytes  and  the  poly- 
nuclear  leucocytes  described  under  d.  It  is,  however,  doubtful  if 
this  hypothesis  is  correct,  and  some  histologists  think  the  h  and  c 
varieties  originate  from  the  endothelial  wall. 

{d)  Polymiclear  leticocytes. — These  are  9-12  fi  in  diameter,  and 
form  the  main  mass  of  the  colourless  corpuscles  (70  per  cent). 
They  have  several  nuclei,  which  are  strongly  basophile  and  present 
many  different  shapes,  and   are  usually  connected  by  threads  of 
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SUined  with 

Methylene  Blae 

and  Bosin. 


Stained  with 

Ehrlich'8 
Tri.acid  Dye. 


SUlned  with 

Ha'matoxylln 

and  Eoflin. 


The  varieties  of  colourless  corpuscles  in  normal  human  blood, 

stained  by  different  methods. 

a,  Lymphocyte;  b,  large  mono>naclear  hyaline  leucocyte;  c,  transition 
form ;  d,  polynuclear  leacocyte ;  f-,  eosinophile  leucocyte ;  /,  ma8t-cell. 
Magnified  about  1000  times.    (After  Sxymonowicz.) 
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chromatiii.  The  protoplasm  is  finely  granular,  and  stains  witb 
neutral,  and  faintly  with  acid  aniline  dyes  {such  as  eosin).  In 
certain  pathological  conditions — for  instance,  in  diabetes — the  cell- 
protoplasm  contains  excess  of  glycogen. 

(e)  £osinophUe  leucocytes. — These  are  usually  larger  than  the 
preceding  (12-15  n  in  diameter).  They  contain  either  a  single 
irregular-shaped  nucleus,  or  more  often  two  or  three  nuclei  of 
unequal  size.  Their  protoplasm  contains  large  distinct  granules 
which  have  an  intense  affinity  for  acid  dyes  such  as  eosin,  and  are 
therefore  termed  oxyphile,  ooidophile,  or  eosinophila  They  are 
stated  to  be  less  actively  amceboid  than  the  polynuclear  leucocytea 
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They  comprise  from  2  to  4  per  cent,  of  the  total  colourless 
corpuscles. 

(/)  Mast-cella. — These  cells  we  have  already  seen  in  the  connective 
tissues  {pp.  30-31)  and  they  are  very  rare  in  normal  blood.  Less  than 
O-S  per  cent,  is  usually  present.  They  measure  about  10  m  across ; 
their  nucleus  is  single  and  irregular  in  shape.  The  granules  in  the 
protoplasm  are  much  more  basophile  than  the  nucleus.  {See  coloured 
plate.) 

Pbacooytosis. — The  most  important  outcome  of  the  amoeboid 
movement  of  ihe  colourless  corpuscles  is  their  power  of  ingesting 
foreign  particles,  such  as  bacteria,  which  they  engulf  and  digest. 
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This  is  called  phagocytosis  (see  also  p.  298).  The  polynuclear  leuco- 
cytes appear  to  be  the  most  vigorous  phagocytes.  The  drawings  in 
fig.  322  show  some  stages  in  this  phenomenon ;  the  cells  represented 
there,  however,  are  not  normal  leucocytes,  but  certain  large  amoeboid 
cells  found  in  connective  tissues,  which  congregate  specially  in 
inflamed  parts. 

The  Blood-Platelets. — Besides  the  two  principal  varieties  of 
blood-corpuscles,  a  third  kind  has  been  described  under  the  name 
blood-platelets  {Blvi-pldtchm),  These  are  colourless  disc-shaped  or 
irregular  bodies,  much  smaller  than  red  corpuscles.  Different  views 
are  held  as  to  their  origin.  At  first  they  were  r^arded  as  immature 
red  corpuscles ;  but  this  view  has  been  discarded!  Some  state  that 
they  are  merely  a  precipitate  of  nucleo-protein  which  occurs  when 
the  plasma  dies  or  is  cooled.  There  is,  however,  no  doubt  that  they 
do  occur  in  living  blood,  and  have  been  seen  to  undergo  amoeboid 
movement ;  some  observers  state  that  they  are  nucleated. 

Bnoxneratlon  of  the  Blood-Oorpuaeles. 

Several  methods  are  employed  for  counting  the  blood-corpiucles  ;  most  of  them 
depend  upon  the  same  principle,  {.«.,  the  dilution  of  a  minute  volume  of  blood  with 

a  given  volume  of  a  colourless  saline  solution  similar  in  specific 
gravity  to  blood-plasma,  so  that  the  size  and  shape  of  the 
corpuscles  is  altered  as  little  as  possible.  A  minute  quantity 
of  the  well-mixed  solution  is  then  taken,  examined  under  the 
microscope  in  a  cell  of  known  capacity,  and  the  number  of 
corpuscles  in  a  given  area  of  the  ceU,  is  counted.  Having 
ascertained  the  number  of  corpuscles  in  the  diluted  blood, 
it  is  easy  to  calculate  the  number  in  a  given  volume  of  normal 
blood. 

The  hsemacytometer  most  freouently  used  at  the  present 
time  is  known  as  the  Thoma-2^eiss  hsemacytometer.  It 
consists  of  a  carefdily  sraduated  pipette,  in  which  the 
dilution  of  the  blood  \&  done;  this  is  so  formed  that  the 
capillary  stem  has  a  capacity  equalling  one -hundredth  of 
the  bulb  above  it.  If  the  blood  is  drawn  up  in  the  capillary 
tube  to  the  line  marked  1  (fig.  323)  the  saline  s(rfution  may 
afterwards  be  drawn  up  the  stem  to  the  line  101 ;  in  this  wav  we 
have  101  parts,  of  which  the  blood  forms  1.  The  blood  and  the 
saline  solution  are  well  mixed  by  shaking  the  pipette,  in  the  bulb 
of  which  is  contained  a  smaU  glass  bead  for  the  purpose  of  aiding 
the  mixing.  The  other  part  of  the  instrument  consists  of  a 
glass  slide  (fiff.  324)  upon  which  is  mounted  a  covered  disc  m, 
accurately  ruSid  so  as  to  present  one  square  millimetre  divided 
into  400  squares  of  one-twentieth  of  a  millimetre  each.  The 
micrometer  thus  made  is  surrounded  by  another  annular  cell,  r« 
which  has  such  a  height  as  to  make  the  cell  project  exactly 
one-tenth  millimetre  beyond  m.  If  a  drop  of  the  diluted 
blood  is  placed  upon  m,  and  e  is  covered  with  a  perfectly  flat 
cover-glass,  the  volume  of  the  diluted  blood  above  each  of  the 
squares  of  the  micrometer,  i«.  above  each  7^,  will  be  ^Vr^  of 
Fio.  828.— Tboma-  ^  cubic  millimetre.  An  average  of  ten  or  more  squares  is  then 
ZeiBs  Hemacytometer.    ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  number  multiplied  by  4000  X  100  gives  the 

number  of  corpuscles  in  a  cubic  millimetre  of  undiluted  blood.  The  average 
number  of  corpuscles  per  cubic  millimetre  of  healthy  blood,  according  to  Vierorat 
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and  Wdcker,  is  5,000,000  in  adult  men,  and  4,500,000  in  women ;  this  corre- 
sponds to  an  average  of  11*2  and  12*5  corpuscles  respectively  per  square  of  the 
instrument. 


Fio.  824. 

'  The  enumeration  of  the  colourless  corpuscles  depends  on  the  same  principle, 
but  the  counting  has  to  be  carried  out  over  larger  areas  than  the  small  squares, 
and  the  differentiation  of  the  varieties  of  colourless  corpuscles  (which  is  most 
important  from  the  standpoint  of  disease)  can  be  accomplished  after  appropriate 
staining. 

Development  of  the  Blood-Corpuscles. 

Ozlgizi  of  the  Red  Corpuscles. — Surrounding  the  early  embryo 
is  a  circular  area,  called  the  vascular  area,  in  which  the  first  rudi- 


\  \ 


Ffo.  895. — Part  of  the  network  of  developing  blood-vessels  in  the  vascular  area  of  a  gTilnea*pIg.  51, 
Blood-oorpoacles  becoming  fliee  in  an  enlarged  and  hollowed-out  part  of  the  network ;  a,  procees  of 
protoplasm.    (B.  A.  Schafer.) 

ments  of  the  blood-vessels  and  blood-corpuscles  are  developed.  Here 
the  nucleated  embryonic  cells  of  the  mesoblast,  from  which  the  blood- 
vessels and  corpuscles  are  to  be  formed,  send  out  processes  in  various 
directions,  and  these,  joining  together,  form  an  irregular  meshwork. 
The  nuclei  increase  in  number,  and  collect  chiefly  in  the  larger  masses 
of  protoplasm,  but  partly  also  in  the  processes.  These  nuclei  gather 
around  them  a  certain  amount  of  the  protoplasm,  and,  becoming 
coloured,  form  the  red  blood-corpuscles  (fig.  325).  The  protoplasm 
of  the  cells  and  the  branched  network  in  which  these  corpuscles  lie 
then  become  hoUowed  out  into  a  system  of  canals  enclosing  fluid,  in 
which  the  red  nucleated  corpuscles  float.  The  corpuscles  at  first  are 
from  about  y^o^^  to  -yt^js  of  an  inch  (10  /x  to  16  ft)  in  [diameter, 
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mostly  spherical,  and  with  granular  contents,  and  a  well-marked 
nucleus. 

The  corpuscles  then  strongly  resemble  the  colourless  corpuscles 
of  the  fully  developed  blood,  but  are  coloured.  They  are  capable  of 
amoeboid  movement  and  multiply  by  division. 

These  coloured  nucleated  cells  begin  very  early  in  fostal  life  to 
be  mingled  with  coloured  non-nucleated  corpuscles  resembling  those 
of  the  adult,  and  at  about  the  fourth  or  fifth  month  of  embryonic 
existence  are  completely  replaced  by  them. 

These  coloured  discs  are  partly  formed  in  connective-tissue 
cells  in  a  way  similar  to  that  just  described,  only  without  the 
participation  of  the  nuclei  in  the  process,  although  there  is  very 
little  doubt  that  hsemoglobin  originates  from  the  hsematogen  (iron- 
containing  nuclein)  of  the  nuclei  in  all  cases.  The  fostal  liver, 
spleen,  and  thymus  are  also  believed  to  be  seats  of  formation  of 
the  red  discs. 

Without  doubt,  the  red  corpuscles  have,  like  all  other  parts 
of  the  organism,  a  tolerably  definite  term  of  existence,  and  in  a  like 
manner  die  and  waste  away  when  the  portion  of  work  allotted  to 
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Pio.  826.— Coloured  nadmited  coipaaclea,  from  the  red  mMxrow  of  the  guinea-pig. 

(B.  A.  ScMfer.) 

them  has  been  performed.  Neither  the  length  of  their  life,  however, 
nor  the  fashion  of  their  decay,  has  been  yet  wholly  made  out.  A 
certain  number  of  the  coloured  corpuscles  undergo  disintegration  in 
the  liver  and  spleen ;  corpuscles  in  various  degrees  of  degeneration 
have  been  observed  in  both  these  organs. 

This  being  so,  it  is  necessary  that  the  red  corpuscles  should  be 
constantly  replenished  throughout  life.  But  after  the  foetal  stage 
is  passed,  they  originate,  not  from  connective  tissues  in  general,  but 
in  one  special  form  of  connective  tissue,  namely,  the  red  marrow 
of  bones.  It  is  possible  that  in  some  animals  the  spleen,  which 
contains  cells  very  similar  to  those  of  the  murow,  may  participate 
in  their  formation.  In  the  red  marrow,  they  arise  from  immature 
nucleated  cells  {narmohlasts  or  erythroblcLsts,  fig.  326) ;  the  nucleus  is 
not  discharged,  but  is  absorbed  within  the  cell,  and  this  is  the  explana- 
tion that  some  observers  give  of  the  biconcave  form  of  the  red  disc. 
Sometimes  immature  nucleated  red  cells  may  make  their  way  from 
the  marrow  into  the  circulation ;  and  the  free  nuclei  of  these  cells 
are  sometimes  found  in  the  blood ;  they  never,  when  once  they  have 
entered  the  blood,  develop  into  discs,  and  are  filtered  out  of  the 
blood  by  the  spleen. 
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Origin  of  the  White  Corpiiscles. — The  lymphocytes  are  formed 
in  the  lymphoid  tissue  of  the  lymphatic  glands,  tonsils,  and  other 
parts  where  this  tissue  is  present.  They  enter  the  blood-stream  by 
the  thoracic  duct,  and  grow  larger,  the  proportion  of  protoplasm  to 
nucleus  increasing  as  they  become  mature.  The  mononuclear  leuco- 
cyte is,  according  to  some,  a  mature  lymphocyte;  some  think  it 
is  endothelial  in  origin  (see  p.  456) ;  according  to  others,  it,  like  the 
polynuclear  leucocytes,  originates  from  immature  forms  in  the  red 
marrow,  which  are  called  myelocytes.  The  leucocytes  proper,  as 
distinguished  from  the  lymphbcytes,  do  not  grow  larger  in  the  blood- 
stream, but  rather  have  a  tendency  to  shrink  in  size  with  age. 

If  immature  myelocytes  escape  from  the  marrow  into  the  circu- 
lating blood,  they  undergo  no  further  development  there,  and  like 
the  immature  nucleated  red  corpuscles,  are  filtered  off  by  the  spleen. 
This,  of  course,  is  a  pathological  condition,  and  leads  to  the  swelling 
of  the  spleen,  which  is  such  a  marked  feature  in  the  disease  known 
as  splenic  leukaemia. 

Chemistry  of  the  Blood-Corpuscles. 

The  "White  blood-oorpuscles. — Their  nucleus  consists  of  nuclein, 
their  cell  protoplasm  yields  proteins  belonging  to  the  globulin  and 
nucleo-protein  groups.  The  protoplasm  of  these  cells  often  contains 
small  quantities  of  fat  and  glycogen. 

The  red  blood;Oorpuscles. — 1000  parts  of  red  corpuscles  con- 
tain— 

Water 688       parts. 

Solids  1?^"^. 3^r?2     " 

"^Xlnorganic 8*12     „ 

One  hundred  parts  of  the  dry  organic  matter  contain — 

Protein *     .        .  5  to  12  parts. 

Haemoglobin 86  to  94     „ 

Phosphatides  calculated  as  lecithin  1*8    „ 

Choksterin 0*1    „ 

The  protein  present  appears  to  be  identical  with  the  nucleo-protein 
of  white  corpuscles.  The  mineral  matter  consists  chiefly  of  chlorides 
of  potassium  and  sodium,  and  phosphates  of  calcium  and  magnesium. 
In  man  potassium  chloride  is  more  abundant  than  sodiimi  chloride ; 
this,  however,  does  not  hold  good  for  all  animals. 

HaBinofflobin  and  Oxyhasmoglobin. — The  pigment  is  by  far 
the  most  abundant  and  important  of  the  constituents  of  the  red 
corpuscles  It  is  a  conjugated  protein,  a  compound  of  protein  with 
the  iron-containing  pigment  called  haematin. 

It  exists  in  the  blood  in  two  conditions :  in  arterial  blood  it  is 
combined  loosely  with  oxygen,  is  of  a  bright  red  colour,  and  is  called 
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oxyhsemoglobiu ;  the  other  condition  i«  the  deoxygenated  or  reduced 
hfemoglobin  (better  called  simply  hfemc^lobin).  This  is  found  in  the 
blood  after  asphyxia.  It  also  occurs  in  all  venous  blood — that  is, 
blood  which  is  returning  to  the  heart  after  it  has  supplied  tho 
tisBues  with  oxygen.  Yeoous  blood,  however,  always  contains  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  oxyhsemoglobin  also.  HEemc^lobin  is  the  oxygen- 
carrier  of  the  body,  and  it  may  be  called  a  respiratory  pigment* 

Crystals  of  oxyhsemi^lobin  "I"  may  be  obtained  with  readiness 
from  the  blood  of  such  animals  as  the  rat,  guinea-pig,  or  dog;  with 
difficulty  from  other  animals,  such  as  man,  ape,  and  most  of  the 
common  mammals.    The  following  methods  are  the  best: — 

1.  Mix  a  drop  of  defibrinated  blood  of  the  rat  on  a  slide  with 
a  drop  of  water;  put  on  a  cover-glass;  in  a  few  minutes  the  cor- 
puscles are  rendered  colourless, 
and  then  the  oxyhcemoglobin 
crystallises  out  from  the  solution 
so  formed. 

2.  Microscopical  specimens 
may  also  be  made  by  Stein's 
method,  which  consists  in  using 
Canada  balsam  instead  of  water 
in  the  foregoing  experiment. 

3.  On  a  larger  scale,  crystals 
may  be  obtained  by  mixing  the 
blood  with  Cne-sixteenth  of  its 
volume  of  ether ;  the  corpuscles 
dissolve,  and  the  blood  assumes  a 
laky  appearance.    After  a  period 

_     .„    „ ^       ,     .,       varying  from  a  few  minutes  to 

rrom  buoiui  blood.  days,  abundant  crystals  are  de- 

posited. 

In  nearly  all  animals  the  crystals  are  rhombic  prisms  (6g.  327) ; 
but  in  the  guinea-pig  they  are  rhombic  tetrahedra,  or  four-sided 
pyramids  (fig.  328);  in  the  squirrel  and  hamster,  hext^onal  plates 
(fig.  329). 

The  crystals  contain  a  varying  amount  of  water  of  crystallisation ; 
this  probably  explains  their  different  crystalliDe  form  and  solubilities. 
Several  observers  have  analysed  haemoglobin.  They  find  carbon, 
hydrc^en,  nitrogen,  oxygen,  sulphur,  and  iron.     The  percentage  of 

*  In  the  blood  of  iDveitebrate  animals  hKmoglobiD  is  aometimes  found,  bat 
uiualljr  in  the  plasma,  not  in  special  (corpuscles.  Sometimes  it  it  replaced  by  other 
respiiatory  pi^ents,  such  as  the  K>'eeD  one,  chlorocruoriu,  found  in  certaia  worm*, 
aud  the  blue  one,  heemcMyanln,  found  in  many  molluscs  and  Crustacea.  Chloro- 
cruorin  contains  iron  ;  hEemwyaain  contains  copper. 

t  Crystals  of  hemoglobin  can  also  be  obtained  by  carrying  out  the  ci;stal- 
Usation  in  an  atmoipbere  fte«  from  oxygen. 
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iron  is  04  On  adding  aji  acid  or  alkali  to  bEemoglobin, it  is  broken 
up  into  two  parts — a  brown  pigment  called  hcenuUin,  whiob  contains 
all  the  iron  of  the  original  substance,  and  a  protein  called  glolnn. 


^M< 


ric.  Ui OijhamixlabinciTiUli— tatnhednl,        Pia.  n» HauEonil  oiyhcmoglotHn  erjriUli, 

ftDm  blood  of  th«giilDMi-pLg.  ftom  Woodoliqulml.    (After  Funk*.) 

Hmmatln  is  not  crystalUsable ;  it  has  the  formula  G^^^^& 
or  C^HjjOjN^Fe ;  its  oonatitutional  formula  is,  however,  not  known. 
Hiematin  presents  different  spectroscopic  appearances  in  acid  and 
alkaline  soludona  (see  accompanying  plate).  On  decomposition  it 
yields  pyrrol  derivatiyes  (see  small  print,  p.  464). 

Olobln  is  coagulable  by  heat,  soluble  in  dilute  acids,  and  pre- 
cipitabie  from  such  solutions  by  ammonia.  It  belongs  to  the  class  of 
proteins  called  histoaes  (see  p.  427). 

HiemoohromoBen  is  sometimes  called  reduced  tuematin ;  it  may 
be  formed  by  adding  a  reducing  ^ent  such  as  ammonium  sulphide  to 
an  alkaline  solution  of  hsematin,  and  has  recently  been  obtained  in 
crystalline  form.  Its  absorption  spectrum,  shown  on  the  accompany- 
ing plate  (Xo.  8),  forms  the  best  spectroscopic  test  for  blood  pigment; 
the  suspected  pigment  is  dissolved  in  potash,  and  ammonium  sulphide 
added.  Very  dilute  specimens  show  the  ateorption  bands,  especially 
the  one  midway  between  D  and  K. 

Hasmln  is  of  great  importance,  as  the  obtaining  of  this  substance 
forms  the  best  chemical  test  for  blood.  HtemJn  crystals  may  be  pre- 
pared for  microscopical  examination  by  boiling  a  fragment  of  dried 
blood  with  a  drop  of  glacial  acetic  acid  on  a  slide ;  on  cooling,  triclinic 
plates  and  prisms  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  often  in  star-shaped 
clusters  and  with  rounded  angles  (fig.  330),  separate  out.  In  the 
case  of  an  old  blood-stain  it  is  necessary  to  add  a  crystal  of  sodium 
chloride.  Fresh  blood  contains  sufficient  sodium  chloride  in  itself. 
The  action  of  the  acetic  acid  is  to  split  the  hemoglobin  into 
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hsematin  and  globin;  a  hydroxyl  group  of  the  hsematin  is  then 
replaced  by  chlorine;  it  is  similarly  easily  replaceable  by  an  atom 
of  bromine  or  iodine.  Nencki  and  Zaleski  have  further  shown  that 
when  prepared  in  this  way,  hsemin  also  contains  an  acetyl  group. 
It  has  the  empirical  formula  C34Hg2„8404N^FeCl. 

HaBmatoporphyrln,  C34H880gN^  is  iron-free  hsematin ;  it  may  be 
prepared  by  mixing  blood  with  strong  sulphuric  acid;  the  iron  is 
taken  out  as  ferrous  sulphate.     It  is  also  found  sometimes  in  nature ; 


Fio.  880.— Hnmln  crystaU.    (Frey.)  Fio.  881.— H»matoidin  orystaU. 

•  (Frey.) 

it  occurs  in  certain  invertebrate  pigments,  and  may  also  be  found  in 
certain  forms  of  pathological  urine.  Even  normal  urine  contains 
traces  of  it.  It  presents  different  spectroscopic  appearances  accord- 
ing as  it  is  dissolved  in  acid  or  alkaline  media.  The  absorption 
spectrum  figured  (No.  9)  is  that  of  acid  haematoporphyrin. 

If  ozyhsemoglobin  is  treated  with  dilute  acids  the  result  is  a  formation  of 
hsematin  and  globin,  but  if  strong  sulphuric  acid  is  employed  Uie  iron  is  removed 
from  the  hasmatin  and  so  haematoporphyrin  is  obtained.  The  stability  of  the  iron 
in  the  molecule  is  due  to  the  presence  of  oxygen,  for  with  the  reduosd  pigment, 
haematoporphyrin  is  obtained  even  when  dilute  adds  are  employed.  Pure  haemato- 
porphyrin can  once  more  be  converted  into  haematin  (that  is,  the  iron  can  be  replaced) 
by  warming  a  solution  in  dilute  ammonia  and  adding  a  little  Stokes*  fluid,  and  a  few 
drops  of  a  reducing  agent  such  as  hydrazine  hydrate.  If  cupFammonium  solution  is 
used  instead  of  Stokes*  fluid  in  this  experiment,  a  copper  compound  of  haemato- 
porphyrin is  obtained,  which  is  identical  with  iuracin,  the  bright  rea  copper-containing 
pigment  found  in  the  plumage  of  the  plantain-eating  birds.    (Laidlaw.) 

J7ic9mopv'*^o^  is  a  substance  obtained  by  reduction  fit>m  hiematoporphyrin.     It 
is  dimethyl-ethyl  pyrrol,  and  its  formula  is : — 


Crlg .  C 
CH3 .  C  \ 


C  ,  Gsflg 


Yh 


CH 


There  is  a  near  relationship  between  haemoglobin  and  chlorophyll,  for 
the  same  substance  is  obtained  rrom  phylloporphyrin,  Cie^is^gO*  &  derivative  of 
chlorophyll.    Chlorophyll,  however,  contains  no  iron. 

Haamatoidin. — This  substance  is  found  in  the  form  of  yellowish 
red  crystals  (fig.  331)  in  old  blood  extravasations,  and  is  derived  from 
the  haemoglobin.     Its  crystalline  form  and  the  reaction  it  gives  with 
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fuming  nitric  acid  show  it  to  be  closely  allied  to  hUirubin,  the  chief 
colouring  matter  of  the  bUe,  and  on  analysis  it  is  found  to  be  identical 
^th  it. 

Hsematoidin,  like  hsematoporphyrin,  is  free  from  iron,  but  differs 
from  it  in  showing  no  spectroscopic  bands. 

Ck>inpoiind8  of  HsBinoglobin. 

.    Hsemoglobin  forms  at  least  four  compounds  with  gases : — 

^»«>««y«^ ftSS£^^o^S: 

With  carbonic  oxide .        .        .        .3.  Carbonic  oxide  haemoglobin. 
With  nitric  oxide       ....    4.  Nitric  oxide  hsemoglobin. 

These  compounds  have  similar  crystalline  forms;  they  each 
consist  of  a  molecule  of  haemoglobin  combined  with  one  of  the  gas  in 
question  (see  p.  366).  They  part  with  the  combined  gas  somewhat 
readily ;  they  are  arranged  in  order  of  stability  in  the  above  list,  the 
least  stable  first. 

QzyhBBmoglobin  is  the  compound  that  exists  in  arterial  blood. 
Many  of  its  properties  have  been  already  mentioned.  The  oxygen 
linked  to  the  hsemoglobin,  which  is  removed  by  the  tissues  through 
which  the  blood  circulates,  may  be  called  the  respiratory  oxygen  of 
hflsmoglobin.  The  processes  that  occur  in  the  lungs  and  tissues, 
Tesulting  in  the  oxygenation  and  deoxygenation  respectively  of  the 
haemoglobin,  may  be  imitated  outside  the  body,  using  either  blood  or 
pure  solutions  of  haemoglobin.  The  respiratory  oxygen  can  be 
removed,  for  example,  in  the  Torricellian  vacuum  of  a  mercurial  air- 
pump,  or  by  passing  a  neutral  gas  such  as  hydrogen  through  the  blood, 
or  by  the  use  of  reducing  agents  such  as  ammonium  sulphide  and 
Stokes'  reagent.*  One  gramme  of  haemoglobin  will  combine  with 
1*34  c.c.  of  oxygen. 

If  any  of  these  methods  for  reducing  oxyhaemoglobin  is  used,  the 
bright  red  (arterial)  colour  of  oxyhaemoglobin  changes  to  the  darker 
(venous)  tint  of  haemoglobin.  On  once  more  allowing  oxygen  to 
come  into  contact  with  the  haemoglobin,  as  by  shaking  the  solution 
with  the  air,  the  bright  arterial  colour  returns. 

These  colour-changes  may  be  more  accurately  studied  with  the 
spectroscope,  and  the  constant  position  of  the  absorption  bands  seen 
constitutes  an  important  test  for  blood  pigment.  It  will  be  first 
necessary  to  describe  briefly  the  instrument  used. 

The  Speotrosoope. — ^When  a  ray  of  white  light  is  passed  through 
a  prism,  it  is  refracted  or  bent  at  each  surface  of  the  prism;  the 

*  Stokes*  reagent  must  always  be  freshly  prepared  ;  it  is  a  solution  of  ferrous 
sulphate  to  which  a  little  tartaric  acid  has  been  added,  and  then  ammonia  till  the 
reiietioa  is  alkaline. 

2  G 
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whole  ray  is,  however,  not  equally  bent,  but  it  is  split  into  its 
constituent  colours,  which  may  be  allowed  to  fall  on  a  screen.  The 
band  of  colours  b^inning  with  the  red,  passing  through  orange, 
yellow,  green,  blue,  and  ending  with  violet,  is  called  a  spectrum :  this 
IS  seen  in  nature  in  the  rainbow. 

The  spectrum  of  sunlight  is  interrupted  by  numerous  dark  lines 
crossing  it  vertically,  called  Frauenhofer*s  lines.  These  are  perfectly 
constant  in  position  and  serve  as  landmarks  in  the  spectrum.  The 
more  prominent  are  A,  B,  and  C,  in  the  red ;  D,  in  the  yellow ;  E,  b, 
and  F,  in  the  green ;  G  and  H,  in  the  violet.  These  lines  are  due  to 
certain  volatile  substances  in  the  solar  atmosphere.  If  the  li^ht 
from  burning  sodium  or  its  compounds  is  examined  spectroscopically, 
it  will  be  found  to  give  a  bright  yellow  line,  or,  rather,  two  bright 
yellow  lines  very  close  together.  Potassium  gives  two  bright  red 
lines  and  one  violet  line ;  and  the  other  elements,  when  incandescent, 
give  characteristic  lines,  but  none  so  simple  as  sodium.  If  now  the 
flame  of  a  lamp  is  examined,  it  will  be  found  to  give  a  continuous 
spectrum  like  that  of  sunlight  in  the  arrangement  of  its  colours,  but 
unlike  it  in  the  absence  of  dark  lines ;  but  if  the  light  from  the  lamp 
is  made  to  pass  through  sodium  vapour  before  it  reaches  the  spectro- 
scope, the  bright  yellow  light  will  be  found  absent,  and  in  its  place  a 
dark  line,  or,  rather,  two  dark  lines  very  close  together,  occupying 
the  same  position  as  the  two  bright  lines  of  the  sodium  spectrum. 
The  sodium  vapour  absorbs  the  same  rays  as  those  which  it  itself 
produces  at  a  higher  temperature.  Thus  the  D  line,  as  we  term  it  in 
the  solar  spectrum,  is  due  to  the  presence  of  sodium  vapour  in  the 
solar  atmosphere.  The  other  dark  lines  are  similarly  accounted  for 
by  other  elements. 

The  large  form  of  spectroscope  (fig.  332)  consists  of  a  tube 
A,  called  the  collimator,  with  a  slit  at  the  end  S,  and  a  convex 
lens  at  the  end  L  The  latter  makes  the  rays  of  light  passing 
through  the  slit  from  the  source  of  light,  parallel:  they  fall  on 
the  prism  P,  and  then  the  spectrum  so  formed  is  focussed  by  the 
telescope  T. 

A  third  tube,  not  shown  in  the  figure,  carries  a  small  transparent 
scale  of  wave-lengths,  as  in  accurate  observations  the  position  of  any 
point  in  the  spectrum  is  given  in  the  terms  of  the  corresponding 
wave-lengths. 

If  we  now  interpose  between  the  source  of  light  and  the  slit  S  a 
piece  of  coloured  glass  (H  in  fig.  333),  or  a  solution  of  a  coloured 
substance  contained  in  a  vessel  with  parallel  sides  (the  liflematoscope 
of  Herrmann),  the  spectrum  is  found  to  be  no  longer  continuous,  but 
is  interrupted  by  a  number  of  dark  shadows,  or  absorption  bands 
corresponding  to  the  light  absorbed  by  the  coloured  medium.  Thus  a 
solution  of  oxyhaemoglobin  of  a  certain  strength  gives  two  bands 
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BLOOD-SPECTRA  COMPARED  WITH  SOLAR  SPECTRUM. 


□f  dilute  soluiian  of  oxyhxinoglobin, 

,  hsemoglobm. 

,  carbonic  oxide  hxmoglobin. 

,  acid  haemalin  in  elhereal  solution, 

,  alkaline  hsemalin. 

,  methxmogflotnn. 

,  ha;mochroniogen. 

,  add  hKKiatoporphj'rin. 
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between  the  D  and  E  lines ;  haemoglobin  gives  only  one ;  and  other 
red  solutions,  though  to  the  naked  eye  similar  to  oxyhsemoglobin,  will 
give  characteristic  bands  in  other  positions. 

A  convenient  form  of  small  spectroscope  is  the  direct  vision 
spectroscope,  in  which,  by  an  arrangement  of  alternating  prisms  of 


Fio.  388.— Diagmn  of  Spectroscope. 

crown  and  flint  glass,  the  spectrum  is  observed  by  the  eye  in  the 
same  line  as  the  tube  furnished  with  the  slit — ^indeed,  slit  and  prisms 
are  both  contained  in  the  same  tube. 

In  the  examination  of  the  spectrum  of  small  coloured  objects  a 
combination  of  the  microscope  and  direct  vision  spectroscope,  called  the 
micro-spectroscope,  is  used. 

The  next  figure  (fig.  333)  illustrates  a  method  of  representing 
absorption  spectra  diagrammatically.  The  solution  was  examined 
in  a  layer  1  centimetre  thick.  The  base-line  has  on  it  at  the  proper 
distances  the  chief  Frauenhofer  lines,  and  along  the  right-hand  edges 
are  percentages  of  the  amount  of  oxyhasmoglobin  present  in  I,  of 
haemoglobin  in  IL  The  width  of  the  shadings  at  each  level  repre- 
sents the  position  and  amount  of  absorption  corresponding  to  the 
poroentagea 

The  characteristic  spectrum  of  oxyhsemoglobin,  as  it  actually 
appears  through  the  spectroscope,  is  seen  in  the  accompanying 
coloured  plate  (spectnmi  2).  There  are  two  distinct  absorption 
bands  between  the  D  and  E  lines;  the  one  nearest  to  D  (the  a 
band)  is  narrower,  darker,  and  has  better-defined  edges  than  the 
other  (the  j3  band).  As  will  be  seen  on  looking  at  fig.  333,  a  solution 
of  oxyhsemoglobin  of  concentration  greater  than  0*65  per  cent,  and 
less  than  0*85  per  cent,  (examined  in  a  cell  of  the  usual  thickness  of 
1  centimetre)  gives  one  thick  band  overlapping  both  D  and  E,  and  a 
stronger  solution  only  lets  the  red  light  through  between  C  and  D. 
A  solution  which  gives  the  two  characteristic  bands  must  therefore  be 
a  dilute  ona    The  one  band  (y  band)  of  haemoglobin  (spectrum  3)  is 
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not  ao  well  defined  as  the  a  or  3  bands.     On  dilution  it  fades  rapidly  ; 
so  that  in  a  solution  of  such  strength  that  both  bands  of  oxyhemoglobin 


no.  ns.-OnphIa  npraeoUtloiu  at  lb«  imouiiC  of  itMorpUonof  light  bynluCloo  of  (I)  aijihsmo- 
globln,  (I  I)  at  hemoglobin,  or  dmnnC  nnngltai,  Tha  ibwUnit  ladlcitM  Ui»  UDOunt  ot  ibaorplion 
otth«»pectruio;  ths  Ugn™  on  tha  right  border  eiproM  peroBotagM.    (RollaM.) 

would  be  quite  distinct,  tha  single  band  of  hemc^lobin  has  disappeared 
from  view.  The  oxyhEemoglobin  bands  can  be  distinguished  in  a 
solution  which  contains  only  one  part  of  the  pigment  to  10,000  of 
water,  and  even  in  more  dilute  solutions  which  seem  to  be  colourless 
the  a  band  is  still  visible. 


Pia.  Ut.— The  photognphic  ipsctiam  ot  tuemoglobin  ud  oifheinDgloUn.    (OungM.) 

Haemoglobin  and  its  compounds  also  show  absorption  bands  in 
the  ultra-violet  portion  of  the  spectrum.     This  portion  of  the  spectriun 
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is  not  visible  to  the  eye,  but  can  be  rendered  visible  by  allowing  the 
spectrum  to  fall  on  a  fluorescent  screen,  or  on  a  sensitive  pbob^rspbic 
plate.  In  order  to  show  absorption  bands  in  this  part  of  the  spectrum 
very  dilute  solutions  of  the  pigment  must  be  used. 

Oxyhsemt^lobin  shows  a  tund  (Soret's  band)  between  the  lines  G 
and  H.     In  h^mc^lobin,  carbonic  oxide  hsemc^lobin,  and  nitric  oxide 


Fn.  BU. — ThA  pbotognphLc  BpectmiD  of  oxybicEDagloUn  %bA  mflthsmogloUn.    (GungfK.} 

htemoglobin,  this  band  is  rather  nearer  G.  Methsemoglobin  and 
hiBmatoporphyrin  show  similar  bands. 

We  owe  most  of  our  knowledge  of  the  "phot(^aphic  spectrum  " 
to  the  late  Prof.  Gamgee,  through  whose  kindness  I  am  enabled  to 
present  reproductions  of  two  of  his  numerous  photographs  (flgs. 
3U  and  335). 

Hethnmofflobln. — This  may  be  produced  artificially  in  various 
ways,  as  by  adding  potassium  ferricyanide  or  amyl  nitrite  to  blood, 
and  as  it  also  may  occur  in  certain  diseased  conditions  in  the  urine, 
it  is  of  oonsiderable  practical  importanca  It  can  be  crystallieed,  and 
is  found  to  contain  the  same  amount  of  oxygen  as  oxyhsemoglobin, 
only  combined  in  a  difTerent  way.  The  oxygen  is  not  removable  by 
the  air-pump,  nor  by  a  stream  of  neutral  gas  such  as  hydrt^n.  It 
caD,  however,  by  reducing  agents  like  ammonium  sulphide,  be  made  to 
yield  haemoglobin.  Methtemogtobin  is  of  a  brownish  red  colour,  and 
l.'ivee  a  characteristic  absorption  liand  in  the  red  between  the  0  and 
D  linee  (spectrum  7  in  coloured  plate).  In  dilute  solutions  other 
bonds  can  be  seen. 

Potushim  fenicyuilde  Is  the  most  convenient  reai^ent  for  making  methfpmo- 
(lobin.  It  is.  howcTCT,  neceasaiy  to  remind  the  reader  that  it  produces  another 
elfei-l  M  well,  namely,  it  causes  an  evolution  of  gns,  if  the  blood  hu  bern  preri- 
ously  laked.     This  gas  is  oxygen ;  in  bet,  nil  the  oxygen  combined  as  oxyhurmo- 
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globio  is  discharged,  and  this  may  be  collected  and  measured  as  in  the  method 
described  on  p.  864.  This  discharge  of  oxygen  from  oxyheemoelobin  is  at  first 
sight  puzzling,  because,  as  just  stated,  methsemoglobin  contains  uie  same  amount 
of  oxygen  that  is  present  in  oxyhflemoglobin.  What  occurs  is  that  after  the  oxygen 
is  discnaiged  from  oxyheerooglobin,  an  equal  quantity  of  oxygen,  due  to  the 
oxidising  action  of  the  reagents  added,  takes  its  place ;  this  new  oxygen,  how- 
ever, is  combined  in  some  way  different  from  that  which  was  previously  united 
to  the  haemoglobin.    (Haldane.) 

Oarbonlo  oxide  hsBmoglobin  may  be  readily  prepared  by  passing 
a  stream  of  carbonic  oxide  or  coal  gas  through  blood  or  through  a 
solution  of  oxybaemoglobin.  It  has  a  peculiar  cherry-red  coloiir.  Its 
absorption  spectrum  is  very  like  that  of  oxyhsemoglobin,  but  the  two 
bands  are  sightly  nearer  the  violet  end  of  the  spectrum  (spectrum  4 
in  coloured  plate).  Beducing  agents,  such  as  ammonium  sulphide,  do 
not  change  it ;  the  gas  is  more  firmly  combined  than  the  oxygen  in 
haemoglobin.  CO-hsemoglobin  forms  crystals  like  those  of  oxyhsemo- 
globin.     It  resists  putrefaction  for  a  very  long  time. 

Carbonic  oxide  is  given  off  during  the  imperfect  combustion  of 
carbon  such  as  occurs  in  charcoal  stoves  or  during  the  explosions  that 
occur  in  coal-mines ;  it  acts  as  a  powerful  poison,  by  combining  with 
the  hsemoglobin  of  the  blood,  and  thus  interferes  with  normal  respira- 
tory processes.  The  bright  coloiir  of  the  blood  in  both  arteries  and 
veins,  and  its  resistance  to  reducing-agents,  are  in  such  cases 
characteristic. 

Nitric  Oxide  ELasmoglobin. — ^When  ammonia  is  added  to  blood, 
and  then  a  stream  of  nitric  oxide  passed  through  it,  this  compound 
is  formed.  It  may  be  obtained  in  crystals  isomorphous  with  oxy- 
and  CO-heemoglobin.  It  also  has  a  similar  spectrum.  It  is  even 
more  stable  than  GO-heemoglobin  ;  it  has  no  practical  interest,  but  is 
of  theoretical  importance  as  completing  the  series. 

Xtotlmatlon  of  Hssmofflobln. — The  most  exact  method  is  by  the  estimation  of 
the  amount  of  iron  (dry  haemoglobin  containing  *42  per  cent  of  iron)  in  the  ash  of  a 
given  specimen  of  blood,  but  as  this  is  a  somewhat  complicated  process,  various 
colorimetric  methods  have  been  proposed  which,  though  not  so  exact,  have  the 
advantage  of  simplicity. 

Oow^ers*  HsBmoglobinonieter. — ^The  apparatus  (fig.  836)  consists  of  two  glass 
tubes  of  the  same  sise.  One  contains  glycerin  jelly  tinted  with  carmine  to  a 
standard  colour— viz.,  that  of  normal  blood  diluted  100  times  with  distiUed  water. 
The  finger  is  pricked  and  20  cubic  millimetres  of  blood  are  measured  out  by  the 
capillary  pipette  B.  This  is  blown  out  into  tiie  oi^Mr  tube  and  diluted  with  distilled 
water,  added  drop  by  drop  from  the  pipette  stopper  of  the  bottle  A,  until  the  tint 
of  the  diluted  blood  reaches  the  standard  colour.  This  tube  is  graduated  into  100 
parts.  If  the  tint  of  the  diluted  blood  is  the  same  as  the  standard  when  the  tube  is 
nlled  up  to  the  graduation  100,  the  quantity  of  oxyhsemoglobin  in  the  blood  is 
normal.  If  it  has  to  be  diluted  more  largely,  the  oxvhsemo^obin  is  in  excess ;  if  to 
a  smaller  extent,  it  is  less  than  normal.  If  the  blood  has,  for  instance,  to  be  diluted 
up  to  the  graduation  50,  the  amount  of  hsemoglobin  is  only  half  what  it  ought  to 
be — 50  per  cent,  of  the  normal — and  so  for  other  percentages. 

Haldane's  Modification  of  Oowem'  Inatniinent  is  the  one  most  frequently 
used  now,  and  gives  verv  accurate  results.  Instead  of  tinted  gelatin,  the  standard 
of  comparison  is  a  sealed  tube  filled  with  a  solution  of  carbonic  oxide  hsemoglobin. 
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This  keeps  unchanged  hi  yean.  A  ttrewn  of  coal  gas  is  paaied  through  the  blood 
to  be  exmniined.  ThU  converts  all  the  heEmoglobin  present  into  carbonic  oxide 
hKdloglobm  ;  thia  ii  then  diluted  with  water  to  match  the  standard. 


I 


—Von  Pleiacbl'i  Htemoglob 


j...ff*gUaa  wedgestained  red  (K)  and  moved  by  a  wheel  (B).     On  the  platform 

If  a  snyin  cylindricql  vessel  divided  vertically  into  two  compartments,  a  uij  «'.. 
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Fill  with  a  pipette  the  compartment  a*  over  the  wedge  with  dIstiUed  water. 
Fill  about  a  quarter  of  the  other  compartment  (a)  with  dlstiUed  water. 

Prick  the  finger  and  fill  the  short  capillary  pipette  provided  with  the  instru- 
ment with  blood.  Dissolve  this  in  the  water  in  compartment  a,  and  fill  it  up  with 
distilled  water. 

Having  arranged  the  reflector  (S)  to  throw  artificial  light  vertically  through 
both  compartment,  look  down  througn  them,  and  move  the  wedge  of  glass  by  the 
milled  head  (T)  until  the  colour  of  the  two  is  identical.  Read  off  the  scale,  which  is 
so  constructed  as  to  give  the  percentage  of  heemc^lobin. 

Dr  Oeorge  Oliver's  Method  consists  in  comparing  a  specimen  of  blood 
suitablv  diluted  in  a  shallow  white  palette  with  a  number  of  standard  tests  very 
carefully  prepared  by  the  use  of  Lovibond^s  coloured  glasses.  These  standards  are 
much  better  matches  for  blood  in  various  degrees  or  dilution  than  in  most  color!- 
metric  methods.  The  yellow  tint  of  diluted  haemoglobin  is  very  successfully 
imitated. 

Tests  for  Blood. — These  may  be  gathered  from  preceding  descrip- 
tions. Briefly,  they  are  microscopic,  spectroscopic,  and  chemicaL 
The  best  chemical  test  is  the  formation  of  {laomin  crystals  The  old 
test  with  tincture  of  guaiacum  and  hydrogen  peroxide,  the  blood 
causing  the  tincture  to  become  bluish  green,  is  very  untrustworthy, 
as  it  is  also  given  by  many  other  organic  substances.  The  tost, 
for  instance,  is  given  by  milk,  and  is  there  due  to  the  presence 
of  an  enzyme  called  a  peroxidase,  which  is  destroyed  by  boiling. 
Boiled  blood,  however,  gives  the  test  as  well  as  fresh  blood,  and  the 
reaction  is  due  to  the  presence  of  the  iron-containing  radical  of 
haemoglobin. 

In  medico-legal  cases  it  is  often  necessary  to  ascertain  whether  or 
not  a  red  fluid  or  «tain  upon  clothing  is  of  blood.  In  any  such 
case  it  is  advisable  not  to  rely  upon  one  test  only,  but  to  try  every 
means  of  detection  at  one's  disposal.  To  discover  whether  it  is  blood 
or  not  is  by  no  means  a  difficult  problem,  but  to  distinguish  human 
blood  from  that  of  the  common  mammals  is  possible  only  by  the 
"  biological "  test  described  at  the  end  of  the  next  section* 

Immimity. 

The  chemical  defences  of  the  body  against  injury  and  disease  are 
numerous.  The  property  that  the  blood  possesses  of  coagulating  is 
a  defence  against  haemorrhage ;  the  acid  of  the  gastric  juice  is  a  great 
protection  against  harmful  bacteria  introduced  with  food.  Bacterial 
activity  in  urine  is  inhibited  by  the  acidity  of  that  secretion. 

Far  more  important  and  widespread  in  its  effects  than  any  of  the 
foregoing  is  the  bactericidal  {i,e.  bacteria-killing)  action  of  the  blood 
and  lymph;  a  study  of  this  question  has  led  to  many  interesting 
results,  especially  in  connection  with  the  problem  of  immunity. 

It  is  a  familiar  fact  that  one  attack  of  many  infective  maladies 
protects  us  against  another  attack  of  the  same  disease.  The  person 
is  said  to  be  immune  either  partially  or  completely  against  that 
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disease.  Yaccination  produces  in  a  patient  an  attack  of  cowpox  or 
vaccinia.  This  disease  is  either  closely  related  to  smallpox,  or 
maybe  it  is  smallpox  modified  and  rendered  less  malignant  by  passing 
through  the  body  of  a  calf.  At  any  rate,  an  attack  of  vaccinia  renders 
a  person  immune  to  smallpox,  or  variola,  for  a  certain  number  of 
years.  Vaccination  is  an  instance  of  what  is  csMedprotectwe  inociUation, 
which  is  now  practised  with  more  or  less  success  in  reference  to  other 
diseases,  such  as  plague  and  typhoid  fever.  The  study  of  immunity 
has  also  rendered  possible  what  may  be  called  curative  inociUation,  or 
the  injection  of  antitoxic  material  as  a  cure  for  diphtheria,  tetanus, 
snake-poisoning,  etc 

The  leucocytes  or  phagocytes  destroy  bacteria  by  feeding  on 
them ;  but  the  fluid  part  of  the  blood  is  often  antagonistic  to  bacterial 
life,  and  this  power  was  first  discovered  when  the  effort  was  made  to 
grow  various  kinds  of  bacteria  in  it ;  it  was  looked  upon  as  probable 
that  blood-serum  would  prove  a  suitable  soil  or  medium  for  this 
purpose.  It  was  found  in  some  instances  to  have  exactly  the 
opposite  effect.  The  chemical  characters  of  the  substances  which  kill 
the  bacteria  are  not  fully  known ;  indeed,  the  same  is  true  for  most 
of  the  substances  we  have  to  speak  of  in  this  connection.  Absence 
of  knowledge  on  this  particular  point  has  not,  however,  prevented 
important  practical  discoveries  from  being  mada 

So  far  as  is  known  at  present,  the  substances  in  question  are 
protein  in  nature.  The  bactericidal  powers  of  blood  are  destroyed  by 
heating  it  for  an  hour  to  55°  C.  Whether  the  substances  are  derived 
from  the  leucocytes  is  a  disputed  point.  The  substances,  whatever 
be  their  source  or  their  chemical  nature,  are  called  bacterio-lysins. 

Closely  allied  to  the  bactericidal  power  of  blood,  or  blood-serum, 
is  its  globulicidal  power.  By  this  one  means  that  the  blood-serum  of 
one  animal  has  the  power  of  dissolving  the  red  blood-corpuscles  of 
another  species.  If  the  serum  of  one  animal  is  injected  into  the 
blood-stream  of  an  animal  of  another  species,  the  result  is  a  destruction 
of  its  red  corpuscles,  which  may  be  so  excessive  as  to  lead  to  the 
passing  of  the  liberated  haemoglobin  into  the  urine  (haemoglobinuria). 
The  substance  or  substances  in  the  serum  that  possess  this  property 
are  called  hasmolysins,  and  though  there  is  some  doubt  whether 
bacterio-lysins  and  hsemolysins  are  absolutely  identical,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  they  are  closely  related  substances. 

Normal  blood  possesses  a  certain  amount  of  substances  which  are 
inimical  to  the  life  of  our  bacterial  foes.  But  suppose  a  person  gets 
run  down ;  every  one  knows  he  is  then  liable  to  ''  catch  anything." 
This  coincides  with  a  diminution  in  the  bactericidal  power  of  his 
blood.  But  even  a  perfectly  healthy  person  has  not  an  unlimited 
supply  of  bacterio-lysin,  and  if  the  bacteria  are  suflBciently  numerous 
he  will  fall  a  victim  to  the  disease  they  produce.     Here,  however. 
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comes  in  the  remarkable  part  of  the  defence.  In  the  struggle  he 
will  produce  more  and  more  bacterio-lysin,  and  if  he  gets  well  it 
means  that  the  bacteria  are  finally  vanquished,  and  his  blood  remains 
rich  in  the  particular  bacterio-lysin  he  has  produced,  and  so  will 
render  him  immune  for  a  time  to  further  attacks  from  that  particular 
species  of  bacterium.  Each  bacterium  attacked  in  this  way  seems  to 
cause  the  development  of  a  specific  anti-substance. 

Immunity  can  more  conveniently  be  produced  gradually  in  animals, 
and  this  applies,  not  only  to  the  bacteria,  but  in  certain  cases  to  the 
toxins  they  form.  If,  for  instance,  the  bacilli  which  produce 
diphtheria  are  grown  in  a  suitable  medium,  they  produce  the 
diphtheria  poison,  or  toxin,  much  in  the  same  way  that  yeast-ceUs 
will  produce  alcohol  when  grown  in  a  solution  of  sugar.  Diphtheria 
toxin  is  associated  with  a  proteose,  as  is  also  the  case  with  the  poison 
of  snake-venom.  If  a  certain  small  dose  called  a  "lethal  dose"  is 
injected  into  a  guinea-pig  the  result  is  death.  But  if  the  guinea-pig 
receives  a  smaller  dose  it  will  recover ;  a  few  days  after  it  will  stand 
a  rather  larger  dose ;  and  this  may  be  continued  until,  after  many 
successive  gradually  increasing  doses,  it  will  finally  stand  an  amount 
equal  to  many  lethal  doses  without  any  ill  effects.  The  gradual 
introduction  of  the  toxin  has  called  forth  the  production  of  an 
antitoxin.  If  this  is  done  in  the  horse  instead  of  the  guinea-pig  the 
production  of  antitoxin  is  still  more  marked,  and  the  serum  obtained 
from  the  blood  of  an  immunised  horse  may  be  used  for  injecting  into 
human  beings  suffering  from  diphtheria,  and  rapidly  cures  the  disease. 
The  two  actions  of  the  blood,  antitoxic  and  antibacterial,  are  fre- 
quently associated,  but  may  be  entirely  distinct. 

The  antitoxin  is  also  a  protein  probably  of  the  nature  of  a  globulin ; 
at  any  rate  it  is  a  protein  of  larger  molecular  weight  than  a  proteose. 
This  suggests  a  practical  point.  In  the  case  of  snake-poisoning  the 
poison  gets  into  the  blood  rapidly  owing  to  the  comparative  ease  with 
which  it  diffuses,  and  so  it  is  quickly  carried  all  over  the  body.  In 
treatment  with  the  antitoxin  or  antivenin,  speed  is  everything  if  life 
is  to  be  saved ;  injection  of  this  material  under  the  skin  is  not  much 
good,  for  the  diffusion  into  the  blood  is  too  slow.  It  should  be 
injected  straight  away  into  a  blood-vessel. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  in  these  cases  the  antitoxin  neutralises  the 
toxin  much  in  the  same  way  that  an  acid  neutralises  an  alkali  If 
the  toxin  and  antitoxin  are  mixed  in  a  test-tube,  and  time  allowed 
for  the  interaction  to  occur,  the  result  is  an  innocuous  mixture.  The 
toxin,  however,  is  merely  neutralised,  not  destroyed;  for  if  the 
mixture  in  the  test-tube  is  heated  to  68""  C.  the  antitoxin  is  coagulated 
and  destroyed,  and  the  toxin  remains  as  poisonous  as  ever. 

Immunity  is  distinguished  into  active  and  passive.  Active  im« 
munity  is  produced  by  the  development  of  protective  substances  in 
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the  body ;  passive  immunity  by  the  injection  of  a  protective  serum. 
Of  the  two  the  former  is  the  more  permanent. 

Bicin,  the  poisonous  protein  of  castor-oil  seeds,  and  cibrin,  that  of  the 
jequirity  bean,  also  produce,  when  gradually  given  to  animals,  an  im- 
munity, due  to  the  production  of  anti-ricin  and  anti-abrin  respectively. 

Ehrlich's  hypothesis  to  explain  such  facts  is  usually  spoken  of  as 
the  side-chain  theory  of  immunity.  He  considers  that  the  toxins  are 
capable  of  uniting  with  the  protoplasm  of  living  cells  by  possessing 
groups  of  atoms  like  those  by  which  nutritive  proteins  are  united  to 
cells  during  normal  assimilation.  He  terms  these  haptophor  groups, 
and  the  groups  to  which  these  are  attached  in  the  cells  he  terms 
receptor  groupa  The  introduction  of  a  toxin  stimulates  an  excessive 
production  of  receptors,  which  are  finally  thrown  out  into  the  circula- 
tion, and  the  free  circulating  receptors  constitute  the  antitoxin.  The 
comparison  of  the  process  to  assimilation  is  justified  by  the  fact  that 
non-toxic  substances  like  milk  or  egg-white  introduced  gradually  by 
successive  doses  into  the  blood-stream  cause  the  formation  of  anti- 
substances  capable  of  coagulating  them. 

Up  to  this  point  I  have  spoken  only  of  the  blood,  but  month  by 
month  workers  are  bringing  forward  evidence  to  show  that  other 
cells  of  the  body  may  by  similar  measures  be  rendered  capable  of 
producing  a  corresponding  protective  mechanism. 

The  substances  which  on  injection  provoke  the  appearance  of 
antidotes  of  this  nature  are  of  protein  or  protein-like  nature ;  they 
are  spoken  of  as  antigens. 

One  further  development  of  the  theory  I  must  mention.  At  least 
two  different  substances  are  necessary  to  render  a  serum  bactericidal 
or  globulicidal.  The  bacterio-lysin  or  hsemolysin  consists  of  these 
two  substances.  One  of  these  is  called  the  immune  body,  the  other 
the  complement  We  may  illustrate  the  use  of  these  terms  by  an 
exampla  The  repeated  injection  of  the  blood  of  one  animal  (e,g,,  the 
goat)  into  the  blood  of  another  animal  (e.g.,  a  sheep)  after  a  time 
renders  the  latter  animal  immune  to  further  injections,  and  at  the 
same  time  causes  the  production  of  a  serum  which  dissolves  readily 
the  red  blood-corpuscles  of  the  first  animal  The  sheep's  serum  is  thus 
haemolytic  towards  goat's  blood-corpuscles.  This  power  is  destroyed 
by  heating  to  SG""  C.  for  half  an  hoiir,  but  returns  when  the  fresh 
serum  of  any  animal  is  added.  The  specific  immunising  substance 
formed  in  the  sheep  is  called  the  immune  body;  the  enzyme-Uke 
substance  destroyed  by  heat  is  the  complement.  The  latter  is  not 
specific,  since  it  is  furnished  by  the  blood  of  non-immunised  animals, 
but  it  is  nevertheless  essential  for  haemolysis.  Ehrlich  believes  that 
the  immune  body  has  two  side  groups — one  which  connects  with  the 
receptor  of  the  red  corpuscles,  and  one  which  unites  with  the  hapto- 
phor  group  of  the  complement,  and  thus  renders  possible  the  enzyme- 
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like  action  of  the  complement  on  the  red  corpuscles.  Yarioufi 
antibacterial  serums  which  have  not  been  the  success  in  treating 
disease  they  were  expected  to  be,  are  probably  too  poor  in  comple- 
ment, though  they  may  contain  plenty  of  the  immune  body. 

To  put  it  another  way :  the  cell-dissolving  substances  cannot  act 
on  their  object  of  attack  without  an  intermediate  substance  to 
anchor  them  on  to  the  object  in  question*  This  intermediary  sub- 
stance, known  as  the  immune  body  or  amboceptor,  is  specific,  and 
varies  with  the  substance  to  be  attacked  (red  corpuscles,  bacterium, 
toxin,  etc.).  The  complement  may  be  compared  to  a  person  who 
wants  to  unlock  a  door;  to  do  this  effectively  he  must  be  provided 
with  the  proper  key  (amboceptor  or  immune  body). 

Quite  distinct  from  the  bactericidal,  globulicidal,  and  antitoxic 
properties  of  blood  is  its  agglutinating  action.  This  is  another  result 
of  infection  with  many  kinds  of  bacteria  or  their  toxins.  The  blood 
acquires  the  property  of  rendering  immobile  and  clumping  together 
the  specific  bacteria  used  in  the  infection.  The  test  applied  to  the 
blood  in  cases  of  typhoid  fever,  and  generally  called  Widal's  reaction, 
depends  on  this  fact.  The  substances  that  produce  this  effect  are 
called  aggltUinina.  They  also  are  probably  protein-like  in  nature, 
but  are  more  resistant  to  heat  than  the  lysins.  Prolonged  heating 
to  over  60°  0.  is  necessary  to  destroy  their  activity. 

We  thus  see  that  the  means  of  combating  our  bacterial  enemies 
are  various;  in  some  cases  they  are  rendered  immobile  by  agglu- 
tinins, and  in  other  cases,  killed  by  bacterio-lysins.  In  other 
instances,  their  toxins  are  neutralised  by  antitoxins,  and  in  others 
again  they  are  directly  devoured  by  phagocytes.  MetschnikofiTs 
view,  which  is  shared  by  many  eminent  bacteriologists,  is  that 
phagocytosis  is  the  supreme  method,  and  the  others  are  merely 
auxiliaries,  or  confined  to  a  small  number  of  cases.  If  a  foreign 
organism  is  destroyed  by  the  leucocytes,  it  produces  no  ill  effectb 
when  it  enters  the  body  of  a  man  or  other  animal ;  but  if  it  is  not 
destroyed,  it  grows  and  produces  a  disease,  and  it  is  therefore  called 
pathogenic.  If  the  phagocytes  can  be  induced  to  feed  on  a  patho- 
genic organism,  it  is  at  once  rendered  non-pathogenic.  The  recent 
discovery  of  opsonins,  by  Sir  A.  E.  Wright,  emphasises  this  view  and 
shows  one  means  the  body  possesses  of  persuading  the  leucocytes  to 
eat  bacteria,  which  would  otherwise  be  distasteful  to  them.  Washed 
bacteria  from  a  culture  are  usually  refused  by  leucocytes ;  but  if  the 
bacteria  had  been  previously  soaked  in  serum,  especially  if  that 
serum  has  been  obt-ained  from  the  blood  of  an  animal  previously 
immunised  against  that  special  bacterium,  then  the  leucocytes 
devour  them  eagerly.  Something  has  either  been  added  to  the 
bacterium  to  make  it  tasty,  or  something  removed  from  it  which 
previously  made  it  distasteful :  whichever  is  the  case,  the  action  is 
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described  as  the  action  of  an  op$&7iin  (derived  from  a  Greek  word 
which  means  "  to  prepare  the  feast "  ). 

We  may  take  the  specific  case  of  the  tubercle  bacillus  as  an 
instance  where  such  work  is  of  value.  All  of  us  are  breathing  in 
these  bacilli  every  day  of  our  lives,  but  many  of  us  escape  tubercu- 
losis because  the  opsonic  power  of  oiir  blood  is  sufficiently  high  to 
render  the  bacilli  an  easy  prey  to  leucocytes.  In  those  to  whom  the 
organism  is  pathogenic,  the  modern  treatment  is  directed  to  enhanc- 
ing nature's  cure  by  increasing  the  opsonic  power  of  the  patient's 
blood  by  good  food  and  pure  air,  or  the  injection  of  preparations  of 
the  required  opsonin. 

Lastly,  we  come  to  a  question  which  more  directly  appeals  to  the 
physiologist  than  the  preceding,  because  experiments  in  relation  to 
immunity  have  furnished  us  with  what  has  hitherto  been  lacking,  a 
means  of  distinguishing  human  blood  from  the  blood  of  other 
animals. 

The  discovery  was  made  by  Tchistovitch  (1899),  and  his  original 
experiment  was  as  follows:— Babbits,  dogs,  goats,  and  guinea-pigs 
were  inoculated  with  eel-serum,  which  is  toxic :  he  thereby  obtained 
from  these  animals  an  antitoxic  serum.  But  the  serum  was  not  only 
antitoxic,  but  produced  a  precipitate  when  added  to  eel-serum,  but 
not  when  added  to  the  serum  of  any  other  animal  In  other  words, 
not  only  has  a  specific  antitoxin  been  produced,  but  also  a  specific 
preeipUin,  Numerous  observers  have  since  found  that  this  is  a 
general  rule  throughout  the  animal  kingdom,  including  man.  If,  for 
instance,  a  rabbit  is  treated  with  human  blood,  the  serum  ultimately 
obtained  from  the  rabbit  contains  a  specific  precipitin  for  human 
blood;  that  is  to  say,  a  precipitate  is  formed  on  adding  such  a 
rabbit's  serum  to  human  blood,  but  not  on  adding  it  to  the  blood  of 
any  other  animal.  There  may  be  a  slight  reaction  with  the  blood 
of  allied  animals;  for  instance,  with  monkey's  blood  in  the  case  of 
man.  The  great  value  of  the  test  is  its  delicacy ;  it  will  detect  the 
specific  blood  when  it  is  greatly  diluted,  after  it  has  been  dried  for 
weeks,  or  even  when  it  is  mixed  with  the  blood  of  other  animals. 

The  lipoids  contained  in  cells  (mainly  in  the  cell-membrane)  play  some  part  in 
the  relationship  of  such  ceUs  to  toxins.  The  matter  has  been  mainly  studied  in 
relatioo  to  red  corpuscles,  and  the  haemolysins  (such  as  snake-venom,  saponin,  etc.), 
which  attack  them.  There  is  some  evidence  that  the  cholesterin  in  the  envelope  of 
the  red  corpuscles  is  a  protective  agent  (see  also  p.  435).  A  few  years  affo,  Preston 
Kyes  stated  that  lecithin  is  the  amboceptor  which  anchors  the  hserooTysin  on  to 
the  red  cells.  But  more  recent  research  nas  failed  to  substantiate  this  view,  and 
the  oompoonds  which  Kyes  described  and  called  lecithides  are  impure  mixtures 
of  several  substances.  It  is  much  more  probable  that  the  real  agent  at  work 
in  hemoylsis  is  a  lipolytic  or  fat-splitting  enzyme ;  this  splits  up  the  lecithin  of 
the  ceU,  liberating  oleic  acid  and  deoleolecithin  (that  is,  lecithin  minus  its  oleic 
add  radicalX  and  it  is  these  cleavage  products  which  dissolve  out  the  haemoglobin 
and  so  destroy  the  corpuscles. 
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Anaphylaxis. — The  word  anaphylaxis  dates  from  1905  and  was 
coined  by  Sichet ;  he  was  studying  the  action  of  poisons  obtained 
from  the  sea  anemone,  and  he  found  that  if  a  small  dose  which 
caused  no  symptoms  in  a  dog  was  followed  a  week  or  two  later  by 
the  same  small  dose,  the  animal  became  ill  and  usually  died.  This 
increased  susceptibility  lasted  a  considerable  time,  and  he  called  it 
anaphylaxis  (ana  against,  phylaxis  protection).  Since  this  time  it 
has  been  found  that  most  antigens  produce  a  similar  condition,  but 
the  phenomenon  was  really  known  before  Bichet  gave  it  its  name. 
For  instance,  in  vaccination  the  incubation  period  is  four  days ;  in  a 
second  vaccination  this  period  is  shortened,  and  the  increased  power 
of  the  body  to  respond  readily  is  in  this  case  not  harmful  but 
beneficial.  Similarly,  the  tuberculous  patient  is  hypersensitive  to 
tuberculin.  Anaphylaxis  has  been  largely  studied  in  the  guinea-pig, 
and  it  is  remarkable  how  small  is  the  dose  of  a  foreign  protein  which 
produces  the  exaggerated  sensitiveness.  A  millionth  part  of  a  cubic 
centimetre  of  bone  serum  is  often  enough.  Very  small  amounts  also 
will  produce  a  serious  condition  or  even  a  fatal  result  when  the  second 
dose  is  given.  In  face  of  such  small  figures  it  seems  hopeless  to 
isolate  the  toxic  principle.  The  hypersensitive  state  may  be  trans- 
mitted by  the  female  guinea-pig  to  her  offspring.  Death,  when  it 
occurs  as  the  result  of  a  second  dose,  is  usually  a  matter  of  minutes 
only ;  the  blood  pressure  falls  enormously,  the  abdominal  viscera  are 
gorged  with  blood,  and  hsemorrhages  are  frequent;  the  bronchial 
mubcles  are  also  acutely  constricted.  Numerous  theories  have 
been  advanced  to  explain  these  remarkable  facts,  and  numerous 
names,  such  as  anaphylactin,  sensibiline,  etc.,  have  been  invented 
for  the  supposed  toxic  material  There  is  some  evidence  that  the 
precipitin  content  of  the  serum  runs  parallel  with  the  severity  of 
the  symptoms,  and  that  this  is  the  factor  to  which  the  difference 
between  the  normal  and  the  sensitive  animal  is  due.  But  how  the 
interaction  of  precipitin  and  antigen  produces  the  symptoms  is 
entirely  a  matter  of  speculation. 


CHAPTER  XXX 

FOOD 

The  chief  chemical  compounds  or  proximate  principles  in  food  arc: — 

1.  Proteins ^ 

2.  Carbohydrates forganic. 

8.  Fats J 

5.  Salts jmorganic 

In  milk  and  in  eggs,  which  form  the  exclusive  foods  of  young 
animals,  all  varieties  of  these  proximate  principles  are  present  in 
Buitable  proportions.  Hence  they  are  spoken  of  as  perfect  foods. 
Eggs,  though  a  perfect  food  for  the  developing  bird,  contain  too  little 
carbohydrate  for  a  mammal  In  most  vegetable  foods  carbohydrates 
are  in  excess ;  while  in  animal  foods,  such^as  meat,  the  proteins  are 
predominant.  In  a  suitable  diet  these  should  be  mixed  in  proper  pro- 
portions, which  must  vary  for  herbivorous  and  carnivorous  animals. 

A  healthy  and  suitable  diet  must  possess  the  following  char- 
acters:— 

1.  It  must  contain  the  proper  amount  and  proportion  of  the 
various  proximate  principles. 

2.  It  must  be  adapted  to  the  climate ;  to  the  age  and  weight  of 
the  individual,  and  to  the  amount  of  work  done  by  mm. 

3.  The  food  must  contain  not  only  the  necessary  amount  of 
proximate  principles,  but  these  must  be  present  in  a  digestible  form. 
Ab  an  instance  of  this,  many  vegetables  (peas,  beans,  lentils)  contain 
even  more  protein  than  beef  or  mutton,  but  are  not  so  nutritious,  as 
they  are  less  digestible,  much  passing  off  in  the  faeces  unused. 

The  nutritive  value  of  a  diet  depends  chiefly  on  the  amount  of 
carbon  and  nitrogen  it  contains.  A  man  doing  a  moderate  amount  of 
work  and  taking  the  usual  diet  will  eliminate,  chiefly  from  the  lungs, 
in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid,  from  250  to  280  grammes  of  carbon  ^«r 
diem.  During  the  same  time  he  will  eliminate,  chiefly  in  the  form 
of  urea  in  the  urine,  about  15  to  18  grammes  of  nitrogen.  These 
substances  are  derived  partly  from  the  food  and  partly  from  the 
matabolism  of  the  tissues,  various  forms  of  energy — ^mechanical  motion 
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and  heat  being  the  chief — being  simultaneously  liberated.  During 
muscular  exercise  the  output  of  carbon  greatly  increases ;  the  increased 
excretion  of  nitrogen  is  not  noticeable.  Taking,  t^en,  the  state  of 
moderate  exercise,  it  is  necessary  that  the  waste  should  be  replaced 
by  fresh  material  in  the  form  of  food ;  and  the  proportion  of  carbon 
to  nitrogen  should  be  the  same  as  in  the  excretions :  250  to  15,  or 
166  to  1.  The  proportion  of  carbon  to  nitrogen  in  protein  is,  how- 
ever, 53  to  15,  or  3'5  to  1.  The  extra  supply  of  carbon  must  come 
from  non-nitrogenous  food — viz.,  fat  and  carbohydrate. 
Voit  gives  the  following  daily  diet : — 

Protein .        •        •    120gniis. 

Fat 100     „ 

Carbohydrate 338     „ 

Banke's  diet  closely  resembles  Voit's ;  it  is — 

Protein.        .        • lOOgrms. 

Fat 100     „ 

Carbohydrate 250     „ 

Such  typical  diets  as  these  must  not  be  considered  as  more  than 
rough  averages  of  what  is  necessary  for  a  man  in  the  course  of  the 
day.  Actual  experience  shows  that  in  the  diets  of  different  nations 
there  are  considerable  variations  from  this  standard  without  the 
production  of  ill  effects.  Age,  and  the  amount  of  work  done,  also 
influence  the  amount  of  food  necessary ;  growing  children,  for  instance, 
require  a  relatively  rich  diet ;  thus,  muk,  the  diet  of  the  infant,  is 
proportionally  twice  as  rich  in  proteins,  and  half  as  rich  again  in 
fats,  as  the  normal  diet  given  above.  During  work  more  food  is 
necessary  than  during  inactivity. 

Attention  has  recently  been  devoted  to  the  question  whether  as 
much  protein  as  100  to  120  grammes  daily  is  really  necessary,  and 
by  far  the  most  convincing  of  the  experiments  published  in  favour 
of  a  reduction  are  those  carried  out  by  Chittenden  cu  himself,  his 
colleagues,  his  students,  and  on  soldiers  and  athletes,  over  compara- 
tively long  periods  of  time.  The  protein  intake  was  reduced  to  half 
and  sometimes  to  less  than  half  the  quantity  hitherto  regarded  as 
necessary.  The  deprivation  was  followed  by  no  untoward  results ; 
bodily  equilibrium  was  maintained ;  the  health  remained  perfect  or 
improved;  the  muscular  force  in  athletes  was  increased;  mental 
acuity  was  undiminished,  and  desire  for  richer  food  soon  disappeared. 

It  may  be  freely  admitted  that  the  majority  of  well-to-do  people 
eat  too  much  protein;  there  are  not  many  who  limit  themselves 
even  to  Voit's  minimum,  and  in  those  who  are  prone  to  digestive  and 
uric  acid  diseases,  one  cannot  but  feel  that  improvement  in  body  and 
mind  would  be  the  result  of  more  temperate  habits. 

But  if  we  were  all  to  permanently  reduce  our  diet  to  the 
Chittenden  level,  we  might  be  living  perilously  near  the  margin; 
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any  unusual  strain,  such  as  privation  or  a  severe  illness,  would  then 
find  us  without  any  reserve  of  nutrient  energy,  and  we  should 
probably  suffer  more  severely  in  consequence.  The  poor  around  us 
have  had  nolens  volens  to  subsist  on  a  Chittenden  diet  for  years, 
whereas  Chittenden's  experiments  only  lasted  months,  and  nearly  all 
of  his  subjects  have  returned  now  to  their  previous  diet  The 
underfed  condition  of  the  poor  is  apparent,  and  is  not  such  as  to 
inake  others  inclined  to  follow  their  example.  In  countries  like 
India,  where  the  vegetarian  native  population  is  diluted  with  the 
meat-eating  white  races,  it  is  the  former  who  more  readily  succumb 
to  the  effects  of  disease.  The  recent  development  of  the  Japane:je 
is  by  some  attributed  in  part  to  the  fact  that  they  are^accustoming 
themselves  to  a  richer  nitrogenous  diet  than  they  took  in  the  past. 

It  is  doubtful  if  the  minimum  is  also  the  optimum.  We  take  in 
protein,  and  rapidly  eliminate  most  of  its  nitrogen  as  urea,  without 
building  it  up  first  into  the  body  tissues;  but  some  is  wanted  by  tlie 
body  tissues  to  repair  their  wa^te,  and  some  of  the  cleavage  products 
of  the  food-protein  are  especially  necessary  for  the  synthesis  of  tissue 
protein;  it  is  in  order  to  obtain  a  sufficient  quantity  of  these 
scanty  cleavage  products  that  we  ingest  what  at  first  sight  is  an 
excess  of  the  proteins  which  yield  them.  But  after  our  study  of 
digestion  and  excretion,  we  shall  be  in  a  better  position  to  discuss 
this  question  more  fully,  and  we  shall  return  to  it  in  the  chapter 
on  Metabolism.         , 

Milk. 

Milk,  which  we  have  already  spoken  of  as  a  perfect  food,  is  only 
80  for  young  children.    For  those  who  are  older,  it  is  so  voluminous 

that  unpleasantly  large  quantities  of 

^^  •  ^  ^Z^-  it  would  have    to  be   taken  in  the 

f^   ^^^  ^  o   ^C^        course  of  the  day  to  ensure  the  proper 

A  O^       •  o  *^^\      ^^PP^y  ^*  nitrogen  and  carbon.    More- 

O  50  <>r>        o    \     over,  it  is  relatively  too  rich  in  protein 

o     M%^^  /^r-y^*  Q  «    oft\     g^^  f^^^    j^  j^lg^  contains  too  little 

iron  (Bunge):  hence  children  weaned 
late  become  anaemic. 

The  microscope  reveals  that  it  con- 
sists of  two  parts :  a  clear  fluid  and  a 
number  of  minute  particles  that  float 
in  it.  These  consist  of  minute  oil 
globules,  varying  in  diameter  from 
Pio.  *w.-<iiubui« of cowi muk.   X  400.    00015  to  0005  niillimocie  (fig.  338). 

The  milk  secreted  during  the  first 
few  days  of  lactation  is  called  colostrum.  It  contains  very  little 
caseinogon,  but  large  quantities  of  albumin  and  globulin  instead.     It 
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coagulates  like  white  of  egg  when  boiled.  MicroBcopically,  cells 
from  the  acini  of  the  mammary  gland  are  se^n,  which  contain  fat 
globules  in  their  interior ;  they  are  called  colostrum  corptLsdes. 

Reaction  and  Specific  Gravity. — ^The  reaction  of  fresh  cow's 
milk  and  of  human  milk  is  amphoteric ;  that  is,  it  turns  blue  litmus 
red,  and  red  litmus  blue.  '  This  is  due  to  the  presence  of  both  acid  and 
alkaline  salta  All  milk  readily  turns  acid  or  sour  as  the  result  of 
fermentative  change,  part  of  its  lactose  being  transformed  into  lactic 
acid.  The  specific  gravity  of  milk  is  usually  ascertained  with  the 
hydrometer.  That  of  normal  cow's  milk  varies  from  1028  to  1034. 
When  the  milk  is  skinmied  the  specific  gravity  rises,  owing  to  the 
removal  of  the  light  constituent,  Uie  fett,  to  1033  to  1037.  In  all 
cases  the  specific  gravity  of  water,  with  which  other  substances  are 
compared,  is  taken  as  1000. 

Ck>mposition. — Bunge  gives  the  following  table,  contrasting  the 
milk  of  woman,  and  the  cow : — 


Woman.  Oow. 


'  Per  cent.  Per  cent. 

Proteins  (chiefly  caseinogen)      .  1*7  3*5 

Butter  (fat) 8*4  3*7 

Lactose 6-2  4-9 

Salts 0-2  0-7 


• 


I 


Hence,  in  feeding  infants  on  cow's  milk,  it  is  necessary  to  dilute  it, 
and  add  sugar  and  a  little  cream  to  make  it  approximately  equal  to 
natural  human  milk. 

The  Proteins  of  Milk. — ^The  principal  protein  in  milk  is  called 
easeinogen  ;  it  is  precipUable  by  acids  such  as  acetic  acid,  and  also  by 
saturation  with  magnesium  sulphate,  or  half  saturation  with  ammonium 
sulphate,  so  resembling  globulins ;  it  is  coagtUated  by  rennet  to  form 
casein.  Cheese  consists  of  casein  with  the  entangled  fat  The  other 
protein  in  milk  is  an  albumin.  It  is  present  in  small  quantities  only ; 
it  differs  in  some  of  its  properties  (specific  rotation,  coagulation 
temperature,  etc.)  from  senun-albumin ;  it  is  called  lact-cUbumin. 

The  Coagulation  of  Milk. — Bennet  is  the  agent  usually  employed 
for  this  purpose :  it  is  a  enzyme  secreted  by  the  stomach,  especially 
in  sucking  animals,  and  is  generally  obtained  from  the  calf. 

The  curd  consists  of  the  casein  and  entangled  fat:  the  liquid 
residue  called  whey  contains  the  sugar,  salts,  and  albumin  of  the  milk. 
There  is  also  a  small  quantity  of  a  new  protein  called  whey-protein, 
which  differs  from  easeinogen  by  not  being  convertible  into  casein ; 
this  is  produced  by  the  decomposition  of  the  easeinogen  molecule 
during  the  process  of  curdling. 
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The  addition  of  rennet  produces  coagulation  in  milk,  provided 
that  a  sufficient  amount  of  calcium  salts  is  present.  If  the  calcium 
salts  are  precipitated  by  the  addition  of  potassium  oxalate,  rennet 
causes  no  formation  of  casein.  The  process  of  curdling  in  milk  is  a 
double  one ;  the  first  action  due  to  rennet  is  to  produce  a  change  in 
caseinogen;.the  second  action  is  that  of  the  calcium  salt,  which 
precipitates  the  altered  caseinogen  as  casein.  In  blood,  also,  calcium 
salts  are  necessary  for  coagulation,  but  there  they  act  in  a  different 
way,  namely,  in  the  production  of  fibrin-ferment  (see  p.  449). 

Caseinc^n  is  a  phospho-protein  (see  p.  429).  In  milk  it  is  com- 
bined with  calcium  to  form  calcium  caseinogenate ;  when  acetic  acid 
is  added,  we  therefore  get  calcium  acetate  and  free  caseinogen. 

The  Fats  of  Milk. — ^The  chemical  composition  of  the  fat  of  milk 
(batter)  is  very  like  that  of  adipose  tissue.  There  are,  however, 
smaller  quantities  of  fats  derived  from  fatty  acids  lower  in  the 
series,  especially  butyrin  and  caproin.  The  relation  between  these 
varies  somewhat,  but  the  proportion  is  roughly  as  follows: — Olein, 
f ;  palmitin,  J;  stearin,  i;  butyrin,  caproin,  and  caprylin,  ^.  The 
old  statement  that  each  fat  globule  is  surrounded  by  a  film  of 
protein  is,  according  to  Eamsden's  recent  observations,  correct. 
Milk  also  contains  small  quantities  of  lipoids  (lecithin,  cholesterin, 
and  a  yellow  fatty  pigment  or  lipochrome). 

Milk  Sugar,  or  Lactose.— This  is  a  disaccharide  (C12H22O11).  Its 
properties  have  already  been  described  in  Chap.  XXVIII.,  p.  411. 

Souring  of  Milk. — When  milk  is  allowed  to  stand,  the  chief 
change  which  it  is  apt  to  undergo  is  a  conversion  of  a  part  of  its 
lactoes  into  lactic  acid  This  is  due  to  the  action  of  an  enzyme 
secreted  by  micro-organisms,  and  would  not  occur  if  the  milk  were 
contained  in  closed  sterilised  vessels.  Equations  showing  the  change 
produced  are  given  on  p.  411.  When  souring  occurs,  the  acid  formed 
precipitates  a  portion  of  the  caseinogen.  This  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  formation  of  casein  from  caseinogen,  which  is 
produced  by  rennet.  There  are,  however,  some  bacteria  which,  like 
rennet,  produce  true  coagulation. 

Alooholio  Fermentation  of  Milk. — When  yeast  is  added  to  milk, 
the  sugar  does  not  readily  undergo  the  alcoholic  fermentation.  Other 
somewhat  similar  fungoid  growths  are,  however,  able  to  produce  the 
change,  as  in  the  preparation  of  koumiss;  the  milk  sugar  is  first 
inverted,  that  is,  dextrose  and  galactose  are  formed  from  it  (see  p.  411), 
and  it  is  these  sugars  from  which  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid  originate. 

The  Salts  of  Milk. — The  principal  salt  present  is  calcium  phos- 
phate; a  small  quantity  of  magnesium  phosphate  is  also  present. 
The  other  salto  are  chiefly  chlorides  of  sodium  and  potassium. 

It  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  the  milk  provided  by  Nature  for  the 
growing  ofiEspring  is  different  in  the  various  classes  of  the  animal 
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kingdom.  The  quantitative  variations  are  often  enormous,  and  it 
has  been  shown  that  the  milk  best  adapted  for  the  nutrition  of  the 
young  animal  is  that  which  comes  from  its  mother,  or,  at  least,  from 
an  animal  of  the  same  species.  The  practical  application  of  this 
rule  comes  home  most  to  us  when  dealing  with  the  feeding  of  children, 
and  it  is  universally  acknowledged  that,  after  all,  cows'  milk  is  but 
a  poor  substitute  for  human  milk.  Cows'  milk  is,  of  course,  diluted, 
and  sugar  and  cream  added,  so  as  to  make  it  quantitatively  like 
mothers'  milk,  but  even  then  the  question  arises  whether  the 
essential  difference  between  the  two  kinds  of  milk  is  not  deeper  than 
one  of  mere  quantity ;  and,  in  particular,  the  pendulum  of  scientific 
opinion  has  swung  backwards  and  forwards  in  relation  to  the 
question  whether  the  principal  protein,  called  caseinogen,  in  both  is 
really  identical  in  the  two  cases.  The  caseinogen  of  human  milk 
curdles  in  small  flocculi  in  the  stomach,  so  contrasting  with  the 
heavy  curd  which  cows'  milk  forms ;  and  even  although  the  curdling 
of  cows'  milk  be  made  to  occur  in  smaller  fragments  by  mixing  the 
milk  with  barley  water  or  lime  water,  its  digestion  proceeds  with 
comparative  slowness  in  the  child's  aUmenti^y  canal.  These  are 
practical  points  well  known  to  every  clinical  observer,  and  in  the 
past  they  have  been  attributed,  not  so  much  to  fundamental 
differences  in  the  caseinogen  itself,  as  to  accidental  concomitant 
factors ;  the  excess  of  citric  acid  in  human  milk,  for  instance,  and  its 
paucity  in  calcium  salts,  have  been  held  responsible  for  the 
differences  observed  in  the  physical  condition  of  the  curd  and  in  its 
digestibility. 

This  question  is  far  from  settled  even  to-day,  but  there  s^  some 
data  now  available  that  point  to  a  qualitative  difference  between 
caseinogens.  Some  of  these  depend  on  the  application  of  the 
"biological  test"  carried  out  on  the  line  of  immunity  experiments, 
which  has  been  so  signally  successful  in  the  distinction  between  the 
blood-proteins  of  different  species  of  animals  (see  p.  477).  The 
differences,  however,  which  lead  to  the  formation  of  specific  pre- 
cipitins are  so  slight,  that  ordinary  chemical  methods  of  analysis  are, 
at  present,  unable  to  reveal  them.  But,  in  the  case  of  milk,  there 
are  differences  which  the  chemist  can  detect.  One  cannot  lay  much 
stress  on  mere  percentage  composition,  although  differences  have 
been  noted  in  that,  because  we  have  no  guarantee  that  the  proteins 
investigated  were  separated  from  all  impurities ;  there  are  also  small 
differences  in  the  percentage  of  mono-amino-acids  obtained  after 
hydrolysis;  but  the  present  methods  of  estimating  these  with 
accuracy  leave  much  to  be  desired.  A  deeper  chen;iical  distinction 
noted  is  contained  in  the  recent  work  of  Bienenfeld,  who  finds  that 
human  caseinogen  contains  a  carbohydrate  complex  which  is  absent 
from  that  of  the  cow. 
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A  (uw  years  ago  it  was  staled  tbat  human  caseinogeo  will  not 
curdle  with  rennet ;  but  this  had  been  shown  to  be  a  mistake.  The 
conditions  of  rennet  curdling  are  somewhat  different  in  the  two  kinds 
of  milk  we  are  considaring,  but  provided  the  reaction  in  the  stomach 
is  acid,  human  milk  is  curdled  hj  rennet  when  acted  on  by  gastric 
juice. 

The  DMunmary  ^anda  ue  compoeed  of  luge  diTislons  or  lobes,  miid  these  are 
kgmln  divisible  into  lobules  j  the  lobiiles  m:  composed  of  the  cooToluted  and  dilated 
lubdirisiooa  of  the  maio  ducts  held  together  by  cooiiectJTe  tissue  CoTering  the 
general  surfiu^e  of  the  gland,  with  the  exception  of  the  nEppte,  is  a  considerable 
quantity  of  &t,  itself  lobulated  by  sheaths  and  processes  of  areolar  tissue  (lig.  339) 


Pio.  sn.— DioMttw  of  (lit  lonr  hair  of  (ba  (unils  mmnini,  during  th«  parlo)  of  luUUon.  f— In  th« 
>cft-hwid  itda  of  tbt  dluwttd  Iwrt  tli>  itlandulir  lobw  are  eipoHd  ind  pirtltilly  usnrallsd:  ud 
(A  ttaa  rlgbt-faand  ildfl.  tbfl  ^t^cdiilar  iutatanofl  hu  bwn  ivmavfd  to  hIiejw  tbo  ntlculiLr  loculi  of 
tb«  (WAiwetiT*  tJunv  In  wblch  ths  glinduljir  lobuIeB  An  pUoid  :  1.  upper  p^rt  of  thA  mftinmB  or 

Abova  jHHlag  towmrdi  tbB  ulppls  whvn  thej  open ;  A.  one  df  thA  Ainna  lactel  or  r«Hrvob-a ;  7, 
■oiiMoftbtglwidnlU'lgbalH  whieli  likvo  beau  unrarelled  ;  T',  Dthen  mueeJ  Cogether.    (Luechki.) 

eoooected  both  with  the  sklD  in  front  and  the  gland  behind  j  the  same  Imnd  of 
cooneetum  extends  also  from  the  under  surface  of  the  gland  to  the  sheathinc 
COTUMctiTe  tiMoe  of  the  great  pectoral  muscle  on  which  it  lies.  The  main  ducts  <rf 
the  gland,  fifteen  to  twenty  in  nuraber,  called  the  larli/»ri/tu  ducts,  are  formed  bv 
tbe  nnicHi  of  the  smaller  Oobular)  ducts,  and  open  by  small  separate  orifices  through 
the  nlmtle.  At  the  pcrints  of  junction  of  lobular  ducts  to  form  lactiferous  ducts,  and 
just  before  these  enter  the  base  of  the  nipple,  the  ducts  are  dilated ;  and  during  the 
period  of  Bctire  MereUoi)  by  the  ^and,  the  dilatations  form  reserrolrs  for  the  milk, 
which  cidlects  In  and  distends  them.  The  walls  of  the  gland-ducts  are  formed  of  areolar 
with  loiDeiinstripedmascular  tlaaue,  and  are  lined  hitemally  1^  short  columnar  and 
near  the  nipple  by  flattened  epithelium. 
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oit,toa«  toRiTc  iti 
Its  curfoce  are  very  lenBitivc  papills:  and  arouncTit  is  a  bduU  area  or  areola  ot 
pink  or  dark'tluted  sldn,  od  wtiicb  ue  to  be  aeeo  smaU  projectioiu  formed  by 
minnte  lecictiDg  glands. 

Blood-TMB^,  nerves,  and  lymphatics  ue  plentiftillj  supplied  to  the  mammary 
^•nds ;  the  calibre  of  the  blood-vessels,  as  well  as  the  size  of  the  ghnids,  v»ric* 
TerTjneatlr  under  certain  conditions,  especially  those  of  pre^naocy  and  lactation. 

Toe  alTeoll  of  the  eUnds  during  the  secreting  periods  are  found  to  be  lined 
with  short  columnar  cells  (see  fia.  SiO).  The  edges  of  the  cells  towards  the  lumen 
may  be  irreoular  and  jsnred,  and  the  remainder  of  the  alveolus  is  filled  up  with  the 
mi^erials  of  the  milk.  During  the  intervals  between  the  acts  of  discharge,  the 
cells  of  the  alveoli  elon^te  towards  the  lamen,  their  nuclei  divide,  and  in  the 
I  the  lumen   a  collection  of  oil  globules  and  of  other 

._   _.    J  the  cells  divide  and  the  part  of  each  towards  the  lumen 

containing  a  Dudeas  and  the  raaterials  of  the  secretion,  disinttsrates  and  goes  to 
form  the  constituents  of  the  millc 

In  the  earlier  days  of  lactation,  epithelial 
cdls  only  partially  transfonned  are  <UschaTged  in 
the   secretion ;    these  are    termed   eoloitnan   eor- 

During     pregnancy     the     mammary    glands 
undergo   changes    {tvolulton)   which    are    readily 
observable.     They    cnlane,   become   harder,   and 
more  distinctly  lobulated;   the  veins  on  the  sni^ 
face  become  more  prominent.     The  areola  becomes 
enlarged  and  dusky,  with  projecting  papillte ;  the 
nipple,  too,  becomes  more  pronunent.  and  milk  can 
be  squeezed  from  the  orifices  of  the  ducts.     This  b 
a  very  gradual  process,  which   commences  aboDt 
the  time  of  conception,   and   progresses  steadily 
during   the   whole  period   of   gestation.      In   the 
gland   itself  solid  columns  of  cells  bud  off  from 
(r^wi^?h'o*l"J'"Kin7ffi     ^^^  "'"*  alveoli  to  form   new  alveolL     But  these 
wiih  (piUinliil  cells  ot  ■  Khort     BoUd  columns  after  a   while  are  converted    into 
(wianiuT  form.    »  KO.   (v.  D.     tubes  by  the  central  cells  becoming  taiXj  and  being 
Bmrrii.}  dj.scbar^^ed    as    the    colostrum    corpuscles    above 

mentioned.  After  the  end  of  Inctation,  the  mamma 
gradually  returns  to  its  original  size  (involution).  The  acini,  in  the  early  stages  of 
involution,  are  lined  with  cells  in  all  degrees  of  vacuolation.  As  involution  pro- 
ceeds, the  acini  diminish  considerably  in  size,  and  at  length,  instead  of  a  mosaic  of 
lining  epithelial  cells  (twenty  to  thirty  in  each  acinus),  we  have  five  or  six  nuclei 
(tome  with  no  surrounding  protoplasm)lyinK  in  an  irr^fular  heap  within  the  acinus. 
No  Bccretory  nerves  of  the  mammary  Kland  have  yet  been  discovered.  It  Is 
possible  they  do  not  exist,  but  the  normal  stimulus  to  mammary  activity  it  a 
chemical  one  formed  by  the  ovary. 


Id  this  country  the  e^s  of  bens  and  ducks  are  those  particularly 
selected  as  foods.  The  chief  constituent  of  the  shell  la  calcium  c&r< 
honata  The  white  is  composed  of  a  richly  albuminous  fluid  enclosed 
in  a  network  of  firmer  and  more  fibrous  material  The  amoont  of 
solids  is  133  per  cent ;  of  this,  122  is  protein  in  nature  (^-albumin, 
with  smaller  quantities  of  e^-globulin,  and  of  a  mucinoid  substance 
called  ovo-mncoid),  and  the  remainder  is  made  up  of  sugar  (0'5  per 
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cent),  traces  of  fats,  lecithin,  and  cholesterin,  and  0*6  per  cent,  of 
inorganic  salts.  The  yolk  is  rich  in  food  materials  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  future  embryo.  In  it  there  are  two  vmeties  of  yolk- 
spherules,  one  kind  yellow  and  opaque  (due  to  admixture  with  fat 
and  a  yellow  lipochrome),  and  the  other  smaller,  transparent,  and 
almost  colourless;  these  are  protein  in  nature,  consisting  of  the 
phospho-protein  called  vUellin.  Small  quantities  of  sugar,  lecithin, 
cholesterin,  and  inorganic  salts  are  also  present. 

The  nutritive  value  of  eggs  is  high,  as  they  are  so  readily  digest- 
ible ;  but  the  more  an  egg  is  cooked  the  more  insoluble  do  its  protein 
constituents  becoma 

Meat. 

This  is  composed  of  the  muscular  and  connective  (including  adipose) 
tissues  of  certain  animals.  The  flesh  of  some  animals  is  not  eaten ; 
in  some  cases  this  is  a  matter  of  fashion,  in  others,  it  is  due  to  an 
unpleasant  taste,  such  as  the  flesh  of  camivora  is  said  to  have ;  and 
in  other  cases  (e,g.  the  horse)  because  it  is  more  lucrative  to  use  the 
animal  as  a  beast  of  burden. 

Meat  is  the  most  concentrated  and  most  easily  assimilable  of 
nitro^nous  foods.  It  is  our  chief  source  of  nitrogen.  Its  chief  solid 
constituent  is  protein,  and  the  principal  protein  is  myosin.  In  addition 
to  the  extractives  and  salts  contained  in  muscle,  there  is  always  a 
certain  percentage  of  fat,  even  though  all  visible  adipose  tissue  is 
dissected  off.  The  &t-cells  are  placed  between  the  muscular  fibres, 
and  the  amount  of  fat  so  situated  varies  in  different  animals ;  it  is 
particularly  abundant  in  pork ;  hence  the  indigestibility  of  this  form 
of  flesh :  the  fat  prevents  the  gastric  juice  from  obtaining  ready  access 
to  the  muscular  fibres. 

The  following  table  gives  the  chief  substances  in  some  of  the 
principal  meats  used  as  food : — 


CoiuUtaenta. 

Ox. 
76-7  . 

1 

Calf.    , 

1 

Pig. 

Hone. 

Fowl. 

Pike. 

Water 

76-6 

72-6 

74-3 

70-8 

79-3 

SoUdB  

23*3 

24*4 

27-4 

26-7 

29-2 

20-7 

Proteins,  including  gelatin  * 

20-0 

19-4 

19-9 

21-6 

22-7 

18-3 

Fat 

1-5 

2-9 

6-2 

2-5 

4-1 

0-7 

Carbohydrate 

0-6 

0-8  1 

0-e 

0-6 

1-3 

0-9 

Salts 

1-2 

1-3, 

1-1 

1-0 

1-1 

0-8 

*  The  flesh  of  young  animals  is  richer  in  gelatin  than  that  of  old ;  thus  1000 
{Wfts  of  beef  yield  6,  of  veal  50,  parts  of  gelatin. 

The  large  percentage  of  water  in  meat  should   be  particularly 
noted ;  if  a  man  wished  to  take  his  daily  supply  of  100  grammes  of 
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[oh. 


protein  entirely  in  the  form  of  meat,  it  would  be  necessary  for  him 
to  consume  about  500  grammes  {i,e,  a  little  more  than  1  lb.)  of  meat 

Flour. 

The  best  wheat  flour  is  made  from  the  interior  of  wheat  grains, 
and  contains  the  greater  proportion  of  the  starch  of  the  grain  and 
most  of  the  protein.  Whole  flour  is  made  from  the  whole  grain 
minus  the  husk,  and  thus  contains  not  only  the  white  interior  but 
also  the  harder  and  browner  outer  portion  of  the  grain  and  the 
germ  or  embryo  plant.  This  region  contains  a  somewhat  larger  pro- 
portion of  protein.  Whole  flour  contains  1  to  2  per  cent  more 
protein  than  the  best  white  flour,  but  it  has  the  disadvantage  of 
being  less  readily  digested.  Brown  flour  contains  a  certain  amount 
of  bran  in  addition ;  it  is  still  less  digestible,  but  is  useful  as  a  mild 
laxative,  the  insoluble  cellulose  mechanically  irritating  the  intestinal 
canal  as  it  passes  along. 

The  best  flour  contains  very  little  sugar.  The  presence  of  sugar 
indicates  that  germination  hais  commenced  in  the  graina  In  the 
manufacture  of  malt  from  barley  this  is  purposely  allowed  to  go  on. 

When  mixed  with  water,  wheat  flour  forms  a  sticky,  adhesive  mass 
called  dough.  This  is  due  to  the  formation  of  gluten.  Gluten  is  a 
mixture  of  two  proteins — ^namely,  gliadia,  which  is  soluble  in  alcohol, 
and  glutenin,  which  is  soluble  in  alkali  (see  p.  433).  The  adhesive 
character  of  gluten  is  due  to  gliadin ;  grains  which  are  poor  in  gliadin 
(e,g.  rice)  cannot  be  used  for  bread-making. 

The  following  table  contrasts  the  composition  of  some  of  the  more 
important  vegetable  foods : — 


Oonstitaents. 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

OaU. 

Rioe. 

Lentils. 

Peas. 

Potatoes. 

Water . 

18-6 

18-8 

12-4 

181 

12-6 

14-8 

76-0 

Protein 

12-4 

11-1 

10-4 

7-9 

24-8 

23-7 

2-0 

Fat      . 

1-4 

2-2 

5-2 

0-9 

1-9 

1-6 

0-2 

Starch 

67-9 

64*9 

67 -a 

76-5 

54-8 

49-3 

20-6 

Cellulose     . 

2-5 

6-8 

11-2 

0-6 

8-6 

7-5 

0-7 

'  Mineral  salts 

1-8 

2-7 

8-0 

1-0 

2-4 

8-1 

IH) 

We  see  from  this  table — 

1.  The  great  quantity  of  starch  always  present. 

2.  The  small  quantity  of  fat ;  that  bread  is  generally  eaten  with 
butter  is  a  popular  recognition  of  this  fact. 

3.  Protein,  except  in  potatoes,  is  pretty  abundant,  and  especially 
so  in  the  pulses  (lentils,  peas,  etc.).  The  protein  in  the  pulsos  is  not 
gluten,  but  consists  mainly  of  globulina 

In  the  mineral  matters  in  vegetables,  salts  of  potassium  and  mag- 
nesium are,  as  a  rule,  more  abundant  than  those  of  sodium  and  calcium. 
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Bread. 

Bread  is  made  by  cooking  the  dough  of  wheat  flour  mixed  with 
yeast,  salt,  and  flavouring  materials.  An  enzyme  in  the  flour  acts  at 
the  commencement  of  the  process,  when  the  temperature  is  kept  a 
little  over  that  of  the  body,  and  forms  dextrin  and  sugar  from  the 
starch,  and  then  the  alcoholic  fermentation,  due  to  the  action  of  the 
yeast,  begins.  The  bubbles  of  carbonic  acid,  burrowing  passages 
through  the  bread,  make  it  light  and  spongy.  This  enables  the 
digestive  juices  subsequently  to  soak  into  it  readily  and  affect  all 
parts  of  it.  In  the  later  stages,  viz.,  baking,  the  temperature  is  raised, 
the  gas  and  alcohol  are  expelled  from  the  bread,  the  yeast  is  killed, 
and  a  crust  forms  from  the  drying  of  the  outer  portions  of  the  dough. 

White  bread  contains,  in  100  parts,  8  to  10  of  protein,  55  of 
carbohydrates,  1  of  fat,  2  of  salts,  and  the  rest  water. 

Ckx>kinff  of  Food. 

The  cooking  of  foods  is  a  development  of  civilisation,  and  serves 
many  useful  ends : — 

1.  It  destroys  all  parasites  and  danger  of  infection.  This  relates 
not  only  to  bacterial  growths,  but  also  to  larger  parasites,  such  as 
tapeworms  and  trichinse. 

2.  In  the  case  of  vegetable  foods  it  breaks  up  the  starch  grains, 
bursting  the  cellulose  and  allowing  the  digestive  juices  to  tome  into 
contact  with  the  granulose. 

3.  In  the  case  of  animal  foods  it  converts  the  insoluble  collagen  of 
the  universally  distributed  connective  tissues  into  the  soluble  gelatin. 
The  loosening  of  the  fibres  is  assisted  by  the  formation  of  steam 
between  them.  By  thus  loosening  the  binding  material,  the  more 
important  elements  of  the  food,  such  as  muscular  fibres,  are  rendered 
acoQBsible  to  the  gastric  and  other  juices.  Meat  before  it  is  cooked  is 
generally  kept  a  certain  length  of  time  to  allow  rigor  mortis  to  pass  off. 

Of  tiie  two  chief  methods  of  cooking,  roasting  and  boiling,  the 
fomner  is  the  more  economical,  as  by  its  means  the  meat  is  first  sur- 
rounded with  a  coat  of  coagulated  protein  on  its  exterior,  which  keeps 
in  the  juices  to  a  great  extent,  letting  little  else  escape  but  the  drip- 
ping (fat).  Whereas  in  boiling,  unless  both  bouillon  and  bouilli  are  used, 
there  is  considerable  waste.  Cooking,  especially  boiling,  renders  the 
proteins  more  insoluble  than  they  are  in  the  raw  state ;  but  this  is 
counterbalanced  by  the  other  advantages  that  cooking  possesses. 

In  making  hetf  tea  and  similar  extracts  of  meat  it  is  necessary 
that  the  meat  should  be  placed  in  cold  water,  and  this  is  gradually 
and  carefully  warmed.  In  boiling  a  joint  it  is  usual  to  put  the  meat 
intoboiling  water  at  once,  so  that  the  outer  part  is  coagulated,  and 
the  loss  of  nuterial  minimised. 
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An  extremely  important  point  in  this  connection  is  that  beef  toa 
and  similar  meat  extracts  should  not  be  regarded  as  foods.  They  are 
valuable  as  pleasant  stimulating  drinks  for  invalids,  but  they  contain 
very  little  of  the  nutritive  material  of  the  meat,  their  chief  con- 
stituents, next  to  water,  being  the  salts  and  extractives  of  flesh. 

Soup  contains  the  extractives  of  meat,  a  very  small  proportion  of 
the  myosin,  and  the  principal  part  of  the  gelatin.  The  gelatin  is 
usually  increased  by  adding  bones  and  fibrous  tissue  to  the  stock.  It 
is  the  presence  of  this  substance  which  causes  soup  when  cold  to 
gelatinise. 

Aooeasories  to  Food. 

Among  these  must  be  placed  alcohol,  the  value  of  which  within 
moderate  limits  is  not  as  a  food  but  as  a  stimulant;  eondimerUs 
(mustard,  pepper,  ginger,  curry  powder,  etc.),  which  are  stomachic 
stimulants,  the  abuse  of  which  is  followed  by  dyspeptic  troubles; 
and  Ua,  coffee,  cocoa,  and  similar  drinks.  These  are  stimulants 
chiefly  to  the  nervous  system ;  tea,  cofiee,  mat^  (Paraguay),  guarana 
(Brazil),  cola  nut  (Central  Africa),  bush  tea  (South  A&ica),  and 
a  few  other  plants  used  in  various  countries  all  owe  their  chief 
property  to  an  alkaloid  called  ihdiM  or  caffeine  (CgH^oN^Og) ;  cocoa  to 
the  closely  related  alkaloid,  theohromiTie  {G^j'R^fi^ ;  coca  to  cocaine. 
These  alkaloids  are  all  poisonous,  and  used  in  excess,  even  in  the  form 
of  infusions  of  tea  and  coffee,  produce  over-excitement,  loss  of  diges- 
tive power,  and  other  disorders  well  known  to  physicians.  Coffee 
differs  from  tea  in  being  rich  in  aromatic  matters;  tea  contains  a 
bitter  principle,  tannin ;  to  avoid  the  injurious  solution  of  too  much 
tannin,  tea  should  only  be  allowed  to  infuse  (draw)  for  a  few  minutes. 
Cocoa  is  not  only  a  stimulant,  but  a  food  in  addition ;  it  contains 
about  50  per  cent,  of  fat,  and  12  per  cent,  of  protein.  In  manufac- 
tured  cocoa,  the  amount  of  fat  is  reduced  to  30  per  cent.,  and  the 
amount  of  protein  rises  proportionately  to  about  20  per  cent  The 
quantity  of  cocoa  usually  consumed  is  too  small  for  these  food 
materials  to  count  very  much  in  the  daily  supply.  The  amount  of 
protein  in  solution  (mainly  proteose)  in  a  breiddast  cup  of  cocoa  is 
under  half  a  gramme ;  most  of  the  food  stuffs  are  in  suspension,  for 
cocoa  is  drunk  "thick,"  not  as  a  clear  infusion. 

Green  vegetables  are  taken  as  a  palatable  adjimct  to  other  foods, 
rather  than  for  their  nutritive  properties.  Their  potassium  salts  are, 
however,  abundant.  Cabbage,  turnips,  and  asparagus  contain  80  to 
92  water,  1  to  2  protein,  2  to  4  carbohydrates,  and  1  to  1'5  cellulose 
per  cent.  The  small  amount  of  nutriment  in  most  green  foods 
accounts  for  the  large  meals  made  by,  and  the  vast  capacity  of  the 
alimentary  canal  of,  herbivorous  animals. 
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Unknown  but  Basential  Ck>n8tituents  of  Food. 

If  an  animal  is  fed  upon  a  mixture  of  pure  protein,  fat,  and 
carbohydrate,  with  a  due  admixture  of  salts  and  water,  it  does  not 
thrive,  but  shows  evidence  of  malnutrition,  although  the  quantities 
given  may  be  theoretically  correct.  If  a  growing  animal  is  fed  on 
such  a  diet  it  ceases  to  grow.  But  if,  as  Hopkins  showed  recently, 
a  small  amount  of  a  natural  food,  such  as  milk,  is  mixed  with  the 
artificial  diet  just  referred  to,  the  animals  thrive  and  grow  normally. 
There  is  something  extra,  something  which  is  at  present  unknown, 
which  is  absolutely  essential,  and  quite  small  amounts  of  it  are 
usually  sofficient. 

If  this  unknown  constituent  is  absent  from  a  man's  diet,  he 
undergoes  just  the  same  sort  of  malady,  and  illnesses  so  produced, 
such  as  scurvy  and  Beri-beri,  are  termed  "Deficiency  diseases." 

A  good  deal  of  work  has  recently  been  done  in  relation  to  one 
of  these  diseases,  namely,  Beri-beri  (the  Eak-ka  of  Japan).  This 
is  prevalent  among  the  natives  whose  staple  article  of  diet  is 
polished  rice,  that  is,  rice  grains  deprived  of  their  external  layer. 
This  disease  is  characterised  by  malnutrition  of  the  nerves,  and 
neuritis  or  inflammation  of  the  nerves  is  followed  by  nerve-degenera- 
tion and  paralysis.  It  can  also  be  produced  in  birds  by  feeding 
them  on  polished  rice;  and  in  both  man  and  bird  can  be  rapidly 
cured  by  adding  the  polishings  of  the  rice  grains.  The  outer  layer 
of  the  grain  contains  the  extra  something,  and  Funk  and  others  have 
recently  separated  out  from  the  polishings  a  base  which  they  have 
termed  vUamine,  although  at  present  there  is  no  certainty  of  its 
chemical  composition.  At  any  rate  this  base  is  the  curative 
principle,  and  very  small  doses  will  cure  the  condition. 

Vitamine  is  not  confined  to  rice  grains,  but  is  found  in  many 
other  vegetable  and  animal  foods.  The  value  of  whole  meal  bread, 
for  example,  does  not  depend  ou  the  small  extra  amount  of  protein 
it  contains,  but  probably  here  also  upon  vitamine.  The  amount 
of  vitamine  varies  considerably.  Thus,  in  pigeons  fed  upon  polished 
rice,  as  much  as  20  grammes  of  meat  daily  must  be  added  to  prevent 
the  occurrence  of  Beri-beri ;  whereas  3  grammes  of  egg-yolk  are 
sufficient,  and  half  a  gramme  of  yeast  is  enough. 


CHAPTER  XXXI 

TEE  ALIMENTARY  CANAL;    SECRETING  GLANDS 

The  alimentary  canal  consists  of  a  long  muscular  tube  lined  by 
mucous  membrane  banning  at  the  mouth,  and  terminating  at  the 
anus.  It  comprises  the  mouth,  pharynx,  (esophagus  or  gullet,  stomach, 
small  intestine  and  large  intestine.  Opening  into  it  are  numerous 
glands  which  pour  juices  into  it ;  these  bring  about  the  digestion  of 
the  food  as  it  passes  along.  Some  of  the  glands,  such  as  the  gastric 
and  intestinal  glands,  are  situated  in  the  mucous  membrane  which 
lines  the  canal ;  others,  such  as  the  salivary  glands,  liver,  and  pan- 
creas, are  situated  at  a  distance  from  the  main  canal,  and  pour  their 
secretion  into  it  by  means  of  side  tubes  or  ducts. 

The  two  important  coats  in  the  wall  of  the  canal  are: — 

(1)  The  muscular  coat. — This  consists  of  two  layers ;  in  the  outer, 
the  fibres  are  arranged  longitudinally,  and  in  the  inner,  circularly. 
In  the  stomach  there  is  a  third  coat,  in  which  the  fibres  have  an 
oblique  direction.  At  the  cardiac  orifice  of  the  stomach  (that  is, 
where  the  oesophagus  enters)  and  at  its  pyloric  orifice  (that  is,  where 
the  small  intestine  leaves)  the  circular  fibres  are  increased  in  amount 
to  form  a  sphincter.  The  muscular  fibres  are  of  the  plain  variety, 
except  in  the  pharynx  and  upper  part  of  the  oesophagus  where  they 
are  striated.  A  nerve  plexus  (plexus  of  Aucrbach.  fig.  100,  p.  79) 
is  situated  between  the  two  muscular  coats. 

(2)  The  muc<ms  membrane. — This  consists  of  an  epithelium  on  its 
surface;  this  is  stratified  in  mouth,  pharynx,  and  oesophagus,  but 
columnar  in  other  parts.  Beneath  the  epithelium  is  a  coriwm  of 
connective  tissue,  in  which  there  is  a  considerable  quantity  of 
lymphoid  tissue;  in  the  intestine  the  lymphoid  nodules  are  often 
spoken  of  as  solitary  follicles,  except  in  the  lower  part  of  the  small 
intestine  (the  ileum),  where  they  are  congregated  together  as  Peyer's 
patches.  At  the  back  of  the  mouth,  the  tonsils  are  masses  of 
lymphoid  nodules  covered  with  mucous  membrane.  In  the  deepest 
part  of  the  mucous  membrane  is  a  thin  layer  of  involuntary  muscle 
called  the  musctUaris  mucosas, 
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These  two  main  coata  (muscular  and  mucous)  are  connected 
together  by  a  loose  layer  of  connective  tissue  known  as  the  suimu^ous 
coat.  Iq  tliis  the  larger  blood-vessels  are  situated  which  give  off 
branches  to  the  other  two  coats  but  more  abundantly  to  the  mucous 
membrane.  The  submucous  coat  also  contains  a  nerve  plexus  called 
the  plexus  of  Meissnei.  In  the  stomach  and  intestines  there  is  a 
fourth  coat,  on  the  exterior,  derived  from  the  peritoneum  (serous  coat). 
The  secreting  glands  in  the  wall  of  the  alimentary  canal  are : — 
(1)  A  number  of  simple  little  mucoua  glands  in  the  corium  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  pharynx,  and  cesophague;  their 
ducts  open  on  the  surface  (tteo  fig.  341). 


«■■• 


no.  Ml.— SecUon  of  tiM  mucoui  msmbniiB  (nd  HUbmucoui  c«t  oF  the  icwpbagui, 
•honing  mucoui  glind.. 

(2)  The  gastric  glaude;  theae  are  tubular  glands  which  differ  in 
structure  in  different  regions  of  the  stomach,  and  which  we  shall 
consider  at  greater  length  in  our  description  of  gastric  digestion. 

(3)  The  glands  of  the  small  intestine.  Throughout  the  whole  of 
tlie  small  intestine  there  are  a  large  number  of  simple  tubular 
glands  (lined  with  columnar  cells)  which  open  between  the  villi. 
They  are  called  the  crypts  of  Lieberkiilm,     In  the  first  part  of  the 
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small  intestine,  known  as  the  duodenum,  an  additional  set  of  glands, 
called  the  glands  of  Brunner,  are  found.    The7  are  imbedded  in  the 
BubmucouB  coat,  and  the  duct  of  each  gland  passes  upwards  to  open 
on  the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane.     Each  gland  is  a  branched 
and  convoluted  tube  Imed  with  columnar  epithelium.    Fig.  342  shows 
these   two   kinds    of    glands,    and   also    the    villi   of   Die   surface. 
Figs.   343   and   344  are    more    highly 
magnified    views    of    the    villi,   which 
increase  the  surface  of  the  small  iutes- 
1      tine  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  absorp- 
tion.     A  villus  ia  a  small   projection 
made  of  loose  lymphoid  tissue,  covered 
with   columnar    cells;   it    contains    in 
its  interior  a  plexus  of  blood-capillariea 
under  the  basement  membrane,  and  one 
or  more  commencing  lymphatic  vessels 
,,     or  lacteals  situated  centrally. 


ciilu  muiculAT  co«t,  /. 


(4)  Glands  of  the  large  intestine.  Here  there  are  no  villi,  but 
the  crypts  of  Lieberkiihn  are  present  and  are  larger  than  in  the 
small  intestine.  Many  of  the  cells  lining  these  tubes  are  seen 
breaking  down  to  form  goblet  cells,  and  the  mucus  so  furnished  ia 
the  main  substance  of  importance  secreted  in  this  part  of  the 
alimentary  canal 

All  of  the  foregoing  glands  are  situated  in  the  wall  of  the 
alimentary  canal    Those  situated  at  a  distance  from  it,  and  which 
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poor  their  eecretioQ  into  it  by  ducte,  are  the  salivary  glauds, 
liver,  and  pancreaa,  and  will  be  described  in  the  chaptere  dealing  ' 
with  those  oigans. 

Before  passing  on  to  a  study  of  the  digestive  secretions  on  foods, 
we  may  consider  some  general  questions  relating  to  secreting  organs. 

It  is  the  function  of  gland-ceUs  to  produce  by  the  metabolism  of 
their  protoplasm  certain  substances  called  secretions.  These  materials 
are  of  two  kinds,  viz.,  those  which  are  employed  for  the  purpose  of 


Pio.  Ml A.  ViUut  tf  iluip.    B.  FtUiq/man.    (BllgbUj  Kltorsd  from  TbIcIiipiuiii.) 

serving  some  useful  office  in  the  economy,  and  those  which  are  dis- 
charged from  the  body  as  useless  or  injurious.  In  the  former  case 
the  separated  materials  are  termed  secretiona ;  in  the  latter  they  are 
termed  txerttiont. 

The  circumstances  of  their  formation,  and  their  final  destination, 
are,  however,  the  only  particulars  in  which  secretions  and  excretions 
can  be  distinguished ;  for,  in  general,  the  structure  of  the  parts 
engaged  in  eliminating  excretions  is  as  complex  as  that  of  the  parts 
concerned  in  the  formation  of  secretions.  It  will,  therefore,  be 
sufficient  to  speak  In  general  terms  of  the  process. 
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Every  secreting  apparatus  consists  essentially  of  a  layer  of  Becret- 
'  ing  cells  arranged  round  a  central  cavity;  they  take  from  the  lytnph 
which  bathes  them  the  necessary  material,  and  transform  it  into  the 
BOCretion  which  they  pour  at  high  pressure  into  the  cavity. 

In  the  case  of  the  glands  concerned  in  the  formation  of  the 
variouB  digestive  juices,  the  most  important  material  in  the  secretion 
is  an  enzyme  or  enzyme&  In  the  cells  which  form  the  enzyme,  it  is 
first  present  io  the  shape  of  a  pro-enzyme  or  zymogen.  The  trans- 
formation of  this  mother-substance  may  occur  before  or  during 
secretion,  as  is  the  case  for  ptyalin,  the  salivary  enzyme ;  or  after 
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secreliou,  as  is  the  cahs  fur  trypsin,  one  of  the  most  important  of  Uie 
pancreatic  enzymes. 

Secreting  glands  may  be  classified  as  follows  : — 

1.  The  simple  tvbular  gland  (a,  fig.  347),  examples  of  which  are 
furnished  by  the  crypts  of  Lieberkuhn  in  the  intestinal  wall  To 
the  same  class  may  be  referred  the  elongated  and  tortuous  iudoriftrim 
or  sweat  glands. 

2.  The  cora^Kiund  tubulaT  glands  (d,  fig.  347)  form  another 
division.  These  consist  of  main  gland-tubes,  which  divide  and 
subdivide. 

3.  The  racemose  glands  are  those  in  which  a  number  of  vesicles 
or  adni  are  arranged  in  groups  or  lobules  (c,  fig.  347).  The  MeSio- 
viian  follicles  of  the  eyeuds  are  examples  of  this  kind  of  gland. 
Some  glands,  like  the  pancreas,  are  of  a  mixed  character,  combining 
some  of  the  characters  of  the  tubular  with  others  of  the  racemose 
type;  these  are  caWoAtviulo-Tacemoae  or  Iviulo-iuinous  glands.    These 
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glantU  differ  from  each  other  only  in  secondary  puiiits  of  structure, 
bot  all  have  the  same  essential  character  in  consisting  of  rounded 
groups  of  resides  containing  gland-cells,  and  opening  by  a  common 
ceotral  cavity  into  minute  ducts,  which  ducts   in  the  large  glands 


Fia.  MT.~t>liKnlD  of  typa  of  ncnllng  cluidi.  i,  Simple  kIiiiJi,  ^iI.,  e,  BtMiuht  tube  ;  A,  uc;  1, 
wll«d  tabs.  B.  HolUliKuUr  crj-pu;  it,  of  tubolar  fonn;  I,  auculur,  c.  lucfmowf,  or  aiuulir 
mmpaiilHl  Hl«nd ;  m,  entlni  Kluin,  ihowing  bmnclied  duct  mil  lubular  atmclura  ;  n,  m  lobuLo, 
ctnaEbad  with  e,  bnnch  otduct  procasdlati  Irorn  It.    d,  CompouiKl  tiibulir  tjlund.    (fjhirpejr.) 

converge  and  unite  to  form  larger  and  larger  tubes,  and  at  length  open 
by  one  common  trunk  on  a  free  surface.  The  larger  racemose  glands, 
such  as  the  salivary  glands,  are  called  compound  racemost  glands. 
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Thi  saliva  is  formad  by  three  pairs  of  salivary  glands,  called   the 
parotid,  submaxillary,  and  sublingual  glands. 

The  Salivary  Olanda. 

Tbeae  typical   secreting  glands  are   made  up   of  lobuUt   united 

by  connective  tissua     Each  lobule  is  made  of  a  group  of  tubulo- 

aacculai  alveoli  or  acini,  from  which  a  duct  passes ;  this  unites  with 

othnr  ducts  to  fonn  larger  and  larger 

tubes,  the  main  duct  opening  into  the 

mouth. 

Each  alveoluB  is  surrouaded  by  a 
plexus  of  capillaries ;  the  lymph  which 
exudes  from  these  is  in  direct  contact 
with  the  basement  membrane  that  en- 
closes the  alveolus.  The  basement  mem- 
brane is  Hned  by  secreting  cells  which 
surround  the  central  cavity  or  lumoo. 
The  basement  membrane  is  thin  in 
many  places,  to  allow  the  lymph  more 
Fro.  aia.-Ptom  ■  sKtion  through  ■    ready  access  to  the  secreting  cella ;  it 

noai  llveoli;    b,  IntnlohuUr  duct      IB  COntlnUed  alOUg  the  dUGES. 

bS^Vm"™^'"  '^'"°  ""^ ''°'"'  The  secreting  cells  differ  according 

to  the  substance  they  secrete.  In  alveoli 
that  secrete  mucin  (such  as  those  in  the  sublingual  gland  and  some 
of  the  alveoli  in  the  submaxillary)  the  cells  after  treatment  with 
water  or  dilute  acid  are  clear  and  swollen  (fig.  350) ;  this  is  the 
appearance  they  usually  present  in  sections  of  the  organ.  But  if 
examined  in  their  natural  state  by  teasing  a  portion  of  the  fresh  gland 
in  serum,  they  are  seen  to  be  occupied  by  large  granules  composed 
of  a  substance  known  as  miici^en  or  mucinogen  (fig.  349).  When  the 
gland  is  active,  mucigen  is  transformed  into  mucin  and  discharged  as 
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a  clear  droplet  of  that  substance  into  the  lumen  of  the  alveolus. 
Outside   these    are   smaller,    highly   granular    cells    containing   no 
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dilnu  uld.    (I^nglej.}  (Prom  Cuain'i  inaloml,  by  permliilDn  ot  Hum  LunHDwna,  Orew  A  Co.) 

macigen ;  these  nmrginal  cells  stain  darhly,  and  generally  fonn 
creeoentic  gronps  (i^escmtt  or  demiluttes  of  Gianuzzi)  next  to 
the  hasemrait  membrane.  They 
do  not  secrete  mucin,  but  are 
albuminous  cella  After  secretion 
their  granules  are  lessened.  The 
demilunes  are  therefore  easily 
seen  in  the  gland  before  secretion, 
owing  to  the  contrast  they  ex- 
hibit to  the  cells  loaded  with 
mucin. 

In  those  alveoli  which  do  not 
secrete  mucin,  but  a  watery  non- 
viscid  saliva  (parotid,  and  some  of 


the  alveoli  of  the  submaxillary), 
led  with  small 


Fio.    3«).-S«ctian 
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the  cells  are  filled  ' 

granules   of  albuminous  nature. 

Such  alveoli  are  called  serous  or 

albuminous,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  mucous  alveoli  we  have  just 

deacribed. 

These  yield  to  the  secretion  its  enzyme,  ptyaiin.  The  granular 
Bubfltance  within  the  cell  is  the  mother-substance  of  the  enzyme 
{tgmogsn),  not  the  enzyme  itself.  It  is  converted  into  the  enzyme 
ia  Uie  act  of  secretion.  We  shall  study  the  question  of  zymogens 
more  fully  in  connection  with  the  gastric  glands  and  the  pancreas, 
where  they  have  been  separated  from  the  enzymes  by  chemical  methods. 
In  the  case  of  saliva  we  may  term  the  zymogen, ^fyo/ino^en  provision- 
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ally,  but  it  haa  never  been  satisfactorily  sepatated  chemically  (rom 
ptyalin. 

After  secretion,  due  to  the  administration  of  food  or  of  such  a 
drug  as  pilocarpine,  the  cells  shrink,  they  stain  more  readily,  their 


nuclei  become  more  conspicuous,  and  the  outer  part  of  each  cell  becomes 
clear  and  free  from  granules  (fig.  351). 

Tb6  Secretion  of  Saliva. 

The  process  of  secretion  consists  of  a  number  of  events  which 
may  be  divided  into  two  categories: — 

1.  The  transference  of  water  and  certain  uubstances  dissolved 

in  the  water  from  the  blood  of  tlie  surrounding  capillaries 
to  the  lumen  of  the  acinus. 

2.  The  modification  of  the  chemical  composition  of  this  solu- 

tion either  by  the  addition  to  it  of  substances  manu- 
factured  by  the   gland-cells,  or   by   the   prevention  of 
aubatances  in  the  lymph  from  traversing  the  gland-cell 
and  reaching  the  lumen. 
In  regard  to  the  first  of  these,  we  must  regard  each  secreting  cell 
as  an  organ  which  pumps  the  water  through  its  own  substance  from 
the  lymph  space  to  the  lumen.     The  arrows  in  the  accompanying 
figure  (fig.  352)  show  the  direction  in  which  water  passes. 

The  result  of  this  pumping  action  is  to  increase  the  pressure  in 
the  lumen,  and  diminish  that  in  the  IjTnph  space.  The  reduction  of 
pressure  in  the  lymph  space  causes  water  to  How  into  it  through  the 
capillary  wall  from  the  blood,  and  this  filtration  is  further  helped  by 
a  rise  of  pressure  within  the  capillary,  for  during  secretion  the 
muscular  fibres  encircling  the  arteriole  wall  relax,  and  thus  the 
arterial  pressure  is  more  fully  communicated  to  the  capillary. 

The  extent  to  which  the  pressure  in  the  lumen  rises  depends 
upon  the  ease  with  which  the  secreted  fluid  can  pass  away  along 
the  duct,  and  if  the  saliva  is  made  to  run  up  a  vertical  tube  inserted 
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into  the  duct,  it  may  reach  a  height  which  is  greater  than  the 
pressure  of  the  arterial  blood ;  this  is  an  experiment  which  disposos 
of  the  idea  that  the  sole  source  of  the  salivary  flow  is  the  blood- 
pressare,  for  there  is  in  addition  to  this  the  pumping  action  of  the 
secretory  cells.  Although  to  aid  the  imaginatioD  we  roughly  compare 
the  cell  to  a  pump,  we  have  no  real  knowledge  of  its  mechanism. 


Fibres. 

lillary. 

ymph  Space. 
Gland  Cells. 
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Whatever  may  be  the  actual  mechanism,  we  are  nevertheless  quite 
sure  that  the  celle  really  do  active  work,  and  the  proofs  of  this  are 
the  following: — 

1,  Tncrease  of  work  finds  its  expression  in  increase  of  combustion. 
By  examining  the  gases  of  the  blood  leaving  the  gland,  it  is  found 
tliat  tho  amounts  of  oxygen  uaed  and  carbonic  acid  produced  are 
increased  at  least  fourfold  when  saliva  is  being  actively  produce<t; 
for  instance,  when  the  submaxillary  gland  is  thrown  into  action  by 
stimulation  of  its  secretory  nerve  (chorda  tympani). 

2.  It  may  be  proved  mathematically  that,  whenever  any  solution 
of  electrolytes  is  divided  into  two  solutions  each  differing  from  the 
original,  positive  work  must  be  done.  Salivary  secretion  is  a  case  in 
point;  for  the  arterial  blood  is  changed  into  venous  blood  and  saliva, 
neither  of  which  has  the  same  composition  as  the  arterial  blood. 
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The  loss  of  water  from  the  arterial  blood  can  be  calculated  by  examin- 
ing the  venous  blood,  and  finding  the  inci'case  in  the  concentration 
of  hsemoglobin  there ;  it  has  been  experimentally  proved  that  the 
amount  of  water  lost  from  the  blood  is  equal  to  the  quantity  of  saliva 
formed  in  a  given  time. 

We  now  pass  to  the  second  phase  of  secretion,  namely,  the  altera- 
tion in  the  composition  of  the  fluid.  The  cell  is  not  only  a  pumping 
engine  for  the  movement  of  water,  but  is  also  a  factory  of  organic 
substances  which  are  thrust  into  the  stream.  The  two  most  impor- 
tant of  these  materials,  though  neither  is  of  constant  occurrence,  are 
mucin,  and  the  enzyme  ptyalin.  On  the  other  hand,  the  cell  offers 
an  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  salts ;  the  saliva  is  therefore  poorer 
(and  the  lymph  in  the  lymph  space  correspondingly  richer)  in  salts 
than  the  blood.  The  accumulation  of  salts  in  the  lymph  is  an  addi- 
tional factor  in  attracting  (by  osmotic  pressure)  water  out  of  the 
blood.  Osmosis,  however,  is  only  a  contributory  cause  of  the  flow  of 
lymph;  it  will  not  account  for  secretion  of  saliva;  in  fact,  if  saliva 
and  blood  were  placed  in  an  osmometer,  fluid  would  pass  from  the 
saliva  to  the  blood. 

Secretory  Nerves  of  the  Salivary  Qlanda 

The  submaxillary  gland  has  a  double  nerve-supply.  (1)  The 
chorda  tympani;  this  is  a  branch  of  the  seventh  cranial  nerve,  and 
in  part  of  its  course  is  bound  up  in  the  same  sheath  as  the  lingual 
nerve,  a  branch  of  the  fifth.  When  the  lingual  nerve  crosses 
Wharton's  duct  beneath  the  tongue,  the  chorda  tympani  leaves  the 
lingual,  and  the  preganglionic  fibres  in  it  for  the  submaxillary  pass 
into  the  hilus  of  that  gland,  and  end  by  arborising  around  a  scattered 
collection  of  ganglion  cells  concealed  within  the  substance  of  the 
gland.  This  ganglion  is  known  as  Langley's  ganglion.  From  the 
cells  of  Langley's  ganglion  post-ganglionic  fibres  are  distributed  to 
the  gland-cells  and  also  to  the  blood-vessels. 

(2)  Sympathetic  branches  are  derived  from  the  plexus  around 
the  facial  artery  and  accompany  the  arterial  branches  which  supply 
the  gland.    (See  fig.  353.) 

The  chorda  tympani  is  par  excellence  the  secretory  nerve  of  the 
gland.  When  it  is  stimulated,  secretion  of  saliva  and  dilatation  of 
the  arterioles  take  place  invariably.  Stimulation  of  the  sympathetic 
always  produces  constriction  of  these  blood-vessels,  and  a  secretion 
of  a  small  quantity  of  thick  viscid  saliva  may  also  occur,  but  often 
the  salivary  flow  is  entirely  absent.  Recent  investigations  have 
shown  that  the  part  played  by  the  sympathetic  is  so  inconstant,  and 
the  results  obtained  by  different  methods  of  stimulation  (e.ff., 
electrical,  and  the  administration  of  adrenaline)  are  so   different, 
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that  the  many  theories  fonnerly  advanced  of  the  relative  part 
played  by  the  two  nerves  must  be  regarded  as  mere  matters  of 
speculation. 

Section  of  the  chorda  tympani  produces  no  immediate  result ;  but  after  a  few 
days  a  scanty  but  continuous  secretion  of  thin  watery  saliva  takes  place ;  this  is 
called  parafytie  secretion.  If  the  operation  is  performed  on  one  side,  the  gland  of 
the  opposite  side  also  shows  a  similar  condition,  and  the  thin  saliva  secreted 
there  is  called  the  atUifytie  secretion.  The  meaning  of  these  phenomena  is 
unknown. 

Hffect  of  drugs  on  the  gland.  Atropine. — After  intravenous  injec- 
tion of  this  alkaloid  stimulation  of  the  chorda  tympani  no  longer 
produces  secretion  of  saliva.  Much 
larger  doses  are  necessary  to  abolish 
the  vaso  -dilator  effect  of  chorda  stimu- 
lation,  or  the  sympathetic  flow  in  those 
cases  where  previous  stimulation  of 
this  nerve  evoked  a  secretion  of 
saliva. 

Pilocarpine  produces  a  copious 
flow  of  saliva,  accompanied  by  vaso- 
dilatation. 

Ergotoxine  paralyses  the  effects  of 
sympathetic  stimulation,  but  not 
those  of  stimulation  of  the  chorda 
tympani 

Adrenaline  produces  constriction 
of  the  blood-vessels.  In  some  animals 
it  evokes  a  considerable  flow  of  saliva, 
and  when  this  occurs  the  constriction 
of  the  vessels  is  followed  by  dilatation. 
This  favours  a  view  which  has  been 
advanced  by  some  observers,  that 
vaso-dilatation  is  in  part  produced  \>j 
the  chemical  action  of  the  products 
of  activity  (carbonic  and  lactic  acids,  etc.). 

The  0tibUnfi:uaI  gland  is  innervated  by  the  same  nerves 
as  the  submaxillary,  but  the  preganglionic  fibres  of  the  chorda 
tympani  have  their  cell-station  in  the  so-called  submaxillary  ganglion 
which  is  situated  close  to  the  sublingual  gland  (see  fig.  353).  Tho 
submaxillary  ganglion  ought  properly  to  be  termed  the  sublingual 
ganglion.  This  has  been  determined  by  Langley's  nicotine  method 
(see  p.  200). 

The  parotid  gland  also  receives  two  sets  of  nerve-fibres  analogous 
to  those  we  have  studied  in  connection  with  the  submaxillary  gland. 
The  principal  secretory  nervQ-fibres  are  glosso-pharyngeal  in  origin ; 
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Fio.  868.— DIagrain  of  secretory  nerves  of 
sabmazlllary  and  sublingual  glands. 
Two  fibres  of  the  chorda  tympani  (Ch.) 
are  shown,  one  of  which  supplies  the 
sublingual  gland,  of  which  an  acinus  is 
shown ;  the  cell-station  for  this  la  in  S. 
G.,  the  so-called  submaxillary  ganglion. 
The  other  fibre  supplies  an  acinus  of  the 
submaiillary  gland ;  its  cell-station  is  in 
Langley's  ganglion  (L.  G.),  within  the 
substance  of  the  gland.  8y.  Is  a  fibre  of 
the  sympathetTC,  which  has  its  cell- 
station  in  the  superior  cervical  ganglion, 
8.  G.  G.    (Alter  Dixon.) 
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6he  sympathetic  is  mainly  vaso-constrictor,  but  in  some  animals  it 
does  contain  a  few  secretory  fibres  also. 

Reflex  Secretion. — Under  ordinary  circumstances  the  secretion 
of  saliva  is  a  reflex  action.  The  principal  afferent  nerves  are  those  of 
taste ;  but  the  smell  or  sight  of  food  will  also  cause  "  the  mouth  to 
water " ;  and  under  certain  circumstances,  as  before  vomiting,  irrita- 
tion of  the  stomach  has  a  similar  effect.  These  sensory  nerves  stimu- 
late a  centre  in  the  medulla  from  which  efferent  secretory  impulses 
are  reflected  along  the  secretory  nerves  (chorda  tympani,  etc.)  to  the 
glands. 

Fawlow  has  recorded  some  interesting  observations  on  the  salivary 
glands.  He  made  an  external  fistula  of  the  submaxillary  duct  in  the 
dog,  and  found  that  the  sight  of  food,  the  smell  of  food,  or  the 
administration  of  any  kind  of  food,  caused  secretion;  acid  or  even 
sand  introduced  into  the  mouth  produced  a  similar  effect.  By  means 
of  similar  experiments  on  the  parotid  secretion,  very  different  results 
were  obtained.  If  the  dog  was  shown  meat,  or  the  meat  was  given 
to  it  to  eat,  there  was  practically  no  secretion.  If,  however,  the  meat 
was  given  as  a  dry  powder,  a  copious  secretion  followed ;  dry  bread 
produced  a  similar  effect ;  in  fact,  the  parotid  secretion  flows  freely 
if  dry  food  is  simply  shown  to  the  animal;  of  course,  in  all  such 
experiments  the  dog  must  be  hungry. 

Such  observations  emphasize  the  psychical  element  involved  in 
secretion,  and  point  out  also  the  adaptation  of  the  secretory  process 
to  the  needs  of  the  animal ;  thus  the  submaxillary  saliva,  which  is 
mainly  a  lubricant  in  virtue  of  its  mucin,  flows  whatever  the  food 
may  be,  whereas  moist  food  requiring  no  watery  saliva  from  the 
parotid  excites  the  flow  of  none. 

Extirpation  of  the  Salivary  Qlands. — These  may  be  removed 
without  any  harmful  effects  in  the  lower  animals. 

The  Saliva. 

The  saliva  is  the  first  digestive  juice  to  come  in  contact  with  the 
food.  The  secretions  from  the  different  salivary  glands  are  mixed  in 
the  mouth ;  the  secretion  of  the  minute  mucous  glands  of  the  mouth 
and  a  certain  number  of  epithelial  scales  and  the  so-called  "  salivary 
corpuscles  "  derived  from  the  tonsils  are  added  to  it.  The  liquid  is 
transparent,  slightly  opalescent,  of  slimy  consistency,  and  may  con- 
tain lumps  of  nearly  pure  mucin.  On  standing  it  becomes  cloudy 
owing  to  the  precipitation  of  calcium  carbonate,  the  carbonic  acid, 
which  held  it  in  solution  as  bicarbonate,  escaping. 

Of  the  three  forms  of  saliva  which  contribute  to  the  mixture 
foimd  in  the  mouth  the  sublingual  is  richest  in  solids  (2'75  per  cent). 
The  submaxillary  saliva  comes  next  (21  to  2*5  per  cent.).    The 
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parotid  saliva  is  poorest  in  total  solids  (0*3  to  0*5  per  cent),  and 
contains  no  mucin.  Mixed  saliva  contains  in  man  an  average  of 
about  0*5  per  cent  of  solids :  it  is  alkaline  in  reaction,  due  to  the  salts 
in  it;  and  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1002  to  1006. 

The  solid  constituents  dissolved  in  saliva  may  be  classified  thus : 


a.  Mucin  :  this  may  be  precipitated  by  acetic  acid. 
Q^^^  J  b.  Ptyalin :  an  amylolytic  enzyme. 

*^^        *  "*  c.  Protein :  of  the  nature  of  a  globulin. 
d.  Potassium  sulphocyanide. 

Sodium  chloriae :  the  most  abundant  salt 
Inorganic   .  -[  /.  Other  salts :  sodium  carbonate,  calcium  phosphate  and 

carbonate ;  magnesium  phosphate ;  potassium  chloride. 


The  aotion  of  saliva  is  twofold,  physical  and  chemical 

The  physical  use  of  saliva  consists  in  moistening  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  mouth,  assisting  the  solution  of  soluble  substances 
in  the  food,  and  in  virtue  of  its  mucin,  lubricating  the  bolus  of  food 
to  facilitate  swallowing. 

The  chemical  action  of  saliva  is  due  to  its  active  principle,  ptyalin. 
This  substance  belongs  to  the  class  of  enzymes  which  are  called 
amylolytic  (starch-spUtting)  or  diastatio  (resembling  diastase,  the 
similar  enzyme  in  germinating  barley  and  other  grains). 

The  starch  is  first  split  into  dextrin  and  maltose ;  the  dextrin  is 
subsequently  converted  into  maltose  also :  this  occurs  more  quickly 
with  erythro-dextrin,  which  gives  a  red  colour  with  iodine,  than  with 
the  other  variety  of  dextrin  called  achroo-dextrin,  which  gives  no 
colour  with  iodine.  Brown  and  Morris  give  the  following  equa- 
tion : — 

10(C,H,oO,)n  +  4nH,0 

[SUTcfi.]  [Water.] 

=   4nC,„H<«0„   + 


[MaltoM.]  [Achrod-dextrin.]        [Brythro-dextrln.] 


Ptyalin  acts  in  a  similar  way,  but  more  slowly,  on  glycogen :  it  has 
no  action  on  cellulose;  hence  it  is  inoperative  on  uncooked  starch 
grains,  for  in  them  the  cellulose  layers  are  intact. 

Ptyalin  acts  best  at  about  the  temperature  of  the  body  (35-40°  C). 
It  acts  best  in  a  neutral  medium ;  a  small  amount  of  alkali  makes 
but  little  difference ;  a  very  small  amount  of  acid  stops  its  activity. 
The  conversion  of  starch  into  sugar  by  swallowed  saliva  in  the 
stomach  continues  for  a  certain  time.  It  then  ceases  owing  to  the 
hydrochloric  acid  secreted  by  the  glands  of  the  stomach.  The  acid 
which  is  first  poured  out  neutralises  the  saliva,  and  combines  with 
the  proteins  of  the  food,  but  when  free  acid  appears  ptyalin  is  de- 
stroyed, and  so  it  cannot  resume  work  when  the  acid  is  neutralised 
in  the  duodenum.    Another  amylolytic  enzyme  contained  in  pan- 
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creatic  juice  (to  be  considered  later)  continues  the  digestion  of  starch 
in  the  intestine. 

Gannon  has  shown  that  salivary  digestion  continues  in  the 
stomach  for  longer  than  one  supposed  The  food  lying  in  the 
fundus  of  the  stomach  undergoes  amylolysis  for  at  least  two  hours, 
because  the  absence  of  peristalsis  in  this  region  until  quite  late 
stages  in  digestion  prevents  admixture  with  gastric  juice,  especially 
in  the  interior  of  the  swallowed  masses.  These  observations  were, 
however,  made  on  animals  in  a  quiescent  horizontal  position.  It  is 
extremely  doubtful  if  they  can  be  applied  to  man  in  a  vertical 
position,  especially  if  he  is  moving  about  (see  more  fully  Stomach 
movements  in  the  chapter  entitled  the  Mechanical  Processes  of 
Digestion). 
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THB  GASTRIC  JUIGB 

Thb  juice  secreted  by  the  glands  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
stomach  varies  in  composition  in  the  different  regions,  but  the  mixed 
gastric  juice,  as  it  may  be  termed,  is  a  solution  of  a  proteolytic 
or  proteoclastic  enzyme  called  pepsin  in  a  saline  solution,  which  also 
contains  a  little  free  hydrochloric  acid. 

The  gastric  juice  can  be  obtained  during  the  life  of  an  animal  by 
means  of  a  gastric  fistula.*  Qastric  fistulse  have  also  been  made  in 
human  beings,  either  by  accidental  injury  or  by  surgical  operations. 
The  most  celebrated  case  is  that  of  Alexis  St  Martin,  a  young 
Canadian,  who  received  a  musket  woimd  in  the  abdomen  in  1822. 
Observations  made  on  him  by  Dr  Beaumont  formed  the  starting- 
point  for  our  correct  knowledge  of  the  physiology  of  the  stomach  and 
its  secretion. 

Artificial  gastric  juice  is  made  by  mixing  weak  hydrochloric  acid 
(0*2  per  cent.)  with  the  glycerin  extract  of  the  stomach  of  a  recently- 
killed  animal    This  acts  like  the  normal  juice. 

When  examined  with  a  lens,  the  internal  or  free  surface  of  the 
stomach  presents  a  peculiar  honeycomb  appearance,  produced  by 
shallow  polygonal  depressions.  In  the  bottom  of  these  little  pits,  and 
to  some  extent  between  them,  minute  openings  are  visible,  which 
are  the  orifices  of  the  ducts  of  perpendicularly  arranged  tubular 
glands  (fig.  354),  imbedded  side  by  side  in  the  substance  of  the 
mucous  membrane. 

The  glands  of  the  mucous  membrane  are  of  three  varieties, 
(a)  Cardiac,  (J)  Fundus,  and  (c)  Pyloric. 

(a)  Cardiac  glands;  these  are  simple  tubular  glands  lined  by 
short  columnar  granular  cells,  and  are  only  found  quite  close  to  the 
cardiac  orifica 

*  A  gastric  fistula  is  made  by  cutting  through  the  abdominal  wall  so  as  to 
expose  the  stomach.  The  stomach  is  then  attach^  to  the  edges  of  the  abdominal 
wound,  and  a  smidl  orifice  is  finally  made  through  the  wall  of  the  stomach.  When 
the  wound  heals  there  is  then  a  free  communication  between  the  stomach  and  the 
w. 
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(b)  FuTidus  glands  are  found  throughout  the  remainder  of  the 
cardiac  half  and  fundus  of  the  stomach.  They  are  arranged  in 
groups  of  four  or  five,  which  are 
separated  by  a  fine  connective 
tissua  Several  tubules  open  into 
one  duct,  which  forms  about  a 
third  of  the  whole  length  of  the 
tube  and  opens  on  the  suifaca 
The  ducts  are  lined  with  columnar 
epithelium.  The  gland-tubules  are 
lined  with  coarsely  granular  poly- 
hedral cells  {ctntral  ctUs).  Between 
these  cells  and  the  basement  mem- 
brane of  the  tubes,  ore  largo  oval 
or  spherical  cells,  opaque  or  gran- 


10,  Sim.— Tnin«r«t««  mcUod  throngli 
lawarputof  fondugluidiaf  mt. 
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k  -  '*  ular    in    appearance,   with    clear 

■•    -^^  oval  nuclei,  bulging  out  the  base- 

ment membrane ;  these  cells  are 
called  parietal   or   oxynitc    edis. 
They  do   not  form  a  continuous 
layer, 
ngh  tiw  (c)     Pyloric     Olands.  —  These 

,^o»°n  glanda  (fig.  356)  have  much  longer 
irtaT'S  3uct8  than  the  fundus  glands. 
neck  o(  Into  oach  duct  two  or  three  tubules 
?ty-thi  open  by  very  short  and  narrow 
"  *""■  necks,  and  the  body  of  each  tubule 
is  branched,  wavy,  and  convoluted. 
The  lumen  is  large.  The  ducts  are  lined  with  columnar  epithelium, 
and  the  tubules  with  shorter  and  finely  granular  cubical  cells, 
which  corroepond  with  the  central  cells  of  the  fundus  glands. 
The  pyloric  glands  have  no  parietal  cells.     As  they  approach  the 
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dnodeDuro  the  pyloric  glaods  become  larger,  more  convoluted  &nd 
more  deeply  aituated.  They  are  directly  continuous  with  Brmmer's 
glands  in  the  daodenum. 

The  central  cells  of  the  fundus  glands  and,  to  a  less  d^ee,  the 
cells  of  the  pyloric  glands,  are  loaded  with  granules.  During  secre- 
tion they  discharge  their  granules,  those  that  remain  being  chiefly 
situated  near  the  lumen,  leaving  in  each  cell  a  clear  outer  zone.  These 
are  the  cells  that  secrete  the  pepsin.  Like  secreting  cells  generally, 
they  pump  water  from  the  lymph  that  bathes  them  into  the  lumen ; 
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to  this  certain  materials  are  added  which  are  formed  by  the  proto- 
plasmic activity  of  the  cells.  The  most  important  substance  in  a 
digestive  secretion  is  the  enzyme.  In  the  case  of  the  gastric  juice 
tluB  is  pepsin.  We  can  trace  an  intermediate  step  in  this  process  by 
the  presence  of  the  granules  in  the  cells.  The  granules  are  not,  how- 
ever, composed  of  pepsin,  but  of  a  mother-substance  which  is  readily 
converted  into  pepsin.  We  shall  find  similar  enzyme  precursora  in 
the  cells  of  the  pancreas,  and  the  term  zi/7nogen  is  applied  to  these 
enzyme  precursora  The  zymogen  in  the  gastric  cells  is  called 
ptprinogeri.  The  rennet-enzyme  that  cauaea  the  curdling  of  milk  is 
formed  by  the  same  cells. 
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The  parietal  cells  undergo  merely  a  change  of  size  during  secre- 
tion, being  at  first  somewhat  enlarged,  and  after  secretion  they  are 
somewhat  shrunken.  They  are  also  called  axyhtie  (acid-forming)  cells, 
because  they  secrete  the  hydrochloric  acid  of  the  juice.  Heidenhain 
succeeded  in  making  in  one  dog  a  cid-de-sae  of  the  fundus,  in  another, 
of  the  pyloric  region  of  the  stomach;  the  former  secreted  a  juice 
containing  both  acid  and  pepsin;  the  latter,  parietal  cells  being 
absent,  secreted  a  viscid  alkaJine  juice  containing  pepsin. 

The  formation  of  a  free  acid  from  the  alkaline  blood  and  lymph 
is  an  important  problem.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  formed  from 
the  chlorides  of  the  blood  and  lymph,  and  of  the  many  theories 
advanced  as  to  its  actual  mode  of  formation,  none  is  wholly  satis- 
factory. Some  theories  are  chemical,  and  explain  the  formation  of 
the  acid  by  an  interaction  of  the  chlorides  and  phosphatea  Others 
call  to  their  assistance  the  law  of  **  mass  action,"  and  we  certainly 
know  that  by  the  action  of  large  quantities  of  carbonic  acid  on  salts 
of  mineral  acids,  the  latter  may  be  liberated  in  small  quantities.  We 
know  further  that  small  quantities  of  acid  ions  may  be  continually 
formed  in  the  organism  by  ionisation.  But  in  every  case  we  can 
only  make  use  of  these  explanations  if  we  assume  that  the  small 
quantities  of  acid  are  carried  away  as  soon  as  they  are  formed,  and 
thus  give  room  for  the  formation  of  fresh  acid.  Even  then  we  are 
unable  to  explain  the  whole  process  A  specific  action  of  the  cells  is 
no  doubt  exerted,  for  these  reactions  can  hardly  be  considered  to 
occur  in  the  blood  generally,  but  rather  in  the  oxyntic  cells,  which 
possess  the  necessary  selective  powers  in  reference  to  the  saline 
constituents  of  the  blood,  and  the  hydrochloric  acid,  as  soon  as  it  is 
formed,  passes  into  the  secretion  of  the  gland  in  consequence  of  its 
high  power  of  diffusion. 

Ck>mpo8ition  of  Gastric  Juice. 

The  following  table  gives  the  percentage  composition  of  the  gastric 
juice  of  man  and  the  dog: — 


Constituents. 

Human. 

Dog. 

Water 

99*44 

97-80 

Omnic  substances  (chiefly  pepsin)    . 

0-82 
0-20 

1-71 
0-40  to  0-60 

CaCL, 

0-006 

0-06 

NaCl 

0-14 

0-26 

KCl 

0-06 

0-11 

NHXl 

Ca^PO,). 

0-06 

) 

0-17 

^^■>-:    :    :    :    :    : 

[  '  0-01 

0-02 

1 

0-008 
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One  sees  from  this  how  much  richer  in  all  constituents  the  gastric 
juice  of  the  dog  is  than  that  of  man.  Carnivorous  animals  have  always 
a  more  powerful  gastric  juice  than  other  animals ;  they  have  more 
work  for  it  to  do ;  but  the  great  contrast  seen  in  the  table  is,  no 
doubt,  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  persons  from  whom  it  has  been 
possible  to  collect  gastric  juice  have  been  invalids  In  the  foregoing 
table  one  also  sees  the  great  preponderance  of  chlorides  over  other 
salts ;  apportioning  the  total  chlorine  to  the  various  metals  present, 
that  which  remains  over  must  be  combined  with  hydrogen  to  form 
the  free  hydrochloric  acid  of  the  juice. 

In  recent  years,  the  composition  and  action  of  the  gastric  juice 
has  been  studied  by  Pawlow.  By  an  ingenious  surgical  operation,  he 
succeeded  in  separating  from  the  stomach  of  dogs  a  diverticulum 
which  pours  its  secretion  through  an  opening  in  the  abdominal  wall ; 
the  nerves  of  this  small  stomach  are  intact,  and  the  amount  of  juice 
that  can  be  collected  from  it  when  it  is  active  amounts  to  several 
hundred  cubic  centimetres  in  a  few  hours.  Pawlow  thus  obtained  a 
pare  gastric  juice,  which  enabled  him  to  study  its  action  and  com- 
position. It  is  clear,  colourless,  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1003 — 1006, 
and  is  feebly  dextro-rotatory.  It  contains  0*4  to  0*6  per  cent,  of 
hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  strongly  proteolytic,  and  inverts  cane  sugar. 
When  cooled  to  0"  C.  it  deposits  a  precipitate  of  pepsin,  and  this 
carries  down  with  it  the  acid  in  loose  combination,  especially  in  the 
layers  first  deposited.  Its  percentage  composition  is  very  similar 
to  that  of  a  protein,  only  it  contains  cnlorine  in  addition  to  the  usual 
elements.  The  numbers  agree  closely  with  those  obtained  by  Etihne, 
who  used  ammonium  sulphiette  as  the  precipitant 

Pepsin  stands  apart  from  nearly  all  other  enzymes  by  requiring 
an  acid  medium  in  order  that  it  may  act.  A  compound  of  the  two 
substances,  called  pepsin-hydrochloric  add,  is  the  really  active  agent. 
Other  acids  may  take  the  place  of  hydrochloric  acid,  but  none  act  so 
well  Lactic  acid  is  often  found  in  gastric  juice:  this  is  derived  by 
fermentative  processes  from  the  food. 


The  duestiTe  powers  of  the  adds  are  proportional  to  their  dissociation  and  the 
namber  g^H  ions  liberated.  The  anions, liowever,  modify  this  bj  having  different 
powers  of  retuding  the  action.  The  greater  siiitabilitj  of  hydrochloric  over  lactic 
add,  for  instance,  in  gastric  digestion  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  former  add  more 
readily  undeigoes  dissociation. 

The  Innervation  of  the  Gastric  Glands. 

Ab  long  ago  as  1852  Bidder  and  Schmidt  showed  in  a  dog  with 
a  gastric  ^tula  that  the  sight  of  food  caused  a  secretion  of  gastric 
juice ;  and  in  1878  Bichet  observed  that  in  a  man  with  complete 
occlusion  of  the  gullet  the  act  of  mastication  caused  a  copious  flow 
of  gastric  juice.    There  could  therefore  have  been  no  doubt  that  the 
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glands  are  under  the  control  of  the  nervous  system,  but  the  early 
attempts  to  discover  the  secretory  nerves  of  the  stomach  were 
unsuccessful  The  Bussian  physiologist  Pawlow  solved  the  problem 
by  the  employment  of  new  methods.  He  experimented  on  dogs. 
In  the  first  place  he  separated  off  the  diverticulum,  which  we 
described  on  the  last  page,  and  by  careful  experiments  he  showed  that 
the  secretion  of  this  small  stomach  is  an  exact  sample,  both  as  regards 
composition  and  rate  of  formation,  of  that  which  occurs  in  the  main 
stomach,  which  is  still  left  in  continuity  with  the  oesophagus  above 
and  the  duodenum  below. 

Another  procedure  adopted  was  to  divide  the  oesophagus,  and  to 
attach  the  two  cut  ends  to  the  opening  in  the  neck.  The  animal  was 
fed  by  the  lower  segment,  but  any  food  taken  into  the  mouth,  or  any 
saliva  secreted  there,  never  reached  the  stomach,  but  fell  out  through 
the  opening  of  the  upper  segment.  These  animals  were  kept  alive 
for  months,  and  soon  accommodated  themselves  to  their  new  con- 
ditions of  lifa  The  animals  could  thus  be  subjected  to,  (1)  real 
feeding,  (2)  sham  feeding,  by  allowing  them  to  eat  food  which  subse- 
quently tumbled  out  through  the  neck  opening,  and  (3)  psychical 
feeding,  in  which  the  animal  was  shown  the  food  but  was  not  allowed 
to  eat  it    The  psychical  element  is  important. 

•  Mechanical  excitation  of  the  stomach  wall  produces  no  secretion. 
If  water  is  introduced  there  is  a  slight  flow,  and  even  if  meat  is 
introduced  into  the  main  stomach  without  the  knowledge  of  the  dog, 
the  juice  formed  is  scanty  and  of  feeble  digestive  power. 

There  is,  moreover,  no  connection  between  the  acts  of  mastication 
and  swallowing  with  that  of  gastric  secretion.  Sham  feeding  with 
stones,  butter,  salt,  pepper,  mustard,  extract  of  meat,  and  acid,  though 
it  excited  a  flow  of  saliva,  produced  no  efifect  on  the  stomach.  If, 
however,  meat  was  used  for  the  sham  feeding,  an  abundant  and  active 
secretion  occurred  in  the  stomach  (that  of  the  small  stomach  was 
actually  examined)  after  a  latency  of  about  five  minutes.  The 
secretion  is  thus  adapted  to  the  kind  of  food  the  dog  has  to  digest ; 
the  larger  the  proportion  of  protein  in  the  diet,  the  more  abundant  is 
the  juice,  and  the  richer  both  in  pepsin  and  acid 

Indeed,  if  the  animal  is  hungry  and  shown  the  meat  and  not 
allowed  to  swallow  it,  the  effect  is  almost  as  great.  The  following 
striking  experiment  also  shows  the  importance  of  the  psychical  element. 
Two  dogs  were  taken,  and  a  weighed  amount  of  protein  introduced  into 
the  main  stomach  of  each  without  their  knowledge ;  one  was  then  sham 
fed  on  meat,  and  one  and  a  half  hours  later  the  amount  of  protein 
digested  by  this  dog  was  five  times  greater  than  that  which  was 
digested  by  the  other. 

In  the  meat,  however,  it  is  not  the  protein  which  acts  most 
strongly  as  the  stimulus ;  egg-white,  for  instance,  is  not  a  stronger 
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stamuloB  t^in  water,  but  extract  of  meat  is  a  powerful  stimulus; 
what  the  exact  extractives  are  that  act  in  this  way  is  not  yet  known, 
and  Herzen  has  since  shown  that  dextrin  acts  even  more  powerfully. 
Herzen  distinguishes  between  succagogues  (juice-drivers)  such  as  Liebig's 
extract,  and  peptogens  such  as  dextrin,  which  produce  not  only  an 
increased  flow,  but  a  juice  rich  in  pepsin-hydrochloric  acid.  The 
products  of  proteolysis  are  also  peptogenic,  so  that  when  once 
digestion  has  started,  a  stimulus  for  more  secretion  is  provided. 

If  the  vagi  are  cut  (below  the  origin  of  the  recurrent  laryngeal  to 
avoid  paralysis  of  the  larynx),  and  then  sham  feeding  is  performed 
with  meat,  no  secretion  is  obtained ;  the  vagi  therefore  contain  the 
secretory  fibres.  The  experiment  of  stimulating  the  peripheral  end 
of  the  cut  nerve  confirmed  this  hypothesis.  The  nerve  was  cut  in 
the  neck  four  or  five  days  before  it  was  stimulated;  in  this  time 
degeneration  of  the  cardio-inhibitory  fibres  took  place,  so  that 
stoppage  of  the  heart  did  not  occur  when  the  nerve  was  stimulated ; 
under  these  circumstances  a  secretion  was  obtained  with  a  long 
latency ;  the  latency  is  explained  by  the  presence  of  secreto-inhibitory 
fibres.  Atropine  abolishes  the  action  of  the  vagus.  In  other  animals 
the  spinal  cord  was  cut  at  the  level  of  the  first  cervical  nerve,  and  the 
animal  kept  alive  by  artificial  respiration ;  the  vagus  nerve  was  then 
cut,  and  its  peripheral  end  stimulated ;  an  abundant  secretion  usually 
followed.  Division  of  the  cord  renders  an  ansesthetic  imnecessary, 
and  also  prevents  the  afferent  impulses  set  up  by  the  operation  passing 
to  the  vagal  centres,  and  thus  exciting  the  inhibitory  impulses  which 
pass  down  the  vagus,  and  tend  to  prevent  secretion  under  ordinary 
circumstances. 

Pawlow  thinks  that  the  sympathetic  also  contains  some  secretory 
fibres,  but  this  has  not  yet  been  proved. 

Actions  of  Gastric  Juice. 

Gastric  juice  has  the  following  five  actions: — 

1.  It  is  antiseptic,  owing  to  the  hydrochloric  acid  present; 
putrefactive  processes  do  not  normally  occur  in  the  stomach,  and  the 
micro-organisms  which  produce  such  processes,  many  of  which  are 
SMrallowed  with  the  food,  are  in  great  measure  destroyed,  and  thus  the 
body  is  protected  from  them. 

2.  It  inverts  cane  sugar  into  dextrose  and  laBvulose.  This  also 
is  due  to  the  acid  of  the  juice,  and  is  frequently  assisted  by  inverting 
enzymes  contained  in  the  vegetable  food  swallowed.  The  juice  has 
no  action  on  starch. 

3.  It  contains  lipase,  a  fat-splitting  enzyme.  The  protein  en- 
velopes of  the  fat  cells  are  first  dissolved  by  the  pepsin-hydrochloric 
acid,  and  the  solid  fats  are  melted.  They  are  then  split  in  small 
lueasure  into   their  constituents,  glycerin  and  fatty  acids.      This 

2  K 
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action  is  mainly  produced  by  a  regurgitation  of  the  contents  of  the 
duodenum  mixed  with  pancreatic  juice ;  but  even  after  the  pylorus 
has  been  ligatured  and  regurgitation  prevented,  the  gastric  juice 
itself  produces  a  small  amount  of  fat-splitting,  and  therefore  con- 
tains lipase.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  administration  of  fat 
in  the  food  increases  the  regurgitation  from  the  duodenum. 

4.  It  curdles  milk. — This  is  due  to  the  action  of  the  rennet 
enzyme  or  rennin.  The  conditions  of  this  action  we  have  already 
discussed  under  milk  (see  p.  482) ;  but  it  may  here  be  added  that 
Pawlow  has  advanced  the  view  that  rennin  is  not  a  distinct  and 
separate  enzyme,  but  milk-curdling  is  only  one  of  the  activities  of 
pepsin.  This  hypothesis  has  been  accepted  by  numerous  physio- 
logists ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  number  of  equally  eminent 

•  observers  who  still  maintain  that  pepsin  and  rennin  are  two  separate 
enzymes.  Whichever  view  is  correct,  the  curd  of  casein  formed 
from  the  caseinogen  is  subsequently  digested  as  other  proteins  are. 

5.  It  is  proteolytic ;  this  is  tiie  most  important  action  of  alL 
The  proteins  of  the  food  are  converted  by  the  pepsin-hydrochloric 
acid  into  peptones. 

This  action  is  a  process  of  hydrolysis;  and  peptones  may 
be  formed  by  other  hydrolysing  agencies,  such  as  superheated 
steam  or  heating  with  d^ute  mineral  acids.  The  first  stage  in  the 
process  of  hydrolysis  is  that  of  acid  meta-protein,  formerly  called 
acid-albumin  or  syntonin;  the  next  step  ia  the  formation  of 
propeptones  or  proteoses.  The  word  "  proteose  "  includes  the  albumoses 
(from  albumin),  globuloses  (from  globulin),  vitelloses  (from  vitellin), 
etc.  Similar  sulj^tances  are  also  formed  from  gelatin  (gelatinoses)  and 
elastin  (elastoses).  Then  peptone  (probably  a  mixture  of  polypeptides) 
is  produced.  The  products  of  digestion  of  protein  may  be  arranged 
according  to  the  order  in  which  they  are  formed,  as  follows : — 

1.  Acid  meta-protein. 

fCa)  Proto-Droteose  f  '^^  primary  proteoses,  «.«., 

(b)  Heter^proteose  j       ^^   ^^*^   »«*  ^^™^ 

(c)  Deutero-  or  secondary 
proteose 
3.  Peptone. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  prolonged  action  of  gastric  juice  leads 
to  the  further  splitting  of  the  peptone  into  amino-acids.  But  accurate 
work  has  shown  that  pepsin-hydrochloric  acid  does  not  split  any  of 
the  known  polypeptides  into  their  ultimate  cleavage  products. 

1.  Acid  meta-protein. — ^The  general  properties  of  the  meta- 
proteins,  the  first  degradation  products  in  the  cleavage  of  the 
proteins  which  occurs  during  digestion  are  described  on  p.  433.  We 
shall  find  later  that,  in  pancreatic  digestion,  an  alkali  meta-protein  is 
formed  instead  of  the  acid  modification. 
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2.  Proteoses. — ^They  are  not  coagulated  by  heat ;  they  are  pre- 
cipitated but  not  coagulated  by  alcohol :  like  peptone,  they  give  the 
pink  biuret  reaction.  They  are  precipitated  by  nitric  acid,  the  pre- 
cipUaie  being  soluble  on  heating,  and  reappearing  when  the  liquid  cools. 
This  last  is  a  distinctive  property  of  proteoses.  They  are  slightly 
diffusibla 

The  primary  proteoses  are  precipitated  by  saturation  with 
magnesium  sulphate  or  sodium  chloride.  Deutero-proteose  is  not; 
it  is,  however,  precipitated  by  saturation  with  ammonium  sulphate. 
Proto-  and  deutero-proteose  are  soluble  in  water ;  hetero-proteose  is 
not ;  it  requires  salt  to  hold  it  in  solution. 

3.  Peptones. — ^They  are  soluble  in  water,  are  not  coagulated  by  heat, 
and  are  not  precipitated  by  nitric  acid,  copper  sulphate,  ammonium 
sulphate,  and  a  number  of  other  precipitants  of  proteins.  They  are 
precipitated  but  not  coagulated  by  alcohol  They  are  also  precipi- 
tated by  tannin,  picric  acid,  potassio-mercuric  iodide,  phospho- 
molybdic  acid,  and  phospho-tungstic  acid. 

They  give  the  biuret  reaction  (rose-red  solution  with  a  trace  of 
copper  sulphate  and  caustic  potash  or  soda). 

Peptone  is  readily  diffusible  through  animal  membranes. 

The  annexed  table  will  give  us  at  a  glance  the  chief  characters  of 
peptones  and  proteoses  in  contrast  with  those  of  the  native  proteins, 
albumins,  and  globulins. 


Vftriety 

of 
proteid. 


Albumin 


Olobolin 


Coagulated 


Ditto 


Not 
coagulated 


PeptooM 


Not 
cuagulatod 


Precipitated, 
then   coagU' 
Uted 


Ditto 


Precipitated, 
bat  not  co- 
agulated 


Precipitated, 
but  not  co- 
agulated 


Action 

of 

nitric  acid. 


Action  of 

ammonium 

sulphate. 


Precipitated 
in  the  cold; 
not    readily 
soluble     on 
heating 

Ditto 


Precipitated 
in  the  cold ; 
readily  sol- 
u  ble  on 
heating;  the 
precipitate 
reappears  on 
cooling* 

Not      precipl- 
Uted 


Precipitated 
by  complete 
saturation 


Precipitated 
by  half  satu- 
ration; also 
precipitated 
byMgSO, 

Precipitated 
by      satura- 
tion 


Action  of 

copper 

sulphate 

and  caustic 

potash. 


Violet 
colour 


Not      precipi- 
tated 


Ditto 


Nil 


Ditto 


ituse-red 
colour 
(biuret 
reaction) 


Rose-red 
colour 
(biuret 
reaction 


might 


Great 


*  In  the  caae  of  deutero-albumoee  this  reac:ion  only  occurs  in  the  presence  of  fXResa  of  salt. 
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The  question  has  been- often  raised  why  the  stomach  does  not  digest  itself  durio8 
life.  The  mere  fact  that  the  tissues  are  alkaline  and  pepsin  requires  an  acid 
medium  in  which  to  act  is  not  an  explanation,  but  only  opens  up  a  nesh  difficulty 
as  to  why  the  pancreatic  juice  which  is  alkaline  does  not  digest  the  intestinal  wall 
To  say  that  it  is  the  vital  properties  of  the  tissues  that  enable  them  to  resist 
digestion  only  shelves  the  difficulty  and  gives  no  real  explanation  of  the  mechanism 
of  defence.  Recent  studies  on  uie  important  question  of  immunity  (see  p.  474) 
have  furnished  us  with  the  key  to  the  problem ;  just  as  poisons  tnfroducea  from 
without  stimulate  the  cells  to  produce  antitoxins,  so  harmful  substances  produced 
within  the  body  are  provided  with  anti-substances  capable  of  neutralising  thdr 
effects ;  for  this  reason  the  blood  does  not  normally  clot  within  the  blood-vessds, 
and  Weinland  has  shown  that  the  gastric  epithelium  forms  an  antipepsin,  the 
intestinal  epithelium  an  antitrypsin,  and  so  on.  The  bodies  of  parasitic  worms  that 
live  in  the  intestine  are  particularly  rich  in  these  anti-bodies. 

Mett's  Tabes. 

A  method  which  is  now  generally  employed  for  estimating  the  proteolytic 
activity  of  a  digestive  juice  is  one  originally  introduced  by  MetL  Pieces  of 
capillary  glass-tubing  of  known  length  are  filled  with  white  of  eg|^.  This  is  set  into 
a  solid  by  heating  to  95**  C  They  are  then  placed  in  the  digestrre  fluid  at  36*"  C 
and  the  coagulated  ^g-white  is  digested.  After  a  siven  time  the  tubes  are 
removed ;  and  if  the  digestive  process  has  not  gone  too  nur,  only  a  part  of  the  little 
column  of  coaffulated  protein  will  have  disappeared ;  the  length  of  the  remaining 
column  is  easi^  measured,  and  the  length  that  has  been  digested  is  a  measure  of 
the  digestive  stiength  of  the  fluid. 

lumbui^ger  has  used  the  same  method  in  investigating  the  digestive  action  of 
juices  on  gelatin.  The  tubes  are  filled  with  warm  gelatin  solution,  and  this  jellies 
on  cooling.  They  are  placed  as  before  in  tiie  di^pe^ve  mixture,  and  the  length  of 
the  column  that  aisappears  can  be  easily  measured.  These  experiments  must,  how- 
ever, be  performed  at  room  temperature,  for  the  usual  temperature  (Zd" — iO''  C)  at 
which  artificial  digestion  is  usually  carried  out  would  melt  tne  gelatin.  He  has  also 
used  the  same  m^od  for  estimating  amylolytic  activity,  by  filling  the  tubes  with 
thick  starch  paste. 

Oolonr  Tests  for  Gkuitrio  Acids. 

Hydroohlorlo  aoid  is  absent  in  some  diseases  of  the  stomach,  notably  in 
cancer ;  many  colour  tests  for  hydrochloric  acid  have  been  introduced  firom  time 
to  time,  but  oy  far  the  most  characteristic  and  delicate  is  the  following  :— 

Topfer*s  test  A  drop  of  dimethyl<«mido-azo-benzol  is  spread  in  a  thin  film 
on  a  white  plate.  A  drop  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  (up  to  1  in  10,000)  strikes  with 
this  in  the  cold  a  bright  red  colour. 

Lactic  acid  is  soluble  in  ether,  and  is  generally  detected  by  making  an  ethereal 
extract  of  the  stomach  contents,  and  evaporating  the  ether.  If  lactic  acid  is  present 
in  the  residue  it  ma^  be  identified  by  the  foUowuig  way : — 

A  solution  of  dilute  ferric  chloride  and  carbolic  acid  is  made  as  follows : — 

10  C.C.  of  a  4-per-cent.  solution  of  carbolic  acid. 

20  C.C.  of  distilled  water. 

1  drop  of  the  llauor  ferri  pmiiloridi  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia. 

On  mixing  a  solution  containing  a  mere  trace  (up  to  1  part  m  10,000)  of  lactic 
acid  with  this  violet  solution,  it  is  instantly  turned  yellow.  Larger  percentages  of 
other  acids  (for  instance,  more  than  0*2  per  cent  of  hydrochloric  acid)  are  necessary 
to  decolorise  the  test  solution,  but  they  do  not  turn  the  solution  vellow. 

Another  colour  test,  that  of  Hopkins,  is  performed  as  follows :— 5  cc.  of 
sulphuric  acid  and  8  drops  of  a  saturated  solution  of  copper  sulphate  are  added 
to  a  few  drops  of  lactic  acid  dissolved  in  alcohol  The  mixture  is  placed  in  boiling 
water  for  five  minutes,  and  then  cooled ;  2  drops  of  0*2  per  cent  alcohdic  solution 
of  thiophene  are  then  added ;  on  replacing  the  tube  in  boiling  water,  a  cherry-red 
colour  develops. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV 
DIQESTIOM   IN  THE  INTKSTIKES 

Here  we  have  to  consider  the  action  of  pancreatic  juice,  of  bile,  and  of 
the  8UCCU3  entericua. 

The  Pancreas. 

This  is  a  tubulo-racemose  gland  closely  resembling  the  salivary 
glands  in  atructura.  The  principal  dififerences  are  that  the  alveoli  or 
acini  are  more  tubular  in  character ; 
the  coQueotive  tissue  between  them 
is  looser,  and  in  it  are  small 
groups  of  epithelium  cells  (islets  of 
Langerhans)  which  are  supplied  by  a 
close  network  of  capillaries  (fig.  Z5^). 

The  secreting  cells  of  the 
pancreas  are  pt^yhedraL  When 
examiued  in  the  fresh  condition,  or 
in  preparations  preserved  by  osmic 
acid,  their  protoplasm  is  seen  to  be 
filled  in  the  inner  two-thirds  with 
small  granules ;  but  the  outer  third 
is  left  clear,  and  stains  readily  with 
protoplasmic  dyes  (fig.  358). 

During  secretion  Uie  granules  are 
discharged ;   the   clear   zone  conse-     ?■□  aae.— sectioD  of  ih<  pucnu  ot  ■  dog 
quently    becomes    wider,    and    the  wiKthsIil^VluM'ioMoTwWciusweli 

granular  zone  narrower.  ".t'.!"? -"' tfT^fi''""' 'i'<n"'",i'l'?^ 

o  ■     1 '      .  t  *^'°  S"Ort  cubtcaL  (alls,     x  BSD.    (KJalq 

These     granules     mdicate     the  urn  NatneBiriih.) 

presence  of    a    zymogen  or    more 

probably  of  a  mixture  of  zymogens,  the  precursors  of  the  enzymes  in 
the  juice. 

In  the  centre  of  the  acini,  spindle-shaped  cells  {centTo-atnnar  cells) 
are  often  seen ;  their  function  and  origin  are  unknown. 
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Composition  and  Action  of  Panoreatlo  Juice. 

The  pancreatic  juice  may  l>o  obtained  by  a  fistula  in  animalB,  a 
cannula  being  inaerted  into  the  main  pancreatic  duct;  bnt  as  in  Che 
case  of  gastric  juice,  experiments  on  the  pancreatic  secretion  are 
frequently  performed  with  an  artificial  juice  made  by  mixing  a  weak 
alkaline  solution  (1  per  cent,  eodium  carbonate)  with  an  extract  cf 
pancreas  which  is  usually  made  with  glycerin. 


Quantitative  analysis  of  human  pancreatic  juice  gives  the  follow- 

■  ing  results: — 

W»tCT  .......     97 -fl  per  cent 

Organic  solids                               .         .       1  -8        ., 
Inorganic  salts 0*8       „ 

In  the  dog  the  amount  of  solids  is  much  greater. 
The  organic  substances  in  pancreatic  juice  are — 

(a)  Enzymes.    These  are  the  moat  important  both  quantitatively 
and  functionally.    They  ate  four  in  number : — 

i.  Trypsin,  a  proteolytic  or  proteoolastic  enzyme.     In  the  fresh 
juice,  however,  this  is  present  in  the  form  of  trypsinogen. 
iL  Amylopsin,  an  amylolytic  (amyloclastic)  enzyme, 
iii.  Lipase,  a  fat-splitting  or  lipolytic  (lipoclastic)  enzyme, 
iv.  A  milk-curdling  enzyme. 

(b)  A  small  amount  of  protein  matter,  coagulable  by  heat. 

(c)  Traces  of  leucine,  tyrosine,  xanthine,  and  soaps. 
The  inorganic  substances  in  pancreatic  juice  are — 

Sodium  chloride,  which  is  the  most  abundant,  and  smaller  quan- 
tities of  potassium  chloride,  and  phosphates  of  sodium,  calcium,  and 
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magnesium.    The  alkalinitj  of  the  juice  is  due  to  phosphates  and  car* 
bonates,  especially  of  sodiunL 

1.  Aotion  of  Trypsin. — ^Trypsin  acts  like  pepsin,  but  with  certain 
differences,  which  are  as  follows : — 

(a)  It  acts  in  an  alkaline,  pepsin  in  an  acid  medium. 

(h)  It  acts  more  rapidly  than  pepsin;  deutero-proteoses  can  be 
detected  as  intermediate  products  in  the  formation  of  peptone ;  the 
primary  proteoses  have  not  been  detected. 

(c)  Alkali-meta-protein  is  formed  in  place  of  the  acid-meta- 
protein  of  gastric  digestion. 

(d)  It  acts  more  powerfully  on  certain  proteins  (such  as  elastin) 
which  are  di£Eicult  of  digestion  in  gastric  juice.  It  does  not,  however, 
digest  collagen. 

(e)  Acting  on  solid  proteins  such  as  fibrin,  it  eats  them  away  from 
the  surface  to  the  interior;  there  is  no  preliminary  swelling  as  in 
gastric  digestion. 

(/)  Trypsin  acts  further  than  pepsin,  and  rapidly  splits  up  the 
proteose  and  peptone  which  have  left  the  stomach  into  simpler  sub- 
stances, the  polypeptides.  The  polypeptides  in  their  turn  are  resolved 
into  their  constituent  amino-acids,  such  as  leucine,  tyrosine,  alanine, 
aspartic  acid,  glutamic  acid,  arginine,  tryptophane,  and  many  others. 
The  constitution  and  properties  of  these  cleavage  products  are 
described  on  pp.  417  to  422.  In  addition  to  these  there  is  a  certain 
amount  of  ammonia.  The  red  colour  which  a  tryptic  digest  strikes 
with  chlorine  or  bromine  water  is  due  to  the  presence  of  tryptophane 
(indole-amino-propionic  acid). 

When  once  the  peptone  stage  is  passed,  the  products  of  further, 
cleavage  no  longer  give  the  biuret  reaction ;  hence  they  are  frequently 
termed  abiur&tic. 

A  variable  fraction  of  the  protein  molecule  is  broken  off  with 
comparative  ease,  so  that  certain  free  amino-acids  appear  in  the 
mixture,  at  a  time  when  the  remainder  are  still  linked  together  as 
polypeptides.  Bat  ultimately  the  whole  molecule  is  resolved  into 
amino-acids,  either  entirely  separated  or  in  very  short  polypeptide 
linkages. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  there  are  two  important  differences 
between  pepsin  and  trypsin ;  one  is  a  difference  of  degree,  trypsin 
being  by  far  the  more  powerful  and  rapid  catalyst ;  the  second  is  a 
difference  of  kind,  pepsin  not  being  able  to  cleave  polypeptides  into 
amino-acids  in  the  way  trypsin  can.  The  preliminary  action  of 
pepsin,  however,  is  beneficial,  for  trypsin  cleavage  occurs  more  readily 
after  pepsin  has  acted  on  a  protein. 

2.  Aotion  of  Amylopain. — The  conversion  of  starch  into  maltose 
is  the  most  rapid  of  all  the  actions  of  the  pancreatic  juice.  Its  power 
in  this  direction  is  much  greater  than  that  of  saliva,  and  it  will  act 
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eyen  on  unboiled  starch.  The  absence  of  this  enzyme  in  the  pancreatic 
juice  of  infants  is  an  indication  that  milk,  and  not  starch,  is  their 
natural  diet. 

3.  Action  on  Fats. — These  are  split  by  pancreatic  lipase  into 
glycerin  and  fatty  acids.  The  fatty  acids  unite  with  the  alkaline 
bases  present  to  form  soaps  {saponification,  see  p.  415).  If  a  glycerin 
extract  of  pancreas  is  filtered,  the  filtrate  has  no  lipoclastic  action ; 
the  material  deposited  on  the  filter  is  also  inactive,  but  on  mixing  it 
with  the  inactive  filtrate  once  more,  a  strongly  lipoclastic  material  is 
obtained.  In  this  way  lipase  is  separable  into  two  fractions:  the 
material  on  the  filter  is  inactive  lipase ;  the  material  in  the  filtrate 
is  its  co-enzyme;  the  latter  is  not  destroyed  by  boiling.  Bile  salts 
also  activate  the  inactive  lipase,  and  this  explains  the  fact  that  bile 
favours  fat-splitting. 

Pancreatic  juice  also  assists  in  the  emulsification  of  fats ;  this  it 
is  able  to  do  because  it  is  alkaline,  and  it  is  capable  of  liberat- 
ing fatty  acids,  which  form  soaps  with  the  alkali  present;  the 
soap  forming  a  film  on  the  outer  surface  of  each  fat  globule 
prevents  them  running  together.  Emulsions  are  much  more 
permanent  in  the  presence  of  such  colloids  as  gum  or  protein.  The 
presence  of  protein  in  the  pancreatic  juice  renders  it  therefore 
specially  suitable  for  the  purpose  of  emulsification. 

4.  MUk-curdling  Bnzyme. — The  addition  of  pancreatic  extracts 
or  pancreatic  juice  to  milk  causes  clotting ;  but  this  action  (which 
differs  in  some  particulars  from  the  clotting  caused  by  rennet)  can 
hardly  ever  be  called  into  play,  as  the  milk  upon  which  the  juice  has 
to  act  has  been  already  curdled  by  the  rennin  of  the  stomach. 

The  so-called  Peripheral  Reflex  Secretion  of  the  Pancreas. 

One  of  the  most  effective  ways  of  producing  a  flow  of  pancreatic 
juice  is  to  introduce  acid  into  the  duodenum.  Popielski  and 
Wertheimer  and  Le  Page  showed  that  this  flow  still  occurs  when  the 
nerves  supplying  the  duodenum  and  pancreas  have  been  cut  through. 
Wertheimer  also  mentions  that  the  flow  can  be  excited  by  injection 
of  acid  into  the  jejunum,  but  not  when  it  is  injected  into  the  lower 
part  of  the  ileum.  These  authors  concluded  that  the  secretion  is  a 
local  reflex,  the  centres  being  situated  in  the  scattered  ganglia  of  the 
pancreas,  or,  in  the  case  of  the  jejunum,  in  the  ganglia  of  the  solar 
plexus. 

This  subject  has  been  reinvestigated  by  Starling  and  Bayliss,  and 
the  results  they  have  obtained  are  most  noteworthy.  They  consider 
that  the  secretion  cannot  be  reflex,  since  it  occurs  after  extirpation  of 
the  solar  plexus,  and  destruction  of  all  nerves  passing  to  an  isolated 
loop  of  intestine.    Moreover,  atropine  does  not  paralyse  the  secretory 
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action.  Ifc  must  therefore  be  due  to  direct  excitation  of  the  pancreatic 
cellfl,  bj  a  substance  or  substances  conveyed  to  the  gland  from  the 
bowel  by  the  blood-stream.  So  many  of  the  connections  between 
organs  are  made  by  nerves  (the  telegraphic  service  of  the  body),  that 
we  are  apt  to  forget  the  other  messenger,  the  blood,  whom  we  may 
compare  to  the  postman. 

The  exciting  substance  is  not  acid ;  injection  of  0*4  per  cent,  of 
hydrochloric  acid  into  the  blood-stream  has  no  influence  on  the 
pancreas.  The  substance  in  question  must  be  produced  in  the 
intestinal  mucous  membrane  under  the  influence  of  the  acid.  This 
conclusion  was  confirmed  by  experiment.  If  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  jejunum  or  duodenum  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  0*4  per  cent, 
hydrochloric  acid,  a  substance  is  produced  which,  when  injected  into 
the  blood-stream  in  minimal  doses,  produces  a  copious  secretion  of 
pancreatic  juice,  and  also,  but  to  a  less  extent,  of  bile.  This  substance 
is  termed  secretin.  It  is  associated  with  another  substance  which 
lowers  arterial  blood-pressure.  The  two  substances  are  not  identical, 
since  acid  extracts  of  the  lower  end  of  the  ileum  produce  a  lowering 
of  blood-pressure,  but  have  no  excitatory  influence  on  the  pancreas. 

Secretin  is  split  off  from  a  precursor,  prosecretin,  which  is  present 
in  relatively  large  amounts  in  the  duodenal  mucous  membrane,  and 
gradually  diminishes  as  we  descend  the  intestine.  Pro-secretin  can 
be  dissolved  out  of  the  mucous  membrane  by  normal  saline  solution. 
It  has  no  influence  on  the  pancreatic  secretion.  Secretin  can  be  split 
off  from  it  by  boiling  or  by  treatment  with  acid. 

What  secretin  is  chemically  we  do  not  yet  know.  It  is  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether.  It  is  not  a  protein,  but  probably  is  an  organic 
substance  of  low  molecular  weight.  It  is,  moreover,  the  same  sub- 
stance in  all  animals,  and  not  specific  to  different  kinds  of  animals. 

Pawlow  by  experiments  of  a  similar  nature  to  those  which  led 
him  to  the  discovery  of  the  secretory  nerves  of  the  gastric  mucous 
membrane,  thought  he  had  also  discovered  the  secretory  nerves  of 
the  pancreas  in  the  vagus,  and  to  a  less  extent  in  the  splanchnic 
nerve&  His  failure  to  produce  this  result  in  some  experiments  he 
explained  by  the  concomitant  stimulation  of  secreto-inhibiting  fibres. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  nerves  of  this  nature  exist ;  but  Pawlow's 
experiments  do  not  prove  their  existence,  because  the  passage  of  acid 
chyme  into  the  duodenum  was  not  excluded,  and  so  he  may  only 
liave  been  dealing  with  a  production  of  secretin,  the  chemical 
stimulus  to  pancreatic  activity. 

Starling's  work  on  secretin  naturally  led  him  and  others  to  seek 
for  other  chemical  messengers  employed  in  the  regulation  of  the 
activities  of  the  body,  and  it  has  already  been  established  that 
secretin  is  by  no  means  a  solitary  instance  of  such.  The  general 
name  given   to   these  agents  is  that  of  hormone.    The  chemical 
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substances  secreted  by  such  glands  as  the  thyroid  and  suprarenal 
must  be  included  under  this  term,  and  the  part  played  by  carbonic 
acid  in  the  regulation  of  breathing  (see  p.  380)  also  comes  into  the 
same  category.  In  our  study  of  gastric  digestion,  we  have  seen  the 
powerful  peptogenic  action  of  dextrin,  a  substance  formed  during 
the  salivary  digestion  of  starch ;  Edkins  has  given  the  name  gastrin 
to  the  special  hormone  which  is  the  result  of  the  action  of  the 
salivary  products  on  the  gastric  mucous  membrane.  Another 
example  of  a  hormone  is  furnished  by  the  material  formed  iu  the 
ovary,  and  which,  passing  into  the  maternal  blood-stream,  stimulates 
the  mammary  gland  to  action. 

Adaptation  of  the  Panenas, — To  a  certain  degree  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
the  pancreas  adapts  its  secretion  to  the  work  it  has  to  do.  Thus,  whereas  gastric 
juice  has  a  maximal  flow  soon  after  the  ingestion  of  food,  the  pancreatic  flow 
does  no€  attain  its  fiill  force  until  some  time  later,  that  is,  when  it  is  wanted.  The 
view  that  this  is  due  to  the  hormone  named  secretin,  which  is  not  formed  until 
the  gastric  contents  enter  the  intestine,  fully  explains  the  reason  for  the  delay. 

But  Pawltfw  went  further  than  this,  and  stated  that  the  proportion  of  the 
various  enzymes  of  the  juice  was  adapted  to  the  proportions  of  proteins,  carbo- 
hydrates, and  fats  in  the  food  taken.  Considerable  doubt  has  been  cast  on  these 
results,  because  of  the  failure  to  confirm  one  of  the  most  remarkable  instances  of 
such  adaptation ;  this  is  the  power  of  the  pancreas  to  secrete  laeUue  (an  ensyme 
capable  of  hydrolysing  lactose  into  glucoses).  Normal  pancreatic  luice  contains 
no  lactase,  but  certain  observers  stated  that  by  feeding  an  animal  on  milk,  the 
pancreas  could  be  educated  to  secrete  it  Careful  experiments  by  Plimmer  have 
recently  shown  this  is  not  really  so,  and  so  much  more  stringent  experimental 
conditions  will  have  to  be  imposed  before  the  other  cases  of  adaptation  can  be 
considered  proven. 

Internal  Secretion  of  the  Pancr«w— See  Diabetes,  next  chapter. 

The  Succus  Entericus. 

Succus  entericus  has  been  obtained  free  from  other  secretions  by 
means  of  a  fistula.  Thiry's  method  is  to  cut  the  intestine  across  in 
two  places;  the  loop  so  cut  out  is  still  supplied  with  blood  and 
nerves,  as  its  mesentery  is  intact ;  this  loop  is  emptied,  one  end  is 
sewn  up,  and  the  other  stitched  to  the  abdominal  wound,  and  so  a 
cul-de-sac  from  which  the  secretion  can  be  collected  is  mada  The 
continuity  of  the  remainder  of  the  intestine  is  restored  by  fastening 
together  the  tipper  and  lower  portions  of  the  bowel  from  which  the 
loop  has  been  removed.  Vella's  method  resembles  Thiry's,  except  that 
both  ends  of  the  loop  are  sutured  to  the  wound  in  the  abdomen.  Fig. 
860  illustrates  the  two  methods. 

The  succus  entericus  possesses  the  power  of  converting  disaccha- 
tides  into  monosaccharides.  This  power  it  owes  to  three  enzymes. 
Invertase  or  siicrase  is  the  enzyme  which  inverts  cane  sugar — that  is,  it 
converts  cane  sugar  into  dextrose  and  laevulose.  The  original  use  of  the 
term  "  inversion  "  has  been  explained  on  p.  410.  It  may  be  extended  to 
include  the  similar  hydrolysis  of  other  disaccharides,  although  there 
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may  be  no  formation  of  Iffivo-rotatory  substances.  The  enzyme 
in  the  juice  which  converts  maltose  into  dextrose  is  called  maitase ; 
and  that  which  acts  upon  lactose  is  called  lactase. 

Up  till  a  few  years  ago  little  or  nothing  was  known  regarding 
the  action  of  the  intestinal  juice  beyond  this,  but  investigations 
published  since  that  time  have  altered  this  state  of  things,  and  in  the 
light  of  these  the  succus  entericus  is  seen  to  be  a  juice  of  the  highest 
importance. 

Pawlow  was  the  first  to  show  that  one  of  its  main  actions  is  to 
reinforce  and  intensify  the  action  of  the  pancreatic  juice,  especially 
in  reference  to  its  proteolytic  power.  Fresh  pancreatic  juice  has 
practically  no  digestive  power  on  proteins.  Claude  Bernard,  the 
earliest  to  study  the  pancreatic  secretion,  entirely  missed  its  tryptic 
action.  On  standing,  the  juice  very  slowly  acquires  proteolytic 
activity.  Vernon  has  shown  that  much  the  same  is  true  for  extracts 
of  the  pancreas.     There  is  no  doubt  that  what  the  fresh  juice  con- 


Flo.  300— Diagnm  of  IntetUnal  flaiala.    I.|  Thiry'i  method ;  II.,  VelU's  method.   A,  Abdominal  wall ; 
B,  Inteatine,  with  meMntvy;  0,  aeparatad  loop  of  intestine,  with  attached  mesentery. 

tains  is  trypsinogen,  and  this  is  slowly  transformed  into  the  active 
enzyme  trypsin. 

If  fresh  pancreatic  and  intestinal  juices  are  mixed  together,  the 
result  is  a  powerful  proteolytic  mixture,  though  neither  juice  by  itself 
has  any  proteolytic  activity. 

Pawlow  speaks  of  the  substance  in  the  intestinal  juice  which  has 
this  action  as  an  "enzyme  of  enzymes,"  and  has  named  it  entero- 
kinase. 

Starling,  like  Pawlow,  worked  with  dogs,  and  has  confirmed  his 
main  results.  A  valuable  contribution  to  the  same  subject  has  also 
been  made  by  Hamburger.  He  has  had  the  unusual  opportunity  of 
examining  human  succus  entericus.  It  became  necessary  in  a  patient 
for  surgical  reasons  to  isolate  a  loop  of  the  small  intestine,  and  this 
loop  continued  to  discharge  hitestinal  juice  to  the  exterior  for  some 
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time  after  the  operation.  He  found  that  this  juice,  like  that  of  the 
dog,  contains  a  substance  which  renders  pancreatic  juice  active.  He 
could  not  find  that  it  exercised  any  activating  influence  on  the 
fat-splitting  and  amylolytic  enzymes  of  the  pancreas,  but  its  action 
on  the  tryptic  enzyme  was  most  marked.  His  quantitative  experi- 
ments do  not  bear  out  Pawlow's  view  that  the  active  substance 
in  the  intestinal  juice  is  an  enzyme,  for  it  is  unable,  like  an  enzyme, 
to  act  on  an  unlimited  amount  of  pancreatic  juice.  Starling,  however, 
supports  Pawlow's  view;  provided  sufl&cient  time  is  allowed  to 
elapse,  it  will  activate  any  amount  of  pancreatic  juice. 

Delezenne  has  advanced  a  hypothesis  on  the  linos  of  Ehrlich's 
explanation  of  the  action  of  hemolysins  (see  p.  475).  He  regards 
trypsinogen  as  the  amboceptor  which  enables  the  enterokinase  to 
become  eflFective. 

Starling's  subsequent  work  did  not  support  this  view.  We 
may  therefore  best  explain  the  action  of  enterokinase  as  an 
activating  agent,  by  the  fact  that  it  is  capable  of  transforming  the 
zymogen  trypsinogen  into  the  eflTective  enzyme  trypsin.  How  it  does 
this  is  explained  by  J.  Mellanby  and  Woolley  in  the  following 
way : — Trypsinogen  is  a  complex  consisting  of  trypsin  united  by  a 
protein  moiety,  and  so  long  as  the  enzyme  is  combined  in  this  way 
it  is  inactive;  enterokinase  is  a  proteolytic  enzyme  which  adsorbs 
and  then  digests  this  protein  moiety,  and  thus  liberates  the  trypsin. 

The  mixture  of  pancreatic  and  intestinal  juice  is  extraordinarily 
powerful  If  secretin  is  administered  to  a  fasting  animal,  the  juice 
secreted,  having  no  food  to  act  upon,  will  produce  erosion  and 
inflammation  of  the  intestinal  wall.    (Starling.) 

Dixon  and  Hamill's  recent  work  has  made  clearer  the  mechanism 
of  pancreatic  secretion.  There  are  in  the  pancreas  three  precursors 
of  enzymes,  namely,  protrypsinogen,  proamylopsin,  and  prolipase. 
Secretin  combines  chemically,  or  at  any  rate  acts  chemicaUy,  on  all 
three ;  it  liberates  amylopsin  and  lipase  from  their  precursors^  and 
these  two  active  enzymes  pass  into  the  pancreatic  juice.  It  liberates 
trypsinogen  from  protrypsinogen,  and  trypsinogen  passes  into  the 
juice;  finally  trypsinogen  is  converted  into  the  active  enzyme  trypsin 
by  the  enterokinase  of  the  succus  entericus. 

Another  discovery  in  connection  with  succus  entericus  has  been 
made  by  Otto  Cohnheim.  The  juice  has  no  action  on  native  proteins 
such  as  fibrin  and  egg-white,  but  it  acts  on  proteoses  and  peptone. 
It  rapidly  breaks  them  up  into  simpler  substances,  of  which  ammonia, 
leucine,  tyrosine,  and  the  hexone  bases  have  been  identified.  Cohn- 
heim has  named  the  enzyme  to  which  this  is  due  erqmn.  Ham- 
burger found  that  erepsin  is  also  present  in  the  human  juice ;  it  is 
not  identical  with  enterokinase,  because  erepsin  is  destroyed  by  heat- 
ing the  juice  to  59*^  0.  for  three  hours ;  enterokinase  is  not  destroyed 
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until  the  temperature  is  raised  to  67"*  C.  Other  observers  have  con- 
firmed the  discovery  of  erepsin,  but  have  found  that  it  or  a  similar 
enzyme  is  present  in  most  tissues;  it  is  most  abundant  in  the 
kidney  (Vernon). 

Cohnheim  has  investigated  the  action  of  erepsin  on  a  large 
number  of  proteins ;  it  acts  energetically  on  proteoses,  peptone,  and 
protamines:  on  histone,  which  occupies  an  intermediate  place 
between  protamines  and  the  other  proteins,  it  has  a  slight  action. 
On  the  other  native  proteins  it  has  no  action,  with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  caseinogen,  which  is  speedily  broken  up  into  simple  sub- 
stances ;  this  opens  up  the  interesting  physiological  possibility  that 
the  suckling  infant  is  able  to  digest  its  protein  nutriment  even  if 
pepsin  and  trypsin  are  absent. 

The  bile,  as  we  shall  find,  has  little  or  no  digestive  action  by 
itself,  but  combined  with  pancreatic  juice  it  assists  the  latter  in  all 
its  actions.  This  is  true  for  the  digestion  of  starch  and  of  protein, 
but  most  markedly  so  for  the  digestion  of  fat.  Occlusion  of  the  bile- 
duct  by  a  gall-stone  or  by  inflammation  prevents  bile  entering  the 
duodenum.  Under  these  circumstances  the  faeces  contain  a  large 
amount  of  undigested  fat. 

The  importance  of  the  work  of  Pawlow,  and  the  other  physi- 
ologists whose  names  have  been  mentioned,  arises  from  the  entirely 
new  light  thrown  upon  the  digestion  process  as  a  whole.  We  have 
been  too  apt  to  think  of  the  occurrences  in  the  alimentary  canal  as  a 
series  of  isolated  phenomena.  We  now  see  that  each  step  follows  in 
an  orderly  manner  as  the  result  of  the  previous  steps.  For  example, 
the  acid  gastric  juice  reaches  the  small  intestine,  and  there  produces 
secretin  from  its  forerunner ;  the  secretin  is  taken  by  the  blood -stream 
to  the  pancreas,  where  it  excites  a  flow  of  pancreatic  juice;  this  juice 
arrives  in  the  duodenum  ready  to  act  on  starchy  substances  and  on 
fat  With  the  assistance  of  the  bile,  fatty  acid  is  liberated  which  in 
its  tui*n  forms  more  secretin,  and  so  more  pancreatic  juice.  The 
pancreatic  juice,  however,  cannot  act  on  proteins  without  en  terokinase, 
which  is  supplied  by  the  succus  entericus ;  this  sets  free  the  trypsin ; 
and  trypsin  with  the  assistance  of  erepsin  effectively  carries  out 
digestive  proteolysis. 

BarOterlal  Action. 

The  gastric  juice  is  an  antiseptic ;  the  pancreatic  juice  is  not. 
An  alkaline  fluid  like  pancreatic  juice  is  just  the  most  suitable  medium 
for  bacteria  to  flourish  in.  Even  in  an  artificial  digestion  the  fluid 
is  very  soon  putrid,  unless  special  precautions  to  exclude  or  kill 
bacteria  are  taken.  It  is  often  difficult  to  say  where  pancreatic 
action  ends  and  bacterial  action  begins,  as  many  of  the  bacteria  that 
grow  in  the  intestinal  contents  (having  reached  that  situation  in 
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spite  of  the  gastric  juice)  produce  enzymes  which  act  in  the  same 
way  as  the  pancreatic  juice.  Some  form  sugar  from  starch,  others 
peptone,  and  amino-acids  from  proteins,  while  others,  again,  break 
up  fats.  There  are,  however,  certain  actions  that  are  entirely  due 
to  these  putrefactive  organisms. 

i.  On  carbohydrates.  The  most  frequent  fermentation  they  set 
up  is  the  lactic  acid  fermentation  :  this  may  go  further  and  result  in 
the  formation  of  carbonic  acid,  hydrogen,  and  butyric  acid  (see  p. 
411).  Cellulose  is  broken  up  into  carbonic  acid  and  methane.  This 
is  the  chief  cause  of  the  gases  in  the  intestine,  the  amount  of  which 
is  increased  by  vegetable  food. 

ii  On  fats.  In  addition  to  acting  like  lipase,  they  produce 
lower  acids  (valeric,  butyric,  etc.).  The  formation  of  acid  products 
from  fats  and  carbohydrates  gives  to  the  intestinal  contents  an  acid 
reaction.  Recent  researches  show  that  the  contents  of  the  intestine 
become  acid  much  higher  up  than  was  formerly  supposed.  Organic 
acids  do  not,  however,  hinder  pancreatic  digestion. 

iiL  On  proteins.  Peptones,  amino-acids,  and  ammonia  are  pro- 
duced; but  the  enzymes  of  these  putrefactive  organisms  have  a 
specially  powerful  action  in  liberating  substances  having  an  evil 
odour,  such  as  indole  (CgHyN),  skatole  (C9H9N),  and  phenol  (CgH^O). 
Indole  and  skatole  originate  from  the  trytophane  radical  of  proteins. 
There  are  also  gaseous  products  in  some  cases. 

Ammonia-producing  organisms  flourish  best  in  the  lower  regions 
of  the  small  intestine;  the  ammonia  neutralises  the  organic  acids 
produced  higher  up,  and  in  the  large  intestine  the  contents  have 
in  consequence  an  alkaline  reaction. 

If  excessive,  putrefactive  processes  are  harmful ;  if  within  normal 
limits,  they  are  useful,  helping  the  pancreatic  juice,  and,  further, 
preventing  the  entrance  into  the  body  of  poisonous  products.  It  is 
possible  that,  in  digestion,  poisonous  alkaloids  are  formed.  Certainly 
this  is  so  in  one  well-known  case.  Lecithin,  a  material  contained  in 
small  quantities  in  many  foods,  and  in  large  quantities  in  egg-yolk 
and  brain,  is  broken  up  by  the  pancreatic  juice  into  glycero- 
phosphoric  acid,  fatty  acids,  and  an  alkaloid  called  cholina  We 
are,  however,  protected  from  the  poisonous  action  of  choline  by  the 
bacterial  enzymes,  which  break  it  up  into  carbonic  acid,  methane,  and 
ammonia. 

Sour  milk  has  been  recently  extolled  not  only  as  a  useful  food, 
but  as  a  cure  for  many  dyspeptic  disorders.  Although  its  efBcacy  in 
this  direction  has  been  much  exaggerated,  its  usefulness  in  certain 
cases  is  explicable  on  the  ground  that  the  lactic  acid  bacillus,  which 
is  a  harmless  one  in  itself,  possesses  the  power,  when  it  is  actively 
growing,  of  destroying  other  micro-organisms  of  a  more  harmful 
kind. 
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Thk  IAvbt,  ihe  largest  gland  in  the  body,  is  an  extremely  vascular 
organ,  and  receivea  its  supply  of  blood  from  two  sources,  viz.,  from 
the  portal  vein  and  from  {he  hepatic  artery,  while  the  blood  is 
returned   from  it  into  the  vena  cava  inferior  by  the  hqmtic  veins. 


:  L.  g. ,  Jobulni  ipinlU  i  L.  c,  Jobuluiuadatui; 

Its  aecretioQ,  the  bUe,  is  conveyed  from  it  by  the  hepatic  duct,  either 
directly  into  the  intestine,  or,  when  digestion  ie  not  going  on,  into 
the  eystv!  duct,  and  thence  into  the  gall-bladder,  where  it  accumu- 
lates until  required. 

The  liver  la  in  origin  a  tubular  gland,  but  as  development  pro- 
grsBsefl  it  soon  loses  all  resemblance  to  the  tubular  glands  found 
elsewhere.  It  is  made  up  of  small  roundish  or  oval  portions  called 
lobules,  each  of  which  ia  about  njV  of  an  inch  (about  1  mm.)  in 
diameter,  and  composed  of  the  livet  cells,  between  which  the  blood- 
vessels and  bile-vessels  ramify.  The  hepatic  cells  (Fig.  364),  which 
form  the  glandular  or  secreting  part  of  the  liver,  are  of  a  spheroidal 
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form,  but  somewhat  polygonal  from  mutual  preesure.    Each  { 

a  nucleus,  Bometimee  two.    The  cell  protoplasm  contains  numerous 

fatty  particles,  as  well  as  a  variable  amount  of  glyct^n. 

The  portal  vein,  hepatic 
artery,  and  hepatic  duct,  run 
in  company,  and  their  appear- 
ance on  longitudinal  section  is 
shown  in  fig.  362.  Bunning 
together  through  the  substance 
of  the  liver,  they  are  contained 
in  small  channels  called  portal 
canals,  their  immediate  invest- 
ment being  a  sheath  of  areolar 
tissue  continuous  with  Glis- 
Bon's  capsule. 

In  its  course  through  the 
liver  the  portal  vein  gives  off 
small  branches  which  divide 
and    subdivide    between    the 
lobules  surrounding  them  and 
limiting  them,  and  from  this 
circumstance      called      inter- 
lobular   veins.       From    these 
vessels  a  dense  capillary  net- 
work  is    prolonged   into  the 
substance  of  the  lobule,  and 
this  network  converges  to  a 
single  small  vein,  occupying  the  centre  of  the  lobule,  and  hence 
called  infra-lobular.     This   arrangement  is  well   seen   in   fig.   363, 
which  represents  a  seotioD  of  a  small  piece  of  an  injected  liver. 

The  tn^ra-lobular  veins  discharge  their  contents  into  veins  called 
«u(-lobular ;  these  by  their  union,  form  the  main  branches  of  the 
hepatic  veins,  which  leave  the  posterior  border  of  the  liver  to  end 
by  two  or  t^ree  principal  trunks  in  the  inferior  vena  cava,  just 
before  its  passage  through  the  diaphrf^m. 

The  so-called  capillaries  of  the  liver  are  really  sinuBoids  (seep. 
222);  they  are  in  direct  contact  with  the  liver-cells,  and  are  not 
surrounded  with  lymph  spaces  as  in  other  secreting  glands;  their 
endothelial  covering  is  in  many  places  incomplete,  and  its  cells  are 
irregularly  branched  and  more  or  lees  isolated  from  their  neighbours. 
They  are  called  the  stellate  cells  of  Kupffer.  The  result  is  that  the 
blood  comes  into  direct  contact  with  the  liver-cells. 

The  hepatic  artery,  the  chief  function  of  which  is  to  distribute 
blood  for  nutrition  to  Qlisson's  capsule,  the  walls  of  the  ducts  and 
blood-vessels,  and  other  parts  of  the  liver,  is  distributed  in  a  very 


2. — LoDgltUdEliftl  a«tEDD  of  ft  pOTt&J  CftQftl,  ( 
ling  ■  portal  vein,  hapitlc  irtflnr  ud  hopi 
t,  from  th«  pig.  r.  Branch  of  TBn»  poi 
ifttod  In  ft  porUi  cftiiftl  ftmoDgst  thB  lobnla 
llvar;  1,  I,  ftnd  glvini  otf  IntailobnUr  vei 
ra  an  ftlso  Mtn  within  the  larga  porlftl  i 
Dsroui  oriflcH  of  InterlobuUr  relni  ftili 
rXlj  rroni  IC ;  a,  b«p*tic  aiterr ;  d,  bila  di 
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Btmilar  maimer  to  the  portal  vein,  itR  blood  being  returned  by  small 


ud  parta  of  thm  oUhii  ;  p,  inlarlobolu  (portal)  bnochea  manlni  In  Ibe  iDMrlobulirgpucB^  h, 
iDtnkibDlv  (hapttk)  vilni  occnprlng  lli<  eentn  of  tbt  lobulu.  Tba  iDtarlobular  anil  iDlnlobuIar 
•MMl* an conDtcUd bjindlating capLllailH.     K  *i.    (Kulllkar.) 

Iffuiches  which  posB  into  the  capillary  plexus  of  the  lobules  which 
connecta  the  inttr-  and  t»tra-lobuIar  veins. 

The  hepatic  duct  divides  and  subdivides  in  a  manner  very  like 
that  of  the  portal  vein  and  hepatic  artery, 
the  larger  branches  bong  lined  by  columnar, 
and  the  smaller  by  small  polygojial  epi- 
thelium. 

The  bile  capillaries  commence  between 
the  hepatic  cells,  and  are  always  bounded  by 
hepatic  cells  on  all  aides,  and  are  thus 
separated  from  the  nearest  blood  capillary 
by  at  least  the  breadth  of  one  cell  (fig.  364> 

To  demonstrate  the  infer-cellular  net- 
work of  bile  capiUariea,  Chrzonszezewsky 
employed  a  meuiod  of  natural  injection. 
A  saturated  aqueous  solutioQ  of  sulph- 
indigotate  of  soda  is  introduced  into  the 
circuation  of  d(^  and  pigs  by  the  jugular 
vein.     The  ^nimalB  are  killed  an  hour  and 

a  half  afterwards,  and  the  blood-vessels  rm.  t»t.-PoMoo  or  a  iabui«  of 
waebed  free  from  blood,  or  iajected  with  'iZ^  'i»"X,^^!"t%^ 
gelatin  stained  with  carmine.  The  bile-  SSS'N'o'uJsiD^tbT'  ""*"' 
docta   are   then  seen   filled  with   blue,  and 

the  blood-vessels  with  red  material  If  the  animals  are  killed  sooner 
than  this,  the  indigo  pigment  is  found  within  the  hepatic  cells,  thua 
demonstrating  it  was  through  their  agency  that  the  canals  were  filled. 

2   L 
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PflUger  and  Kupfifer  later  discovered  that  the  relation  between 
the  hepatic  cells  and  the  bile  canalicnli  is  even  more  intimate, 
for  they  demonstrated  the  existence  of  vacuoles  in  the  cells  com- 
municating by  minute  twfra-cellular  channels  with  the  adjolniBg  bile 
canaliculi  (fig.  365). 

//lim-cellular  canaliculi  in  the  liver-cella  are  not  uniqua  Beoent 
research  by  Qolgi's  method  has  shown  that  in  the  salivary  and 
gastric  glands,  and  in  the  pancreas,  there  is  a  similar  condition. 


uLli  {HaMflbhaTn,  ftfler  EnpfCbr).  A,  nbbtt'i  UvaT.  lidected  tntm  hepntJi 
The  tnUr-celluUi  cuullcaU  giTe  off  mlonte  tirlgi  irhlch  penatnCe  Into 
tinoliuU  In  Tuniols-llke  anUrgaiDsiila.  B,  Irog'iltTsr  lAtnnll]'  Inlecf' 
•odi.    A  almlUr  appMnao  l>  obtologd ,  battha  (ntrn-eaUnlaT  caullcu 

Schiifer  has  further  demonstrated  that  the  Uver-cells  contain  not 
only  the  inti'acellular  bile  canaliculi,  but  also  intracellular  blood  canali- 
culi passing  into  the  cells  from  the  capillaries  between  them.  These 
are  too  minute  to  admit  blood-corpuscles.  The  liver-cells  take  certain 
materials  from  the  plasma  and  elaborate  the  constituents  of  the  bile, 
the  bile-salte,  and  the  bile  pigments.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
these  substances  are  formed  by  the  hepatic  cells,  for  they  are  not 
found  in  the  blood  nor  in  any  other  organ  or  tissue ;  and  after  extirpa- 
tion of  the  liver  they  do  not  accumulate  in  the  blood.  We  thus  see 
that  in  the  liver,  lymph  does  not  act  as  a  middleman,  aa  it  does  in 
the  formation  of  other  secretions. 

The  fnnotloDS  of  the  liver  are  connected  with  the  general  metab- 
oUsm  of  the  body,  especially  in  connection  with  the  metabolism  of 
carbohydrates  (glycogenic  function)  and  of  fats ;  its  relationship  to 
the  metabolism  of  nitrogenous  material  (formation  of  urea,  uric 
acid,  etc.),  we  shall  discuss  with  the  urine.  Another  function  is  the 
formation  of  bile,  which  it  will  be  convenient  to  take  first. 
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BUe. 

Bile  is  the  secretion  of  the  liver  which  is  poured  into  the  duo- 
denum :  it  has  been  collected  in  living  animals  by  means  of  a  biliary 
fistula ;  the  ssune  operation  has  occasionally  been  performed  in  human 
beings.  After  death  the  gall-bladder  yields  a  good  supply  of  bile 
which  is  more  concentrated  than  that  obtained  from  a  fistula. 

Bile  is  being  continuously  poured  into  the  intestine,  but  there 
is  an  increased  discharge  soon  after  the  arrival  of  food  in  the 
duodenum. 

Though  the  chief  blood  supply  of  the  liver  is  by  a  vein  (the 
portal  vein),  the  amount  of  blood  in  the  liver  varies  with  its  needs, 
being  increased  during  the  periods  of  digestion.  This  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  in  the  area  from  which  the  portal  vein  collects  blood — 
stomach,  intestine,  spleen,  and  pancreas  —  the  arterioles  are  all 
dilated,  and  the  capillaries  are  thus  gorged  with  blood.  The 
peristalsis  of  the  intestine  and  the  pumping  action  of  the  spleen 
are  additional  factors  in  driving  the  blood  onwards  to  the  liver. 

The  bile  is  secreted  from  the  portal  blood  at  much  lower  pressure 
than  one  finds  in  glands  such  as  the  salivatry  glands^  the  blood  supply 
of  which  is  arterial.  Herring  and  Simpson,  in  experiments  performed 
upon  numerous  animals,  found  that  the  bile  pressure  averages 
30  mm.  of  mercury,  which  is  about  three  times  the  pressure  in 
the  portal  vein.  This  fact  illustrates  the  general  truth  that  secretory 
cells  exercise  pressure. 

Nothing  is  known  of  any  nervous  agency  which  regulates  the 
flow  of  bile ;  the  stimulus  appears  to  be  of  a  chemical  nature,  and 
the  increased  flow  which  occurs  soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  chyme 
in  the  intestine  is  chiefly  due  to  the  action  of  secretin,  for  this 
material  stimulates  the  hver  as  well  as  the  pancreas. 

The  chemical  process  by  which  the  constituents  of  the  bile  are 
formed  is  obscure.  We,  however,  know  that  the  biliary  pigment  is 
produced  by  the  decomposition  of  haemoglobin.  Bilirubin  is,  in  fact, 
identical  with  the  iron-free  derivative  of  heemoglobin  called  hsema- 
toidin,  which  is  found  in  the  form  of  crystals  in  old  blood-clots  such 
as  occur  in  the  brain  after  cerebral  haemorrhage  (see  p.  464). 

An  injection  of  haemoglobin  into  the  portal  vein  or  of  substances 
such  as  water  which  liberate  hsemoglobin  from  the  red  blood-corpuscles 
produces  an  increase  of  bile  pigment.  If  the  spleen  takes  any  part 
in  the  elaboration  of  bile  pigment,  it  does  not  proceed  so  far  as  to 
liberate  haemoglobin  from  the  corpuscles.  No  free  haemoglobin  is 
discoverable  in  the  blood  plasma  in  the  splenic  vein. 

The  amount  of  bile  secreted  is  differently  estimated  by  different 
observers ;  the  amount  secreted  daily  in  man  varies  from  500  c.c.  to 
a  litre  (1000  c.c). 
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The  constituents  of  the  bile  are  the  bile  salts  proper  (tauro- 
cholate  and  glycocholate  of  soda),  the  bile  pigments  (bilirubin, 
biliverdin),  a  mucinoid  substance,  small  quantities  of  fats,  soaps, 
cholesterin,  lecithin,  urea,  and  mineral  salts,  of  which  sodium 
chloride  and  phosphates  of  calcium  and  iron  are  the  most  important. 

Bile  is  a  yellowish,  reddish-brown,  or  green  fluid,  according  to  the 
relative  preponderance  of  its  two  chief  pigments.  It  has  a  musk-like 
odour,  a  bitter-sweet  taste,  and  an  alkaline  reaction. 

The  specific  gravity  of  human  bile  from  the  gall-bladder  is  1026 
to  1032;  that  from  a  fistula,  1010  to  1011.  The  greater  concentra- 
tion of  gall-bladder  bile  is  partly  explained  by  the  addition  to  it 
from  the  walls  of  that  cavity  of  the  mucinoid  material  it  secretes. 

The  amount  of  solids  in  gall-bladder  bile  is  from  9  to  14  per 
cent.,  in  fistula  bile  from  1*5  to  3  per  cent.  The  following  table  shows 
that  this  low  percentage  of  solids  is  almost  entirely  due  to  want  of  bile 
salts.  This  can  be  accounted  for  in  the  way  first  suggested  by  Schiff 
— that  there  is  normally  a  bile  circulation  going  on  in  the  body,  a 
large  quantity  of  the  bile  salts  that  pass  into  the  intestine  being  first 
split  up,  then  reabsorbed  and  again  secreted  Such  a  circidatioD 
would  obviously  be  impossible  in  cases  where  all  the  bUe  is  dis- 
charged to  the  exterior. 

The  following  table  gives  some  analyses  of  human  bile : — 


OoDBtltaeute. 


Sodium  glycocholate 
Sodium  taurocholate 
Cholesterin,  lecithin,  fat 
Mudnoid  material    . 
Pigment  . 
Inoiganic  salts 


Total  solids      . 
Water  (by  difference) 


FiBtuU  bile 

(healtby  womftn. 

Copenutn  and 

wlniton). 


Fuitala  bUe  (case 

of  cancer.    Yeo 

and  HezToan). 


Normal  bUe 
(FrezicfaaX 


} 


0-6280 

{ 

0-l«6 
0-055 

} 

9-14 

0*0990 

0-088 

1-18 

0-1725 
0-0725 

> 

0-148 

2-98 

0-4510 

- 

0-878 

0-78 

1-4280 

1-284 

14-08 

98-6670 

98-716 

85-92    ' 

1 

Bile  Mucin. — There  has  been  considerable  diversitj  of  opinion 
as  to  whether  bile  mucin  is  really  mucin.  The  most  recent  work  in 
Hammarsten's  laboratory  shows  that  difibrences  occur  in  different 
animals.  Thus  in  the  ox  there  is  very  little  true  mucin,  but  a  great 
amount  of  nucleo-protein ;  in  human  bile,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
is  very  little  if  any  nucleo-protein;  the  mucinoid  material  present 
there  is  really  mucin. 

The  Bile  Salts. — The  bile  contains  the  sodium  salts  of  complex 
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amino-acids  called  the  bile  acids.  The  two  acids  most  frequently 
found  are  glycocholic  and  tanrocholic  acids.  The  former  is  the  more 
abundant  in  the  bile  of  man  and  herbivora ;  the  latter  in  carnivorous 
animals,  such  as  the  dog.  An  important  difference  between  the  two  is 
that  taurocholic  acid  contains  sulphur,  and  glycocholic  acid  does  not. 
Olycocholic  aoid  (C26H48NOe)  is  by  the  action  of  dUute  acids  and 
alkalis,  and  also  in  the  intestine,  hydrolysed  and  split  into  glycine  or 
amino-acetic  acid  and  cholalic  acid. 

CajH^NOj  +   HgO   =   CH2.NH2.COOH   +   Cg^H^oOg. 

[Glyoooholic  acid.]  [Glycine.]  [Cholalic  acid.] 

The  glycocholate  of  soda  has  the  formula  G^B.^^'SaiSOQ. 
Tanrocholio  aoid  (O26H45NO7S)  similarly  splits  into  taurine  or 
amino-isethionic  acid  and  cholalic  acid. 

Cj^H^NO^S  +   H2O  =  (CH2)2.NH2.S02.0H   +   C^^U^O, 

[Taurocliolic  acid.]  [Taarine.]  [Cholalic  acid.] 

The  taurocholate  of  soda  has  the  formula  026H44NaN07S. 

The  colour  reaction  called  Pettenkofer's  reaction  is  due  to  the 
presence  of  cholalic  acid.  Small  quantities  of  cane  sugar  and  strong 
sulphuric  acid  are  added  to  the  bila  The  sulphuric  acid  acting  on 
sugar  forms  a  small  quantity  of  a  substance  called  furfuraldehyde,  in 
addition  to  other  products.  The  furfuraldehyde  gives  a  brilliant 
purple  colour  with  cholalic  acid. 

The  Bile  Pigments. — The  two  chief  bUe  pigments  are  bilirubin 
and  biliverdin.  Bile  which  contains  chiefly  the  former  (such  as  dog's 
bile)  is  of  a  golden  or  orange-yellow  colour,  while  the  bile  of  many 
herbivora,  which  contains  chiefly  biliverdin,  is  either  green  or  bluish- 
green.  Human  bile  is  generally  described  as  containing  chiefly 
bilirubin;  but  this  is  by  no  means  always  so.  The  bile  pigments 
show  no  absorption  bands  with  the  spectroscope. 

BUirubin  has  the  formula  OssHg^N^Oe:  it  is  thus  an  iron-free 
derivative  of  haemoglobin.  The  iron  is  apparently  stored  up  in  the 
liver  cells,  perhaps  for  future  use  in  the  manufacture  of  new  hemo- 
globin.   The  bile  contains  only  a  trace  of  iron. 

Biliverdin  has  the  formula  (O16H18N2O4),;  the  value  of  x 
is  uncertain:  it  may  occur  as  such  in  bile;  it  may  be  formed  by 
simply  exposing  red  bile  to  the  oxidising  action  of  the  atmosphere ; 
or  it  may  be  formed  as  in  Gmelin's  test  by  the  more  vigorous 
oxidation  produced  by  fuming  nitric  acid. 

QmeUn's  test  consists  in  a  play  of  colours — green,  blue,  red,  and 
finally  yellow,  produced  by  the  oxidising  action  of  fuming  nitric  acid 
(that  is,  nitric  acid  containing  nitrous  acid  in  solution).  The  end  or 
yellow  product  is  called  eholetelin,  CggH^N^Oig. 

Hydrobilirubin. — If  a  solution  of  bilirubin  or  biliverdin  in  dilute 
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alkali  is  treated  with  sodium  amalgam  or  allowed  to  putrefy,  a 
brownish  pigment,  which  is  a  reduction  product,  is  formed  called 
hydrobilirubin,  G^B-^^fi^.  It  shows  a  dark  absorption  band 
between  b  and  F,  and  a  fainter  band  in  the  r^on  of  the  J)  line. 

This  substance  is  interesting  because  a  similar  substance  is  formed 
from  the  bile  pigment  by  reduction  processes  in  the  intestine,  and 
constitutes  stercMiin,  the  pigment  of  the  faeces.  Some  of  this  is 
absorbed  and  ultimately  leaves  the  body  in  the  urine  as  one  of  its 
pigments  called  urobilin.  A  small  quantity  of  urobilin  is  sometimes 
found  preformed  in  the  bila  The  identity  of  urobilin  and  stercobilin 
has  been  frequently  disputed,  but  the  recent  work  of  Garrod  and 
Hopkins  has  confirmed  the  old  statement  that  they  are  the  same 
substance  with  different  names.  Hydrobilirubin  differs  from  urobilin 
in  containing  more  nitrogen  (9*2  instead  of  41  per  cent.). 

Oholesterin. — Small  quantities  of  this  substance  are  found  in 
normal  bila  It  may  occur  in  excess,  and  form  the  concretions 
known  as  gall-stones,  which  are  usually  more  or  less  tinged  with 
bilirubin.     Its  properties  and  reactions  are  described  on  p.  435. 

The  Uses  of  Bile. — ^Bile  is  doubtless,  to  a  certain  extent, 
excretory.  Some  state  that  it  has  a  slight  action  on  fats  and  carbo- 
hydrates, but  its  principal  action  is  as  a  coadjutor  to  the  pancreatic 
juice  (especially  in  the  digestion  of  fat).  In  some  animals  it  has  a 
feeble  diastatic  power. 

Bile  is  said  to  be  a  natural  antiseptic,  lessening  the  putrefactive 
processes  in  the  intestina  This  is  very  doubtful  Though  the  bile 
salts  are  weak  antiseptics,  the  bile  itself  is  readily  putrescible,  and 
the  power  it  has  of  diminishing  putrescence  in  the  intestine  is  due 
chiefly  to  the  fact  that  by  increasing  absorption  it  lessens  the  amount 
of  putrescible  matter  in  the  bowel 

When  the  bile  meets  the  chyme  the  turbidity  of  the  latter  is 
increased  owing  to  the  precipitation  of  unpeptonised  protein.  This 
is  an  action  due  to  the  bile  salts,  and  it  has  been  surmised  that  this 
conversion  of  the  chyme  into  a  more  viscid  mass  is  to  hinder  some- 
what its  progress  through  the  intestines ;  it  clings  to  the  intestinal  wall, 
thus  allowing  absorption  to  take  place.  Bile  stimulates  peristalsis 
in  the  large  intestine. 

Bile  is  alkaline;  it  therefore  assists  the  pancreatic  juice  in 
neutralising  the  chyme  that  leaves  the  stomacL  It  assists  the 
absorption  of  fats  (see  p.  548).     It  is  also  a  solvent  of  fatty  acids. 

We  have  seen  that  fistula  bile  is  poor  in  solids  as  compared  with 
normal  bile,  and  that  this  is  explained  on  the  supposition  that  the 
normal  bile  circulation  is  not  occurring — the  liver  cannot  exerete 
what  it  does  not  receive  back  from  the  intestine.  Schiff  was  the  first 
to  show  that  if  the  bile  is  led  back  into  the  duodenum,  or  even  if  the 
animal  is  fed  on  bUe,  the  percentage  of  solids  in  the  bile  excreted  is 
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at  once  raised.  It  is  on  these  experiments  that  the  theory  of  a  bile 
circulation  is  mainly  founded.  The  bile  circulation  relates,  however, 
chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  to  the  bile  salts :  they  are  found  but  sparingly 
in  the  faeces ;  they  are  only  represented  to  a  slight  extent  in  the  urine : 
hence  it  is  calculated  that  seven-eighths  of  them  are  reabsorbed  from 
the  intestine.  Small  quantities  of  cholaUc  acid,  taurine,  and  glycine 
are  found  in  the  faeces;  the  greater  part  of  these  products  of  the 
decomposition  of  the  bile  salts  is  taken  by  the  portal  vein  to  the 
liver,  where  they  are  once  more  synthesised  into  the  bile  salts.  Some 
of  the  taurine  is  absorbed  and  excreted  as  tauro-carbamic  acid  in  the 
urina  Some  of  the  absorbed  glycine  may  be  excreted  as  urea.  The 
pigment  is  changed  into  stercobilin  and  leaves  the  body  partly  in 
the  faeces,  but  some  is  absorbed  and  is  finally  excreted  as  urobilin 
in  the  urine.  The  cholesterin  in  the  faeces  was  formerly  supposed 
to  be  a  bile-residue;  but  in  some  animals,  especially  those  which 
feed  on  grass,  the  source  of  the  faecal  cholesterin  is  the  phytosterin 
(vegetable  cholesterin)  in  the  food.  In  some  cases  it  is  reduced  and 
forms  a  derivative  termed  coprosterin  (Austin  Flint's  stercorin). 

The  bUe-expeUing  meohanism  must  be  carefully  distinguished 
from  the  bile-secreting  action  of  the  liver-cells.  The  bile  is  forced 
into  the  ducts,  and  ultimately  into  the  duodenum,  by  the  pressure  of 
newly-formed  bile  pressing  on  that  previously  in  the  ducts,  and  this 
is  assisted  by  the  contraction  of  the  plain  muscular  fibres  of  the 
larger  ducts  and  gall-bladder,  which  occurs  when  the  food  enters  the 
duodenum.  In  cases  of  obstruction,  as  by  a  gall-stone,  in  the  ducts, 
this  action  becomes  excessive,  and  gives  rise  to  the  intense  pain 
known  as  hepaiic  colic 

Many  eholagogtiea  (bUe-drivers),  such  as  calomel,  act  on  the  bile- 
expelling  mechanism  and  increase  the  peristalsis  of  the  muscular 
tissue ;  they  do  not  really  cause  an  increased  formation  of  bile. 

Jatindioe. — ^The  commonest  form  of  jaundice  is  produced  by 
obstruction  in  the  bUe-ducts  preventing  the  bile  entering  the 
intestina  A  very  small  amount  of  obstruction,  for  instance,  a 
plug  of  DQUcus  produced  in  excess  owing  to  inflammatory  processes, 
will  often  be  sufficient,  as  the  bile  is  secreted  at  comparatively  low 
pressure.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  faeces  are  whitish  or  clay 
coloured,  and  the  bile  passing  backwards  into  the  lymph,*  enters 
the  blood  and  is  thus  distributed  over  the  body,  causing  a  yellow 
tint  in  the  skin  and  mucous  membranes,  and  colouring  the  urine. 

In  some  cases  of  jaundice,  however  (e.g,,  produced  by  various 
poisons),  there  is  no  obvious  obstruction;  the  causes  of  non- 
obstructive, or  blood-jaundice,  form  a  pathological  problem  of  some 
interest     Some  years  ago  it  was  believed  that  the  bile  pigment  was 

*  Hie  absorption  \b  bv  the  lymph,  because  if  jaundice  is  produced  in  an 
animal  by  ligature  of  the  bile  duct,  it  will  cease  when  the  thoracic  duct  is  tied« 
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actually  produced  in  the  blood.  But  all  recent  work  shows  that  the 
liver  is  the  only  place  where  production  of  bile  occurs,  and  that  in  all 
cases  of  so-called  non-obstructive  jaundice,  the  bile  is  absorbed  from 
the  liver.  There  may  be  obstruction  present  in  the  smaller  ducts,  or 
the  functions  of  the  liver  may  be  so  upset  that  the  bile  passes  into 
the  lymph  even  when  there  is  no  obstruction. 

The  Glyoogenio  Function  of  the  liver. 

The  important  fact  that  the  liver  normally  forms  sugar,  or  a 
substance  readily  convertible  into  it,  was  discovered  by  Claude 
Bernard  in  the  following  way:  He  fed  a  dog  for  seven  days  with  food 
containing  a  large  quantity  of  sugar  and  starch;  and,  as  might  be 
expected,  found  sugar  in  both  the  portal  and  hepatic  blood.  But 
when  this  dog  was  ted  with  meat  only,  to  his  surprise,  sugar  was  still 
found  in  the  blood  of  the  hepatic  veins.  Sepeated  experiments  gave 
invariably  the  same  result ;  no  sugar  was  found,  under  a  meat  diet, 
in  the  portal  vein,  if  care  were  taken,  by  applying  a  ligature  on  it  at 
the  transverse  fissure,  to  prevent  reflux  of  blood  from  the  hepatic 
venous  system.  Bernard  found  sugar  also  in  the  substance  of  the 
liver.  It  thus  seemed  certain  that  the  liver  formed  sugar^even  when, 
from  the  absence  of  carbohydrates  in  the  food,  none  could  have  been 
brought  directly  to  it  from  the  stomach  or  intestines. 

Bernard  found,  subsequently,  that  a  liver,  removed  from  the 
body,  and  from  which  all  sugar  had  been  completely  washed  away  by 
injecting  a  stream  of  water  through  its  blood-vesseLs,  contained  sugar 
in  abundance  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  hours.  This  post-mortem  pro- 
duction of  sugar  was  a  fact  which  could  only  be  explained  on  the 
supposition  that  the  liver  contained  a  substance  readily  convertible 
into  sugar;  and  this  theory  was  proved  to  be  correct  by  the  dis- 
covery of  a  substance  in  the  liver  allied  to  starch,  and  now  termed 
glycogen  or  animal  starch.  We  are  thus  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
glycogen  is  formed  first  and  stored  in  the  liver  cells,  and  that  the 
sugar,  when  present,  is  the  result  of  its  transformation. 

Sou/rce  of  Glycogen. — Although  the  greatest  amount  of  glycogen 
is  produced  by  the  liver  upon  a  diet  of  starch  or  sugar,  a  certain 
quantity  is  produced  upon  a  protein  diet.  It  must,  then,  be  produced 
by  protoplasmic  activity  within  the  cells.  The  glycogen  when  stored 
in  the  liver  cells  may  readily  be  demonstrated  in  sections  of  liver 
containing  it  by  its  reaction  (red  colour)  with  iodine,  and  moreover, 
when  the  hardened  sections  are  soaked  in  water  to  dissolve  out 
the  glycogen,  the  protoplasm  of  the  cell  may  be  so  vacuolated  as  to 
appear  little  more  than  a  framework.  In  the  liver  of  a  hibernating 
frog  the  amoimt  of  glycogen  stored  up  in  the  liver  cells  is  very 
considerable. 
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Av0raff€  Amount  of  Qlyeogen  m  the  Lwer  of  Dogs  under  variofis  Diets  (Pavy). 

Amount  of 
Diet.  Qlyoogen  in  Liver. 

Animal  food 7*19  per  cent 

Animal  food  with  sugar  (about  Hb-  of  sugar  daily)   .     14*5  .       », 

Vegetable  diet  (potatoes,  with  bread  or  barley-xneal) .    17*28       „ 

The  dependence  of  the  formation  of  glycogen  on  the  kind  of  food 
taken  is  also  well  shown  by  the  following  results,  obtained  by  the 
same  experimenter: — 

Average  Quantify  of  Qlyeogen  found  in  the  IJioeT  ofRctbhite  after  Fasting^  and 

after  a  Diet  of  Starch  and  Sugar  respectively. 

Average  Amount  of 
01yc(^n  in  Liver. 

After  iastinff  for  three  days Practically  absent 

„    diet  of  starch  and  grape-sugar     .        •        .    15*4  per  cent 
9,         99     cane  sugar 16*9        „ 

The  diet  most  favourable  to  the  production  of  a  large  amount  of 
glycogen  is  a  mixed  diet  contaming  a  large  amount  of  carbohydrate, 
but  with  some  protein.  It  is  also  possible  that  fats  may  form  a 
source  of  glycogen,  in  virtue  of  the  glycerin  they  contain. 

Degtination  qf  Glycogen. — There  are  two  chief  theories  as  to  the 
destination  of  the  hepatic  glycogen.  (1)  That  the  glycogen  is  con- 
verted into  sugar  during  Ufe  by  the  agency  of  an  enzyme  (lwer 
dtastoM  or  glyeogenase)  found  in  the  liver;  and  that  the  sugar  is 
conveyed  away  by  the  blood  of  the  hepatic  veins,  to  undergo  com- 
bustion in  the  tissues.  (2)  That  the  conversion  into  sugar  only  occurs 
after  death,  and  that  during  life  glycogen  is  transformed  into  fat. 

The  first  view  is  that  of  Claude  Beimard,  and  has  been  adopted  by 
the  majority  of  physiologists  The  second  view  is  that  of  Pavy: 
he  denies  that  the  liver  is  a  sugar-forming  organ,  he  regards  it  as  a 
sugar-destroying  organ;  the  sugar  is  stored  as  animal  starch,  but 
never  again  leaves  the  liver  as  sugar  during  life.  He  has  been  unable 
to  find  more  sugar  in  the  hepatic  blood  than  in  the  portal  blood. 
Other  observers  have  found  an  increase  in  the  sugar  of  the  blood 
leaving  the  liver,  but  the  accurate  estimation  of  sugar  in  a  fluid  rich 
in  proteins  is  a  matter  of  great  difficulty.  Even  if  the  increase  is  so 
small  as  hardly  to  be  detected,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
whole  blood  of  the  body  passes  through  the  liver  about  once  a 
minute,  so  that  a  very  small  increase  each  time  would  mount  up  to 
a  large  total. 

Pavy  furthei  denies  that  the  poet-Tn/yrtem  formation  of  sugar  from 
glycogen  that  occurs  in  an  excised  liver  is  a  true  picture  of  what 
occurs  during  life,  but  is  due  to  an  enzyme  which  is  only  formed  after 
death.  During  life,  he  regards  the  glycogen  as  a  source  of  other  sub- 
stances, such  as  fat  and  protein.    It  is  certainly  a  fact  that  increase 
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of  carbohydrate  food  leads  to  the  formation  of  fat  in  the  body  and  in 
the  liyer-cell&  In  support  of  the  theory  that  glycogen  may  also  con- 
tribute to  the  formation  of  proteins,  he  has  shown  that  many  proteins 
contain  a  carbohydrate  radical 

The  prevalent  opinion  is  that  the  liyer-cells  may  be  able  to  con- 
vert part  of  the  store  of  glycogen  into  fat ;  part  also  of  the  sugar 
formed  from  glycogen  may  unite  with  protein  to  form  a  gluco- 
protein;  but  most  of  the  glycogen  leaves  the  liver  as  sugar 
(dextrose),  so  justifying  the  name  (literally,  mother-substance  of 
sugar)  given  to  it  by  Bernard. 

Diabetes. — In  certain  disorders  of  metabolism,  excess  of  sugar 
occurs  in  the  blood,  and  leaves  the  body  by  the  urine  (glycosuria). 
Under  normal  circumstances,  the  transformation  of  the  hepatic 
glycogen  into  sugar  is  a  sufficiently  slow  process  to  keep  the  sugar 
in  the  blood  at  such  a  low  percentage  that  glycosuria  does  not  occur. 
Glycosuria  takes  place  when  the  transformation  of  glycogen  into 
sugar  is  excessive,  as  in  puncture  diabetes,  described  below. 

"Alimentary  glycosuria"  is  usually  a  temporary^ condition,  in 
which  either  the  diet  contains  too  much  carbohydrate  for  the  liver  to 
store  as  glycogen,  or  else  the  liver  is  comparatively  inactive  and 
incapable  of  dealing  with  the  usual  carbohydrate  supply.  This  state 
of  things  may  be  remedied  by  reducing  the  amount  of  carbohydrate 
ingested,  or  by  improving  the  condition  of  the  Uver.  The  normal 
"  assimilation  limit "  for  dextrose  in  man  given  in  one  dose  by  the 
mouth  is  about  200  grammes. 

We  must,  however,  remember  that  sugar  is  not  poured  into  the 
blood  to  accumulate  there,  but  is  removed  by  the  muscular  and  other 
tissues  which  the  blood  traverses,  and  is  there  burnt  to  serve  as  a 
source  of  energy ;  if  the  tissues  aire  unable  to  utilise  the  sugar  in 
this  way,  it  accumulates  in  the  blood  and  overflows  into  the  urine ; 
this  is  the  usual  condition  in  the  disease  called  diabetes  mellitus  in 
man;  and  a  similar  condition  may  be  produced  in  animals  by 
removal  of  the  pancreas.  Many  cases  of  diabetes  mellitus  in  man 
are  due  to  disease  of  the  pancreas.  In  many  cases  the  diabetic 
condition  may  be  removed  by  rigid  abstention  from  starchy  and 
saccharine  food.  In  other  cases  diet  makes  little  or  no  difference ; 
in  this  condition  the  sugar  must  come  from  the  metabolism  of  the 
protein  constituents  of  protoplasm ;  40  per  cent,  or  more  of  the  kata- 
bolised  protein  may  leave  the  body  as  sugar,  certain  of  its  cleavage 
products  (for  instance,  alanine,  see  p.  615)  acting  as  intermediate 
substances  in  sugar  formation.  This  serious  condition  is  analogous  to 
what  can  be  produced  artificially  by  the  poison  known  as  phloridzin, 
and  is  possibly  produced  in  man  by  some  poison  acting  in  a  similar  way. 

The  principal  ways  in  which  diabetes  may  be  produced  are : — 

(1)  By  diabetic  ptmcture, — Claude  Bernard  was  the  first  to  show 
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that  injury  to  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle  in  the  r^on  of  the  vaso- 
motor centre  leads  to  glycosuria.  In  man,  also,  disease  of  the  bulb  is 
frequently  associated  with  glycosuria.  These  observations  led  to  the 
erroneous  conclusion  that  diabetes  is  always  of  nervous  origin.  The 
diabetes  produced  in  this  way  cannot  be  the  result  of  vaso-motor 
disturbances,  but  is  due  to  an  influence  on  the  glycogenolytic  nervous 
mechanism  (see  p.  541),  and  the  glycosuria  only  occurs  when  the 
liver  has  within  it  a  store  of  glycogen. 

(2)  By  eoUirpation  of  the  paricreas, — Minkowski  and  v.  Mering 
in  1889  showed,  that  complete  extirpation  of  the  pancreas  produces 
in  animals  a  diabetic  condition,  even  if  no  carbohydrate  food  is 
contained  in  the  diet.  The  disease  terminates  fatally  within  a  few 
weeks.  If  the  removal  is  not  complete,  the  intensity  of  the  glyco- 
suria depends  upon  the  amount  of  pancreatic  tissue  left  behind. 
One-fourth  to  a  fifth  of  the  gland  is  usually  sufficient  to  prevent  the 
occurrence  of  the  diabetic  state.  It  does  not  depend  on  the  connec- 
tion of  the  pancreas  with  the  intestine,  and  this  proves  that  the 
suppression  of  pancreatic  juice  is  not  the  cause  of  the  diabetes.  The 
same  conclusion  was  reached  in  other  experiments  in  which  the 
gland  ducts  were  occluded  by  paraffin  wax ;  no  glycosuria  resulted. 
Moreover,  the  effect  of  pancreatic  extirpation,  so  far  as  diabetes  is 
concerned,  can  be  prevented  by  grafting  a  portion  of  the  pancreas 
into  the  abdominal  wall,  or  even  under  the  skin.  It  is  therefore 
believed  that  the  pancreas  forms  an  internal  secretion,  in  addition  to 
its  external  secretion  or  pancreatic  juice.  The  former  passes  into 
the  blood  and  plays  an  essential  part  in  carbohydrate  metabolism. 

The  islets  of  langerhans  have  by  many  been  held  responsible  for 
this  portion  of  the  duties  of  the  pancreas.  The  evidence  in  favour  of 
this  view  is  that  in  human  diabetes  the  islets  are  frequently 
degenerated,  atrophied,  or  even  absent ;  in  animals,  ligature  of  the 
pancreatic  ducts  leads  to  atrophy  of  the  pancreatic  acini,  but  not  of 
the  islets,  and  under  those  conditions  no  glycosuria  occurs. 

This  view  may  be  accepted  with  considerable  confidence,  for  the 
observations  of  certain  investigators  that  the  islets  merely  represent 
a  stage  in  the  development  of  the  ordinary  acini,  have  been 
disproved  or  at  any  rate  discredited. 

We  have  seen  that  in  diabetes,  the  power  of  the  tissue  cells  to 
bum  sugar  is  lessened;  nevertheless,  other  diseases  in  which 
diminished  oxidation  occurs  are  not  necessarily  accompanied  with 
glycosuria.  The  difficulty  in  diabetes  probably  lies  in  an  impair- 
ment of  the  capacity  of  the  cells  of  the  body  to  prepare  the  sugar 
for  oxidation.  In  this  process  the  sugar  or  its  derivative  glycuronic 
acid  is  split  into  smaller  molecules,  and  ultimately  into  water  and 
carbon  dioxide.  If  two  hydrogen  atoms  in  the  CH2OH  group  of 
dextrose  are  replaced^by  one  of  oxygen,  we  obtain  glycuronic  acid. 
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This  oxidation  is  readily  brought  about  in  the  body,  and  glycuronic 
acid  is  usually  found  in  diabetic  urine ;  but  the  further  oxidation  into 
water  and  carbon  dioxide  is  a  more  difficult  task,  because  it  involves 
the  disruption  of  the  linkage  of  the  carbon  atoms.  Possibly  it  is 
here  that  the  internal  secretion  of  the  pancreas  comes  in. 

Cohnheim  discovered  that  muscle  by  itself  and  that  an  extract  of 
pancreas  by  itself  have  very  little  effect  in  destroying  sugar  at  body 
temperature;  but  if  a  mixture  is  made  of  surviving  muscle,  pan- 
creatic extract,  and  sugar,  the  last-named  substance  rapidly  dis- 
appears. Several  observers  have  confirmed  this  observation,  but 
others  attribute  it  to  bacterial  action ;  according  to  this  view,  the 
pancreas  forms  a  substance  which  activates  the  glycolytic  (sugar- 
destroying)  enzyme  of  muscular  tissue.  The  activating  substance 
is  not  an  enzyme,  because  the  pancreatic  extract  does  not  lose  this 
property  when  it  is  boiled. 

Levene,  like  others,  finds  that  sugar  disappears  when  mixed  with  muscle  and 
pancreatic  extract,  but  he  does  not  regard  this  as  glycolysis  in  the  usual  accepta- 
tion of  the  word,  namely,  combustion  into  carbonic  acid  and  water.  He  considers 
that  the  sugar  disappears  because  its  molecules  are  condensed  into,  a  heavier 
carbohydrate,  and  states  that  the  sugar  can  once  more  be  recovered  from  the 
mixture  after  hydrolysis  with  acid.  If  this  is  confirmed  the  view  above  advanced 
will  need  revision,  and  the  action  of  the  pancreatic  hormone  is  best  explained,  as 
suffg^sted  on  the  next  page,  as  antagonistic  to  that  of  adrenaline.  Of  all  the  tissue 
cells  examined  by  Levene,  the  leucocytes  alone  were  found  to  possess  real 
glycolytic  power,  lactic  acid  being  an  intermediate  stage  before  the  final  products 
(carbonic  acid  and  water)  are  reached. 

(3)  By  administration  qf  phioridzin.  —  Many  drugs  produce 
temporary  glycosuria;  some,  such  as  morphine,  may  act  on  the 
diabetic  nerve-centre;  others,  such  as  anaesthetics  and  carbon 
monoxide,  may  upset  the  balance  between  the  blood-gases,  and  thus 
affect  tissue  respiration  and  lead  to  an  accumulation  of  sugar  in  the 
blood.  The  most  potent  poison  in  producing  a  diabetic  state  is, 
however,  phloridzin,  which  is  a  glucoside,  but  the  sugar  passed  in  the 
urine  is  far  too  great  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  small  amount  of 
sugar  derivable  from  the  drug.  Besides  that,  phloretin,  a  derivative 
of  phloridzin,  free  from  sugar,  produces  the  same  result& 

Phloridzin  produces  diabetes  in  starved  animals,  or  in  those  in 
which  any  carbohydrate  store  must  have  been  got  rid  of  by  the 
previous  administration  of  the  same  drug.  Phloridzin-diabetes  is 
therefore  analogous  to  those  intense  forms  of  diabetes  in  man  in  which 
the  sugar  must  be  derived  from  protein  metabolism.  The  increase  in 
protein  metabolism  is  signalised  by  the  rise  in  the  output  of  nitrogen ; 
in  these  cases  the  ratio  of  dextrose  to  nitrogen  in  the  urine  is  36  : 1. 
If  such  a  ratio  occurs  in  man  on  a  diet  free  from  carbohydrates^  a 
serious  condition  is  revealed ;  Graham  Lusk  calls  it  the  "  fatal  ratio." 

A  puzzling  feature  is  the  absence  of  an  increase  of  free  si^ar  in 
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the  blood ;  if  the  phloridzin  is  directly  injected  into  one  renal  artery, 
sugar  rapidly  appears  in  the  secretion  of  that  kidney ;  some  explain 
this  by  supposing  that  the  sugar  is  formed  within  the  kidney  cells 
from  some  substance  in  the  blood,  possibly  protein ;  whereas  others 
consider  that  the  kidney  is  rendered  so  permeable  to  sugar,  that  the 
percentage  in  the  blood  is  kept  at  a  low  figure.  This  view  is  sup- 
ported by  Underhiirs  recent  work :  he  has  shown  that  in  dogs  and 
rabbits,  if  the  renal  structures  are  ligatured,  or  the  kidney  injured 
by  sodium  tartrate,  the  secretion  of  urine  ceases,  and  after  the 
administration  of  phloridzin,  the  sugar  in  the  blood  rises  consider- 
ably over  the  normal. 

(4)  By  administration  of  adrenaline, — ^This  drug  also  produces  a 
diabetic  condition,  but  in  this  case  there  is  excess  of  sugar  in  the 
blood  also.  Recent  research  indicates  that  adrenaline  produces  an 
increased  discharge  of  sugar  from  the  liver,  and  that  under  normal 
conditions  this  is  r^ulated  by  an  antagonistic  hormone  present 
in  the  internal  secretion  of  the  pancreas. 

Qlycogenolytio  Nervea — The  disappearance  of  glycogen  from 
the  liver  cells  after  the  stimulation  of  the  splanchnic  nerves  can 
be  seen  histologically.  This  is  due  to  a  direct  influence  of  the  nerves 
on  the  liver  cells,  for  the  effect  is  obtained  after  the  circulation  is 
stopped  by  ligature  of  the  aorta  and  portal  vein. 

The  most  complete  work  on  this  subject  is  that  by  J.  J.  R  Macleod, 
who  finds  that  the  glycogenolytic  fibres  (the  action  of  which  is  to 
increase  the  sugar  in  the  blood  at  the  expense  of  the  hepatic  glycogen) 
are  demonstrable  with  certainty  only  in  the  case  of  the  greater 
splanchnic  nerves.  If  it  occurs  as  the  result  of  vagus  stimulation 
(as  Bernard  stated),  it  is  due  to  the  asphyxia  which  is  produced ;  if 
precautions  are  taken  to  prevent  asphyxia,  no  increase  of  the 
blood  sugar  is  found.  In  asphyxia  it  is  increase  of  carbonic  acid, 
and  not  loss  of  oxygen,  which  produces  the  glycosuric  condition,  and 
the  former  gas  probably  acts  directly  on  the  liver  cells  themselves. 

The  Liver  and  Fat  Metabolism. 

The  work  of  Loathes,  Hartley,  and  others  has  shown 
that  the  liver  has  an  important  use  in  the  preparation  of  fats  for 
.their  final  disintegration  into  carbonic  acid  and  water.  The  fat 
stored  in  adipose  tissue  must  first  be  transported  into  the  blood- 
stream ;  the  lipase  found  in  connective  tissue  liberates  the  glycerin 
and  fatty  acids,  and  thus  renders  such  transportation  possible.  It 
is  first  taken  to  the  liver,  where  it  can  be  easily  detected,  but  not  in 
other  organs,  and  the  rupture  of  the  lon^  carbon  chains  of  the  fatty 
acid  benns:  it  is  first  desaturated  and  then  broken  up  into  lower 
fatty  acids  such  as  caproic  and  butyric.    The  unsaturated  products 
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which  are  next  found  in  the  cells  of  other  organs  throughout  the 
body  disintegrate,  probably  where  the  unsaturated  links  have  been 
introduced,  and  the  lower  acids  so  formed  by  successive  oxidations 
break  down  to  molecules  of  the  size  of  acetic  acid,  and  are  lastly 
completely  burnt  to  carbonic  acid  and  water. 

Acidoeda — This  condition  is  seen  in  diabetes;  poisonous  acids 
in  the  blood  produce  a  state  of  coma,  or  deep  unconsciousness,  which 
may  finally  cause  deatL  For  a  diabetic  is  not  only  unable  to  burn 
and  80  utilise  carbohydrate,  but  he  fails  in  a  similar  way  in  Mf 
utilisation  of  fat.  Butyric  acid  and  /Q-hydroxybutyric  acid  are  prob- 
ably normal  intermediate  products  in  fat  katabolism,  but  a  healthy 
man  on  a  normal  diet  is  able  still  further  to  oxidise  them  into 
carbonic  acid  and  water.  But  on  an  abnormal  diet,  for  instance, 
when  carbohydrate  food  is  absent,  fat-cleavage  largely  stops  short 
at  the  hydroxybutyric  acid  stage;  consequently  this  and  possibly 
other  related  fatty  acids  accumulate  and  cause  acidosis ;  this  condi- 
tion is  increased  the  more  fat  is  given  in  the  food,  and  the  acidosis 
of  diabetes  is  similarly  increased  by  fatty  food.  These  poisonous 
acids  were  once  believed  to  originate  from  proteins;  if  Uiat  weie 
so  there  ought  to  be  an  increase  of  other  protein  katabolites  in 
the  urine,  which  there  is  not.  The  acids  decrease  the  alkalinity  and 
carbonic  acid  of  the  blood,  and  the  ammonia  of  the  urine  is  inc]?6ased ; 
this  indicates  an  attempt  of  the  body  to  neutralise  the  acids.. 

The  hydroxybutyric  acid  does  not  pass  entirely  unchanged  into 
the  urine.  /3-Hydroxybutyric  acid  is  CH3 .  CHOH  .  CHg .  COOH. 
By  oxidation,  the  two  hydrogen  atoms  in  thick  type  are  removed 
to  form  water,  and  this  leaves  CH3 .  CO .  CHg .  COOH,  which  is  aceto- 
acetic  acid:  when  the  COO  in  thick  type  is  removed  we  get 
acetone  (CHg .  CO .  CH3),  which  gives  the  breath  and  urine  of  such 
patients  an  apple-like  smelL 

In  these  changes  the  liver  plays  an  important  part  by  means 
of  certain  enzymes  which  Dakin  has  proved  to  exist.  One  enzyme, 
called  ^'hydroxyhutyrase,  is  an  oxidase;  it  oxidises  the  /8-hydroxy- 
butyric  into  aceto-acetic  acid,  and  its  action  is  increased  by  the 
addition  of  blood  or  oxyhsemoglobin,  which  furnishes  the  necessary 
oxygen.  It  probably  is  active  in  health  as  well  as  in  disease,  the 
aceto-acetic  acid  being  finally  burnt  into  carbonic  acid  and  water. 
The  other  enzyme  which  forms  acetone  is  not  an  oxidative  one,  and 
acetone  formation  probably  never  occurs  in  the  healthy  state. 

Pat  Synthesis. — So  much  for  the  relationship  of  the  liver  to  fat 
katabolism ;  but  it  appears  that  the  liver  is  also  important  in  the 
building  up  of  fats,  especially  of  those  complex  fats  called  phospha- 
tides. It  is,  however,  possible  that  this  is  not  exclusively  the  property 
of  liver  cells :  when  once  the  desaturated  acids  are  supplied  by  the 
liver,  each  organ  can  make  its  own  phosphatides  for  itself. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI 

THB  ABSORPTION  OF  FOOD 

Food  is  digested  in  order  that  it  may  be  absorbed.  It  is  absorbed  in 
order  that  it  may  be  assimilated,  that  is,  become  an  integral  part  of 
the  living  material  of  the  body.  The  digested  food  thus  diminishes 
in  quantity  as  it  passes  along  the  alimentary  canal,  and  the  fseces 
contain  the  undigested  or  indigestible  residue. 

In  the  mouth  and  CBSophagus  the  thickness  of  the  epithelium  and 
the  quick  passage  of  the  food  through  these  parts  reduce  absorption 
to  a  minimum.  Absorption  takes  pkce  very  slightly  in  the  stomach. 
The  most  recent  observations  show  that  water  is  not  absorbed 
in  the  stomach,  but  alcohol  is  absorbed  to  some  extent.  Salts 
also  do  not  seem  to  be  absorbed  unless  present  in  great  concentra- 
tions, such  as  do  not  occur  in  normal  diets ;  sugar  is  absorbed  with 
difficulty.  The  small  intestine,  with  its  folds  and  villi  to  increase  its 
surface,  is  the  great  place  for  absorption.*  Absorption  begins  in  the 
duodenum,  and  the  products  of  digestion  have  largely  disappeared  by 
the  time  the  intestinal  contents  reach  the  ileo-caecal  valve  at  the 
commencement  of  the  large  intestine ;  in  the  large  intestine,  absorp- 
tion (mainly  of  water)  occurs  also,  but  to  a  less  extent. 

Foods  such  as  water  and  soluble  salts  like  sodium  chloride  are 
absorbed  unchanged.  The  organic  foods  are,  however,  considerably 
changed,  colloid  materials  such  as  starch  and  protein  being  converted 
respectively  into  the  diffusible  materials  sugar  and  amino-acids. 

There  are  two  channels  of  absorption,  the  blood-vessels  (portal 
tributaries)  and  the  lymphatic  vessels  or  lacteals.  In  general  terms, 
the  proteins  and  carbohydrates  are  absorbed  by  the  blood-vessels, 
and  the  fats  by  the  lacteids. 

Diffusion  and  osmosis  do  occur  in  the  intestine,  for  if  a  strong 
solution  of  salt  is  introduced  into  a  loop  of  intestine,  there  is  a  flow 
of  water  into  the  loop,  owing  to  the  high  osmotic  pressure  of  the  salt ; 
at  the  same  time  some  of  the  salt  diffuses  into  the  blood  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  diffusion.  But  if  some  of  the  animal's  own  serum 
is  introduced  into  the  loop,  it  also  is  absorbed,  although  it  has  the 

*  The  superficial  area  of  the  small  intestine,  if  it  uras  fiat,  is  about  1  *5  square 
metres.    This  by  the  presence  of  the  villi  is  increased  to  about  42  square  metres. 
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same  osmotic  pressure  and  concentration  as  the  animal's  blood.  This 
experiment  alone  shows  us  that  known  physical  laws  will  not  com- 
pletely explain  absorption.  In  fact,  absorption  is  a  subject  upon 
which  we  can  speak  with  little  certainty^  the  energy  that  controls 
it  is  doubtless  some  form  of  imbibitioD,  and  resides  in  the  living 
epithelium;  for  if  the  epithelium  is  injured  or  destroyed  by  the 
action  of  such  a  poison  as  sodium  fluoride,  absorption  almost  ceases, 
and  what  does  occur  follows  the  laws  of  osqiosis  and  difPiision. 

A  marked  feature  during  absorption  is  the  increased  activity  of 
the  lymphocytes  which  lie  beneath  the  epithelium ;  the  number  of 
these  cells  in  the  blood  increases  markedly ;  it  may  be  even  doubled. 
It  has,  therefore,  been  surmised  that  these  cells  share  in  the  work  of 
transporting  absorbed  materials. 

Absorption  of  Carbohydrates. — ^Though  the  sugar  formed  from 
starch  by  ptyalin  and  amylopsin  is  maltose,  that  found  in  the  blood 
is  glucose.  Under  normal  circumstances  little,  if  any,  is  absorbed  by 
the  lacteals.  The  glucose  is  formed  from  the  maltose  by  the  succus 
entericus,  aided  by  the  action  of  the  epithelial  cells  through  which  it 
passes.  Cane  sugar  and  milk  sugar  are  also  converted  into  mono- 
saccharides before  absorption. 

The  carbohydrate  food  which  enters  the  blood  as  glucose  is  taken 
to  the  liver,  and  there  stored  up  in  the  form  of  glycogen — a  reserve 
store  of  carbohydrate  material  for  the  future  needs  of  the  body. 
Glycogen,  however,  is  found  in  animals  who  take  no  carbohydrate 
fooid.  It  must,  then,  be  formed  by  the  protoplasmic  activity  of  the 
liver  cells  from  their  protein  constituents  (see  preceding  chapter). 
Monosaccharides  (and  especially  glucose)  are  the  only  sugars  from  which 
the  Uver  is  capable  of  forming  glycogen.  If  other  carbohydrates  such 
as  cane  sugar  or  lactose  are  injected  into  the  blood-stream  direct,  they 
are  unaltered  by  the  liver,  and  finally  leave  the  body  by  the  urina 

Absorption  of  Proteins. — It  is  possible  for  the  alimentary  canal 
to  absorb  soluble  protein  in  an  imchanged  condition.  Thus,  after 
taking  a  large  number  of  eggs,  egg-albumin  is  found  in  the  urine. 
Patients  fed  per  rectum  derive  some  nourishment  from  protein  food, 
although  proteolytic  enzymes  are  absent  from  that  part  of  the 
intestina  But  such  occurrences  are  exceptional;  they  are  merely 
illustrations  of  the  fact  that  under  unusual  conditions  certain  parts 
of  the  body  can  rise  to  the  occasion  and  perform  unusual  feat& 

The  normal  course  of  events  is  that  the  food  proteins  are  broken 
up  into  their  constituent  amino-acids,  and  it  is  in  this  form  that 
they  are  absorbed.  If  an  animal  receives,  instead  of  protein  the 
final  cleavage  products  of  pancreatic  digestion,  it  continues  to 
maintain  its  nitrogenous  equilibrium;  that  is  to  say,  the  cells  of 
the  body  are  able  to  synthesise  tissue-proteins  from  the  fragments  of 
the  food  proteina 
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It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  find  the  amino-acids  in  the  blood 
during  absorption,  for  several  reasons:  (1)  the  absorption  during 
any  given  time  is  slow,  and  the  products  are  diluted  with  the  whole 
volume  of  the  blood ;  (2)  the  presence  of  coagulable  proteins  in  the 
blood  in  large  quantity  renders  a  search  for  the  amino-acids  difficult ; 
and  (3)  when  the  amino-acids  get  into  the  blood  they  do  not 
accumulate  there,  but  are  rapidly  removed  by  the  cells  of  the 
tissues.  In  spite  of  these  difficulties,  Leathes,  Howell,  and,  later, 
Folin  have  succeeded  in  demonstrating  that  during  absorption  the 
non-protein  (that  is,  the  amino-acid)  nitrogen  of  the  blood  increases. 
The  hypothesis  that  proteins  are  synthesised  during  absorption  in 
the  intestinal  wall  from  amino-acids  was  for  long  held  by  Abder- 
halden,  but  in  view  of  these  researches,  he  has  finally  aban- 
doned it. 

We  have  now  a  rational  explanation  of  why  it  is  that  the 
organism  can  construct  the  proteins  peculiar  to  itself  and  maintain 
its  chemical  individuality,  adthough  the  food  taken  varies  so  widely 
in  composition. 

If  a  man  wants  to  build  a  house  from  the  bricks  of  another 
previously  built  house,  he  naturally  takes  the  latter  to  pieces  first, 
and  uses  the  bricks  most  suitable  for  his  purpose,  and  arranges  them 
m  a  different  way  to  their  previous  arrangement.  The  Germans 
have  recently  coined  the  expression  Bausteine  (or  building  stones) 
for  the  final  products  of  proteolysis  with  the  same  underlying  idea ; 
these  fragments  are  rearranged  by  the  tissue  cells  into  tissue- 
protein,  which  is  different  architecturally  from  the  food-protein. 

Abderhalden  has  published  a  very  striking  experiment  in  confirmation  of  this 
view.  He  collected  the  blood  of  a  horse,  separated  out  the  various  proteins  of  the 
plasma,  and  estimated  in  each  the  yield  of  certain  cleavage  products  (glutamic  acid 
and  tyrosine)  which  resulted  from  hydrolysis.  He  then  fed  the  horse  so  that  it 
formed  new  blood,  but  Uie  only  protein  given  was  gUadin,  a  vegetable  protein, 
which  is  remarkable  for  its  high  percentage  yield  (37*3)  of  glutamic  acid.  But  in 
the  regenerated  blood  proteins  the  peri'entage  yield  of  glutamic  acid  was  not 
increased  at  all ;  they  exactly  resembled  the  proteins  previously  present. 

It  is  a  fiir  cry  mm  the  highly  specialised  organism  of  the  horse  to  the  proto- 
plasm of  the  simple  mould  known  as  Aspergillus  niger ;  nevertheless,  the  same 
general  rule  holds;  the  protein  matter  present  yields  on  hydrolysis,  glycine, 
alamne,  leucine,  glutamic  and  aspartic  acids,  but  aromatic  products,  such  as 
tyrosine  and  phenylalanine,  were  not  discovered.  The  mould  was  then  cultivated 
on  media  of  widely  varying  composition,  but  the  protein  formed  in  the  living 
protoplasm  remained  constant  in  composition,  and  is  thus  independent  of  the 
composition  of  the  nutritive  medium. 

What,  then,  if  this  is  the  case,  would  be  the  fate  of  food  proteins  introduced 
directly  into  the  blood-stream  without  the  intervention  of  the  alimentary  digestive 
processes?  If  the  preliminary  cleavage  in  the  gastro-intestinal  tract  is  absol- 
utely necessary,  one  would  anticipate  that  a  foreign  food  protein  (such  as 
edestin  from  hemp  seed,  or  excelsin  from  Bmzil  nuts)  administered  by  intravenous 
or  intraperitoneal  injection  would  not  be  assimilated,  but  would  be  cast  out  of  the 
body  in  one  or  more  of  the  excretions.  But  Mendel  and  Rockwood  found  that 
they  were  not  eliminated  in  either  urine  or  bile.     In  some  cases,  a  proteose 
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was  found  in  small  quantities  in  the  luine,  but  the  greater  part  of  Ihe  protein 
administered  was  retained  in  the  body,  especially  ii  the  injection  was  slowly 
performed. 

The  fact  that  proteins  are  retained  after  this  method  of  administmtion  and 
apparently  used  in  the  body  does  not  reallr  militate  against  the  theory  that 
proteins  under  normal  conditions  are  more  or  less  completely  broken  down  in  the 
alimentary  tract  It  is  more  than  probable  that  cleavage  is  absolutely  necessary 
for  assimilation,  and  here  the  enzymes  present  in  the  tissue-cells  step  in ;  they  are 
capable  of  taking  the  place  of  the  pancreatic  trypsin  and  intestinal  erepsin  and 
domg  their  work.  The  presence  of  a  proteose  in  urine  in  some  of  Mendel  and 
Rockwood*s  experiments  points  in  this  direction,  and  this  view  is  supported  also 
by  Vemon*s  discovery  tnat  every  tissue  of  the  body  has  an  ereptk*  action, 
and  that  in  some  tissues  this  power  is  even  greater  than  in  the  intestinal  mucous 
membrane. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  all  the  buildmg  stones  of 
the  food-protein  are  utilised  in  this  way.  The  body  is  remarkable 
for  its  economical  use  of  the  tissue-proteins,  and  quite  a  small 
quantity  relatively  is  used  up  in  our  daily  activities,  and  so  repair 
is  only  necessary  to  the  same  small  extent  We  may  again  get 
some  assistance  from  our  example  of  the  man  building  a  housa 
When  he  takes  the  first  house  to  pieces,  there  will  be  a  lot  of 
useless  bricks  and  other  rubbish,  and  if  the  house  he  wants  to  build 
is  a  smaller  one  than  the  one  he  has  destroyed,  he  will  have  to  dis- 
card also  many  bricks  which  are  not  rubbish.  So  it  is  with  the 
fragments  of  the  food-protein,  which,  on  usual  diets,  are  more  abun- 
dant than  is  necessary  for  the  building  of  tissue-protein.  The  excess 
is  carried  to  the  liver,  where  the  amino-group  is  removed ;  this  is 
termed  dea midation :  the  nitrogenous  moiety  of  the  amino-acid  is 
then  converted  into  urea,  which  is  finally  discharged  from  the  body 
by  the  kidneys. 

It  should  be  further  noted  that  the  nitrogen  of  the  protein  is 
split  off  from  it  by  hydrolysis,  not  by  oxidation,  so  that  the  products 
of  breakdown  retain  almost  intact  the  previous  energy  of  the 
protein,  and  the  non-nitrogenous  residue  is  then  available  for  calorific 
processes  in  the  same  way  that  the  non-nitrogenous  foods  (carbo- 
hydrates and  fat)  are. 

To  continue  our  analogy  of  the  house-builder,  it  is  generally 
found  that  in  addition  to  the  building  stones  provided  from  the 
destruction  of  the  previous  house,  he  may  want  some  new  bricks 
altogether.  Is  this  a  possibility  in  the  body  ?  Again  recent  research 
answers  this  question  in  the  affirmative,  and  has  shown  that  the 
body-cells  possess  a  previously  unsuspected  power  of  syntheaising 
amino-acids  for  themselves.  We  shall  return  to  this  in  the 
chapter  on  metabolism. 

Absorption  of  Fats. — ^The '  fats  undergo  in  the  intestine  two 
changes :  one  a  physical  change  (emulsification),  the  other  a  chemical 
change  (saponification).    The  lymphatic  vessels  are  the  great  channels 
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for  fat  absorption,  and  their  name  lacteala  is  derived  from  the  milk- 
like  appearance  of  their  contents  (eAy/«)  during  the  absorption  of  fat. 
The  course  which  the 
minute  fat  -  globules  take 
may  be  studied  by  killing 
animals  at  varying  periods 
after  a  meal  of  fat,  and 
making  osmic  acid  micro- 
Bcopio  preparations  of  the 
villi.  Figs.  366  and  367 
illustrate  the  appearances 
observed. 

The  columnar  epithelium 
cells  become  first  filled  with 
fatty  globules    of    varying 
size,    which    are    generally 
larger  near  the  free  border. 
The  globules  pass  down  the 
cells,  the  larger  ones  break- 
ing  up  into  smaller  ones 
during   the   journey;    they 
are  then  transferred  to  the 
araosboid  cells  of  the  lym- 
^''''^t^n^^.X^^^l^-^^*'^^^'"^^^-    Phoid  tisBue  beneath :  these 
J' J>''"P';-«»':  f.  lymphc'ii.  In  1M  opubxiiiim |    ultimately    penetrate     into 
»n.u«T«.(B  i.™i«IS;:? '"^'"^*"«  "■""'"■    the   central   lacteal,   where 
.■    ,  ,,    .  they  either   disintegrate  or 

tZ  r^^A^^?^'^"  ""*"  '^"^  lympb-str^m.  The  globules  arl  by  this 
time  divided  into  unmeasurably  small  ones,  the  molecular  basis  of  chyle, 
ilie  chyle  enters  the  blood-atream  by 
the  thoracic  duct,  and  after  an  abun- 
dant fatty  meal  the  blood-plasma  is 
qiute  milky ;  the  fat  droplets  are  so 
small  that  they  circulate  without  hind- 
rance through  the  capillaries.  The  fat 
in  the  blood  after  a  meal  is  eventu- 
ally stored  up  especially  in  the  cells 
«  adipose  tissue.  It  must,  however, 
be  bome  in  mind  that  the  fat  of  the 
body  is  not  exclusively  derived  from 

the  fat  of  the  food,  but  it  may  origin-  "'"u'^- du"r„g ht^'iSJlSSn':' '^^X 
ate  from  carbohydrate,  and  according  ™™i.f^'.  mXi  (b"!  %&i 
v>  some  observers  from  protein  also. 

The  great  difficulty  in  fat  absorption  was  to  explain  how  the  fat 
Hfttgeta  into  the  columnar  epitheUum:  these  cells  will  not  take  up 
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other  particles,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  epithelial  ceUs  do  not 
protrude  pseudopodia  from  their  borders  (this,  however,  does  occur 
in  the  endoderm  of  some  of  the  lower  invertebrates) ;  moreover,  fat 
particles  have  never  been  seen  in  the  striated  border  of  the  cells. 

The  difficulty  has  now  been  solved.  Munk  and,  later,  Moore  and 
Bockwood,  showed  quite  conclusively  that  in  the  intestine  fat  is 
completely  broken  down  into  glycerin  and  fatty  acids ;  preliminary 
emulsification  is  advantageous  for  the  formation  of  these  substances, 
but  is  not  essential.  Fat,  therefore,  is  entirely  absorbed  as  glycerin 
and  fatty  acids;  the  latter,  however,  in  great  measure  are  first 
converted  into  soaps,  that  is,  compounds  of  the  fatty  acids  and 
alkalis.  These  soluble  cleavage  products  pass  readily  through  the 
striated  borders  of  the  intestinal  epithelial  cells;  and  these  cells 
perform  the  synthetic  act  of  building  them  into  fat  once  more,  the 
fat  so  formed  appearing  in  the  form  of  small  globules,  surrounding 
or  becoming  mixed  with  the  protoplasmic  granules  that  are  ordi- 
narily present.  Another  remarkable  fact  wluch  Munk  made  out  is 
that  after  feeding  an  animal  on  fatty  acids  the  chylo  contains  fat 
The  necessary  glycerin  must  have  been  formed  by  protoplasmic 
activity  during  absorption. 

Bile  aids  the  digestion  of  fat,  the  bile  salts  acting  in  the  same  way 
as  the  co-enzyme  of  pancreatic  lipase ;  bile  also  is  a  solvent  of  fatty 
acids,  and  it  probably  assists  fat  absorption  by  reducing  the  surface 
tension  of  the  intestinal  contents ;  membranes  moistened  with  bile 
allow  fatty  materials  to  pass  through  them  more  readily  than  would 
otherwise  be  the  case.  In  cases  of  disease  in  which  bile  is  absent 
from  the  intestines,  a  large  proportion  of  the  fat  in  the  food  passes 
into  the  faeces. 

The  fsBoes  on  an  ordinary  mixed  diet  contain  comparatively 
little  food  residues,  and  a  small  quantity  is  excreted  even  during 
starvation.  Yoit  and  Hermann  showed  independently  that  an 
intestinal  loop  which  had  been  emptied  and  separated  from  the 
rest  of  the  bowel  contained  a  few  days  later,  material  identical  with 
fsBces,  and  consisting  of  intestinal  juice,  desquamated  epithelium 
cells,  and  bacteria.  The  increase  in  the  amount  of  faeces  which 
occurs  when  food  is  taken,  even  when  the  food  is  free  from  cellulose, 
is  due  to  the  mechanical  and  chemical  stimulation  which  leads  to 
an  increase  in  the  succus  entericus,  and  in  the  shedding  of  epithelial 
cells.  The  faeces  contain  about  1  per  cent,  of  nitrogen,  but  this 
is  chiefly  contained  in  the  bodies  of  bacteria,  and  the  diaintegraled 
epithelial  cells.  Addition  of  protein  to  the  diet  makes  practically 
no  difference  to  the  nitrogen  in  the  faeces  under  normal  condition& 

The  addition  of  cellulose  to  the  diet  increases  the  bulk  of  the 
faeces,  partly  because  much  of  the  cellulose  is  excreted  unchanged, 
partly  because  it  stimulates  the  mucous  membrane  to  secrete  more 
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succufl  entericus,  and  finally  because  the  larger  food  residue  favours 
the  development  of  bacteria.  On  an  average,  from  one-third  to 
one-fifth  (varying  with  the  diet)  of  the  weight  of  dried  faeces 
consists  of  bacteria.  The  average  weight  of  dried  bacteria  excreted 
daily  is  8  grammes ;  this  contains  0*8  gramme  of  nitrogen,  or  about 
half  the  nitrogen  of  the  faeces.  Strasburger  estimated  that  about 
128,000,000,000,000  bacteria  are  evacuated  in  the  faeces  of  a  man 
every  day.    The  vast  majority  of  these  are  dead. 

When  cellulose  is  absent  from  the  diet,  the  faeces  contain  from 
65-75  per  cent,  of  water ;  the  dry  residue  contains  about  7  per  cent, 
of  nitrogen,  and  the  non-nitrogenous  material  consists  of  about 
equal  quantities  of  ash  and  sul^tances  soluble  in  ether,  with  small 
quantities  of  stercobilin  and  other'  bile  residues.  The  ash  contains 
mainly  calcium  phosphate,  with  small  amounts  of  iron  and 
magnesium.  The  ethereal  extract  contains  cholesterin,  lecithin,  fatty 
acids,  soaps,  and  a  very  small  amount  of  neutral  fat.  The  proteins 
are  chiefly  mucin  and  nucleo-protein,  and  are  derived  not  from  the 
food,  but  from  the  intestinal  wall,  or  are  contained  in  the  bacteria ; 
no  doubt  a  large  part  of  the  ethereal  extract  is  also  supplied  by 
the  bacteria. 

Cellulose  is  thus  the  only  important  constituent  of  the  food 
which  is  unaffected  by  the  digestive  juices,  although  a  variable 
amount,  which  is  largest  in  herbivorous  animals,  undergoes  bacterial 
decomposition.  The  presence  of  cellulose  also  interferes  with  the 
absorption  of  proteins,  for  the  digestive  juices  have  diflSculty  in 
penetrating  the  cellulose  membranes  of  vegetable  cells.  Thus  Yoit 
found  that  42  per  cent,  of  the  nitrogen  in  the  food  were  lost  in  the 
faeces  of  a  vegetarian.  This  is  due  solely  to  the  cellulose  and  not 
to  any  difference  in  the  digestibility  of  animal  and  vegetable  proteins, 
for  if  vegetable  food  is  finely  subdivided,  and  then  thoroughly  cooked 
and  softened,  this  loss  is  lessened,  and  if  vegetable  protein  is 
entirely  freed  from  cellulose,  it  is  as  thoroughly  absorbed  as  animal 
protein.  Fifteen  per  cent,  of  the  dry  substance  of  green  vegetables 
and  brown  bread,  20  per  cent,  of  carrots  and  turnips,  and  a  still 
larger  amount  of  beans  are  lost  in  the  faecal  residue. 

The  intestinal  contents  travel  more  rapidly  when  vegetables  are 
present,  for  the  indigestible  cellulose  stimulates  peristalsis,  and  there- 
fore a  large  quantity  of  water  escapes  absorption  in  the  colon.  Thus 
on  an  ordinary  mixed  diet  35  grammes  of  dry  substance  and  100 
grammes  of  water  are  daily  excreted  in  the  faeces,  whereas  on  a 
vegetable  diet  the  quantities  are  75  and  260  grammes  respectively. 


CHAPTER  XXXVII 

TUB  MECHANICAL   PROCESSES   OF  DIGESTION 

Under  this  head  we  shall  study  the  neuro-muscular  mechanism  of  the 
alimentary  canal,  which  has  for  its  object  the  onward  movement  of 
the  food,  and  its  thorough  admixture  with  the  digestive  juices.  We 
shall  therefore  have  to  consider  mastication,  deglutition,  the  move- 
ments of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  defsecation,  and  vomiting. 

Mastication. 

The  act  of  mastication  is  performed  by  the  biting  and  grinding 
movement  of  the  lower  range  of  teeth  against  the  upper.  The 
simultaneous  movements  of  the  tongue  and  cheeks  assist  partly  by 
crushing  the  softer  portions  of  the  food  against  the  hard  palate  and 
gums,  and  thus  supplement  the  action  of  the  teeth,  and  partly  by 
returning  the  morsels  of  food  to  the  teeth  again  and  again,  as 
they  are  squeezed  out  from  between  them,  until  they  have  been 
sufficiently  chewed. 

The  act  of  mastication  is  much  assisted  by  the  saliva,  and  the 
intimate  incorporation  of  this  secretion  with  the  food  is  called 
insalivatian. 

Mastication  is  much  more  thoroughly  performed  by  some  animals 
than  by  others.  Thus,  dogs  hardly  chew  their  food  at  all,  but  the 
oesophagus  is  protected  from  abrasion  by  a  thick  coating  of  very 
viscid  saliva  which  lubricates  the  pieces  of  rough  food. 

In  vegetable  feeders,  on  the  other  hand,  insalivation  is  a  much 
more  important  process.  This  is  especially  so  in  the  ruminants ;  in 
these  animals,  the  grass,  etc.,  taken,  is  hurriedly  swallowed,  and  passes 
into  the  first  compartment  of  their  four-chambered  stomach.  Later 
on,  it  is  returned  to  the  mouth  in  small  instalments  for  thorough 
mastication  and  insalivation;  this  is  the  act  of  rumination,  or 
"  chewing  the  cud " ;  the  food  is  then  once  more  swallowed,  and 
passes  on  to  the  digestive  regions  of  the  stomach. 

660 
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In  man,  mastication  is  also  an  important  process,  and  in  people 
wlio  have  lost  their  teeth  severe  dyspepsia  is  often  produced,  which 
can  be  cured  by  a  new  set  of  teeth. 

Dbglutition. 

When  properly  masticated,  the  food  is  transmitted  in  successive 
portions  to  the  stomach  by  the  act  of  deglutition  or  swallowing. 
This,  for  the  purpose  of  description,  may  be  divided  into  three  acts. 
In  the  first,  particles  of  food  collected  as  a  bolus  are  made  to  glide 
between  the  surface  of  the  tongue  and  the  palatine  arch,  till  they 
have  passed  the  anterior  arch  of  the  fauces ;  in  the  second,  the  morsel 
is  carried  through  the  pharynx;  and  in  the  third,  it  reaches  the 
stomach  through  the  oesophagus.  These  three  acts  follow  each  other 
rapidly.  (1)  The  first  act  is  voluntary,  although  it  is  usually  per- 
formed unconsciously;  the  morsel  of  food  when  sufficiently  masti- 
cated, is  pressed  between  the  tongue  and  palate,  by  the  agency  of  the 
muscles  of  the  former,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  force  it  back  to  the 
entrance  of  the  pharynx.  (2)  The  second  act  is  the  most  complicated, 
because  the  food  must  go  past  the  posterior  orifice  of  the  nose  and 
the  upper  opening  of  the  larynx  without  entering  them.  When  it 
has  been  brought,  by  the  first  act,  between  the  anterior  arches  of  the 
palate,  it  is  moved  onwards  by  the  movement  of  the  tongue  backwards, 
and  by  the  muscles  of  the  anterior  arches  contracting  on  it  and  then 
behind  it.  The  root  of  tho  tongue  being  retracted,  and  the  larynx 
being  raised  with  the  pharynx  and  carried  forwards  under  the  base 
of  the  tongue,  the  epiglottis  is  pressed  over  the  upper  opening  of  the 
larynx,  and  the  morsel  glides  past  it;  the  closure  of  the  glottis  is 
additionally  secured  by  the  simultaneous  contraction  of  its  own 
muscles :  so  that,  even  when  the  epiglottis  is  destroyed,  there  is  little 
danger  of  food  passing  into  the  larynx  so  long  as  its  muscles  can  act 
freely.  In  man,  and  some  other  animals,  the  epiglottis  is  not  drawn 
as  a  lid  over  the  larynx  during  swallowing.  At  the  same  time,  the 
raising  of  the  soft  palate,  so  that  its  posterior  edge  touches  the  back 
part  of  the  pharynx,  and  the  approximation  of  the  sides  of  the 
posterior  palatine  arch,  which  move  quickly  inwards  like  side  curtains, 
close  the  passage  into  the  upper  part  of  the  pharynx  and  the  posterior 
nares,  and  form  an  inclined  plane,  along  the  under  surface  of  which 
the  morsel  descends ;  then  the  pharynx,  raised  up  to  receive  it,  in  its 
turn  contracts,  and  forces  it  onwards  into  the  oesophagus.  The  passage 
of  the  bolus  of  food  through  the  three  constrictors  of  the  pharynx  is 
the  last  step  in  this  stage.  (3)  In  the  third  act,  in  which  the  food 
passes  through  the  oesophagus,  every  part  of  that  tube,  as  it  receives 
the  morsel  and  is  dilated  by  it,  is  stimulated  to  contract :  hence  an 
undulatory  or  peristaltic  contraction  of  the  oesophagus  occurs.  If  we 
snppose  the  bolus  to  be  at  one  particular  place  in  the  tube,  it  acts 
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stimulatingly  on  the  circular  muscular  fibres  behind  it,  and  inhibit- 
ingly  on  those  in  front ;  the  contraction  therefore  squeezes  it  into  the 
dilated  portion  of  the  tube  in  front,  where  the  same  process  is 
repeated^  and  this  travels  along  the  whole  length  of  the  tube.  The 
second  and  third  parts  of  the  act  of  deglutition  are  involuntary.  The 
action  of  these  parts  is  more  rapid  than  peristalsis  usually  is.  This 
is  due  to  the  large  amount  of  striated  muscular  tissue  present.  It 
serves  the  useful  purpose  of  getting  the  bolus  as  quickly  as  possible 
past  the  opening  of  the  respiratory  tract. 

The  swallowing  both  of  solids  and  Uquids  is  a  muscular  act,  and 
can,  therefore,  tc^e  place  in  opposition  to  the  force  of  gravity. 
Thus,  horses  and  many  other  animals  habitually  drink  uphill,  and 
the  same  feat  can  be  performed  by  jugglers. 

In  swallowing  liquids  the  two  mylo-hyoid  muscles  form  a 
diaphragm  below  the  anterior  part  of  the  moutL  The  stylo-glossi 
draw  the  tongue  backwards  and  elevate  its  base ;  the  two  hyo-glossi 
act  with  these,  pulling  the  tongue  backwards  and  downwards.  The 
action  of  these  muscles  resembles  that  of  a  force-pump  projecting  the 
mass  of  fluid  down  into  the  oesophagus ;  it  reaches  the  cardiac  orifice 
with  great  speed,  and  the  pharyngeal  and  oesophageal  muscles  do  not 
contract  on  it  at  all,  but  are  inhibited  during  the  passage  of  the  fluid 
through  them  (Kronecker). 

This  is  proved  in  a  striking  way  in  cases  of  poisoning  by  corro- 
sive substances,  such  as  oil  of  vitriol;  the  mouth  and  tongue  are 
scarred  and  burnt,  but  the  pharynx  and  oesophagus  escape  serious 
injury,  so  rapidly  does  the  fluid  pass  along  them;  the  cardiac 
orifice  of  the  stomach  is  the  next  place  to  show  the  effects  of  the 
corrosive.  Kronecker's  view  has  also  been  confirmed  in  man  by 
the  X-ray  method. 

There  is,  however,  no  hard-and-fast  line  between  the  swallowing 
of  solids  and  fluids :  the  more  liquid  the  food  is,  the  more  does  the 
force-pump  action  just  described  manifest  itself. 

Nervous  Mechanism. — ^The  nerves  engaged  in  the  reflex  act  of 
deglutition  are : — sensory,  branches  of  the  fifth  cranial  nerve  supplying 
the  soft  palate  and  tongue ;  glosso-pharyngeal,  supplying  the  tongue 
and  pharynx ;  the  superior  laryngeal  branch  of  the  vagus,  supplying 
the  epiglottis  and  the  glottis ;  while  the  motor  fibres  concerned  are : — 
branches  of  the  fifth,  supplying  part  of  the  digastric  and  mylo-hyoid 
muscles,'  and  the  muscles  of  mastication;  the  bulbar  part  of  the 
spinal  accessory  through  the  pharyngeal  plexus,  supplying  the  levator 
palati,  probably  by  rootlets  which  are  glosso-pharyngeal  in  origin ;  the 
glosso-pharyngeal  and  vagus,  and  possibly  the  bulbar  part  of  the  spinal 
accessory,  supplying  the  muscles  of  the  pharynx  through  the  phar- 
yngeal plexus;  the  vagus,  in  virtue  of  its  spinal  accessory  roots, 
supplying  the  muscles  of  the  larynx  through  the  inferior  laryngeal 
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branch;  and  the  hTpo-glossal,  the  muscles  of  the  tongue.  The 
nerve-centres  by  which  the  muscles  are  harmonised  in  their  action, 
are  situated  in  the  medulla  oblongata. 

Stimulation  of  the  vagi  gives  rise  to  peristalsis  of  the  oesophagus. 
The  cell-stations  of  these  fibres  are  in  the  ganglion  trunci  vagi 
Division  of  both  pneumogastric  nerves  produces  paralysis  of  the 
oesophagus  and  stomach,  and  firm  contraction  of  the  cardiac  orifice. 
These  nerves  therefore  normally  supply  the  oesophagus  with  motor, 
and  the  cardiac  sphincter  with  inhibitory  fibres.  If  food  is  swallowed 
after  these  nerves  are  divided,  it  accumulates  in  the  gullet  and  never 
reaches  the  stomach. 

In  discussing  peristalsis  on  a  previous  occasion  (p.  141),  we 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  it  is  an  inherent  property  of  muscle 
rather  than  of  nerve;  though  normally  it  is  controlled  and  influenced 
by  nervous  agency.  This  nervous  control  is  especially  marked  in  the 
oesophagus;  for  if  that  tube  is  divided  across,  leaving  the  nerve 
branches  intact,  a  wave  of  contraction  will  travel  from  one  end  to  the 
other  across  the  cut 

Movements  of  the  Stomach. 

The  gastric  fluid  is  assisted  in  accomplishing  its  share  in  digestion 
by  the  movements  of  the  stomach.  In  graminivorous  birds,  for 
example,  the  contraction  of  the  strong  muscular  gizzard  affords  a 
necessary  aid  to  digestion,  by  grinding  and  triturating  the  hard 
seeds  which  constitute  their  food.  But  in  the  stomach  of  man  and 
other  Mammalia  the  movements  of  the  muscular  coat  are  too  feeble 
to  exercise  any  such  mechanical  force  on  the  food;  neither  are 
they  needed,  for  mastication  has  already  done  the  mechanical  work 
of  a  gizzard;  and  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  substances  are 
digested  even  when  enclosed  in  perforated  tubes,  and  consequently 
protected  from  mechanical  influenca 

When  digestion  is  not  going  on,  the  stomach  is  uniformly  con- 
tracted, its  orifices  not  more  firmly  than  the  rest  of  its  walls ;  but, 
if  examined  shortly  after  the  introduction  of  food,  it  is  found  closely 
encircling  its  contents,  and  its  orifices  are  firmly  closed  by  sphincters. 
The  cardiac  orifice,  every  time  food  is  swallowed,  opens  to  admit  its 
passage  into  the  stomach,  and  immediately  again  closes.  The  pyloric 
orifice,  during  the  first  part  of  gastric  digestion,  is  usually  so  com- 
pletely closed,  that  even  when  the  stomach  is  separated  from  the 
intestines,  none  of  its  contents  escape.  But  later  the  pylorus  offers 
less  resistance  to  the  passage  of  substances  from  the  stomach ;  first 
it  yields  to  allow  the  successively  digested  portions  to  go  through 
it;  and  then  it  allows  the  transit  even  of  undigested  substances. 
The  peristaltic  action  of  the  muscular  coat,  whereby  the  digested 
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portions  are  gradually  moved  towards  the  pylorus,  also  ensures 
thorough  admixture  with  the  gastric  juice. 

The  contraction  of  the  fibres  situated  towards  the  pyloric  end  of 
the  stomach  is  more  energetic  and  more  decidedly  peristaltic 
than  those  of  the  cardiac  portion.  Thus,  it  was  found  in  the  case  of 
St  Martin,  that  when  the  bulb  of  a  thermometer  was  placed  about 
three  inches  from  the  pylorus,  through  the  gastric  fistula,  it  was 
tightly  embraced  from  time  to  time,  and  drawn  towards  the  pyloric 
orifice  for  a  distance  of  three  or  four  inchea  In  certain  patho- 
logical conditions,  by  a  predominant  action  of  strong  circular 
fibres  placed  between  the  cardia  and  pylorus,  the  two  portions,  or 
ends,  as  they  are  called,  of  the  stomach,  are  partially  separated  from 
each  other  by  a  kind  of  hour-glass  contraction. 

A  few  years  ago  the  subject  was  taken  up  by  Cannon.  He  gave 
an  animal  food  mixed  with  bismuth  subnitrate,  and  obtained  by  the 
Rontgen  rays  shadow  photographs  of  the  stomach,  because  the 
bismuth  salt  renders  its  contents  opaque.  His  results  confirm  those 
of  the  earlier  investigators;  the  principal  peristalsis  occurs  in  the 
pyloric  portion  of  the  stomach.  The  cardiac  portion  (including  the 
fundus)  presses  steadily  on  its  contents,  and  as  they  become  chymified, 
urges  them  onwards  towards  the  pyloric  portion ;  the  latter  empties 
itself  gradually  through  the  pylorus  into  the  duodenum,  and  in  the 
later  stages  of  digestion  the  cardiac  part  also  is  constricted  into  a  tube. 

After  an  ordinary  mixed  meal  it  is  usually  stated  that  the 
pylorus  usually  opens  for  the  first  time  about  half  an  hour  after 
digestion  begins,  and  some  of  the  acid  chyme  passes  into  the 
duodenum.  This,  however,  is  incorrect,  as  food  can  be  seen  by  the 
X-ray  method  in  the  duodenum  within  a  few  minutes  after  a  me^il. 
The  action  of  this  muscular  ring  is  intermittent,  and  the  explanation 
of  its  alternate  openings  and  closings  may  be  briefly  summed  up  in 
the  phrase  used  by  Cannon :  "  the  acid  control  of  the  pylorus."  It  is 
necessary  that  the  food  should  be  retained  in  the  stomach  until  it  is 
acid ;  otherwise  it  would  not,  on  reaching  the  duodenum,  give  rise 
to  the  formation  of  secretin,  the  chemical  stimulus  for  the  flow  of 
pancreatic  juice,  and  bile.  He  has  found  that  acid  on  the  gastric  side 
of  the  pyloric  sphincter  opens  it,  and  acid  in  the  duodenum  closes  it. 
As  soon  therefore  as  the  chyme  is  neutralised  by  the  alkaline  juices 
of  the  duodenum,  there  is  no  longer  any  hindrance  to  the  action  of 
the  acid  chyme  in  the  pyloric  end  of  the  stomach  in  opening  the 
door  which  was  temporarily  closed  by  acid  on  its  duodenal  side. 
This  action  does  not  occur  if  a  ring  is  cut  through  the  muscular 
coat  immediately  beyond  the  pylorus,  and  so  the  effect  from  the 
duodenum  is  a  local  reflex  action  mediated  like  the  movements  of 
the  small  intestine  by  the  plexus  of  Auerbach. 

The  time  taken  for  the  complete  emptying  of  the  stomach  is 
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variable ;  the  size  of  the  meal,  its  digestibility,  the  general  stale  of 
the  body  and  mind  of  the  individual,  are  all  factors  that  influence  the 
rata  of  the  act.  The  average  time,  however,  is  probably  somewhere 
about  three  honra. 

Dr  Hertz  and  his  colleagues  at  Guy's  Hospital  have  recently 
applied  the  Rontgen  ray  method  to  man  with  very  instructive 
results.  Large  doses  of  bismuth  oxychtoride  {or  barium  sulphate) 
can  be  given  to  human  beings  without  harm,  and  by  the  X-raya  the 
shadow  of  the  opaque  food  can  then  be  followed,  from  shallowing 
onwards  to  defiecation.  The  old  ideas  of  the  shape  and  position  of 
the  stomach  during  life,  which  were  derived  from  examining  it  in 
the  post-mortem  room,  are  wholly  incorrect.  In  the  upright  position 
the  pyloric  portion  is  lowermost,  and  when  food  is  taken  it  sinks 
ieto  this  lower  portion  ;  and  above  the  ordinary  Ecmi-fluid  contents 
there  is  a  horizontal  upper  hmit  abovo  which  is  air.  In  the  erect 
position  the  stomach,  however,  is  not  quite  vertical,  but  is  usually 
slightly  inclined  towards  the  right;  and  in  the  recumbent  position 
this  obliquity  is  increased.  Tlio  following  three  figures  illustrate 
the  shape  and  position  of  the  stomach  when  the  man  is  erect: — 
(a)  when  the  oi^an  ia  empty;  (fi)  when  it  is  partly  tilled;  and  (c) 
when  it  is  full. 


blim'ulh  oihI;  nota  Iha  p«rlslalUn  nave)  at  tlie  pvlorK-  e>i,1  ;'<c)  vltw  nmiKd  blumch  hi  veitK-il 
pofiUon.    (ACUrHecti) 

Poristalsis,  as  in  animals,  is,  during  the  early  stages  of  gastric 
digestion,  Hmiteil  to  the  pyloric  portion.  But  the  view  that  the 
stomach  is  separated  into  two  divisions  in  one  of  which  (the  fundus) 
salivary  digestion  is  in  progress,  and  in  other  of  which  gastric 
digestion  proper  is  progressing,  is  quite  untenable  in  view  of  these 
olisorvalions,  especially  if  changes  of  posture  are  occurring  ako. 

The  fluidity  of  the  food  is  another  factor  which  is  important; 
the  more  fluid  the  food,  the  more  rapidly  does  it  leave  the  stomach. 
If  water  is  given  to  a  dog  with  a  duodenal  fistula,  it  flows  out  of  the 
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opening  almost  as  rapidly  as  it  is  swallowed.  It  is  impossible  in 
man  to  follow  the  behaviour  of  water  by  X-ray  shadows,  but  Hertz 
finds  that  the  more  fluid  his  bismuth  mixture  is,  the  more  rapidly 
does  it  issue  into  the  intestina  The  rapid  relief  of  thirst  which 
follows  the  drinking  of  water,  and  the  superiority  of  fluid  food  for 
the  restoration  of  persons  who  are  faint  for  want  of  nourishment,  are 
further  facts  which  point  to  the  rapid  arrival  of  liquids  at  the 
absorbing  surface  of  the  intestine. 

Nervovs  Mechanism. — The  stomach  has  a  double  nerve  supply, 
and  the  fibres  terminate  in  the  plexus  situated  between  its  muscular 
coats.    The  two  sets  of  nerves  are : — 

(1)  The  vagus.  The  cell-stations  for  these  fibres  appear  to  be 
in  the  terminal  ganglia  of  the  plexus,  though  possibly  some  may 
occur  in  the  ganglion  trunci  vagi.  These  nerves  are  accelerator; 
when  stimulated,  the  result  is  increase  of  peristalsis. 

(2)  The  sympathetic.  These  leave  the  spinal  cord  by  the  anterior 
roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  from  the  fifth  to  the  eighth  thoracic; 
their  cell-stations  are  in  the  coeliac  ganglion,  and  the  post-ganglionic 
fibres  which  arise  there  pass  to  the  stomach  by  branches  of  the 
splanchnic  nerves.  The  sympathetic  fibres  are  inhibitory;  when 
they  are  stimulated,  peristalsis  ceases. 

The  secretory  nerves  of  the  gastric  glands  are  discussed  on  p.  512. 

Vomiting. 

The  act  of  vomiting  is  preceded  by  a  feeling  of  nausea,  and  the 
swallowing  of  a  large  quantity  of  saliva.  The  expulsion  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  stomach,  Uke  that  of  mucus  or  other  matter  from  the 
lungs  in  coughing^  is  preceded  by  an  inspiration ;  the  glottis  is  then 
closed,  and  immediately  afterwards  the  abdominal  muscles  strongly 
act ;  but  here  occurs  the  difference  in  the  two  actiona  Instead  of 
the  vocal  cords  yielding  to  the  action  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  they 
remain  tightly  closed.  Thus  the  diaphragm,  being  unable  to  go  up, 
forms  an  unyielding  surface  against  which  the  stomach  can  be 
pressed.  At  the  same  time  the  eardiae  sphincter  being  relaxed,  and 
the  orifice  which  it  naturally  guards  being  dilated,  while  the  pylorus 
is  closed,  and  the  stomach  itself  also  contracting,  the  action  of  the 
abdominal  muscles  expels  the  contents  of  the  organ  through  the 
(Bsophagus,  pharynx,  and  mouth. 

It  has  been  frequently  stated  that  the  stomach  itself  is  quite 
passive  during  vomiting,  and  that  the  expulsion  of  its  contents  is 
effected  solely  by  the  pressure  exerted  upon  it  when  the  capacity  of 
the  abdomen  is  diminished  by  the  contraction  of  the  diaphragm,  and 
subsequently  of  the  abdominal  muscles.  The  experiments  and 
observations,  however,  which  are  supposed  to  confirm  this  statement^ 
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only  show  that  the  contraction  of  the  abdominal  muscles  alone  is 
sufficient  to  expel  matters  from  an  unresisting  bag  through  the 
OBSophagus;  and  that,  under  certain  circumstances,  the  stomach, 
bj  itself,  cannot  expel  its  contents.  Thej  by  no  means  show  that  in 
ordinary  vomiting  the  stomach  is  passive,  for  there  are  good  reasons 
for  believing  the  contrary.  In  some  cases  of  violent  vomiting  the 
contents  of  the  duodenum  are  passed  by  anti-peristalsis  into  the 
stomach,  and  are  then  vomited.  Where  there  is  obstruction  to  the 
intestine,  as  in  strangulated  hernia,  the  total  contents  of  the  small 
intestine  may  be  vomited. 

Nervous  Mechanism, — Some  few  persons  possess  the  power  of 
vomiting  at  will,  or  the  power  may  be  acquired  by  eflFort  and  practice. 
But  normally  the  action  is  a  reflex  one. 

The  afferent  nerves  are  principally  the  fifth,  and  glosso-pharyngeal 
(as  in  vomiting  produced  by  tickling  the  fauces),  and  the  vagus  (as 
in  vomiting  produced  by  gastric  irritants);  but  vomiting  may  occur 
from  stimulation  of  other  sensory  nerves,  e.g.,  those  from  the  kidney, 
uterus,  testicle,  etc.  The  medullary  centres  may  also  be  stimulated 
by  impressions  from  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum,  producing  so-called 
eentrai  vomiting  occurring  in  diseases  of  those  parts. 

The  effereni  (motor)  impulses  are  carried  by  the  vagi  to  the 
stomach,  by  the  phrenics  to  the  diaphragm,  and  by  various  other 
spinal  nerves  to  the  abdominal  muscles. 

It  is  very  doubtful  whether  there  is  any  separate  centre  for 
vomiting ;  the  centre  for  the  reflex  coincides  with  those  of  the  nerves 
mentioned  in  the  medulla  oblongata. 

Emetics, — Some  emetics  produce  vomiting  by  irritating  the 
stomach ;  others,  such  as  tartar  emetic,  apomorphine,  etc.,  by  stimu- 
lating the  medullary  centres. 

Movements  of  the  Small  Intestine. 

The  intestinal  movements,  like  those  of  the  stomach,  take  place 
independently  of  our  volition  or  consciousness.  When,  however, 
they  become  excessive,  as  they  do  under  the  influence  of  irritants  or 
the  presence  of  obstruction,  they  produce  pain  which  is  usually  intense. 

The  object  of  these  movements  is  to  force  the  contents  along  the 
tube,  and  to  thoroughly  mix  them  with  the  digestive  juices.  But 
the  peristalsis  which  drives  the  intestinal  contents  along  does  so 
more  slowly  than  that  which  occurs  iji  the  oesophagus;  otherwise 
the  mechanism  is  much  the  same.  There  may  occur  in  the  small 
intestine  peristaltic  waves  in  the  opposite  direction  (retro-peristalsis) 
and  this  probably  never  occurs  in  the  oesophagus,  fietro-peristalsis 
is  most  marked  when  obstruction  is  present,  as  in  the  cases  of 
violent  vomiting  just  referred  to. 
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Our  knowledge  of  the  iatestinal  movements  rests,  first,  on 
observations  made  on  the  exposed  intestines  when  the  abdomen  is 
opened;  secondly,  they  may  be  studied  under  more  artificial 
conditions  by  taking  a  length  of  intestine  from  a  freshly  killed 
animal  and  placing  it  in  a  warm  bath  of  oxygenated  Binger's 
solution ;  and  thirdly,  the  most  valuable  method  of  all  is  to  study 
the  movements  in  the  intact  animal  by  the  X-ray  method,  as  in  the 
work  of  Cannon  and  of  Hertz. 

Ludwig  was  the  first  to  caU  attention  to  the  fact  that  peristaltic 
waves  are  not  the  only  sort  of  movements  which  occur.  There  is  in 
addition  what  he  termed  pendulum  or  swaying  mavemenis.  In  the 
exposed  intestine  the  propagation  of  the  peristaltic  wave  is  slow 
but  variable;  it  may  be  as  small  as  1  cm.  per  minute.  In  man, 
as  shown  by  X-ray  work,  it  is  more  rapid,  averaging  about  an  inch 
per  minute.  The  pendulum  movements  consist  of  slight  waves  of 
contraction  affecting  both  muscular  coats,  and  these  are  rapidly 
propagated  at  the  rate  of  2  to  5  cms.  per  second.  They  cause  a 
movement  of  the  intestine  from  side  to  side,  and  occur  at  regular 
intervals  of  five  or  six  seconds.  They  are  not  efficacious  in  moving 
the  contents  onwards,  but  they  bring  about  a  mixing  of  the  contents 
very  thoroughly. 

Cannon  observed  by  the  X-ray  method  in  dogs  and  cats  that 
these  pendulum  movements  produce  what  he  calls  "segmentation." 
A  dark  shadow,  due  to  the  bismuth  in  the  food  administered,  is  at 
one  moment  of  a  certain  length  like  a  short  sausage;  it  then 
constricts  in  the  centre,  and  divides  into  two;  each  half  divides 
again ;  then  the  two  central  segments  join  together,  and  this  repeats 
itself  every  few  seconds.  In  man,  where  the  same  phenomenon  can 
be  seen,  Hertz  timed  the  rate,  and  found  it  occurred  about  ten  times 
in  a  minute  and  a  half.  This  frequent  division  and  subdivisiou  not 
only  ensures  admixture  with  the  juices,  but  brings  every  portion  in 
turn  in  contact  with  the  absorbing  mucous  membrane,  and  favours 
the  flow  of  chyle  and  blood  in  their  respective  vessels. 

After  a  bismuth  meal,  the  shadow  appears  in  the  csecum  three 
and  a  half  to  five  hours  after  the  food  is  taken.  The  average  time  is 
four  and  a  half  hours.  Assuming  that  it  begins  to  leave  the  stomach 
half  an  hour  after  a  meal,  the  total  journey  along  the  small  intestine 
in  man  occupies  about  four  hours;  the  small  intestine  is  22|  feet 
long,  so  the  rate  works  out  at  about  an  inch  (a  little  more  than 
2  cms.)  per  minute. 

Nervous  Mechanism. — The  small  intestine,  like  the  stomach,  has  a 
double  nerve  supply. 

(1)  The  Vagus.  As  in  the  case  of  the  stomach,  these  fibres  are 
accelerator,  and  stimulation  induces  peristaltic  movements.  If  the 
intestine  is  contracting  peristaltically  before  the  stimulus  is  applied. 
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the  movements  are  iiihibLted  for  a  brief  period,  after  which  they  are 
greatly  augmented. 

(2)  The  Sympathetic.  These  fibres  leave  the  spinal  cord  by  the 
anterior  roots  from  the  sixth  thoracic  to  the  first  lumbar,  pass 
through  the  lateral  chain,  but  do  not  reach  their  cell-stations  until 
they  arrive  at  the  superior  mesenteric  ganglia :  thence  they  pass  as 
lion  -  medullated,  post  -  ganglionic  fibres  to  the  muscular  coats. 
Stimulation  of  these  nerves  causes  inhibition  of  any  peristaltic 
movements  that  may  be  present.  They  also  contain  vaso-motor 
fibres,  and  section  of  these  leads  to  vaso-dilatation  and  a  great 
increase  of  very  watery  succus  entericus. 

These  two  sets  of  nerves  (vagus  and  sympathetic)  terminate  in 
the  ganglionated  plexus  of  Auerbach,  situated  between  the  two 
muscular  layers  of  the  intestinal  wall. 

Under  normal  circumstances,  the  intestinal  movements  are 
regulated  from  the  central  nervous  system  via  these  two  channels. 
Nevertheless,  after  all  the  nerves  are  cut,  the  movements  continue, 
and  may  remain  normal  for  months.  This  independence  of  control 
from  the  central  nervous  system  justifies  the  use  of  the  term 
autonomic  (see  Chapter  XVII.).  The  true  peristaltic  waves  are, 
however,  coordinated  reflex  actions,  the  centres  for  the  reflex  being 
situated  in  the  ganglion  cells  of  Auerbach's  plexus.  The  movements 
entirely  cease  if  the  intestine  is  painted  with  cocaine,  or  if  nicotine 
is  injected,  for  under  the  influence  of  these  drugs  the  synaptic  junc- 
tions of  the  ganglion  cells  are  paralysed.  The  importance  of  the 
integrity  of  the  plexus  was  also  shown  by  Magnus  in  his  experiments 
with  strips  of  intestinal  muscle;  such  strips  are  incapable  of 
spontaneous  rhythm  if  the  nerve  plexus  is  not  removed  with  them. 
Yanasi  found  that  the  intestinal  muscle  of  the  embryo  guinea-pig 
will  contract  when  directly  stimulated,  but  it  is  only  capable  of 
spontaneous  peristalsis  after  the  development  of  Auerbach's 
plexua 

In  order  that  peristalsis  may  attain  its  object  in  driving  the 
intestinal  contents  onwards,  it  is  necessary  not  only  that  a  wave  of 
contraction  should  travel  along,  but  a  wave  of  relaxation  must  also 
take  place  in  the  front  of  the  mass  which  is  urged,  forwards.  This 
does  take  place  on  stimulation ;  the  normal  stimulus  is  the  presence 
of  material  within  the  intestine ;  the  intestine  is  usually  quiescent 
when  empty.  But,  as  Starling  showed,  a  pinch  applied  to  any 
particular  spot  will  cause  a  wave  of  contraction  behind  the  point 
pincbed,  and  a  wave  of  relaxation  or  inhibition  in  front  of  it,  which 
travels  downwards. 

I'eristalsis  may  be  stimulated  in  many  ways,  and  inhibited  in 
many  ways : — 

(1)  The  usual  stimulus  is  doubtless  the  mechanical  one  of  the 
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presence  of  food-material  in  the  intestine,  and  especially  of  indi- 
gestible food  such  as  cellulose. 

(2)  It  may  be  influenced  by  impulses  from  the  upper  part  of  the 
alimentary  canal ;  the  mere  taking  of  food  will  stimulate  peristalsis 
even  in  the  large  intestine  also.  This  is  most  marked  after  abstinence 
from  food,  and  the  usual  effect  of  breakfast  as  a  stimulus  for  defseca- 
tion  is  a  familiar  example.  The  mere  taking  of  a  glass  of  water 
on  rising  will  in  many  people  have  a  similar  effect. 

(3)  It  may  be  influenced  by  sensations  and  emotions;  thus 
movements  are  inhibited  by  pain,  by  the  exposure  of  the  peritoneum 
to  the  air,  or  by  handling  the  gut  as  in  operations.  Some  emotions, 
such  as  anger,  will  inhibit  peristalsis ;  others  of  a  more  pleasurable 
kind,  leading  to  what  is  popularly  termed  excitement,  will  increase  it 
and  may  even  lead  to  diarrhoea.  It  is  increased  by  muscular  exercise, 
though  here  no  doubt  the  influence  is  partly  the  mechanical  one  of 
the  abdominal  walls  pressing  about  the  intestinal  loops. 

(4)  It  may  be  influenced  by  temperature,  but  here  again  we  have 
most  knowledge  in  regard  to  the  large  intestine;  a  cold  enema  is 
more  efficacious  than  a  warm  one ;  the  latter  is  mainly  sedativa 

(5)  It  may  be  influenced  chemically.  Drugs  given  for  the  relief 
of  diarrhoea  or  constipation  act  in  various  ways;  some  affect  the 
amount  of  secretion,  and  thus  increase  or  decrease  the  fluidity  of  the 
intestinal  contents ;  others  act  on  the  muscular  tissue  or  its  nerves, 
and  so  influence  the  amount  of  peristalsis.  Organic  acids,  including 
the  amino-acids,  produced  during  digestion,  will  increase  peristalsis. 
The  bile  has  a  similar  action,  but  only  on  the  large  intestine ;  various 
oils  act  in  the  same  way ;  certain  gases  do  so  also,  but  here  again  the 
mechanical  effect  of  distension  is  a  factor  to  be  reckoned  with.  A 
vegetable  diet  stimulates  peristalsis,  partly  for  mechanical  reasons— 
the  presence  of  indigestible  cellulose  and  formation  of  gas — partly  for 
a  chemical  reason,  namely,  the  production  of  organic  acids. 

The  pendulum  movements  differ  from  true  peristalsis  in  being 
myogenic  ;  that  is,  they  are  due  to  the  rhy  thmicality  of  the  muscular 
fibres  themselves,  and  are  propagated  from  one  muscular  fibre  to 
another.     They  are  not  abolished  by  cocaine  or  nicotine.     (Starling.) 

Movements  of  the  Lakge  Intestine. 

We  have  seen  that  in  man  the  food  begins  to  arrive  in  the 
caecum  four  and  a  half  hours  after  it  reaches  the  stomach ;  when  it 
arrives  in  the  caecum  it  contains  90  per  cent,  of  water,  together  with 
a  small  amount  of  the  unabsorbed  products  of  digestion  of  proteins, 
fats,  and  carbohydrates.  During  its  passage  along  the  large  intestine 
these  are  absorbed,  and  most  absorption  appears  to  occur  in  the 
caecum ;   the  normal  firm  consistency  of  the  faeces,  which  contain 
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75  per  cent,  of  water,  is  not  finally  attained  until  they  arrive  in  the 
pelvic  colon,  where  they  are  retained  until  defaecation  takes  place. 

Peristalsis  in  the  colon  occurs  much  more  slowly  than  in  the 
small  ^intestine,  and  the  accompanying  diagram  gives  the  time,  in 
hours  after  the  taking  of  a  bismuth  meal  that  the  shadow  appears  at 
various  points  in  man.  It  reaches  the  hepatic  flexure  of  the  colon 
about  two  hours  after  it  appears  in  the  caecum ;  another  two  hours 
approximately  brings  it  to  the  splenic  flexure  (nine  hours  after  the 
meal).  The  distance  from  the  csecum  to  the  splenic  flexure  is  2 
feet;  the  contents  take  as  long  to  travel  this  distance  as  the 
contents  of  the  small  intestine  take  to  travel  22|  feet,  that  is,  from 


Hepatio  flexura  - 

Ascending  colon  - 

Qecam  - 

Pelvic  colon  - 

Pelyii  - 


-  —  Splenic  flexure. 


Descending 
colon. 


—  Umbilicus. 


-  ■  Iliac  colon. 


Rectum. 


Via,  S09.— Semi-diagrammatic  view  of  the  large  intestine ;  the  figures  give  in  hours  the  average  times 
after  taking  a  meal  that  its  debris  reaches  the  various  parts.  (Hertz.)  This  diagram  shows  tlin 
transverse  colon  in  a  higher  position  than  it  occupies  when  the  man  is  erect,  and  rather  higher 
than  the  average  even  in  the  horizontal  position. 


the  pylorus  to  the  csecum.  A  further  two  hours  is  occupied  in  the 
journey  along  the  descending  colon,  and  six  hours  more  brings  it  to 
the  end  of  the  pelvic  colon  which  leads  at  an  angle  into  the  rectum. 
The  total  journey  from  the  caecum  to  this  point  occupies  thirteen  and 
a  half  hours.  These  times  were  confirmed  by  auscultation  or  listening 
over  various  parts  of  the  abdomen;  the  gurgling  and  splashing 
soonds  made  by  the  arrival  of  food-material  are  distinctly  audible. 
These  observations  were  made  in  the  daytime ;  during  sleep  the  rate 
of  progress  may  be  slower. 

Some  observers  have  stated  that  retro-peristalsis  occurs  in  the 
colon,  especially  in  its  ascending  portion.     Waves  of  this  kind  would 

2  N 
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certainly  mix  up  the  cscal  contents  very  thoroughly.  They  have, 
however,  only  been  seen  in  the  exposed  intestine  of  animals,  and 
therefore  may  be  artificially  produced.  A  study  of  X-ray  shadows 
does  not  reveal  their  existence  in  man.  If  retro-peristalsis  does 
occur,  regurgitation  is  effectually  prevented  into  the  small  intestine 
partly  by  the  ileo-caecal  valve,  and  mainly  by  a  strong  band  of 
circular  muscular  fibres  called  the  ileo-csecal  sphincter;  this  is 
normally  kept  in  a  state  of  tonic  contraction  by  impulses  carried  by 
the  splanchnic  nerve ;  it  is  relaxed  when  this  nerve  is  cut,  and  then 
the  contents  of  the  two  intestines  mix  freely.    (T.  R  Elliott.) 

DefoBcaiion, — The  rectum  is  a  short  tube  about  4  or  5  inches  long 
in  man,  which  is  normally  empty  until  immediately  before  defseca- 
tion«  In  a  person  of  regular  habits,  a  glass  of  cold  water  on  rising, 
the  stimulus  of  a  cold  bath,  the  taking  of  breakfast,  and  the  after- 
breakfast  pipe  or  cigarette  combine  to  produce  peristalsis  of  the 
colon,  BC  that  a  small  quantity  of  faeces  enters  the  rectum,  and  then 
arises  the  desire  to  defdBcate.  At  the  end  of  the  rectum  is  the  anal 
canal,  closed  by  a  strong  internal  sphincter  (a  thickening  of  the 
involuntary  circular  fibres  of  the  muscular  coat),  and  by  the  external 
sphincter,  which  is  a  voluntary  muscle  made  of  transversely  striated 
fibres. 

The  "call  to  defsecation"  having  been  thus  produced,  the  act 
itself  is  started  by  the  increase  in  intra-abdominal  pressure  brought 
about  by  the  voluntary  contraction  of  the  abdominal  wall,  the 
diaphragm  and  the  levator  anL  The  diaphragm  is  kept  down  by  deep 
inspirations,  followed  by  closure  of  the  glottis;  this  depresses  the 
colon,  so  that  the  shadow  of  its  transverse  portion  and  the  flexures 
may  be  lowered  as  much  as  2  inches.  The  transverse  colon  may 
not  rise  to  its  normal  position  until  even  an  hour  has  elapsed 
from  the  act  of  straining  during  defsecation.  Accompanying  the 
action  of  these  voluntary  muscles,  the  whole  colon  from  the  cseciim 
onwards  enters  into  powerful  peristalsis;  the  contents  of  the 
transverse  colon  are  thus  forced  into  the  descending  colon,  from 
which  they  are  evacuated  together  with  the  faeces  already  present 
between  the  splenic  flexure  and  the  anus.  The  entrance  of  more 
faeces  into  the  rectum  until  they  reach  the  anal  canal  irritates  afferent 
nerves  in  the  wall  of  the  rectum ;  the  nerve  impulses  so  generated 
pass  to  a  centre  or  centres  in  the  lumbo-sacral  region  of  the  spinal 
cord,  where  efferent  impulses  are  set  in  action  upon  which  depend 
the  reflex  acts  required  to  complete  the  process ;  these  are : — 

1.  Strong  peristalsis  of  the  whole  colon. 

2.  Continued  contraction  of  the  abdominal  muscles. 

3.  Belaxation  of  both  the  anal  sphincters  and  of  the  levator  ani. 
The  last  traces  of  faeces  are  expelled  by  voluntary  contractions  of 

the  levator  ani. 
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If  the  bowels  are  opened  once  a  day,  the  interval  between  a 
meal  and  the  evacuation  of  its  residue  varies  between  nine  and  thirty- 
two  hours,  the  time  depending  on  the  hours  of  meals  and  that  of 
defsecation.  Food  taken  less  than  nine  hours  previously  would  not 
have  reached  far  enough. 

If  the  call  to  defsecation  is  resisted,  the  desire  soon  passes  away, 
and  may  not  recur  until  the  next  regular  period  arrives  for  the 
opening  of  the  bowels,  twenty-four  hours  later.  During  this  time 
the  rectum  contains  faeces,  there  being  no  retro-peristalsis  to  carry 
them  back  into  the  colon.  This  is  one  of  the  commonest  causes  of 
constipation,  for  the  retained  fseces  continue  to  lose  water,  and  get 
harder,  and  more  difficult  to  expel. 

Nervous  Mechanism. — ^The  large  intestine  resembles  the  rest  of 
the  alimentary  canal  in  having  a  double  nerve  supply. 

(1)  The  sympathetic.  These  fibres  leave  the  cord  by  the  lower 
lumbar  anterior  roots;  these  pass  through  the  lateral  chain,  and 
reach  their  cell-stations  in  the  inferior  mesenteric  ganglion ;  the  post- 
ganglionic fibres  arising  there,  pass  by  the  colonic  nerves  to  the 
colon,  and  by  the  hypogastric  nerve  to  the  rectum  and  internal  anal 
sphincter. 

(2)  The  nervus  engens.  This  takes  the  place  of  the  vagus, 
which  forms  the  second  source  of  nerve  supply  to  the  stomach  and 
small  intestina  This  nerve  is  excitatory  to  both  coats  of  the 
muscular  wall,  whereas  the  sympathetic  is  inhibitory  to  the  internal 
sphincter. 

The  fibres  which  pass  to  the  rectum  by  the  pelvic  nerves  or  jiervi 
erigentes  arise  from  the  third  sacral  nerve,  and  have  their  cell- 
stations  in  the  hsemorrhoidal  nerve  plexus,  which  is  the  name  given 
to  this  portion  of  the  plexus  of  Auerbach. 

The  voluntary  muscles,  namely,  the  external  anal  sphincter  and 
the  levator  ani,  are  supplied  by  the  fourth  sacral  nerve,  which  arises 
from  nerve-oells  in  the  conus  terminalis  of  the  spinal  cord. 

If  Starling's  experiment  of  pinching  a  spot  in  the  large  intestine 
is  performed,  much  the  same  result  follows  as  in  the  small  intestine ; 
the  wave  of  inhibition  which  travels  downwards  is  well  seen,  but  the 
upward  wave  of  contraction  is  not  so  marked  as  in  the  small  intestine. 
Stimulation  of  the  sympathetic  (hypogastric)  nerve-fibres  produces 
movements  of  the  colon  and  rectum,  and  inhibition  of  the  internal 
sphincter;  that  is  the  main  phenomenon  in  the  act  of  defsecation.  If 
the  lower  part  of  the  spinal  cord  is  destroyed,  defsecation  still  occurs, 
but  it  is  an  unconscious  act,  and  the  reflex  is  imperfectly  executed ; 
the  hypogastric  part  of  the  mechanism  is  intact,  and  probably  the 
reflex  centre  concerned  is,  as  in  the  small  intestine,  in  the  peripheral 
ganglia  of  Auerbach's  plexus;  but  the  destruction  of  the  conus 
terminalis  prevents  the  normal  reflexes  taking  place  in  which  the 
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levator  ani  and  external  sphincter  are  concerned,  and  the  paralysis 
of  these  voluntary  muscles  may  lead  to  incontinence  of  faeces. 

We  thus  see  that  the  lowermost  portion  of  the  alimentary  canal 
resembles  its  uppermost  portion  (pharynx  and  oesophagus)  in  being 
more  under  external  nervous  control  than  is  the  small  intestine. 
Autonomy  at  the  rectal  and  anal  portion  is  for  obvious  reasons  unde- 
sirable. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII 


THE  URINAEY  APPAKATUS 

Thib  conaista  of  the  kidneys ;  from  each  a  tube  called  the  ureter  leads 
to  the  bladder,  in  which  the  urine  is  temporarily  stored ;  from  the 
bladder  a   duct   called   the  urethra 
leads  to  the  exterior. 

The  Eidners  are  situated  iu  the 
liunhar  region  of  the  abdomen  on 
either  side  of  the  spinal  column 
behind  the  peritoneum.  In  man  each 
is  about  4  inches  long,  and  weighs 
about  4i  oz. 

Structure. — The  kidney  is  covered 
by  a  fibrous  capsule,  which  is  slightly 
attached  at  its  inner  surface  to  the 
proper  substance  of  the  organ  by 
means  of  very  fine  bundles  of  areolar 
tissue  and  minute  blood  -  vessels. 
At  the  kiivs  of  the  kidney  it  becomes 
continuous  with  the  external  coat  of 
the.  upper  and  dilated  part  of  the 
ureter  (fig.  370). 

On  dividing  the  kidney  iuto  two 
equal  parts  by  a  section  carried 
through  its  long  convex  border,  it  is 
seen  to  be  composed  of  two  portions, 
called  respectively  cortictU  and  medul- 
lary ;  the  latter  is  composed  of  about 
a  dozen  conical  bundles  of  urinary 
tubules,  each  bundle  forming  what  is  called  a  pyramid.  The  upper 
part  of  the  ureter  is  dilated  into  the  pelvis ;  and  this,  ^ain,  after 
separating  into  two  or  three  principal  divisions',  is  finally  subdivided 
into  still  smaller  portions,  varying  in  number  from  about  8  to  12, 
called  calyces.  Each  of  these  little  calyces  or  cups  receives  the 
pointed  extremity  or  papilla  of  a  pyramid.  The  number  of  pyramids 
varies  in  different  animals ;  in  some  there  is  only  one. 

The  kidney  is  a  compound  tubular  gland,  and  both  its  cortical 
and  medullary  portions  are  composed  of  tubes,  the  tviuli  urin^eri, 
which,  by  one  extremity,  in  the  cortical  portion,  commence  around 


a  lunglludtpal  wclEon 


c,  ^t  d°vli 


pjTamld  projKtlng  into  aiyeea  ;  r,  t. 
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o[    enlarged    portion    o[    Ch«    uretei 
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tufts  of  capillary  blood-vesBele,  called  Malpighian  bodUt,  and,  by  the 
other,  open  through  the  papillfe  into  the  pelvis  of  the  ureter,  and 


Fio.  871.— A  dlignm  ot  Ctu  nrinirorom  lubei.  A.  corWi  lltoiUKl  eit«ni»lly  l^  lie  c»piul». 
a.  lubcapsDlar  liver  not  contAlnlna  M ilpigblui  carpiuclea ;  n',  fnner  itntum  of  ontei,  ilM  ritbisA 
Muli^lghliin  opiul» ;  B,  boandiir  lif  tr ;  G,  mediillni;  pin  oeictbe  boundur;  >yer;  L  Bo<™^' 

S^ ^'^l^dLDg  nmb  oi  HwFi^s  Imp  :'a!^he  ?oo^p re»r  \'l,  OAc^M.  at  Van  Ending  Imb ;  *.  t^ 
iwnoruandtnKll'nb:  8,  ommiw  ucendlngUmb  Id  tbs  msduQuy  ny :  10,  ttie  ilgaa  Wbidt:  H. 
tb«  Moond  convoluted  tubulB ;  IS,  thejuDoUonil  tubula;  13,  the  collecting  tnbaleorttsiii^ii'l^ 
txy  ;  H,  the  collecting  lube  ot  the  boundary  Uyer ;  19,  ilqct  of  BellinL    (Klein.) 

thuB  discharge  the  urine  which  flows  through  them.     They  are  bonnd 
together  by  connective  tissua 
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In  the  pyiamide  the  tubea  are  straight — uniting  to  form  larger 
tubes  as  thoy  deacend  through  these  from  the  cortical  portion ; 
while  in  the  latter  region  they  are  convoluted.  But  in  the  boundary 
zont  between  cortex  and  medulla,  small  collections  of  straight  tubes 
called  medvllary  rays  project  into  the  cortical  region. 

Each  begins  in  the  cortex  as  a  dilatation,  called  the  Capsule  qf 
Bowman  ;  this  encloses  a  tuft  or  glomerulus  of  capillaries,  called  a 
Malpighuin  corputeU.    The  tubule  leaves  the  capsule  by  a  neek,  and 


y'o.  iTl.—HilpiglilinearpiuclB,  Injected  thnnghlba  nuilutai;  iilth  coloured  g«Ut<ii ;  n,  gloirtruUt 
nmrnla;  b,  e,  capaals  of  Suwiniu;  d,  Klftmit  vend  of  glomsrului;  <,  tlltniit  veuelai 
/,  (plUullum  of  tuln.    (Cmiil.) 

then  becomes  convoluted  (first  amvoluled  tubule),  but  soon  after 
becomes  nearly  straight  or  slightly  spiral  {^ral  tvhile) ;  then  rapidly 
uarrowii^,  it  passes  down  into  the  medulla  as  the  desceriding  tvinde  of 
HmU;  this  turns  round,  forming  a  loop  {lo<^  of  HvnXe),  and  passes 
up  to  the  cortex  again  as  the  ascending  iubuie  of  Eerde.  It  then 
becomes  larger  and  irregularly  zigz^  (Mg^  tvimU)  and  f^ain  con- 
Toluted  (et^nd  convolutsd  tubult).  Eventually  it  narrows  into  a 
ftmctional  tubuU,  which  joins  a  straight  or  collecting  tubule.  This 
passes  straight  through  the  medulla,  where  it  joins  with  others  to 
form  one  of  the  duett  of  Bellini  that  open  at  the  apex  of  the  pyramid. 
These  parts  are  all  shown  in  fig.  371. 

In  the  eapaule,  the  epitheliimt  is  flattened  and  reflected  over  the 
glomerulus. 
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In  the  neck  the  epithelium  is  Btill  flattened,  but  in  some  animals, - 
such  as  frogs,  where  the  neck  is  longer,  the  epithelium  is  ciliated. 

In  the  first  convoluted  and  ^iral  tubules,  it  is  thick,  and  the  cellB 
show  a  fibrillated  Btmr.tuie,  except  around  the  nucleus,  where  the 
protoplasm  is  granular.  The  cells  interlock  laterally  and  are  difficult 
to  isolate.  In  the  narrow  descending  tubule  of  ffmle  and  in  tkt 
loop  itself,  the  cells  are  clear  and  fiattened  and  leave  a  considerable 
lumen;  in  the  ascending  limb  they  again  become  striated  and 
nearly  fill  the  tubule.  In  the  zigzag  and  second  convoluted  tubules 
the  fibrillations  become  even  more  marked.  The  junctional  tubule 
has  a  lai^  lumen,  and  is  lined  by  clear  flattened  cells;  the  co/- 
UctiTig  tubules  and  duett  of  Bdlini  are  lined  by  clear  cubical  or 
columnar  cells  (see  fig.  373). 


nejf  of  1  dog— thB  ciptnl*  of  wl 

..      .  _    ..-JHnrvrny.d,  collKtIng  tubJ,  ,,.., ,„ . , ,...,- 

x8U>.    (KltlnmndNoblaSmltb.) 

The  extent  of  the  zone  of  clear  cells  in  the  loop  of  Henle  varies 
a  good  deal  in  different  animals ;  a  diminution  of  this  part  of  the 
tubule  lessens  the  length  of  the  total  loop ;  in  most  animals  there 
is  an  admixture  of  long  and  short  loops,  though  the  proportion  of  the 
two  varies  greatly  in  different  parts  of  the  animal  kingdom. 
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Blood-vessels  of  Kidney. — The  renal  artery  entera  the  kidney 
at  the  bilus,  and  divides  into  branches  that  pass  towards  the  cortex, 
then   turn   over   and    form  in- 
■^  complete  arches  in   the  r^on 

between  cortex  and  medulla. 
From  these  archos  veBsels  pass 
to  the  surface  which  are  called 
the  interlobular  arteries;  they 
give  off  vessels  at  right  angles. 


It  MalpJEliUiD  bDdjT  to  tlis  urLii- 
na    ducca   and    blood .  vhmIi. 


KLonisnilii»;  c, 
plghlftn    body, 


irj-  piuitiK  into  1 


vsxHls  ivhii-h  subdivlda  siid  fomi  t 
pleius,  p,  sniTDUnding  tl.e  lube,  »i.f1 
tinilly  Uniiiiat*  In  the  bmncli  of 

which  are  the  afferent  vessels  of 
the  glomeruli;  a  glomerulus  is 
made  up  of  capillaries  as  pre- 
viously stated.  From  each  a 
smaller  vessel  (tke  efferent  vessel 
of  the  glomerulus')  passes  out,  and 
Frn.  BTf  _viami«r  mppiy  of  kWiiry    n,  r«t  of    like  a  Dortal  vessel  on  a  small 

menilai;    d,   eUanoc  vowel   p»Mii.g  to   the      SCale,  breaKB  Up    ODCe    mote  IntO 

mrti'" "  '^ml!ri(^or^iJlidniu"^i)"Vl"  u»  cftpillaries  which  ramify  between 
KSi;?;:^f™^u'.!"?^iit'v  ""'"  the  convoluted  tubules.  These 
unite  to  form  veins  {interlobular 
veiru)  which  accompany  the  interlobular  arteries ;  they  pass  to  venous 
arches,  parallel  to,  but  more  complete  than,  the  corresponding  arterial 
arches ;  they  ultimately  unite  to  form  the  renal  vein  that  leaves  the 
hiloB.  These  veins  receive  also  others  which  have  a  stellate  arrange- 
ment near  the  capsule  (;oena  stelivlce). 
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The  medulla  is  supplied  by  pencUs  of  fine  straight  arterioles 
which  arise  from  the  arterial  arches.  They  are  called  arteruB  reetoe. 
The  efferent  vessels  of  the  glomeruli  nearest  the  medulla  may 
also  break  up  into  similar  vessels  which  are  called  false  arieri4E 
rect(E.  The  veins  {v^noi  recke)  take  a  similar  course  and  empty  them- 
selves into  the  venous  arches.  In  the  boundary  zone  groups  of  vasa 
recta  alternate  with  groups  of  tubules,  and  give  it  a  striated 
appearance. 

The  Ureters. — The  duct  of  each  kidney,  or  ureter,  is  a  tube 
about  the  size  of  a  goose-qidll,  and  from  twelve  to  sixteen  inches 
in  length,  which,  continuous  above  with  the  pelvis,  ends  below  by 
perforating  obliquely  the  walls  of  the  bladder,  and  opening  on  its 
internal  surface. 

It  is  constructed  of  three  coats:  (a)  an. outer  fhnme  coat;  (6)  a 
middle  vmecfular  coat;  and  (c)  a  mtu:(ni$  merribrane  continuous  with 
that  of  the  pelvis  above,  and  of  the  urinary  bladder  below;  it  is 
composed  of  areolar  tissue  lined  by  transitional  epithelium. 

The  Urinajry  Bladder  is  pyriform;  its  widest  part,  which  is 
situate  above  and  behind,  is  termed  the  fundus ;  and  the  narrow 
constricted  portion,  by  which  it  becomes  continuous  with  the  urethra, 
is  called  its  cervix  or  neck. 

It  is  constructed  of  four  coats, — serous,  muscular,  areolar  or 
svhmucoiis,  and  mucous.  The  circular  muscular  fibres  are  especially 
developed  around  the  cervix  of  the  organ  and  form  the  sphincter 
vesicoe.  The  mucous  membrane  is  like  that  of  the  ureters.  It  is 
provided  with  mucous  glands,  which  are  most  numerous  near  the 
neck  of  the  bladder. 

The  bladder  is  well  provided  with  hlood-  and  lymph-vessels,  and 
with  nerves.  The  latter  consist  of  branches  from  the  sacral  and 
hypogastric  plexuses.  Granglion  cells  are  found,  here  and  there,  on 
the  course  of  the  nerve-fibres. 

The  Urethra. — This  occupies  the  centre  of  the  corpus  spongiosum 
in  the  male.  As  it  passes  through  the  prostate  it  is  lined  by  transi- 
tional, but  elsewhere  by  columnar  epithelium,  except  near  the  orifice, 
where  the  epithelium  is  stratified  like  the  epidermis,  with  which  it 
becomes  continuous.  The  female  urethra  has  stratified  epithelium 
throughout.  The  epithelium  rests  on  a  vascular  corium,  and  this  is 
covered  by  submucous  tissue  containing  an  inner  longitudinal  and 
an  outer  circular  muscular  layer.  Outside  this  a  plexus  of  veins 
passes  insensibly  into  the  surrounding  erectile  tissue. 

Into  the  urethra  open  a  number  of  oblique  recesses  or  lacunct,  a 
number  of  small  mucous  glands  (glands  of  littr^),  two  compound 
racemose  glands  (Cowper's  glands),  the  glands  of  the  prostate,  and 
the  vas  deferens.  The  prostate,  which  surrounds  the  commencement 
of  the  male  urethra,  is  a  muscular  and  glandular  mass.     Its  glands 
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are  tubular  and  lined  by  columnar  epithelium;  their  secretion 
dilutes  the  semen.  Very  little  is  known  of  the  function  of  the 
prostate;  it  often  enlarges  and  becomes  calcareous  in  old  age,  and 
gives  rise  to  discomfort  and  difficulty  in  micturition.  Its  removal 
under  these  circumstances  is  a  most  beneficial  operation. 

The  Nerves  of  the  Kidney. 

These  are  derived  from  the  renal  plexus  of  each  side.  The  renal 
plexus  consists  of  both  meduUated  and  non-meduUated  nerve-fibres, 
with  collections  of  ganglion  cells.  Fibres  from  the  anterior  roots  of 
the  eleventh,  twelfth,  and  thirteenth  dorsal  nerves  (in  the  dog)  pass 
into  this  plexus.  They  are  both  vaso-constrictor  and  vaso-dilator  in 
function.  The  nerve-cells  on  the  course  of  the  constrictor  fibres  are 
situated  in  the  coeliac,  mesenteric,  and  renal  ganglia ;  the  nerve-cells 
on  the  course  of  the  dilator  fibres  are  placed  in  the  solar  plexus  and 
renal  ganglia.  We  have,  at  present,  no  knowledge  of  tru6  secretory 
nerves  to  the  kidney,  and  the  amount  of  urine  is  influenced,  to  a 
certain  extent  at  any  rate,  by  the  blood-pressure  in  its  capillaries. 
We  shall,  a  few  pages  hence,  however,  see  that  the  amount  of  urine 
does  not  depend  wholly  on  the  height  of  the  blood-pressure ;  and  one 
very  striking  fact  in  this  relation  may  be  mentioned  now, — namely, 
that  if  the  blood-pressure  is  increased  without  allowing  the  blood  to 
flow,  the  amount  of  urine  formed  is  not  increased;  this  can  be  done 
by  ligaturing  the  renal  vein ;  the  blood-pressure  within  the  kidney 
then  rises  enormously,  but  the  flow  of  urine  stops. 

The  Kidney  Oncometer. 

This  is  an  instrument  constructed  on  plethysmographic  principles, 
by  means  of  which  the  volume  of  the  kidney  is  registered.  The 
general  characters  of  this  instrument  are  described  in  the  diagrams 
on  p.  310.  The  special  form  introduced  by  Roy  for  the  kidney  is 
shown  in  fig.  376.  Boy's  instrument,  however,  is  but  seldom  used  at 
the  present  day.  An  air  oncometer,  connected  with  a  Marey's 
tamlx)ur  or  a  bellows  recorder  (like  that  figured  for  the  spleen  on 
p.  311),  is  much  less  complicated,  and  gives  better  results. 

It  is  found  that  the  effect  on  the  volume  of  the  organ  of  dividing 
or  stimulating  nerves  corresponds  to  blood-pressure.  If  a  rise  of 
pressure  in  the  renal  artery  is  produced  by  constriction  of  the  renal 
arterioles,  this  is  accompanied  by  a  fall  of  pressure  in  the  renal 
capillaries  and  a  shrinkage  of  the  kidney.  Increase  in  the  volume 
of  the  kidney  is  produced  by  the  opposite  circumstances. 

The  accompanying  tracing  (fig.  377)  shows  that  in  a  normal 
oncometric  curve  from  the  kidney  there  is  a  rise  of  volume,  due  to 
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each  heart-beat,  and  larger  wavos,  wMch  accompany  respiratioa    h 
some  cases  larger  sweeping  waves  (Mayer  curves)  are  seen  as  well, 


711.— OnroDisten  lor  kiintrt  at  dl 


bnt   they   are   absent   in    the   tracing    reproduced:    if,   in  such  a 
tracing,  the  kidney  curve  is  compared  with  the  tracing  of  arterial 


Pin.  K".-  -Curv*  Ukeii  by  n» 


pressure,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  rise  of  pressure  is  simultaneous  with 
the  fall  in  kidney  volume  due  to  constriction  of  the  renal  vessels. 


nie  Paootions  of  the  Kidney. 

The  function  of  the  kidneys  is  to  separate  the  urinary  con- 
stituents from  the  blood,  and  by  this  means  the  blood  ia  maintained 
of  constant  composition.  The  kidney  cells  are  remarkably  sensitive, 
so  that  alterations  in  the  composition  of  the  blood  which  are  too 
slight  to  be  detected  by  chemical  analysis  (such  as  an  increase  of 
water  or  of  chlorides  after  a  meal)  are  felt  by  the  kidney,  and 
increased  secretion  (diuresis)  occurs.  In  the  case  of  some  urinary 
constituents,  they  are  practically  entirely  removed  by  the  kidney ; 
urea  is  an  example  of  this  class.     In  other  cases  excess  beyond  a 
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certain  percentage  is  removed  from  the  blood ;  sodium  chloride  is  an 
instance  of  these. 

Although  the  glandular  epithelium  of  the  convoluted  tubes  is 
par  excellence  the  secreting  mechanism  of  the  kidney,  much  difference 
of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  part  played  by  each  of  the  several  units  in 
the  histological  complex  we  have  already  described,  and  this  is 
especially  the  case  in  relation  to  that  unique  structure,  the  glomerulus. 
We  have  seen  that  the  efferent  vessel  of  each  glomerulus  has  a 
smaller  calibre  than  the  afferent  vessel,  and  this  produces  high 
pressure  in  the  glomerular  capillaries.  The  efferent  vessel,  more- 
over, resembles  an  arteriole  in  its  abundance  of  muscular  tissue,  and 
this  maintains  the  high  intra -glomerular  blood -pressure.  This 
arrangement  led  Ludwig  to  the  conception  that  the  glomerulus  is  a 
filter,  and  the  filter  theory  has  formed  the  basis  of  much  subsequent 
work,  and  numerous  theories. 

It  is  impossible  in  a  question  upon  which  physiologists  are  so 
divided,  to  make  a  complete  statement  of  the  case  which  will  meet 
with  universal  acceptance,  and  still  more  difficult  is  it  to  build  any 
sure  system  of  medical  treatment  upon  so  insecure  a  foundation; 
and  before  we  attempt  to  consider  the  function  of  this  or  that  type 
of  cell  in  the  kidney,  let  us  see  what  can  be  laid  down  in  relation  to 
the  physiology  of  the  kidney  as  a  whole. 

We  may  sum  up  the  process  of  urinary  secretion  as  follows : — 
One  fluid,  the  arterial  blood,  enters  the  kidney;  two  fluids,  the 
venous  blood  and  the  urine,  leave  it.  Both  of  these  fluids  are 
different  in  composition  from  the  arterial  blood.  The  following 
table  gives  the  approximate  values  of  the  principal  constituents  in 
the  plasma  of  the  arterial  blood,  and  in  the  urine : — 


Artarlal  BIood-plMma. 

Urine. 

Total  solids 

10  per 

cent. 

4     per  cent 

Proteins  •        .        .        . 

7-5  to  8    „ 

tt 

0        „      „ 

Sodium  chloride 

0-8      .. 

«« 

1-2     „       „ 

Urea 

0-08    „ 

«« 

2-0     „       „ 

Sugar       .        .        .        . 

015    „ 

t« 

0        „       „ 

Uric  add. 

traces 

0*05   „       „ 

Hippuric  acid  . 

0 

»« 

0-07   .,       „ 

"We  know  that  it  is  not  possible  to  convert  any  fluid  into  two 
others,  each  of  different  composition  from  itself,  without  an  ex- 
penditure of  energy  which  must  come  from  somewhere  outside  the 
fluids  themselves.  In  the  case  of  the  kidney,  as  in  other  secreting 
glands,  this  energy  comes  from  the  cells  of  the  organ. 

The  secretion  of  urine  is  therefore  the  result  of  work  done  by  the 
kidney.  The  quantity  of  this  work  may  be  measured  within  certain 
limits,  and  the  energy  transformed  by  the  kidney  may  be  estimated  in 
more  than  one  way.    The  urine  is  much  more  concentrated,  as  regards 
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crystalline  constituents,  than  the  plasma  from  which  it  was  produced 
Thus,  urine  contains  about  2  per  cent,  of  urea  on  an  average,  plasma 
0'03  per  cent.,  and  the  same  is  true  in  different  degrees  for  other  sub- 
stances. It  follows  that  if  urine  were  placed  inside  an  osmometer  and 
an  unlimited  supply  of  plasma  outside,  water  would  be  sucked  into 
the  osmometer  imtil  a  column  of  fluid  of  great  height  had  been 
established  and  much  work  had  been  performed  in  raising  it.  In  a 
specific  instance,  the  blood-plasma  had  an  osmotic  pressure  equivalent 
to  a  0'92  per  cent,  solution,  and  the  urine  to  a  4  per  cent  solution,  of 
sodium  chlorida  From  these  data,  and  from  the  amount  of  urine 
secreted,  it  is  possible  to  make  a  calculation  of  the  work  performed 
by  the  kidney.  In  other  words,  the  energy  used  by  the  kidney  in 
secreting  the  urine  cannot  be  less  than  what  is  given  by  this  purely 
physical  consideration. 

The  maximum  energy  used  up  by  the  kidney  may  be  calculated 
in  quite  another  way.  Estimations  have  been  made  of  the  amount 
of  oxygen  used  by  the  kidney  in  secreting  urines  of  known  concen- 
tration ;  this  oxygen  may  be  taken  as  a  measure  of  the  amount  of 
kidney  material  used  up.  If  the  amount  of  metabolism  be  thuB 
determined,  we  can  arrive  at  the  amount  of  energy  used  up  by  a 
knowledge  of  the  heat  produced  by  the  decomposition  of  this  amount 
of  kidney  material. 

The  kidney  cannot  be  doing  more  work  than  its  metabolism  accounts  for.  If 
we  suppose  the  kidney  living  on  protein  (and  the  figures  would  not  differ  greatly  if 
we  supposed  it  to  be  living  on  carbohydrate),  we  may  start  with  the  loUowing 
constants:  1  c.c.  of  oxygen  oxidises  1  milligramme  of  protein,  and  forms  water, 
carbon  dioxide,  urea,  etc.  In  doing  so,  it  gives  out  4000  small  (Tories  (see 
Chapter  XLII.),  and  this  is  equivalent  to  170,000  gramme-centimetres  of  work.  In 
a  typical  experiment  during  diuresis,  the  kidney  used  4  cc  of  oxygen  per  minute ; 
this  was,  therefore,  equivalent  to  680,000  gramme-centimetres  or  work,  and  the 
energy  bransformed  from  potential  to  kinetic  energy  by  the  kidney  cannot  have 
been  less  than  this.  Let  us  consider  what  evidence  there  is  of  mechanical  work 
which  the  organ  does  as  an  offiBet  against  this ;  one  way  in  which  the  work 
manifests  itself  is  in  the  concentration  of  the  urine ;  this  flmd  is  many  times  more 
concentrated  than  the  blood-plasma.  The  degree  of  concentration  can  be  calcu- 
lated from  a  knowledge  of  the  freezing-points  of  the  blood  and  urine ;  the  greater 
the  concentration  of  a  solution  of  a  crystalline  substance,  the  lower  is  its  fMsing- 
point  (see  p.  826).  In  this  way,  it  was  calculated  that  14,700  gramme-centimetres  of 
work  was  done  in  the  case  just  referred  to.  If  the  calculation  is  made  for  each 
salt  separately,  a  much  higher  figure  than  this  would,  however,  be  obtained. 

The  practical  importance  of  these  considerations  to  the  physician 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  expenditure  of  energy  involves  combustion, 
and  combustion  demands  oxygen.  For  this  reason,  if  for  no  other, 
an  efiBcient  supply  of  oxygen,  that  is,  an  efficient  circulation  of  blood, 
is  the  first  condition  necessary  to  a  healthy  kidney.  Benal  trouble 
is  often  secondary  to  cardiac  trouble,  and  may  be  the  result  of 
accumulation  of  blood  in  the  great  veins ;  in  such  cases  it  is  obvious 
that  the  renal  trouble  cannot  be  overcome  by  treating  the  kidney, 
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but  the  cardiac  difficulty  must  be  dealt  with.  Again/  the  physician 
may  endeavour,  with  a  certain  measure  of  success,  to  decrease  the 
work  which  falls  upon  the  kidney,  by  transferring  the  excretory 
function  as  far  as  possible  to  the  skin.  This  may  be  accomplished 
by  stimulating  the  skin  to  action  by  hot  air  baths,  or  even  more 
successfully  by  ordering  the  patient  to  a  hot  dry  climate. 

The  importance  of  changes  in  the  circulation  is  still  further 
accentuated  by  the  fact  that  the  arterial  pressure  appears  to  exercise 
a  direct  effect  upon  the  volume  of  urine  secreted  by  the  kidney.  In 
a  general  sense,  those  forms  of  experimental  procedure  which  increase 
the  volume  of  the  kidney,  as  measured  by  the  oncometer,  increase 
also  the  flow  of  urine.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  data  given  in  the 
following  table : — 


Procadnre. 


Division  of  spinal  cord  in 
neck 

Stimulation  of  cord  . 

Stimulation  of  cord  after 
section  of  renal  nerves 

Stimulation      of      renal 
nerves 

Stimulation  of  splanchnic 
nerve 

Plethora   .... 

Haemorrhage    . 


General  blood- 
pressure. 


Falls  to 
40  mra. 

Rises 

Rises 


Unaffected 

Rises 

Rises 
FalU 


Rpiial  vessels. 


Relaxed 

Constricted 

Passively 
dilated 

Constricted 

Constricted 

Dilated 
Constricted 


Kidney  volume. 

Urinary  flow. 

Shrinks 

Ceases 

Shrinks 

Diminished 

SweUs 

Increased 

Shrinks 

Diminished 

Shrinks 

Diminished 

Swells 

Increased 

Shrinks 

Diminished 

Kesults  obtained  by  the  oncometer  are  less  easy  to  interpret  in 
the  kidney  than  in  other  organs,  because  of  the  complexity  of  its 
vascular  mechanism.  For  example,  constriction  of  the  efferent 
vessels  of  the  glomeruli  might  raise  the  pressure  in  the  glomerular 
capillaries,  and  simultaneously  lower  the  pressure  in  other  parts  of 
the  kidney,  and  the  net  result  would  be  no  material  alteration  in  the 
volume  of  the  whole  kidney.  The  oncometric  record  is  also  com- 
plicated by  the  consideration  that  when  diuresis  is  established  an 
increase  in  the  volume  of  the  kidney  may  not  be  wholly  of  vascular 
origin,  but  may  be  partly  due  to  accumulation  of  urine. 

In  spite  of  these  difficulties,  we  are  nevertheless  justified  in 
concluding  that  pronounced  changes  in  the  size  of  the  kidney  are  of 
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vascular  origin,  and  they  furnish  the  best  index  we  have  of  the 
pressure  of  the  blood  in  the  capillaries.  They  give  no  indication  of 
the  rate  of  blood-flow  through  the  organ,  which  is  an  altogether 
different  thing. 

Finally,  from  the  medical  point  of  view,  the  activity  of  the 
kidney  may  be  invoked  by  the  administration  of  drugs.  Such  drugs 
are  called  diuretics.  They  act  in  different  ways,  some  locally  on  the 
kidney,  such  as  caffeine,  and  certain  saline  diuretics ;  others,  such 
as  digitalis,  act  upon  the  general  blood-pressura  It  is  important,  in 
prescribing  these  drugs,  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  whilst  the 
greatest  benefit  may  attend. their  action,  it  is  doubtful  whether  any 
of  those  commonly  administered  through  the  alimentary  canal  (the 
digitalis  group  excepted)  can  be  regarded  as  doing  their  work  without 
throwing  a  greater  or  less  strain  upon  some  portion  of  the  renal 
epithelium. 

Having  in  this  way  considered  the  kidney  as  a  whole,  we  must 
next  consider  the  function  of  the  different  types  of  cell  found  in  the 
kidney  tubule,  including  the  capsule  of  Bowman  in  that  expression. 

A  complete  statement  of  the  case  would  involve  for  each  type  a 
description  of  (1)  which  of  the  urinary  constituents  traverses  its 
protoplasm;  (2)  the  mechanism,  whether  secretory  or  physical 
diffusion  or  filtration,  by  which  the  constituent  is  propelled ;  and 
(3)  the  direction  in  which  it  goes,  whether  from  the  blood  to  the 
urine,  or  from  the  urine  to  the  blood. 

Fortunately,  however,  it  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  the  matter  quite 
so  exhaustively,  for  certain  possibilities  have  never  been  advanced, 
and  so  can  be  put  upon  one  side.  For  instance,  no  one  has  ever 
suggested  that  the  thick  glandular  cells  of  the  tubules  allow  materials 
to  pass  through  them  by  physical  diffusion ;  here,  undoubtedly,  we 
have  to  deal  with  secretory  action  alone.  Again,  the  direction  of 
flow  through  the  capsule  of  Bowman  is  undoubtedly  from  the  blood 
to  the  urine,  and  the  passage  of  water  in  the  opposite  direction,  if  it 
does  occur  at  all,  is  limited  to  certain  regions  of  the  tubule  itself. 

Our  problem,  therefore,  is  simplified,  and  the  questions  remaining 
are  (1)  whether  the  flow  in  the  glomeruli  is  due  to  physical  or  to 
physiological  (secretory)  processes;  (2)  the  evidence  of  secretory 
action  in  the  tubules ;  and  (3)  the  question  whether  reabsorption  of 
fluid  occurs  in  the  tubules.  In  relation  to  the  first  of  these  points 
we  may  ask  the  preliminary  question.  Is  there  any  evidence  of 
physical  diffusion  or  filtration  in  the  kidney  ?  or,  to  put  it  another 
way,  is  there  any  evidence  of  a  urinary  flow  without  the  performance 
of  work  on  the  part  of  the  kidney  cells  ? 

The  answer  to  this  is  as  follows :  such  a  flow  cannot  take  place 
as  the  result  of  any  agency  which  alters  the  composition  of  the 
fluid ;  nevertheless,  the  appropriate  injection  into  the  circulation  of 
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Einger's  fluid  causes  a  copious  flow  of  urine  which  is  in  its  composi- 
tion virtually  Binger's  fluid.  On  physico-chemical  grounds  such  a 
flow  would  not  necessarily  demand  work  on  the  part  of  the  kidney 
cells,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  estimation  of  the  oxygen  used  during 
such  excretion  reveals  no  measurable  rise  in  the  amount  of  work 
performed.  The  general  relationship  shown  in  the  table  on  p.  675, 
between  the  pressure  of  blood  in  the  kidney  capillaries  and  the 
volume  of  urine  secreted,  points  also  to  the  possibility  that  under 
normal  conditions  filtration  is  a  factor  in  urine  formation.  The  cells 
of  Bowman's  capsule,  thin  though  they  are,  can,  however,  exercise 
selective  action.  The  simplest  phase  of  this  is  that  massive 
molecules  (protein)  do  not  pass  through  them  in  health ;  this,  however, 
is  also  true  for  films  of  gelatin.  In  addition  to  this,  these  living 
cells  may  exercise  a  more  active  selection,  as  is  seen  in  the  type  of 
urine  excreted  by  kidneys  in  which  the  tubules  have  undergone 
necrosis  as  the  result  of  injection  of  uranium  salts. 

We  may  take  next  the  point  mentioned  last,  namely,  that  of 
reabsorption.  Carl  Ludwig  imagined  that  the  urine  filtered  off  at 
the  glomerulus  becomes  more  concentrated  as  it  descends  the 
tubule,  and  that  the  work  of  the  cells  in  the  tubule  is  to  reabsorb 
the  water  and  pass  it  back  into  the  blood.  There  is  in  our 
opinion  no  satisfactory  evidence  that  this  occurs;  still  it  is  not 
possible  to  categorically  deny  its  existence ;  if  it  does  occur  it  does 
not  take  place  on  the  massive  scale  *  which  Ludwig's  views  involve, 
and  is  limited  to  the  clear  epithelium  of  the  descending  limb  of 
Henle's  loop.  The  majority  of  physiologists  do  not  admit  even  this, 
and  one  piece  of  evidence  which  we  owe  to  Brodie  appears  to  me 
to  be  quite  conclusive ;  it  is  this :  if  the  pressure  of  urine  in  the 
ureter  is  artificially  raised  by  partially  blocking  it,  absorption  of 
water  back  into  the  blood  ought  to  be  increased ;  but  as  a  matter 
of  fact  this  does  not  take  place,  but  the  exact  contrary,  for  the  flow 
of  urine  provoked  by  the  injection  of  sodium  sulphate  is  more 
abundant  from  the  kidney  with  the  partially  blocked  ureter,  than 
in  the  other  kidney  which  serves  as  a  control. 

This  brings  us  then  to  our  main  conclusion  concerning  the 
function  of  the  epithelium  of  the  tubular  part  of  the  apparatus. 
Here  undoubtedly  the  main  function  is  secretion,  and  the  obviously 
secreting  nature  of  the  cells  is  revealed  by  microscopic  examination. 
The  following .  experiments,  among  others,  support  this  view  :— 
(a)  In  frogs  the  glomeruli  can  be  cut  out  of  action  by  ligaturing  the 
renal  artery ;  the  kidney  is  then  supplied  only  by  the  renal  portal 
vein,  a  vessel  which  goes  to  the  tubules  only.  If  urea  is  then 
injected  under  the  skin,  a  secretion  of  urine  occurs,  which  though 

*  Ladwig*8  theory  would  involve  the  reabsorption  of  nearly  70  litres  of  water 
In  the  day ! 
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scanty  iQ  amount,  is  peculiarly  rich  in  urea.  Urea,  therefore,  in  the 
frog  is  secreted  by  the  epithelium  of  the  tubules.  In  order  to 
obtain  this  result,  the  kidney  must  receive  also  sufficient  oxygen  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  functional  activity  of  its  cells;  as  the 
arterial  supply  is  cut  off  by  ligature  of  the  renal  artery,  this  must 
be  accomplished  in  some  other  way,  for  instance,  by  keeping  the  frog 
during  the  experiment  in  an  atmosphere  of  pure  oxygen. 

(b)  The  same  result  is  reached  in  the  frog  in  another  way. 
The  renal  portal  system  of  the  frog's  kidney  may  be  artificially 
perfused  with  oxygenated  Binger's  solution,  the  renal  arteries  as 
before  being  ligatured ;  if  certain  diuretics  are  added  to  the  solution 
(caffeine,  urea,  phloridzin,  sodium  sulphate,  etc.),  these  induce 
secretion  which  is  accompanied  by  a  marked  increase  in  the  oxygen 
consumption  of  the  kidney. 

(e)  In  mammals  the  arrangement  of  the  blood-vessels  is  different, 
and  it  is  not  possible  to  isolate  the  tubules  as  in  the  frog. 
Nevertheless,  the  same  diuretics  cause  a  copious  flow  of  urine,  which 
is  accompanied  in  all  cases  by  the  evidence  of  increased  work  on  the 
part  of  the  kidney  cells,  namely,  a  large  rise  in  the  amount  of 
oxygen  used  up.  In  all  these  cases  the  urine  secreted  is  unlike  the 
plasma  in  composition,  and  varies  somewhat  with  the  diuretic 
employed ;  for  inst-ance,  injection  of  sodium  sulphate  produces  a  urine 
almost  devoid  of  chlorides. 

(d)  In  mammals  also  it  is  possible  to  trace  certain  substances 
with  the  eye.  A  research  of  great  importance  was  performed  along 
this  line  by  Heidenhain.  By  cutting  the  spinal  cord  he  removed 
the  arterial  tone  from  the  whole  visceral  area,  and  consequently 
produced  a  blood-pressure  so  low  that  no  fluid  came  down  the 
tubules.  Sulphindigotate  of  soda  is  a  nitrogenous  substance,  and 
it  can  easily  be  recognised  by  its  blue  colour.  If  it  is  injected  into 
the  blood-stream  it  is  excreted  by  the  liver  and  kidney,  and  on 
post-mortem  examination  of  the  kidney,  it  is  found  in  those  cells  of 
the  tubules  which  bear  the  impress  of  secreting  cells,  whereas  it  is 
absent  from  the  cells  of  Bowman's  capsule. 

Numerous  hypotheses  have  been  put  forward  to  explain  all 
these  results,  and  the  two  great  historic  theories  are  those  of 
Ludwig  and  of  Bowman.  The  gist  of  Ludwig's  views  will  have 
been  gathered  from  what  has  just  been  said ;  he  supposed  that 
the  urine  filtered  through  at  the  glomeruli  is  a  fluid  of  the 
same  general  composition  as  the  blood-plasma,  so  far  as  its 
crystalline  constituents  are  concerned,  and  that  this  fluid  is  gradu- 
ally  turned  into  urine  as  it  travels  along  the  tubules  by  the 
absorption  from  it  into  the  blood  of  water  and  certain  salts. 
That  fluid  isotomic  with  blood-plasma  can  or  does  filter  through 
the  flat  epithelium  cells  of  Bowman's  capsule  appears  to  be  true,  but 
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the  part  of  the  theory  which  deals  with  reabsorption  we  have  seen 
reasons  for  not  accepting. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  capsular  epithelium  resembles 
that  lining  a  lymph  space,  and  some  morphologists  hold  the  view 
that  each  capsule  is  in  development  part  of  the  peritoneum,  whilst 
others  regard  it  as  part  of  the  kidney  tubule.  It  is  possible 
that  the  glomerulus  has  other  functions  besides  that  of  a  filter. 
Brodie,  for  instance,  has  suggested  that  its  main,  if  not  its 
only  use  is  that  of  a  driving  force  to  propel  the  secreted  urine 
along  the  tubule,  the  resistance  of  which  is  very  great;  he  has 
invented  models  which  demonstrate  that  pulsations  of  the  kind 
alleged  to  occur  in  the  glomeruli  will  drive  fluid  along  a  tube; 
he  further  supports  his  theory  by  the  observation  that  the  maximum 
pressure  in  the  ureter  as  measured  by  a  manometer  is  usually  at 
least  30  to  44  mm.  of  mercury  less  than  the  arterial  blood-pressure, 
and  is  probably  equal  to  the  pressure  in  the  glomerular  capillaries. 
But  these  views  have  not  at  present  been  fully  accepted  by  the 
majority  of  physiologists. 

Bowman's  classical  theory  was  formulated  more  than  seventy 
years  ago,  that  is,  long  before  many  of  the  experiments  just  described 
were  performed.  It  accords  much  more  nearly  with  modern  views 
than  that  of  Ludwig,  and  was  founded  mainly  as  a  deduction  from 
anatomical  structure,  namely,  the  histological  appearances  of  the 
epithelial  cells  which  line  the  tubules,  and  the  double  vascular 
supply  which  in  the  frog  indicates  that  the  work  of  the  tubule  is 
distinct  from  that  of  the  glomerulus.  He  considered  that  the  cells 
lining  the  capsule  have  much  the  same  function  as  those  lining  a 
lymph  space,  and  that  it  is  the  glandular  epithelium  of  the  tubules 
which  secretes  the  nitrogenous  constituents  of  the  urine.  We  may 
accept  the  last  part  of  the  theory  as  now  definitely  proven.  But 
whether  the  glomerular  flow  is  conditioned  by  physical  or  by 
physiological  factors  is  the  main  point  at  issue  between  investigators 
at  present.  In  the  minds  of  both  Ludwig  and  Bowman  the  physical 
factor  was  uppermost.  Heidenhain,  and  more  recently  Brodie,  regard 
the  flat  glomerular  cells  as  true  secreting  cells.  Our  own  view  is 
that  although  active  secretion  on  the  part  of  these  cells  has  not 
been  proved  to  exist,  the  possibility  cannot  be  altogether  denied, 
and  as  will  be  gathered  from  what  has  preceded  this,  our  bias  is 
distinctly  in  favour  of  the  physical  or  filtration  hypothesis. 

Bxtirpation  of  the  Kidneys. 

^dirpation  of  one  kidney  for  stone,  etc.,  is  a  common  operation. 
It  is  not  followed  by  any  untoward  result.  The  remaining  kidney 
enlarges  and  does  the  work  previously  shared  between  the  two. 
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Extirpation  of  both  kidneys  is  fatal ;  the  urea,  etc.,  accumulate  in 
the  blood,  and  the  animal  dies  in  a  few  days;  uraemic  convulsioDS 
do  not  usually  occur  in  such  experiments. 

Ligature  of  both  rental  arteries  amounts  to  the  same  thing 
as  extirpation  of  the  kidneys,  and  leads  to  the  same  result  If  the 
ligature  is  released  the  kidney  after  a  time  again  sets  to  work,  but  the 
urine  secreted  at  first  is  albimiinous,  owing  to  the  epithelium  having 
been  impaired  by  being  deprived  for  a  time  of  its  blood  supply. 

The  Passage  of  Urine  into  the  Bladder. 

As  each  portion  of  urine  is  secreted  it  propels  that  which  is 
already  in  the  uriniferous  tubes  onwards  into  the  pelvis  of  the 
kidney.  Thence  through  the  ureter  the  urine  passes  into  thp  bladder, 
into  which  its  rate  and  mode  of  entrance  has  been  watched  in  cases 
of  ectopia  vesicce,  i.e,  of  such  fissures  in  the  anterior  and  lower  part  of 
the  walls  of  the  abdomen,  and  of  the  front  wall  of  the'bladder,  as 
expose  to  view  its  hinder  wall  together  with  the  orifices  of  the  ureters. 
The  urine  does  not  enter  the  bladder  at  any  regular  rate,  nor  is  there 
a  synchronism  in  its  movement  through  the  two  ureters.  During  fast- 
ing, two  or  three  drops  enter  the  bladder  every  minute ;  each  drop  as 
it  enters  first  raises  up  the  little  papilla  through  which  the  ureter 
opens,  and  then  passes  slowly  through  its  orifice,  which  at  once  again 
closes  like  a  sphincter.  Its  flow  is  aided,  by  the  peristaltic 
contractions  of  the  ureters,  and  is  increased  in  deep  inspira- 
tion, or  by  straining,  and  in  active  exercise,  and  in  fifteen 
or  twenty  minutes  after  a  meal  The.  urine  is  prevented  from 
regurgitation  into  the  ureters  by  the  mode  in  which  these  pass 
through  the  walls  of  the  bladder,  namely,  by  their  lying  for  between 
half  and  three-quarters  of  an  inch  between  the  muscular  and  mucous 
coats  before  they  turn  rather  abruptly  forwards,  and  open  through 
the  latter  into  the  interior  of  the  bladder. 

Micturition. 

The  desire  to  void  the  urine  arises  from  a  sense  of  fullness  of 
the  bladder,  and  the  increase  of  pressure  in  this  viscus,  which  results 
from  its  distension,  is  probably  the  most  important  factor  in  the 
causation  of  the  reflex.  Mosso  states  that  in  the  dog's  bladder  a 
pressure  of  20  cms.  of  water  sets  the  reflex  in  action. 

The  afferent  impulse  so  produced  finds  its  way  to  the  sacral 
region  of  the  cord  chiefly  through  the  second  and  third  sacral  nerves, 
and  stimulates  the  so-called  vesical  centre,  which  is  situated  in  the 
grey  matter  there ;  the  reflex  takes  place  perfectly  well  in  an  animal 
whose  spinal  cord  has  been  cut  across  as  low  as  the  lower  part  of  the 
lumbar  region.     It  has  therefore  been  proved  that  the  reflex  centre 
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must  be  situated  below  this  point.  In  such  animals  there  is  no 
consciousness  of  the  afferent  impulse,  and  the  same  is  true  for  the 
human  subject  with  corresponding  injuries  to  the  spinal  cord. 
Such  animals  or  men  have  also  no  voluntary  control  over  the  act ;  it 
occurs  in  them  purely  reflexly. 

The  efferent  nerves  to  the  bladder  fall  into  two  sets :—  (1)  The 
nervus  erigens ;  this  is  undoubtedly  the  more  important  of  the  two. 
Stimulation  of  this  nerve  causes  contraction  of  the  bladder,  and 
relaxation  of  its  sphincter,  the  two  necessary  acts  by  which  the 
urine  is  exi>elled.  (2)  The  hypogastric  nerves;  pre-ganglionic  fibres 
leave  the  cord  in  the  lumbar  region,  pass  thence  to  the  inferior 
mesenteric  ganglion,  from  the  cells  of  which  the  post-ganglionic  fibres 
ultimately  reach  the  bladder  by  the  hypogastric  nerves.  Much 
difference  of  opinion  has  been  expressed  regarding  the  action  of  these 
nerves,  but  in  most  animals  they  cause  constriction  of  the  sphincter, 
and  in  some  cases  relaxation  of  the  bladder  walls  also.  The  hypo- 
gastric nerves  would  therefore  appear  to  be  the  functional  anta- 
gonists of  the  nervi  erigentes.  In  many  animals  the  bladder 
constantly  exhibits  rhythmic  contractions. 

In  theory,  therefore,  micturition  is  a  reflex  action ;  but  in  practice 
it  is  a  voluntary  act,  and  the  voluntary  muscles  of  the  abdomen  press 
upon  the  bladder  and  assist  its  emptying.  It  is  only  in  the  cases  of  cord 
injury  or  disease  already  alluded  to  that  the  voluntary  factor  is  absent. 

The  simplest  view  to  take  of  voluntary  micturition  is  the  follow- 
ing:— The  will  causes  the  abdominal  muscles  to  contract,  and  the 
increased  pressure  on  the  bladder  so  produced  is  the  signal  for  the 
reflex  to  occur.  It  is  fdrther  probable  that  the  mere  thought  of 
micturition  may  influence  the  sacral  vesical  centre,  and  heighten  its 
8ensitivenes&  This  certainly  is  the  case  in  the  neighbouring 
centre  for  the  erection  of  the  penis;  erection  can  be  evoked  as  a 
reflex  act,  yet  it  is  a  matter  of  experience  that  it  also  takes  place 
as  a  result  of  the  emotions. 

If  urine  is  voided  too  frequently,  the  cause  may  be  (1)  peripheral, 
as  in  inflammation  of  the  bladder ;  here  the  organ  is  unduly  sensitive 
to  the  pressure  of  fluid;  and  (2)  central,  as  in  cases  of  fear  and 
excitement ;  here  the  sensibility  of  the  vesical  centre  is  heightened. 
In  children  where  control  of  the  vesical  centre  is  often  not  fully 
established  whUe  they  are  young,  frequent  and  involuntary  micturi- 
tion may  occur. 

Deficiency  of  power  to  expel  the  urine  may  be  due  to  actual 
obstruction,  from  an  enlarged  prostate  or  a  stricture  in  the  urethra. 
It  may  also  be  due  to  weakness  of  the  bladder,  as  in  cases  where 
the  organ  is  much  distended  and  its  musculature  attenuated;  this 
condition  is  often  secondary  to  obstruction  produced  by  stricture,  or 
other  causes. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX 

THB  UBINB 

Quantity. — ^A  man  of  average  weight  and  height  passes  from  1400 
to  1600  C.C.,  or  about  50  fluid  oz.  daily.  This  contains  about  60 
grammes  (1^  oz.)  of  solids. 

Oolour. — This  is  some  shade  of  yellow  which  varies  considerably 
with  the  concentration  of  the  urine.  It  is  due  to  a  mixture  of  pig- 
ments; of  these  the  most  abundant  is  a  yellow  one,  originally 
named  urochrome  by  Thudichum,  whose  investigations  have  in  the 
main  been  confirmed  and  supplemented  by  the  recent  work  of 
Dombrowski.  It  shows  no  absorption  bands,  and  does  not  fluoresce 
with  zinc  salts  as  urobilin  does.  It  yields  a  pyrrol  derivative 
which  is  not  h»mopyrrol,  and  so  urochrome  is  probably  not  related 
to  urobilin.  It  contains  11*1  per  cent  of  nitrogen  and  5  per  cent, 
of  sulphur,  most  of  which  is  easily  split  off  as  sulphide  by  cold 
alkali     It  is  probably  derived  from  protein. 

Urobilin,  which  is  normally  present  in  small  quantities  only, 
has  a  reddish  tint,  and  like  bile  pigment  is  an  iron-free  substance. 
It  has  an  absorption  band  near  the  F  line.  '  The  bile  pigment  in 
the  intestines  is  converted  into  stercobilin,  most  of  which  leaves  the 
body  with  the  fseces ;  some,  however,  is  reabsorbed  and  is  excreted 
into  the  urine,  and  is  then  called  urobilin  (see  p.  534).  A  chromogen 
or  mother-substance  called  urobilinogen,  which  by  oxidation — ^for 
instance,  standing  exposed  to  the  air — is  converted  into  the  pigment 
proper,  is  more  abundant  than  urobilin  itself.  In  certain  diseased 
conditions  the  amount  of  urobilin  is  considerably  increased. 

Uroerythrin,  the  colouring  matter  of  pink  urate  sediments, 
appear  to  be  a  small  but  constant  constituent  of  urine,  but  its 
origin  is  unknown.  Normal  urine  contains  also  a  'trace  of  hcemato- 
porphyrin,  and  the  amount  is  increased  in  certain  diseased  states. 

Reaction. — ^The  reaction  of  normal  urine  is  acid ;  this  is  not  due 
to  free  acid,  but  to  acid  salts,  of  which  acid  sodium  phosphate  is  the 
most  important.  The  uric  and  hippuric  acids  of  the  urine  are 
combined  as  urates  and  hippurates  respectively.  Under  certain 
circumstances  the  urine  becomes  less  acid  and  even  alkaline;  the 
most  important  of  these  are  as  follows : — 
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1.  During  digestion.  Here  there  is  a  formation  of  free  acid  in 
the  stomach,  and  a  corresponding  liberation  of  bases  in  the  blood, 
which,  passing  into  the  urine,  diminish  its  acidity,  or  even  render  it 
alkaline.  This  is  called  the  alkaline  tide  ;  the  opposite  condition,  the 
acid  tide,  occurs  after  a  fast — for  instance,  before  breakfast. 

2.  In  herbivorous  animals  and  vegetarians.  The  food  here  con- 
tains excess  of  alkaline  salts  of  acids  such  as  tartaric,  citric,  malic,  etc. 
These  acids  are  oxidised  into  carbonates,  which,  passing  into  the  urine, 
give  it  an  alkaline  reaction. 

Speoiflo  Gravity. — The  specific  gravity  varies  inversely  as  the 
quantity  of  urine  passed  under  normal  conditions  from  1015  to 
1025.  A  specific  gravity  below  1010  should  excite  suspicion  of 
hydroria;  one  over  1030,  of  a  febrile  condition,  or  of  diabetes,  a 
disease  in  which  it  may  rise  to  1050.  The  specific  gravity  has, 
however,  been  known  to  sink  as  low  as  1002  (after  large  potations, 
urina  pottu),  or  to  rise  as  high  as  1035  (after  great  sweating)  in 
perfectly  healthy  persona 

Ck>inpoBition. — ^The  following  table  gives  the  average  amounts  of 
the  urinary  constituents  passed  by  a  man  taking  an  ordinary  diet 
containing  about  100  grammes  of  protein  in  the  twenty -four  hours : — 

Total  quantity  of  urine 1500*00  grammes. 

Water 1440-00 

Solids 60-00 

Urea 85-00  „ 

Uric  acid 0*75 

Hippuricacid 1*05  ,, 

Sodium  chloride 16*5  „ 

Phosphoric  acid 3-5  „ 

Sulphuric  acid 2*0 

Ammonia 0*65  „ 

Creatinine 0*9-  „ 

Chlorine 11*0  „ 

Potassium 2*5  „ 

Sodium 5*5  „ 

Calcium 0*26 

Magnesium 0*21  „ 

The  most  abundant  constituents  of  the  urine  are  water,  urea,  and 
sodium  chloride.  In  the  foregoing  table  one  must  not  be  misled  by 
seeing  the  names  of  the  acids  and  metals  separated.  The  acids  and 
the  bases  are  combined  to  form  salts,  such  as  urates,  chlorides, 
sulphates,  phosphates,  etc. 

Urea. 

Urea,  or  Carbamide,  COCN'H2)2,  is  isomeric  (that  is,  has  the  same 
empirical,  but  not  the  same  structural  formula)  with  ammonium 
cyanate  (NH4)CN0,  from  which  it  was  first  prepared  synthetically 
by  Wohler  in  1828.  Since  then  it  has  been  prepared  synthetically 
in  other  ways.     Wohler's  observation  derives  interest  from  the  fact 
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that  this  waa  the  firat  organic  substance  which  was  prepared  syntheti- 
cally by  chemists.* 

When  crystallised  out  from  the  urine  it  is  found  to  be  readily 
soluble  both  in  water  and  alcohol :  it  has  a  saltish  taste,  and  is  neutral 
to   litmus    paper.      The   form    of    its 
crystals  is  shown  in  fig.  378. 

When  treated  with  nitric  acid, 
nitrate  of  urea  (CONjH* .  HNO,)  is 
formed ;  this  crystallises  in  octahedra, 
lozenge-shaped  tablets  or  hexagons  (fig. 
379).  When  treated  with  oxalic  acid, 
flat  or  prismatic  crystals  of  urea  oxa- 
late(CONgH,.HjCp«  +  H,0)are  formed 
(fig.  380). 

These  cirstals  may  be  readily  ob- 
tained by  adding  excess  of  the  respective 
ria.»TB.-ci7iuiiofor«.  acids  to  urine  which  has  been  concen- 

trated to  a  third  or  a  quarter  of  its  bulk. 
Under    the   influence    of    a    micro-organism,    the    micrococcus 
urete,  which   grows   readily   in   stale   urine,  urea   takes   up  water, 
and  is    converted  into  ammonium    carbonate    [COKjH^  +  2HjO  = 
(NH()jCOj].    Hence  the  ammoniacal  odour  of  putrid  urine. 

By  means  of  nitrous  acid,  urea  is  broken  up  into  carbonic  acid, 
water,   and   nitrogen,   CONjH«-|-2HNOj  =  COj+3HjO-H2Ng.       The 
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evolution  of  gas  bubbles  which  takes  place  on  the  addition  of  fuming 
nitric  acid  may  be  used  as  a  test  for  urea. 

Hypobromite  of  soda  decomposes  urea  in  the  following  way : — 
CON2H4   -I-    SNaBrO    =    CO„   +    N,   +   2H,0    +   3NaBr. 

[Una.]  [Sodium  [Cubonlc  IKilrogen.]     [Witor.]  tBodlDm 

hTpobromlte.]         icld.)  bromldft.] 

This  reaction  is  important,  for  on  it  one  of  the  readiest  methods 
for   estimating  urea  depends.     There  have  been   various   pieces  of 
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apparatus   invented   for   rendering  the  analysiB   easy ;  but  the  one 
described  below  is   the   beat.     If   the  experiment   is  performed   as 
directed,  nitn^n  is  the  only  gas  that  comes  off,  the  carbonic  acid 
being  absorbed  by  excess  of  soda.    The  amount 
of  nitrogen  is  a  measure  of  the  amount  of  urea. 

Dupr^'s  appantui  (fig.  SSI)  coDBlsta  of  a  bottle  (A) 
UDlted  b]  a  measuring  tube  by  india-rubber  tubinK.  The 
measuriiig  tube  (C)  is  placed  within  a  cylinder  at  water 
(D).  and  can  be  raised  and  lowered  at  wilL  Measure 
35  C.C.  of  aUoJiDe  solutioD  of  sodium  hyi>obromit« 
(roade  by  mixiDg  2  c.c  of  bromine  with  23  cc.  of  a  40 
pa  cent,  solution  of  caustic  soda.)  into  the  bottle  A, 
Meaanie  G  cc  of  urine  into  a  Bmall  tube  (B),  aod  lower 
It  carefully,  lo  that  no  urine  apllls,  into  the  bottle. 
Qosc  the  Dottle  securely  with  a  stopper  perforated  by 
a  fflasa  tube ;  this  gloss  tube  (the  bulb  blown  on  this 
tube  prcTents  froth  from  passing  into  the  rest  of  the 
apparatus)  Is  conuected  to  the  nMasuriag  tube  by  india- 
rubber  tubing  and  a  T-P>eee.  The  third  limb  af  the 
T-^icoe  ia  closed  by  a  piece  of  india-rubber  tubing  and 
a  pinch-cock,  seen  at  the  top  of  the  fiaure.  Open  the 
pincb-^ock  and  lower  the  measuring  tube  until  the  sur- 
nce  of  the  water  with  which  the  outer  cylinder  is  filled 
b  at  the  aero  point  of  the  graduation.  Close  the  pinch' 
cock,  and  raise  the  measuring  tube  to  ascertain  If  the 
appanitui  is  air-tighL  Then  lower  it  again.  Tilt  the 
bottle  A  so  as  to  upset  the  urine,  and  shake  well  for  a 
minute  or  bo.  During  this  time  there  is  an  eroIutloD 
of  gas.  Then  immerse  the  bottle  In  a  large  beaker  con- 
taining water  of  the  same  temperature  as  that  in  the 
cylin^.  After  two  or  three  minutes  raise  the  measur- 
ing tube  until  the  surfaces  of  the  water  inside  and  out- 
side it  are  at  the  same  level  Read  off  the  amount  of 
gas  (nitrogen)  evolved.  35 '4  c.c.  of  nitrogen  areyidded 
by  O'l  gramme  of  urea.  From  this  the  quantity  of  urea 
In  the  5  C.C.  of  urine  and  the  percentage  of  urea  can  be 
calculated.  If  the  total  urea  passed  in  the  twenW-four 
hourt  is  to  be  ascertaiDcd,  the  twenty-four  hours  urine 
must  be  carefiilly  measured  and   thoroughly  mixed. 

A  sample  is  taken   from  the  total  for  analysis;   and  Fio. asi.— Dnpr^-aTTna 

then,  by  a  simple  sum  in  proportion,  the  total  amount  AppuiWi. 

of  urea  is  ascertained. 

Folin**  method  is  the  best  for  accurate  work  t  it  depends  on  the  fact  that 
urea  is  decomposed  into  ammonia  and  carbonic  acid  by  boiling  with  magnesium 
chloride  In  the  presence  of  hydrochloric  acid.  The  ammonia  is  estimated  by 
dlstillins  it  bito  standard  acid  and  su>»equent  titration. 

Kjudahl's  method  of  estimating  nitrogen  consists  in  boiling  the  material  under 
investigation  with  strong  sulphuric  acid.  -  The  nitrogen  present  is  by  this  means 
CMiTerted  into  ammonia.  Excess  of  soda  is  then  added,  and  the  ammonia  distilled 
over  into  a  known  volume  of  standard  acid.  The  amount  of  diminution  of  acidity 
in  the  standard  enables  one  to  calculate  the  amount  of  ammonia,  and  thence  the 
amount  of  nitrogen.  This  is  the  best  method  for  the  estimation  of  the  total 
nitrogen  in  the  urine. 

The  quantity  of  urea  is  variable,  the  chief  cause  of  variation 
being  the  amount  of  protein  food  ingested.     In  a  man  in  a  state  of 
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nitrogenous  equilibrium,  taking  daily  100  to  120  grammes  of  protein  in 
his  food,  the  quantity  of  urea  secreted  daily  is  about  33  to  35  grammes 
(500  grains).  The  percentage  in  human  urine  would  then  be  2  per 
cent.;  but  this  also  varies,  because  the  concentration  of  the  urine 
varies  considerably  in  health.  In  dogs  it  may  be  10  per  cent. 
The  excretion  of  urea  is  usually  at  a  maximum  three  hours  after  a 
meal,  especially  after  a  meal  rich  in  proteins.  If,  therefore,  people 
adopt  the  Chittenden  diet,  which  contains  about  half  the  quantity  of 
protein  which  is  present  in  the  more  usual  Yoit  dietary,  their  urine 
will  naturally  show  a  nitrogenous  output  of  half  of  that  which  is  now 
regarded  as  normal.  In  those  who  adopt  such  a  reduced  diet,  Folin 
has  shown  that  the  decrease  in  urinary  nitrogen  falls  mainly  on  the 
urea  fraction,  and  in  some  cases  the  urea  excreted  accounted  for  only 
66  per  cent,  of  the  total  nitrogen.  The  other  nitrogenous  katabolites 
of  the  urine  alter  comparatively  little  under  such  circumstances,  and 
the  creatinine  in  particular  remains  remarkably  constant  in  amount. 

In  our  study  of  protein  absorption  (p.  545),  we  have  already 
indicated  that  the  amino-acid  fragments  of  the  food-protein  are 
utilised  in  two  ways.  A  small  part  is  used  by  the  tissue  ceUs  for 
the  reconstruction  of  their  protein  which  has  undergone  katabolism. 
In  time  this  will  in  turn  be  katabolised,  and  the  waste  products 
discharged  as  ammonia,  creatinine,  and  a  certain  amount  of  urea. 
This  form  of  metabolism  may  be  termed  tissriB  or  endogenous 
metabolism,  and  its  amount  is  constant  and  independent  to  a  great 
extent  of  the  food.  The  other  and  larger  part  of  the  cleavage  pro- 
ducts of  the  food  protein  are  not  made  use  of  thus,  but  are 
daamidised,  and  the  nitrogenous  portion  is  converted  into  urea  by 
the  liver,  and  discharged  by  the  kidney.  This  part  of  metabolism 
may  be  termed  exogerums ;  it  is  variable  in  amount,  and  depends  on 
the  quantity  of  ingested  protein. 

That  the  Uver  is  the  organ  where  urea  is  made  is  shown  by  the 
following  considerations : — 

1.  After  removal  of  the  liver  in  such  animals  as  frogs,  urea 
formation  almost  ceases,  and  ammonia  is  found  in  the  urine  instead. 

2.  In  mammals,  the  extirpation  of  the  liver  is  such  a  severe 
operation  that  the  animals  do  not  live.  But  the  liver  of  mammals 
can  be  very  largely  thrown  out  of  gear  by  connecting  the  portal  vein 
directly  to  the  inferior  vena  cava.  (Eck's  fistula).  This  experiment 
has  been  done  successfully  in  dogs ;  the  amount  of  urea  in  the  urine 
is  lessened,  and  its  place  is  taken  by  ammonia. 

3.  When  degenerative  changes  occur  in  the  liver,  as  in  cirrhosis 
of  that  organ,  the  urea  formed  is  much  lessened,  and  its  place  is 
taken  by  ammonia.  In  aciUe  yellow  cUrophy  urea  is  almost  absent  in 
the  urine,  and,  again,  there  is  considerable  increase  in  the  ammonia. 
In  this  disease  auiino-acids  such  as  leucine  and  tyrosine  are  also  found 
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in  the  urine ;  they  arise  from  the  disintegration  of  the  proteins  of 
the  liver  cells,  but  they  may  in  part  originate  in  the  intestine,  and, 
escaping  further  decomposition  in  the  degenerated  liver,  pass  as  such 
into  the  urine. 

That  the  amino-acids  are  the  substances  from  which  the  liver 
forms  urea  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  if  such  amino-acids  as  glycine, 
leucine,  arginine,  etc.,  are  administered  by  the  mouth,  or  injected 
into  the  blood-stream,  the  excretion  of  urea  is  correspondingly 
raised. 

The  transformation  of  arginine  into  urea  is  a  subject  on  which  we 
have  more  accurate  information  than  in  the  case  of  any  other  amino- 
acids,  for  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  change,  which  can  be  brought 
about  in  a  test-tube,  is  also  accomplished  in  the  organism.  If  the 
account  of  arginine  given  on  p.  420  is  referred  to,  it  will  be  seen  to 
consist  of  a  urea  radical  and  a  substance  called  ornithine.  On 
hydrolysis  we  therefore  get  urea  and  ornithine  (diamino-valeric 
acid),  and  this  in  the  body  is  accomplished  by  a  special  enzyme 
called  arginase  (Kossel  and  Dakin),  which  is  more  abundant  in  the 
liver  than  in  any  other  tissue.  The  actual  yield  of  urea  is,  however, 
greater  than  one  would  anticipate,  and  so  it  must  be  supposed  that 
the  ornithine  in  its  turn  is  broken  up  and  urea  is  the  result.  If  we 
glance  at  the  formula  of  ornithine,  and  compare  it  with  that  of  certain 
other  amino-acids  which  are  also  undoubted  urea  forerunners,  we 
have  the  following : — 

Glycine CaHoNO- 

Leucine CoH,3NO.j 

Ornithine CsHuNaOa 

In  all  cases,  the  atoms  of  carbon  are  more  numerous  than  those  of 
nitrogen.  In  urea  (00^2^4)  ^^^  reverse  is  the  case.  The  amino- 
acids  must  therefore  be  split  into  simpler  compounds  which  unite 
with  one  another  to  form  urea.  Urea  formation  is  thus,  in  part, 
synthetic.  These  simpler  compounds  are  ammonium  salts.  Schroder's 
work,  which  has  been  confirmed  by  subsequent  investigators,  proves 
that  ammonium  carbonate  is  one  of  the  urea  precursors,  if  not  the 
principal  ona  The  equation  which  represents  the  reaction  is  as 
follows : — 

(NHJ2CO3  =   CON.H^   +  2H2O. 

[AmmoDittm  [Urea.] 

carbonate.] 

Schroder's  principal  experiment  was  this:  a  mixture  of  blood  and 
ammonium  carbonate  was  injected  into  the  liver  by  the  portal  vein ; 
the  blood  leaving  the  liver  by  the  hepatic  vein  was  found  to  contain 
urea  in  abundance.  This  does  not  occur  when  the  same  experi- 
ment is  performed  with  any  other  organ  of  the  body,  so  that 
Schroder's  experiments  also  prove  the  great  importance  of  the  liver 
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in  urea  formation.     Similar  results  were  obtained  by  Nencki  with 
ammonium  carbamate. 

The  importance  of  ammonia  is  accentuated  when  we  remember 
that  ammonia  is  one  of  the  products  of  pancreatic  digestion,  and 
probably  also  of  endogenous  protein  metabolism.  The  ammonia, 
whether  it  is  formed  directly  or  through  the  intermediate  stage  of^ 
amino-acid,  will  combine  with  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  blood  to  form 
ammonium  carbonate  or  carbamate,  and  the  following  structural 
formulae  exhibit  the  close  relationship  between  these  substances  and 
urea.  The  loss  of  one  molecule  of  water  from  ammonium  carbonate 
produces  ammonium  carbamate;  the  loss  of  a  second  molecule  of 
water  produces  urea — 

/O.NH,  /NH,  .  /NH, 

O  =  C\^O.NH«  O  =  <^\O.NH^  O  =  ^NHj 

[Ammoniom  carbonate.]  [Ammoniam  carbamate.]  [Urea  or  carbamide.] 

Urea  is  absent,  or  nearly  so,  from  the  muscles,  and  its  place  there 
is  taken  by  the  substance  called  creatine.  It  is,  however,  doubtful 
whether  creatine  is  a  precursor  of  urea  in  the  body.  The  fact  that 
muscular  work  does  not  appreciably  increase  protein  katabolism  is 
intelligible,  when,  in  light  of  recently  acquired  knowledge,  we  realise 
that  protein  katabolism,  in  so  far  as  its  nitrogen  is  concerned,  is 
independent  of  the  oxidations  which  give  rise  to  heat,  or  to  the 
energy  which  is  converted  into  work. 

UrcBmia, — The  older  authors  considered  that  urea  was  formed  in  the  kidiieys, 
just  as  they  also  erroneously  thought  that  carbonic  acid  was  formed  in  the  lungrs. 
Pr^Tost  and  Dumas  were  the  first  to  show  that  after  complete  extirpation  of  Uie 
kidneys  the  formation  of  urea  goes  on,  and  that  it  accumulates  in  the  blood  and 
tissues.  Similarly,  in  those  cases  of  disease  in  which  the  kidneys  cease  work,  urea 
is  still  formed  and  accumulates.  This  condition  is  called  uramia^  and  unless  the 
products  of  nitrogenous  breakdown  are  discharged  from  the  body  the  patient  dies 
in  a  condition  of  coma  preceded  b^  convulsions. 

This  term  was  originally  applied  on  the  erroneous  supposition  that  it  is  urea  iir 
some  antecedent  of  urea  which  acts  as  the  poison.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
poison  is  not  any  constituent  of  normal  urine ;  if  the  kidneys  of  an  animal  are 
extirpated,  the  animal  dies  in  a  few  days,  but  there  are  no  ursemic  conyulsioos. 
In  man,  also,  if  the  kidneys  are  healthv,  or  ^proximately  so,  and  suppression  of 
urine  occurs  from  the  simultaneous  blocidnff  of  both  renal  arteries  by  dot,  or  of  both 
ureters  by  stones,  again  ursemia  does  not  follow.  On  the  other  hand,  uraemia  may 
occur  even  while  a  patient  with  diseased  kidneys  is  passing  a  considerable  amount 
of  urine.  What  the  poison  is  that  is  responsible  for  the  conyulsions  and  coma,  is 
unknown.  It  is  doubtless  some  abnormal  katabolic  product,  but  whether  this  is 
produced  by  the  diseased  kidney  cells,  or  in  some  other  part  of  the  body,  is  also 
unknown. 

Ammonia. 

A  small  quantity  of  ammonia  always  slips  through  into  the  urine, 
because  a  portion  of  the  ammonia-containing  blood  passes  through  the 
kidney  before  reaching  the  organs  that  are  capable  of  converting  it  into 
urea.     lu  man  the  daily  amount  of  ammonia  excreted  varies  between 
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0*3  and  l*2-grammes;  the  average  is  0*7  gramme.  The  ingestion  of 
ammonium  carbonate  does  not  increase  the  amount  of  ammonia  in 
the  urine,  but  increases  the  amount  of  urea,  into  which  substance  the 
ammonium  carbonate  is  easily  converted.  But  if  a  more  stable  salt, 
such  as  ammonium  chloride,  is  given,  it  appears  as  such  in  the  urina 

Under  normal  conditions  the  amount  of  ammonia  depends  on 
(he  adjustment  between  the  production  of  acid  substances  in  met- 
abolism and  the  supply  of  bases  in  the  food.  Ammonia  formation  is 
the  physiological  remedy  for  deficiency  of  bases. 

When  the  production  of  acids  is  excessive  (as  in  diabetes),  or 
when  mineral  acids  are  given  by  the  mouth  or  injected  into  the 
blood-stream,  the  result  is  an  increase  of  the  physiological  remedy, 
and  excess  of  ammonia  passes  over  into  the  urine.  Under  normal 
circumstances  ammonia  is  kept  at  a  minimum,  being  finally  converted 
into  the  less  toxic  substajice  urea,  which  the  kidneys  easily  excrete. 
The  defence  of  the  organism  against  acids  which  are  very  toxic,  is  an 
increase  of  ammonia  formation,  or,  to  put  it  more  correctly,  less  of 
the  ammonia  formed  is  converted  into  urea. 

Under  the  opposite  conditions,  namely,  excess  of  alkali,  either  in 
food  or  given  as  such,  the  ammonia  disappears  from  the  urine,  all 
being  converted  into  urea.  Hence  the  diminution  of  ammonia  in  the 
urine  of  man  on  a  vegetable  diet,  and  its  absence  in  the  urine  of 
herbivorous  animals. 

Not  only  is  this  the  case,  but  if  ammonium  chloride  is  given  to  a 
herlnvorous  animal  such  as  a  rabbit,  the  urinary  ammonia  is  but  little 
increased.  It  reacts  with  sodium  carbonate  in  the  tissues,  forming 
anunonium  carbonate  (which  is  excreted  as  urea)  and  sodium  chloride. 
Herbivora  also  suffer  much  more  from,  and  are  more  easily  killed  by, 
acids  than  camivora,  their  organisation  not  permitting  a  ready  supply 
of  ammonia  to  neutralise  excess  of  acids. 

Creatine  and  Greatiiiine. 

Creatine  is  an  abundant  constituent  of  muscle;  its  chemical 
structure  is  very  like  that  of  arginine;  it  contains  a  urea  radical, 
and  by  boiling  it  with  baryta  it  splits  into  urea  and  sarcosine 
(methyl-glycine),  as  shown  in  the  following  equation : — 

C.Hj^NgOg  +   up  =   CON2H4  +   C-H^NOa. 

[CreAtine.]  [Water.]  [Urea.]  [Sarcosine.] 

The  same  decomposition  is  shown  graphically  on  p.  420. 

Creatine  is  absent  from  normal  urine,  but  it  is  present  in  the 
urine  during  starvation,  in  acute  fevers,  in  women  during  involution 
of  the  uterus,  and  in  certain  other  conditions  in  which  there  is  rapid 
loss  of  muscular  material. 

Its  normal  fate  in  the  body  is  unknown ;  it  may  be  converted 
into  ui-ea  as  in  the  foregoing  equation,  but  injection  of  creatine  into 
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the  blood-stream  does  not  cause  any  increase  in  urea  formation ;  the 
creatine  injected  is  almost  wholly  excreted  unchanged. 

It  also  is  not  converted  into  creatinine,  although  it  has  been 
generally  assumed  that  this  conversion  does  occur.  The  transforma- 
tion of  creatine  into  creatinine  is  shown  in  the  following  equation : — 

C^HgNgOj    -    HgO   =   qH^NgO. 

[Creatine.]  [Water.]  [dreatinine.] 

Becent  researches  have  entirely  failed  to  substantiate  the  view 
that  the  urinary  creatinine  originates  from  the  muscular  creatine. 
If  creatine  (an  innocuous  neutral  substance)  were  converted  by  the 
loss  of  water  in  the  muscles  into  creatinine  (a  strongly  basic 
substance),  it  would  be  contrary  to  all  that  is  known  of  the  chemical 
changes  that  occur  in  the  body. 

Creatinine  is  present  in  the  urine;  it  is,  in  fact,  next  to  urea  the 
most  abundant  nitrogenous  substance  found  there.  Amid  all  the 
inconstancies  of  urinary  composition,  it  appears  to  be  the  substance 
most  constant  in  amount,  diet  and  exercise  having  no  effect  on  it. 
Folin's  view,  that  its  amount  is  a  criterion  of  the  extent  of 
endogenous  nitrogenous  metabolism,  has  steadily  gained  ground,  and 
the  work  of  the  past  few  years  has  shown  that  the  liver  and  not  the 
muscles  is  the  seat  of  its  formation.  Some  observers  havid  supposed 
that  certain  tissue  enzymes,  termed  creatase  and  creatinase,  are  agents 
in  its  formation  and  destruction ;  others  have  failed  to  discover  the 
presence  of  these  enzymes  in  the  liver.  On  this  and  on  other  points 
there  are  differences  of  opinion,  but  without  discussing  the  pros  and 
cons  of  minor  details,  the  following  view  of  Mellanby  may  be  taken 
as  a  working  hypothesis  of  the  metabolic  history  of  the  substances 
in  question.  Mellanby  took  as  his  starting-point  an  investigation  of 
the  contradictory  data  relating  to  the  proportion  of  creatine  and 
creatinine  in  muscle,  and  by  improved  methods  showed  that 
creatinine  is  never  present  in  muscle  at  all,  even  after  prolonged 
muscular  work.  He  then  studied  in  the  developing  bird  the  amount 
of  creatine  at  different  stages,  and  found  that  it  is  entirely  absent  in 
the  chick's  musculature  up  to  the  twelfth  day  of  incubation ;  after 
this  date  the  liver  and  the  muscular  creatine  develop  pari  passu. 
After  hatching,  the  liver  still  continues  to  grow  rapidly,  and  the 
creatine  percentage  in  the  muscles  increases  also,  although  the 
development  in  the  size  of  the  muscles  occurs  very  slowly.  This 
and  other  experiments  on  the  injection  of  creatine  and  creatinine 
into  the  blood-stream  finally  led  Mellanby  to  the  following  hypo- 
thesis:— Certain  products  of  protein  katabotism,  the  nature  of  which 
is  uncertain,  are  carried  by  the  blood  to  the  liver,  and  from  these  the 
liver  forms  creatinine ;  this  is  transported  to  the  muscles  and  there 
stored  as  croatine;  when  the  muscles  are  saturated  with  creatine. 
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excess  of  creatinine  is  then  excreted  by  the  kidneys.  The  small 
amount  of  creatinine  excreted  in  diseases  of  the  liver  also  supports 
the  view  that  that  organ  is  responsible  for  creatinine  formation. 

These  views  will  no  doubt  be  subjected  to  the  usual  tests  of 
criticism  and  renewed  research;  they  certainly  appear  to  explain 
some  of  our  previous  difficulties,  though  the  ultimate  fate  of  the 
muscular  creatine  is  still  unsolved. 

Uric  Acid. 

Uric  Acid  (C5N4H4O3)  is,  in  mammals,  the  medium  by  which  a 
very  small  quantity  of  nitrogen  is  excreted  from  the  body.  It  is, 
however,  in  birds  and  some  reptiles  the  principal  nitrogenous  con- 
stituent of  their  uriae.  It  is  not  present  in  the  free  state,  but  is 
combined  with  bases  to  form  urates. 

It  may  be  obtained  from  human  urine  by  adding  5  c.c.  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  to  100  c.c.  of  the  urine,  and  allowing  the  mixture  to 
stand  for  twelve  to  twenty -four  hour&  The  crystals  which  form  are 
deeply  tinged  with  urinary  pigment,  and  though  by  repeated  solution 
in  caustic  soda  or  potash,  and  precipitation  by  hydrochloric  acid, 
they  may  be  obtained  fairly  free  from  pigment,  pure  uric  acid  is  more 
readily  obtained  from  the  solid  urine  of  a  serpent  or  bird,  which  con- 
sists principally  of  the  acid  ammonium 
urate.  This  is  dissolved  in  soda,  and 
then  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid 
produces  as  before  the  crystallisation  of 
uric  acid  from  the  solution. 

The  pure  acid  crystallises  in  colour- 
less rcistangular  plates  or  prisms.  In 
striking  contrast  to  urea  it  is  a  most  in- 
soluble substance,  requiring  for  its  solu- 
tion 1900  parts  of  hot  and  15,000  parts 
of  cold  water.  The  forms  which  uric 
acid  assumes  when  precipitated  from 
human  urine,  either  by  the  addition  of       „«„,„.,        ,  ^      . 

•       1        11      •  •■«  .  .    '  ^1  Fio.  882.— Vanous  fpraiB  of  uric  acid 

hydrochloric  acid  or  m  certain  patho-  crysuis. 

logical  processes,  are  very  various,  the 

most  frequent  being  the  whetstone  shape ;  there  are  also  bundles,  of 
crystals  resembling  sheaves,  barrels,  and  dumb-bells  (see  fig.  382). 

The  murexide  test  is  the  principal  test  for  uric  acid  The  test 
has  received  the  name  on  account  of  the  resemblance  of  the  colour 
to  the  purple  of  the  ancients,  which  was  obtained  from  certain  snails 
of  the  genus  Murex,  It  is  performed  as  follows :  place  a  little  uric 
acid  or  a  urate  in  a  capsule;  add  a  little  dilute  nitric  acid  and 
evaporate  to  dryness.  A  yellowish-red  residue  is  left.  Add  a  little 
ammonia  carefully,  and  the  residue  tunis  violet;  this  is  duo  to  the 
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formation  of  purpurate  of  ammonia.  On  the  addition  of  potash  the 
colour  becomes  bluer. 

Another  reaction  that  uric  acid  undergoes  (though  it  is  not 
applicable  as  a  test)  is,  that  on  treatment  with  certain  oxidising 
reagents  urea  and  oxalic  acid  can  be  obtained  from  it.  Alloxan 
(O4H2N2O4)  or  allantoin  (C^HgN^Oa)  are  intermediate  products.  It 
is,  however,  doubtful  whether  a  similar  oxidation  occurs  in  the 
normal  metabolic  processes  of  the  body. 

Uric  acid  is  dibasic,  and  thus  there  are  two  classes  of  urates — 
Dhe  normal  urates  and  the  acid  urates.  A  normal  urate  is  one  in 
which  two  atoms  of  the  hydrogen  are  replaced  by  two  of  a  monad 
metal  such  as  sodium ;  an  acid  urate  is  one  in  which  only  one  atom  of 
hydrogen  is  thus  replaced.    The  formulae  would  be — 

C5H4N4O3  =  uric  acid. 
CgHjNaN^Og  =  acid  sodium  urate. 
CgHgNagN^Os  =  normal  sodium  urate. 

The  acid  sodium  urate  is  the  chief  constituent  of  the  pinkish  deposit 
of  urates,  which  often  occurs  in  urine,  and  is  called  the  lateritums 
deposit. 

If  uric  acid  is  represented  by  HoU,  the  nonnal  urates  may  be  represented  by 
MsU.  and  the  acid  urates  by  MHU.  Bence  Jones,  and  later  Sir  W.  Roberts* 
considered  that  the  urates  actuaUy  occurring  in  urine  are  wliat  are  termed  quadri- 
urates  MHU.H^U.  There  is  no  doubt  that  such  compounds  do  not  really  exist ; 
they  are  merely  mixtures  of  acid  urate,  MHU,  and  free  uric  acid,  H2U. 

The  quantity  of  uric  acid  excreted  by  an  adult  varies  from  7  to 
10  grains  (0"5  to  075  gramme)  daily. 

The  best  method  for  estimating  uric  acid  in  urine  is  that  of 
Hopkins  (Folin's  modification).  The  urine  is  made  alkaline  with 
ammonia  and  saturated  with  ammonium  sulphate.  This  precipitates 
all  the  uric  acid  as  ammonium  urate;  the  precipitate  is  collected  on 
a  filter,  and  washed  free  from  chlorides  with  a  10  per  cent,  solution 
of  ammonium  sulphate ;  it  is  then  rinsed  into  a  flask  with  hot  water ; 
when  cold,  sulphuric  acid  is  added.  It  is  then  titrated  at  60°  C. 
with  a  standard  solution  of  potassium  permanganate  until  a  perma- 
nent rose  colour  is  obtained.  From  the  amount  of  the  permanganate 
solution  used  to  obtain  the  end  point,  the  quantity  of  uric  acid 
present  is  calculated.  Uric  acid  may  also  be  determined  colori- 
metrically  by  the  blue  colour  it  strikes  with  phospho-tungstic  acid 
(Folin  and  A.  B.  Macallum,  jun.). 

Origin  of  Uric  Acid. — Uric  acid  is  not  made  by  the  kidneys; 
when  these  organs  are  removed,  uric  acid  continues  to  be  formed, 
and  accumulates  in  the  organs,  especially  in  the  Uver  and  the  spleen. 
After  extirpation  of  the  liver  in  birds  (in  which  animals  uric  acid  is 
such  an  important  katabolite),  the  formation  of  uric  acid  practically 
ceases,  and  its  place  is  taken  by  ammonia  and  lactic  acid,  and  the 
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conclusion  is  therefore  drawn  that  in  these  animals,  ammonia  and 
lactic  acid  are  normally  synthesised  in  the  liver  to  form  uric  acid. 

But  in  mammals,  this  ia  not  the  history  of  uric  acid  formation^' 
in  these  animals,  including  man,  uric  acid  ia  the  end-product  of  the 
metabolism  of  nuclein,  from  the  bases  of  which  it  arises  by  oxidation. 

Nuclein,  the  main  constituent  of  the  nuclei  of  cells  (see  p.  431), 
yields,  on  decomposition,  certain  products  caUedpurine  substances, 
and  their  close  relationship  to  uric  acid  is  shown  by  their  formulae: — 


(HypoxADthiDe  (monoxy  purine) 
Xwithinefdioxypu^e)         . 
Adcmne  (Mnino-puriDe) 
Gnanlne  (MaiDO-(nn>UTlne) 
Uric  add  (tricocypuTUie) 

Just  as  the  ordluaty  protein  metabolism  is  both  exogenous  aud 
endc^nous,  so  is  it  the  case  with  nuclein  metabolism.  There  are 
certain  kinds  of  food  (such  as  liver  and  sweetbread)  which  are  rich 
in  nuclei,  and  others,  such  as  meat,  which  are  rich  in  purine  bases 
(especially  hypoxanthine).  The  increase  in  uric  acid  excretion  after 
partaking  of  such  food  is  exogenous,  and  those  liable  to  uric  acid 
disorders  should  avoid  such  articles  of  diet.  Other  forms  of  diet 
lead  to  an  increase  in  uric  acid  formation  by  increasii^  the  number 
of  leucocytes  in  the  blood,  and  there  is  a  consequent  increase  in  the 
metabolism  of  their  nuclei  Increase  in  leucocytes  may,  however,  be 
present  independently  of  diet,  and  in  the  disease  known  as  ieucocy- 
tluemia,  this  occurs  to  a  marked  d^ree;  in  such  cases  uric  acid 
formation  increases.  Although  special  attention  has  been  directed 
to  the  nuclei  of  leucocytes  because  these  can  readily  be  examined 
during  life,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  nuclein  metabolism  of 
all  cells  may  contribute  to  uric  acid  formation.  Uric  acid,  which 
originates  by  metabolism,  is  spoken  of  as  mdcgmous. 

We  must  next  consider  the  mechanism  by  which  the  tissue  cells 
form  uric  acid  from  nuclein.  This  question  is  not  only  of  interest 
in  itself,  but  also  because  it  illustrates  a  general  truth  concerning 
the  importance  of  the  tissue  enzymes.  The  enzyme  of  the  liver 
which  turns  glycogen  into  sugar  ia  the  oldest  known  example  of 
these;  in  more  recent  times,  the  importance  of  autolytic  enzymes 
(see  pp.  136  and  440)  of  tissue  erepslns  (see  p.  546)  and  arginase 
(see  p.  587)  has  been  recognised.  In  uric  acid  formation  we  have 
the  very  striking  example  of  the  action  of  a  succession  of  enzymes. 
These  are  present  to  an  almost  negligible  extent  in  the  juices  of  the 
alimentary  canal,  and  have  been  studied  in  the  extracts  of  difierent 
oT^ns;  their  distributioii  varies  a  good  deal  in  difTerent  animals, 
and  in  the  different  organs  of  the  same  animal ;  speaking  generally, 
ihey  are  most  abuudaut  in  liver  and  spleen.      The  general   term 
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nuclease  is  given  to  the  whole  group,  and  a  dozen  or  more  have 
been  isolated  which  deal  with  different  steps  in  the  cleavage  of  the 
nucleic  acid  complex.  They  are  classified  into  nucleinoMS  which 
resolve  the  molecule  into  mononucleotidases,  i,e.,  compounds  of  carbo- 
hydrate, phosphoric  acid,  and  one  base;  nwoUotidascs  which  liberate 
phosphoric  acid,  leaving  the  carbohydrate  still  united  to  the  base ; 
nucleosidases  which  hydrolytically  cleave  the  base  and  carbohydrate 
apart;  deamidases  which  remove  the  amino-group  from  the  purine 
bases  so  set  free ;  one  of  these,  called  adenase,  converts  adenine  into 
hypoxanthine,  and  another,  called  guanase,  converts  guanine  into 
xanthina  Finally,  oxidases  step  in,  which  convert  hypoxanthine 
into  xanthine,  and  xanthine  into  uric  acid.  But  even  thiett  does  not 
bring  the  list  to  a  conclusion,  for  in  some  organs  (especially  the  liver) 
there  is  a  capacity  to  destroy  uric  acid  after  it  is  formed,  and  so  we 
are  protected  from  a  too  great  accumulation  of  this  substanca 
What  exactly  happens  to  the  uric  acid  is  not  certain,  although  it  is 
clear  that  the  products  of  its  breakdown  (probably  allantoin  and 
urea)  are  not  so  harmfvd  as  uric  acid  itself.  The  enzyme  responsible 
for  uric  acid  destruction  is  called  the  uricolytic  enzyme.  The  uric 
acid  which  ultimately  escapes  as  urates  (normally)  in  the  urine  is 
the  undestroyed  residue. 

In  gout  and  allied  disorders  there  may  be  increased  formation  of 
uric  acid,  or  a  smaller  amount  of  that  formed  may  be  destroyed; 
the  excess  may  pass  into  the  urine,  partly  as  free  uric  acid  or  excess 
of  urates,  and  so  there  is  a  liability  to  concretions  (calculi,  gravel, 
etc.),  forming  in  the  kidney  or  bladder.  There  is  also  a  tendency 
to  the  deposition  of  urates  in  certain  parts,  and  the  joint  cartilages 
in  particular  are  liable  to  these  concretions.  The  uric  acid  diathesis 
is,  however,  much  too  large  a  subject  to  treat  in  a  physiological  text- 
book, and  medical  students,  when  they  come  to  the  study  of 
pathology,  will  discover  that  many  views  are  held  in  relation  to  it 

Hippuric  Acid. 

Hlppurio  Add  (G9H9NO3),  combined  with  bases  to  form  hip- 
purates,  is  present  in  small  quantities  in  human  urine,  but  in  large 
quantities  in  the  urine  of  herbivora.  This  is  due  to  the  food  of 
herbivora  containing  substances  belonging  to  the  aromatic  group — 
the  benzoic  acid  series.  If  benzoic  acid  is  given  to  a  man,  it  unites 
with  glycine  with  the  elimination  of  a  molecule  of  water,  and  is 
excreted  as  hippuric  acid — 

CH2.NH2    CHjNH.CO.C-Hj 
CgHg.COOH   +1  =1  +   HoO 


A 


;00H        COOH 

[Benzoic  acid.]  [Glycine.]  [Hippuric  acid.]  [Water.] 

This  is  a  well-marked  instance  of  synthesis  carried  out  in  the 
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animal  body,  and  experimental  investigation  shows  that  it  is  accom- 
plished by  the  living  cells  of  the  kidnej  itself ;  for  if  a  mixture  of 
glycine,  benzoic  acid,  and  blood  is  injected  through  the  kidney  (or 
mixed    with    a    minced    kidney   just 
removed  from  the  body  of  an  animal), 
their  place  is  found  to  have  been  taken 
by  hippuric  acid.     In  the  conversion 
of  benzoic  into  hippuric  acid  which 
occurs    in    herbivora,    the    necessary 
glycine  comes  from  the  kidney  itself. 


The  Inorganio  Ck>n8tituents  of 

Urine. 

The  inorganic  or  mineral  constitu- 
ents of  urine  are  chiefly  chlorides, 
phosphates,  sulphates,  and  carbonates;        pio. 888.--ciy8taisofhippuricacid. 

the  metals  with  which  these  are  in 

combination  are  sodium,  potassium,  ammonium,  calcium,  and  mag- 
nesimn.  The  total  amount  of  these  salts  varies  from  19  to  25 
g^iammes  daily.  The  most  abundant  is  sodium  chloride,  which 
averages  in  amount  10  to  16  grammes  per  diem.  These  substances 
are  derived  from  two  sources — first  from  the  food,  and  secondly  as 
the  result  of  metabolic  processes.  The  chlorides  and  most  of  the 
phosphates  come  from  the  food ;  the  sulphates  and  some  of  the  phos- 
phates, as  a  result  of  metabolism. 

Oblorides. — ^The  chief  chloride  is  that  of  sodium.  The  ingestion 
of  sodium  chloride  is  followed  by  its  appearance  in  the  urine, 
some  on  the  same  day,  some  on  the  next  day.  Some  is  decom- 
posed to  form  the  hydrochloric  acid  of  the  gastric  juice.  The  salt 
in  the  body  fulfils  the  useful  office  of  stimulating  metabolism  and 
secretion. 

SiQphates. — ^The  sulphates  in  the  urine  are  principally  those  of 
potassium  and  sodium.  Only  the  smallest  trace  enters  the  body  with 
the  food.  Sulphates  have  an  unpleasant  bitter  taste  (for  instance, 
Epsom  salts) :  hence  we  do  not  take  food  that  contains  them.  The 
siilphates  vary  in  amount  from  1'5  to  3  grammes  daily. 

They  are  derived  from  the  metabolism  of  proteins,  and  the 
excretion  of  sulphates,  though  it  occurs  earlier  than  that  of  urea, 
runs  parallel  with  it  The  sulphates  are,  therefore,  like  urea,  the 
result  of  exogenous  protein  metabolism.  The  sulphur  of  the  protein, 
which  is  endogenously  katabolised,  is  not  converted  into  ordinary 
sulphates  to  any  great  extent,  but  reappears  in  the  urine  partly  as 
ethereal  sulphates,  and  partly  as  certain  obscure  but  not  fully  oxidised 
sulphur  compounds,  and  is  usually  spoken  of  as  neutral  sulphur. 
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The  ethereal  sulphates  just  mentioned  form  about  a  tenth  of  the 
.total  sulphates.  They  are  combinations  of  sulphuric  acid  with 
oi^anic  radicals,  and  the  greater  part  of  them  originate  from  putre- 
factive changes  in  the  intestine.  The  chief  of  these  ethereal 
sulphates  are  phenyl  sulphate  of  potassium  and  indoxyl  sulphate  of 
potassium.  The  latter  originates  from  the  indole  formed  in  the 
intestine,  and  as  it  yields  indigo  when  treated  with  certain  reagents 
it  is  sometimes  called  indican.  The  indican  of  urine,  however,  is 
not  the  same  thing  as  the  indican  of  plants,  which  is  a  glucoside. 
Both  yield  indigo,  but  there  the  resemblance  ceases. 

The  formation  of  these  sulphates  is  somewhat  important ;  the 
aromatic  substances  liberated  by  putrefactive  processes  in  the 
intestine  are  poisonous,  but  their  conversion  into  ethereal  sulphates 
renders  them  harmless. 

The  equation  representing  the  formation  of  potassium  phenyl-sulpbate  is  as 
follows : — 

CeHjOH  +  S02<^g^   =  SO./^^^^''  +  11,0. 

[Phenol.]  [PotMsiam  [Potassium  [Water.] 

hydrogen        phenyl'Sulphate.] 
sulphate.] 

Indole  (CsHfN)  on  absorption  is  converted  into  indoxyl : — 

The  equation  representing  the  formation  of  potassium  indoxyl-sulphate  is  as 
follows : — 

ChH^NO  +  SO /g^   -  SO /g^s"*^  +  HoO. 

[Indoxyl.]  [Potassiam  [Potassiam  [Water.] 

hydrogen  indoxyl-sulphate.] 

sulphate.] 

Oarbonates. — Carbonates  and  bicarbonates  of  sodium,  calcium, 
magnesium,  and  ammonium  are  only  present  in  alkaline  urine. 
They  arise  from  the  carbonates  of  the  food,  or  from  vegetable  acids 
(malic,  tartaric,  etc.)  in  the  food.  They  are,  therefore,  found  in  the 
urine  of  herbivora  and  vegetarians,  whose  urine  is  thus  rendered 
alkaline.  Urine  containing  carbonates  becomes,  like  saliva,  cloudy 
on  standing,  the  precipitate  consisting  of  calcium  carbonate,  and 
also  phosphates. 

Phosphates. — ^Two  classes  of  phosphates  occur  in  normal  urine : — 

(1)  Alkaline  phosphates — that  is,  phosphates  of  sodium  (abundant) 
and  potassium  (scanty). 

(2)  Earthy  phosphates — that  is,  phosphates  of  calciimi  (abundant) 
and  magnesium  (scanty). 

The  composition  of  the  phosphates  in  urine  is  liable  to  variation. 
In  acid  urine  the  acidity  is  due  to  the  acid  salts.    The  chief  are: — 

Sodium  dihydrogen  phosphate,  NaHaPO^,  and  calcium  dihydrogen 
phosphate,  Ca(H2P04).2. 
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In  neutral  urine,  in  addition,  disodium  hydrogen  phosphate, 
Na^HPO^,  calcium  hydrogeu  phosphate,  CaHPO^,  and  magnesium 
hydrogen  phosphate,  MgHP04,  ^^^  found.  In  alkaline  urine  there 
may  be  instead  of,  or  in  addition  to,  the  above,  the  normal  phosphates 
of  sodium,  calcium,  and  magnesium  [Na3P04,  Cag(P04)2,  Mg3(P04)J. 

The  earthy  phosphates  are  precipitated  by  rendering  the  urine 
alkaline  by  ammonia.  In  decomposing  urine,  ammonia  is  formed 
from  the  urea :  this  also  precipitates  the  earthy  phosphates.  •  The 
phosphates  most  frequently  found  in  the 
white  creamy  precipitate  which  occurs 
in  decomposing  urine  are : — 

(1)  IViple  phosphate  or  ammonio- 
magnesium  phosphate  (NH4MgP04  + 
6H2O).  This  crystallises  in  "  coflan-lid  " 
crystals  (see  fig.  384)  or  feathery  stars. 

(2)  Stellar  phosphate,  or  calcium 
phosphate ;  this  crystallises  in  star-like 
clusters  of  prisms. 

As  a  rule  normal  urine  gives  no 
precipitate  when  it  is  boiled ;  but  some- 
times neutral,  alkaline,  and  occasionally  fio.  884.— urinary  sediment  of  triple 
faintly  acid  urines  give  a  precipitate  of        JJfru^^roftZ^oSfur^^^ 

calcium    phosphate    when     boiled :     this  m^tatll)*^  undergone  alkaUne  fer. 

precipitate  is  amorphous,  and  is  liable 

to  be  mistaken  for  albumin.  It  may  be  distinguished  readily  from 
albumin,  as  it  is  soluble  in  a  few  drops  of  acetic  acid,  whereas 
coagulated  protein  does  not  dissolve. 

The  phosphoric  acid  in  the  urine  chiefly  originates  from  the  phos- 
phates of  the  food,  but  is  partly  a  decomposition  product  of  the  phos- 
phorised  organic  materials  in  the  body,  such  as  lecithin  and  nuclein. 
The  amount  of  PgOg  in  the  twenty-four  hours'  urine  varies  from  2*5 
to  3*5  grammes,  of  which  the  earthy  phosphates  contain  about  half 
(1  to  1*5  gr.).  The  urine  also  contains  minute  quantitiesof  organic 
phosphates,  for  instance,  glycero-phosphates. 

Tests  for  the  Inorffanio  Salts  of  Urine. 

ChloridUs. — ^Aciduiate  with  nitric  acid  and  add  silver  nitrate ;  a  white  precipitate 
of  silver  chloride,  soluble  in  ammonia,  is  produced.  The  object  of  acidulating  with 
oitric  acid  is  to  prevent  phosphates  bein^  precipitated  by  the  silver  nitrate. 

Sulphates. — Acidulate  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  add  barium  chloride.  A 
white  precipitate  of  barium  sulphate  is  produced.  Hydrochloric  acid  is  again  added 
first,  to  prevent  precipitation  of  phosphates. 

Phofphalea.  — i.  Add  ammonia ;  a  white  crystalline  precipitate  of  earthy  (that 
is,  calcium  and  magnesium)  phosphates  is  produced.  This  becomes  more  apparent 
on  standing.  The  alkaline  (that  is,  sodium  and  potassium)  phosphates  remain  in 
solution,  ii.  Mix  another  portion  of  urine  with  half  its  volume  or  nitric  acid;  add 
ammonium  molvbdate,  ana  boiL  A  yellow  crystalline  precipitate  falls.  This  test  is 
given  by  both  classes  of  phosphates. 
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QuanlUaiwe  sstimaiion  of  the  salts  is  accomplished  hj  the  use  of  solutions  of 
standard  strength,  which  are  run  into  the  urine  till  the  rormation  of  a  precipitate 
ceases.  The  ^ndards  are  made  of  silver  nitrate,  barium  chloride,  and  uranium 
nitrate  or  acetate  for  chlorides,  sulphates,  and  phosphates  respectlTely. 

Urinary  Deposits. 

The  different  substances  that  may  occur  in  urinary  deposits  are 
formed  elements  and  chemical  substances. 

The  fonned  or  anatomical  elements  may  consist  of  blood- 
corpuscles,  pus,  mucus,  epithelium  cells,  spermatozoa,  casts  of  the 
urinary  tubules,  fungi,  and  entozoa.  All  of  these,  with  the  exception 
of  a  small  quantity  of  mucus,  which  forms  a  flocculent  cloud  in  the 
urine,  are  pathological,  and  the  microscope  is  chiefly  employed  in 
their  detection. 

The  ohemioal  substances  are  uric  acid,  urates,  calcium  oxalate, 
calcium  carbonate,  and  phosphates.  Rarer  forms  are  leucine,  tyrosine, 
xanthine,  and  cystine.  We  shall,  however,  here  only  consider  the 
commoner  deposits,  and  for  their  identification  the  microscope  and 
chemical  tests  must  both  be  employed. 

Deposit  of  Uric  Acid. — This  is  a  sandy  reddish  deposit  resembling 
cayenne  pepper.  It  may  be  recognised  by  its  crystalline  form  (fig. 
382,  p.  591)  and  by  the  murexide  reaction.  The  presence  of  these 
crystals  generally  indicates  an  increased  formation  of  uric  acid,  and,  if 
excessive,  may  lead  to  the  formation  of  stones  or  calculi  in  the  bladder. 

Deposit  of  Urates. — This  is  much  commoner,  and  may,  if  the 
urine  is  concentrated,  occur  in  normal  urine  when  it  coola  It  is 
generally  found  in  the  concentrated  urine  of  fevers;  and  there 
appears  to  be  a  kind  of  fermentation,  called  the  acid  fermentation, 
which  occurs  in  the  urine  after  it  has  been  passed,  and  which  leads 
to  the  same  resvdt.  The  chief  constituent  of  the  deposit  is  the  acid 
sodium  urate,  the  formation  of  which  from  the  normal  sodium  urate 
of  the  urine  may  be  represented  by  the  equation : — 

2C5H2Na2N^03  +   Hfi   +   CO.^   =   2C5H3NaN^03   +  NajCO^ 

[Normal  •odium  [Water.]      [Carbonic       [Acid  lodiam  orate.]  [Sodlom 

urate.]  acid.]  carbonate.] 

This  deposit  may  be  recognised  as  follows : — 

(1)  It  has  a  pinkish  colour;  the  pigment  called  uro-erythrin  is  one 
of  the  pigments  of  the  urine,  but  its  relationship  to  the  other  urinary 
pigments  is  not  known. 

(2)  It  dissolves  upon  warming  the  urine. 

(3)  Microscopically  it  is  usually  amorphous,  but  crystalline  forms 
similar  to  those  depicted  in  fig.  384  may  occur.  Crystals  of  calcium 
oxalate  may  be  mixed  with  this  deposit  (see  fig.  385). 

Deposit  of  Calcium  Oxalate. — This  occurs  in  envelope  crystals 
(octahedra)  or  dumb-bells.    It  is  insoluble  in  ammonia,  and  in  acetic 
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acid.     It  ifl  soluble  with  difEculty  in  hydrochloric  acid.    Calcium 
oxalate  calculi  are  the  commoiiest  kind  of  stones  in  the  kidney. 


— Ctjttil*  of  Mlclam  onlate.  Fio.  »8e.— CiTBt«1<  of  cynti 


Deposit  of  CTBtlne. — Cystine  (CsHi^N^SjOt)  ifl  recognised  by  its 
colourless  six-sided  crystals  (fig.  386).  These  are  rare:  they  occur 
only  in  acid  urine,  and  they  may  form  concretions  or  calculL 
Cystinuria  (cystine  in  the  urine)  is  hereditary. 

Deposit  of  Phosphates. — These  occur  in  alkaline  urina  The 
urine  may  be  alkaline  when  passed,  due  to  fermentative  changes 
occurring  in  the  bladder.  All  urine,  however,  if  exposed  to  the  air 
(unless  the  air  is  perfectly  pure,  as  on  the  top  of  a  snow  mountain), 
will  in  time  become  alkaline,  owing  to  the  growth  of  the  7 
vrice.     This  forms  ammonium  carbonate  from  the  urea. 


The  ammonia  renders  the  urine  alkaline  and  precipitates  the 
earthy  phosphates.  The  chief  forms  of  phosphates  that  occur  in 
urinary  deposits  are — 

(1)  Calcium  phosphate,  Cas(P04)j;  amorphous. 

(2)  Triple  or  ammonio-magnesium  phosphate,  MgNH^PO, ;  coSBn- 
lids  and  feathery  stars  (fig.  384). 

(3)  Crystalline  phosphate  of  calcium,  CaHPO^,  in  rosettes  of 
prisms,  in  spherules,  or  in  dumb-bells. 

(4)  Mi^esium  phosphate,  1/1^^(^0^)^  +  2211.^,  occurs  occasion- 
ally, and  orystallisee  in  long  plates. 

All  these  phosphates  are  dissolved  by  acids,  such  as  acetic  acid, 
without  effervescence. 

A  solution  of  ammonium  carbonate  (1  in  5)  eats  magnesium 
phosphate  away  at  the  edges ;  it  has  no  effect  on  the  triple  phosphate. 
A  phosphate  of    calcium  (CaHPOf-|-2HjO)  may  occasionally  be 
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deposited  in  acid  urine.  Pus  in  urine  is  apt  to  be  mistaken  for 
phosphates,  but  can  be  distinguished  by  the  microscope. 

Deposit  of  calcium  carbonate,  GaCOs,  appears  but  rarely  as 
whitish  balls  or  biscuit-shaped  bodies.  It  is  commoner  in  the  urine 
of  herbivora.  It  dissolves  in  acetic  or  hydrochloric  acid,  with 
effervescence. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  chemical  sediments  that  may 
occur  in  urine : — 

CHEMICAL  SEDIMENTS  IN  URINE. 


In  Acid  Uhikx. 

Urie  Acid. — Whetstone,  dumb-bell, 
or  sheaf-like  aggregations  of  crystals 
deeply  tinged  by  pigment 

Urates, — GeneraUy  amorphous.  The 
acid  urate  of  sodium  and  or  ammonium 
may  sometimes  occur  in  star-shaped 
clusters  of  needles  or  spheroidal  clumps 
¥nth  prelecting  spines.  Tinged  brick- 
red.    Soluble  on  warminff. 

Calcium  OxalaU.  —  Octahedra,  so- 
called  envelope  crystals.  Insoluble  in 
acetic  acid. 

Cystins, — Hexagonal  plates.    Rare. 

Leueins  and  T^osins. — Rare. 

Calcium  Phosphate^ 

CaHP04  +  2H2O.— Rare- 


Is  Alkalike  UaiHE. 

Phosphates,  —  Calcium      phosphate, 
CaJPQ|)2.    Amorphous. 

Triple  phosphate, 
MgNH4P04  +  6H9O.       Coffin-lids    or 
feathery  stars. 


Calcium  hydrogen  phosphate, 
aHf"      ~ 
bells. 


CaHPO^.   Rosettes 


m  pnospna 
,  spnerules. 


or  dumb- 


Magnesium  phosphate, 
^ejfOdi  +  22HA    LongpUtes. 

All  the  preceding  are  soluble  in  acetic 
add  without  effervescence. 

Calcium  Carhonale^  CaCO,. — Biscuit- 
shaped  crystals.  Soluble  in  acetic  acid 
witn  effervescence. 

Ammonium  Urates 
CbH5(NH4)^N40s.   —  "Thorn-apple" 
spherules. 

Leucine  and  Tyrosine, — Veiy  rare. 


Pathological  Ukikel 

Under  this  head  we  shall  briefly  consider  only  those  abnormal 
constituents  which  are  most  frequently  met  with. 

Proteins. — There  is  no  protein  in  normal  urine,*  and  the  most 
common  cause  of  the  appearance  of  albumin  in  the  urine  is  disease 
of  the  kidney  (Bright's  disease).  The  term  "albumin"  is  the  one 
used  by  clinical  observers.  Properly  speaking,  it  is  a  mixture  of 
serum  albumin  and  serum  globulin.  Of  these,  serum  albumin  is 
usually  the  more  abundant.  Globulins,  and  especially  euglobulins, 
have  probably  larger  molecules,  so  escape  of  globulin  indicates  more 
serious  damage  to  the  renal  cells.  The  best  methods  of  testing  for 
and  estimating  the  protein  are  the  following: — 

{a)  Boil  the  top  of  a  long  column  of  urine  in  a  test-tube.  If  the  urine  is  acid, 
the  alDumin  is  coagulated.  If  the  quantity  of  albumin  is  smaU,  the  cloudiness 
produced  is  readily  seen,  as  the  unboiled  urine  below  it  is  clear.    This  is  insoluble 

*  This  absolute  statement  is  true  for  all  practical  purposes.  Momer,  however, 
has  stated, that  a  trace  of  protein  (serum  albumin  plus  the  protein  constituent  of 
mucin)  does  occur  in  normal  urine ;  but  the  trace  is  negligible,  many  hundreds  of 
litres  of  urine  having  to  be  used  to  obtain  an  appreciable  quantity. 
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Id  a  few  drops  of  acetic  acid,  and  ao  may  be  disbn^ished  from  phosphates. 
If  the  urine  is  alkaline.  It  should  be  first  rendered  acid  with  a  little  dilute 
acetic  acid. 

(i)  HtUtr'i  lfitrK-a«id  Tut. — Pour  some  of  the  urine  geotly  on  to  the  surface 
of  fome  nitric  add  in  a  test-tube.  A  ring  of  white  precipitate  occurs  at  the 
junction  of  the  two  liquids.     This  test  is  used  for  sm&U  quantities  of  albumin. 

(cj  Eitimalion  of  AUiumin  Ay  Ethach't  AUmminomtUr. — 
Esbach's  reagent  for  precipitatiug  the  albumin  is  made  by 
dissolving  10  grammes  of  pioic  acid  and  20  grammes  of  citric 
acid  in  800  or  BOO  cc  of  boiling  water,  and  then  adding  suffi- 
dent  water  to  make  up  to  a  litre  (1000  cc). 

The  albumlnometer  is  a  test-tube  graduated  as  showo  in 
fig.  887. 

Pour  the  urine  Into  the  tube  up  to  the  mark  U ;  then  the 
reagent  Dp  to  the  mark  R.  Close  the  tube  with  a  cork,  and 
to  ensure  complete  mixture,  tilt  it  to  and  ho  a  doien  times 
without  shaking.  Allow  the  corked  tut>e  to  stand  upright 
ttrentr-four  hours ;  then  read  off  on  the  scale  the  height  of  tbe 
coagulum.  The  ^^[ures  indicate  grammes  of  dried  ^bumin  in 
a  litre  of  urine.  Ine  percentage  is  obtained  by  dividing  by  10. 
Thus,  if  the  coagulum  stands  at  3,  the  amount  of  albumin  is 
S  giammea  per  litre,  or  0*3  gr.  in  lOO  cc. 

A  condition  called  "peptonuria,"  or  peptone  in 
the  urine,  is  observed  in  certain  pathological  states, 
eapeci&lly  in  diseases  where  there  is  a  formation  of 
pus,  and  particularly  if  the  pus  is  decomposed  owing 
to  the  action  of  bacterial  growths  such  as  staphy- 
lococcus: one  of  the  products  of  di^nt^ration  of     „     „ 

,,   '  1      1     *         1  ji   .!_-      1  ,1  Fio.  SOT.— K»b«chi 

pus  cells  appears  to  be  peptone ;  and  this  leaves  the       AibaminomstaT. 
body  by  the  urine.    The  term  "peptone,"  however, 
ia  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  woi^  incorrect ;  the  protein  present  is 
deutero-proteose.     In  certain  diseases  of  bone  a  curious  protein 
passes  into  the  urine.     It  is  called  Bence-Jones  protein,  after  its 
discoverer ;  it  somewhat  resembles  hetero-proteose  in  its  propertieB. 

Sugar. — Nonnal  urine  contains  no  sugar,  or  so  little  that  for 
clinical  purposes  it  may  be  considered  absent.  The  conditions  in 
which  glycosuria  occurs  are  described  on  p.  538. 

The  sugar  present  is  dextrose.  Lactose  may  occur  in  the  urine 
of  nursing  mouiers.  Lsevulose,  pentoses,  and  other  sugars  are  found 
but  rarely.  Diabetic  urine  also  contains  bydroxybutyric  acid,  and 
may  contain  and  yield  on  distillation  acetone,  and  aceto-acetic  acid. 
The  methods  usually  adopted  for  detecting  and  estimating  the  sugar 
are  as  follows: — 

!aj  The  urine  has  generally  a  high  specific  gravity. 
/')  The  presence  of  sugar  is  shown  by  the  reduction  (yellow  precipitate  of 
cuprous  oxide)  that  occurs  on  boiling  with  Fehling's  solution.  Fchhng's  solution  is 
an  alkaline  Eolation  of  copper  sulphate  to  which  Rochelle  salt  has  been  added.  The 
Rochdle  salt  (double  tartrate  of  potash  and  soda]  holds  the  cupric  hydrate  In 
Biriution.  Pehling's  solution  should  always  be  freshly  prepared,  as,  on  standing,  an 
iaomeride  is  formed  from  the  tartaric  acid,  which  rmuces  the  cupric  to  cuprous 
oxide.  Pehling's  solution  should,  therefore,  always  be  tested  by  boiling  before  it  is 
used.    If  it  remains  clear  on  boiling,  it  is  in  good  condition. 
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{e)  QuaniUtUive  IhtefnmncUion  of  Sugar  in  Urine, — Fehling's  solution  is  pre^ 
pared  as  follows  :~84*6d9  grammes  of  copper  sulphate  are  dissolved  in  about  200 
C.C.  of  distilled  water ;  178  grammes  of  Rochelle  salt  are  dissolved  in  600  c.c.  of  a 
14  per  cent  solution  of  caustic  soda.  The  two  solutions  are  mixed  and  diluted  to  a 
litre.  Ten  c.c  of  this  solution  are  equivalent  to  0*05  gramme  of  dextrose.  Dilute 
10  c.c.  of  this  solution  with  about  40  cc.  of  water,  and  boil  it  in  a  porcelain  basin. 
Run  into  this  from  a  burette  the  urine  (which  should  be  previously  diluted  with  nine 
times  its  volume  of  distiUed  water)  until  the  blue  colour  of  the  copper  solution 
disappears — that  is,  till  all  the  cupric  hydrate  is  reduced.  The  mixture  in  the  basin 
should  be  boiled  after  every  addition.  The  quantity  of  diluted  urine  used  from  the 
burette  contains  0*05  gramme  of  sugar.  Calculate  the  percentage  from  this, 
remembering  that  the  urine  has  been  duuted  to  ten  times  its  original  volume. 

Pavy*s  modification  of  Fehling*s  solution  is  often  used.  Here  ammonia 
holds  the  copper  in  solution,  and  no  precipitate  forms  on  boiling  with  sugar,  as 
ammonia  holds  the  cuprous  oxide  in  solution.  The  reduction  is  complete  when  the 
blue  colour  disappears;  10  c.c  of  Pavy*s  solution =1  cc.  of  Fehling*s  solution  = 
0*005  gramme  of  aextrose. 

There  are  several  other  modifications  of  the  original  Fehling  method  which 
have  been  introduced  with  the  purpose  of  making  tiie  end-point  clearer.  Allihn's 
method  is  the  most  accurate ;  the  cuprous  oxide  is  collected,  and  finally  reduced  to 
metallic  copper,  which  is  then  weighed. 

Fehling*s  test  is  not  absolutely  trustworthy.  Often  a  normal  urine  will 
decolorise  Fehling*s  solution,  tiiough  seldom  a  red  precipitate  is  formed.  This  is 
due  to  excess  of  urates  and  creatinine.  Another  substance  called  glycuronic  acid 
(CqHioQ^)  is,  however,  very  likely  to  be  conftised  with  sugar  by  Fehling*s  test ;  the 
cause  of  its  appearance  is  sometimes  the  administration  of  drugs  (chloral,  camphor, 
etc.) ;  but  sometimes  it  appears  independentiy  of  drug  tr^tment 

In  the  rare  and  hereoitary  conoition  cafled  alcaptonuria,  confusion  may  also 
arise.  Alcapton  is  a  substance  which  originates  from  tjrrosine  by  an  unusual 
form  of  metabolism.  It  gives  the  urine  a  brown  tint,  which  darkens  on  exposure 
to  the  air.  It  is  an  aromatic  substance,  which  Baumann  and  Wolkow  and  later 
Garrod  identified  with  homogentisic  acid  (CeH,.(OH)3CR2.COOH). 

(d)  A  good  confirmatory  test  for  sugar  is  the  fermentation  test^  which  is  per- 
formed  as  follows  : — 

Half  fill  a  test-tube  with  the  urine  and  add  a  little  German  yeast  Fill  up  the 
tube  with  mercury ;  invert  it  in  a  basin  of  mercury,  and  leave  it  in  a  warm  place 
for  twenty-four  hours.  The  sugar  will  undergo  fermentation:  carbonic  acia  gas 
accumulates  in  the  tube,  and  the  liquid  no  longer  gives  the  tests  for  sugar,  or  only 
faintly,  but  gives  those  for  alcohol  instead.    The  specific  gravity  falls. 

(«)  The  phenylkydrazine  test  (p.  412)  may  also  oe  applied. 

Another  hereditary  abnormality  of  metabolism  is  pentosuria  ;  this  is  apt  to  be 
mistaken  for  diabetes,  for  pentose  reduces  Fehling*s  solution,  but  it  will  not  ferment 
with  yeast.  It  is  a  rare  condition,  but  does  not  appear  to  do  any  harm.  The  source 
of  the  pentose  is  not  the  food,  for  pentosuria  conljnues  in  ttiese  cases  when  the  food 
contains  no  pentose.  The  pentose  of  the  urine,  moreover,  is  a  different  one  from 
that  found  in  the  nucleic  acids  of  the  body.  Neuberg  thinks  it  arises  in  some  way 
from  galactose,  and  that  it  originates  from  the  galactosides  of  the  body. 

Bile. — ^This  occurs  in  jaundice.  The  urine  is  dark-brown, 
greenish,  or  in  extreme  cases  ahnost  black  in  colour.  The  most 
readily  applied  test  is  Gmelin's  test  for  the  bile  pigmenta  Excess 
of  urobilin  should  not  be  mistaken  for  bile  pigment.  Pettenkofer's 
test  for  the  bile  acids  seldom  succeeds  in  urine  if  the  test  is  done  in 
the  ordinary  way.  The  best  method  is  to  warm  a  thin  film  of  urine 
and  cane  sugar  solution  in  a  flat  porcelain  dish.  Then  dip  a  glass  rod 
in  strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  draw  it  across  the  film.  Its  track  is 
marked  by  a  purplish  line.    Hay's  sulphur  test  is  a  good  one  for  bile 
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salts.  If  some  flowers  of  sulphur  are  sprinkled  on  the  surface  of 
normal  urine,  it  remains  floating  on  the  top.  If  bile  salts  are  present 
oven  in  small  quantities,  the  fine  sulphur  particles  fall  down  to  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel  in  which  the  urine  is  contained ;  this  is  due  to 
an  alteration  of  surface  tension  which  bile  salts  produce. 

Blood. — ^When  hssmorrhage  occurs  in  any  part  of  the  urinary 
tract,  blood  appears  in  the  urina  It  is  found  in  the  acute  stage  of 
Bright* 8  diseasa  If  a  large  quantity  is  present,  the  urine  is  deep 
red.  Microscopic  examination  then  reveeds  the  presence  of  blood - 
corpuscles,  and  on  spectroscopic  examination  the  bands  of  oxyhsemo- 
globin  are  seen. 

If  only  a  small  quantity  of  blood  is  present,  the  secretion — 
especially  if  acid — ^has  a  characteristic  reddish-brown  colour,  which 
physicians  term  ''smoky." 

The  blood  pigment  may,  under  certain  circumstances,  appear  in 
the  urine  without  the  presence  of  any  blood-corpuscles  at  all.  This 
is  produced  by  a  disintegration  of  the  corpuscles  occurring  in  the 
circulation.  The  condition  so  produced  is  called  Juemoglobinuria ; 
it  occurs  in  several  pathological  states,  as  for  instance  in  the  tropical 
disease  called  "Black-water  fever."  The  pigment  is  in  the  condi- 
tion of  methsmoglobin  mixed  with  more  or  less  oxyhsemoglobin,  and 
the  spectroscope  is  the  means  used  for  identifying  these  substances. 

Pub  occurs  in  the  urine  as  the  result  of  suppuration  in  any  part 
of  the  urinary  tract  It  forms  a  white  sediment  resembling  that  of 
phosphates,  and,  indeed,  is  always  mixed  with  phosphatea  The  pus 
corpuscles  may,  however,  be  seen  with  the  microscope ;  their  nuclei 
are  rendered  evident  by  treatment  with  1  per  cent,  acetic  acid,  and 
the  pus-corpuscles  are  seen  to  resemble  white  blood-corpuscles,  which, 
in  fact,  they  are  in  origin.    They  dissolve  in  glacial  acetic  acid. 

Some  of  the  protc^  constituents  of  the  pus  cells — and  the  same 
is  true  for  blood — ^pass  into  solution  in  the  urine,  so  that  the  urine 
pipetted  off  from  the  surface  of  the  deposit  gives  the  tests  for  protein. 

On  the  addition  of  liquor  potassse  to  the  deposit  of  pus  cells,  a 
ropy  gelatinous  mass  is  obtained.  This  is  distinctive.  Mucus  treated 
in  the  same  way  is  dissolved. 

Ajnino-aoidB. — Normal  urine  contains  traces  of  glycine.  Leucine, 
tyrosine,  and  other  amino-acids  may  be  present  after  extensive  dis- 
integration of  tissue  protein,  such  as  occurs  in  acute  atrophy  of  the 
liver  (p.  586).  Cystine  may  occur  as  a  rare  anomaly  of  metabolism 
(p.  599).  Associated  with  cystinuria  one  often  finds  diaminuria, 
that  is,  the  passage  of  diamines  into  the  urine ;  these  are  known  as 
cadaverine  (CgHi^Ng)  and  putrescine  (C^H^gNg),  and  are  the  result  of 
the  removal  of  COj  from  the  diamino-acids  lysine  and  ornithine  respect- 
ively. Homogentisic  acid,  found  in  alcaptonuria  (see  preceding  page), 
is  another  somewhat  similar  anomaly;  it  arises  from  t^Tosine. 


CHAPTEIi  XL 

THK  SKIN   AND   ITS   APPENDAGES 

The  skin  is  composed  of  two  parts,  epidermis  or  eutide,  and  dermis 
or  ctUis  vera. 

The  Epidermis  is  a  thick  stratified  epithelium.  The  deeper 
layers  are  composed  of  protoplasmic  cells,  and  form  the  rete  mucosum, 
or  McUpighian  layer;  the  surface  layers  are  hard  and  homy;  this 
homy  layer  is  the  thickest  part  of  the  epidermis,  and  is  specially 
thick  on  the  palms  and  soles,  where  it  is  subjected  to  most  friction. 
It  is  in  the  cells  of  the  Malpighian  layer  that  pigment  granules  are 
deposited  in  the  coloured  races. 

Between  the  homy  layer  and  the  Malpighian  layer  are  two 
intermediate  strata,  in  which  the  transformation  of  protoplasm  into 
homy  material  (keratin)  is  taking  place.  In  the  first  of  these — that 
is,  the  one  next  to  the  Malpighian  layer — the  cells  are  fiattened, 
and  filled  with  large  granules  of  eleidin,  an  intermediate  substance 
in  the  formation  of  horn.  This  layer  is  called  the  stratum 
granvlosum. 

Above  this  are  several  layers  of  clear,  more  rounded  cells,  which 
constitute  the  straium  luddum;  and  above  this  the  homy  layer 
proper,  many  strata  deep,  begina  The  cells  become  more  and  more 
scaly  as  they  approach  the  surface,  where  they  lose  their  nuclei  and 
eventually  become  detached. 

The  epidermis  grows  by  a  multiplication  of  the  deepest  layer  of 
cells;  the  newly-formed  cells  push  towards  the  surface  those  pre- 
viously formed,  in  their  progress  undergoing  the  transformation  into 
keratin. 

The  epidermis  has  no  blood-vessels;  nerve-fibrils  pass  into  its 
deepest  layers,  and  ramify  between  the  cells. 

The  Dermis  is  composed  of  dense  fibrous  tissue,  which  becomes 
looser  and  more  reticular  in  its  deeper  part,  where  it  passes  by 
insenisible  degrees  into  the  areolar  and  adipose  tissue  of  the  sub- 
cutaneous region.  The  denser  superficial  layer  is  very  vascular,  and 
is  covered  with  minute  papUlas ;  the  epidermis  is  moulded  over  these, 
eo4 
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and  in  the  palms  and  soles,  where  the  papillae  are  largest  and  are 
disposed  in  rows,  their  presence 
is  indicated  by  the  well-known 
ridges  on  the  surface. 

The  papillce  contain  loops  of 
capillaries,  and  in  some  cases, 
especially  in  the  palm  of  the 
h^d  and  fingers,  they  contain 
tactile  corpuscles  (which  will  be 
more  fully  described  in  connec- 
tion with  the  sense  of  touch). 
Special  capillary  networks  are 
distributed  to  the  sweat-glands, 
sebaceous  glands,  and  hair  fol- 
licles. 

The  deeper  portions  of  the 
dermis  in  the  scrotum,  penis, 
and  nipple,  contain  involuntary 
muscular  tissue;  there  is  also  a 
bmidle  of  muscular  tissue  at- 
tached to  each  hair  follicle. 

The  Nails  are  thickeningB  of 
the  stratum  lucidum.  Each  lies 
in  a  depression  called  the  bed  of 
the  nail,  the  posterior  part  of 
which  is  overlapped  by  epidermis, 
and  called  the  nail-groove.  The 
dermis  beneath  is  beset  with 
longitudinal  ridges  instead  of 
papillee ;  these  are  very  vascular ; 
but  in  the  lunula,  the  crescent  at 
the  base  of  the  nail,  there  are 
papillae,  and  this  part  is  not  so 
vascular.  ^J  .■'     ,',    ^j-.. ,        >  .■ 

The     Hairs     are     epidermal  "  '-    .  '  ■  '.    ''    :t    '■•' 

growths,  contained  in  pits  called  '  ■  ;     :  ,  ■      '        '  :,-     .■  -^'J 

hair  follicles.     The  part  within         '  ,^     ..■■.•'..    .■  v  '.'   ,. 
the  follicle  is  called  the  root  of  'it--'  0  ■  . 

the  hair.  :    ,_      3      : 

The  main  substance  of  the  ' '  '   " 

liair  is  composed  of  pigmented 
horny  fibrous  material,  in  reality 
long  tibrillated  cella  It  is  covered 
I>y  a  layer  of  scales  imbricated 
upwards  (hair  cuticle).     In  many 
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hairs  the  centre  is  occupied  by  a  nuduUa,  fonned  of  rounded  cells 
contaming  eleidin  gratmles.  Minute  air-bubblea  may  be  preeent  in 
both  medulla  aud  fibroua  layer,  and  cauae  the  hair  to  look  white  by 


le  grey  bair 
rer,  is  pto- 
'  pigment 
axgoA  at  its 
mob,  into 
papiUa  from 

ists  of  two 

tb  the  epi- 

ivu  buu  Twt-aaeath,  the  otber 

*^"''Af''B^b^tJ!i'^n™oEi^ng       eontinuoua  with  the  dermia,  called  the 

into  lair  roiiiQU.  B.  Mumu-      dermic   coat.     The  two  are  separated 

aoHt-giiiii). 'D.subcuuniuiK       by  a  baBsment  membrane  called  the 

i'lb  Siir^'Z-'^cSelH!)""'       hyaline  layer  of  the  foUicle.     The  root- 

aheath   coDBiBtB  of  an   outer  layer  of 

cells  like  the  Malpighian  layer  of  the  epidermis,  with  which  it  is 

directly  continuous  {outer  root-sheath),  and  of  an  inner  horny  layer 

(inner  root-sheath),  continuous  with  the  homy  layer  of  the  epidermis. 

The  inner  root-sheath  consists  of  throe  layers,  the  outermost  being 

composed  of  long,  non-nucleated  cells  (ffeiile's  layer),  the  next  of 

sqtuuish  nucleated  cells  {Bualey's  layer),  and  the  third  is  a  cuticle  of 
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scales,  imbricated  downwards,  which  fit  over  the  acales  of  the  cuticle 

of  the  hair  itself. 


a90.-LODKitadliul  Hcttoa  of  > 

hilrblUeli.  niiDilb,  Bitemtlrool- 
•h«tb  ;•  t,   liiWru)   root-iheilh  ; 

d,  Dbroiu  li;«r  of  th<  hRli ;  i,  me. 

Flo.  S81.— Tcansraras  awtJon  of  a  hair  and  liali  [oIlicLa 

dulla:  /,  hair  papllln:   g,  blowl- 

mad*   b«k>»  ttw  opaalog  of  Ctu   agbacsona   Rland 
a,  Hadulla,  or  pith  of  tlia  hair;   i,  BbiODB  l*;«i 
c.  cutlcla;   d.  lfu<l»y'«  tayar;   r.  Hanla'a   I.Mt   o 

rauali   of    Ihs   hair  pa|>lll>^    A, 

darmlc  coat.    (Cadlat.) 

h)>alliia  laxat :  *,  dMmic  (nbrouB)  ooat  of  hair  Ibllich 

<,v.a«.l..    (Cadlai.) 

A  small  bundle  of  plain  muscular  fibres  is  attached  to  each 
follicle  {fig.  389).  When  it  contracts,  as  under  the  influence  of  cold, 
or  of  certain  emotions  such  as  fear, 
the  hair  is  erected  and  the  whole 
skin  is  roughened  ("  goose  skin  "). 
The  nerves  supplying  these  muscles 
are  called  pUa-motor  nerves.  The 
distribution  of  these  nerves  closely 
follows  those  of  the  vaso-constrictor 
nerves  of  the  skin;  their  cell-sta- 
tions are  in  the  lateral  sympathetic 

The  Bensitiveness  of  the  hairs  or 
more  properly  of  the  hair  follicles 

is  subserved  by  a  ring-like  plexus  p„,  gBs.-!tei,.on  nnrve  .ndi..s  of  i«ir  f«i. 
of    nerve-fibrils   around    the    hair      *^cio."  ooid  ctioridB  i>rop.raiion.    .  -m. 
follicle,   within   the   outer  sheath,      <«»)■">'"""•  •■'■' 
just  beneath  the  entrance  of  the  sebaceous  gland  (see  fig.  392). 
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The  sebaceous  glands  (fig.  389)  are  small  saccular  glands,  with 
ducts  opening  into  the  upper  portion  of  the  hair  follicles.  The 
secreting  cells  become  charged  with  fatty  matter,  which  is  discharged 
into  the  lumen  of  the  saccules  owing  to  the  disintegration  of  the  cells. 
The  secretion,  sebum,  contains  isocholesterin  (see  p.  436)  in  addition 
to  fatty  matter.    It  acts  as  a  lubricant  to  the  hair& 

The  sweat-glands  (fig.  388)  are  abundant  over  the  whole  human 
skin,  but  are  most  numerous  where  hairs  are  absent,  on  the  palms 
and  soles.  Each  consists  of  a  coiled  tube  in  the  deepest  part  of  the 
dermis,  the  duct  from  which  passes  up  through  the  dermis,  and  by  a 
corkscrew-like  canal  through  the  epidermis  to  the  surface. 

The  secreting  tube  is  linod  by  one  or  two  layers  of  cubical  or 
columnar  cells;  outside  this  is  a  layer  of  longitudinally  arranged 
muscular  fibres,  and  then  a  basement  membrana 

The  duct  is  of  similar  structure,  except  that  there  is  usually  but 
one  layer  of  cubical  cells,  and  muscular  fibres  are  absent ;  the  passage 
through  the  epidermis  has  no  proper  wall ;  it  is  merely  a  channel 
excavated  between  the  epidermal  cells. 

The  oeruminous  glands  of  the  ear  are  modified  sweat-glands. 

The  Functions  op  the  Skin 

Protection. — The  skin  acts  as  a  protective  organ,  not  only  by 
mechanically  covering  and  so  defending  internal  structures  from 
external  violence,  but  more  particularly  in  virtue  of  its  being  an  organ 
of  sensation  (see  later  in  the  chapter  on  Touch). 

Heat  Regulation. — See  chapter  on  Temperature. 

Respiration. — A  small  amount  of  respiratory  interchange  of  gases 
occurs  through  the  skin,  but  in  thick-skinned  animals  this  is  very 
smalL  In  man,  the  carbonic  acid  exhaled  by  the  skin  is  about  y^^^ 
to  ^^  of  that  which  passes  from  the  lungs.  But  in  thin-skinned 
animals,  such  as  frogs,  cutaneous  respiration  is  very  important ;  after 
the  removal  of  the  lungs  of  a  frog,  the  respiratory  interchange  through 
the  skin  is  sufficient  to  keep  the  animal  alive,  the  amount  of  carbonic 
acid  discharged  being  about  half  as  much  as  when  the  lungs  are 
present  (Bischoflf). 

Absorption. — ^This  also  is  an  unimportant  function ;  but  the  skin 
will  in  a  small  measure  absorb  oily  materials  placed  in  contact  with 
it ;  thus  in  some  cases  infants  who  will  not  take  cod-liver  oil  by  the 
mouth,  can  yet  be  dosed  with  it  by  rubbing  it  into  the  skin.  Many 
ointments  also  are  absorbed,  and  thus  general  effects  are  produced  by 
local  inunction. 

Secretion. — The  secretions  of  the  skin  are  two  in  number.  The 
sebum  is  the  natural  lubricant  of  the  hairs.  The  secretion  of  sweat  is 
an  important  function  of  the  skin,  and  we  will  therefore  discuss  it  at 
greater  length 
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The  Sweat 

Physiology  of  the  Secretioii  of  Sweat. — ^We  have  seen  that  the 
sweat-glands  are  most  abundant  in  man  on  the  pabns  and  soles,  and 
here  the  greatest  amount  of  perspiration  occurs.  Different  animals 
vary  a  good  deal  in  the  amount  of  sweat  they  secrete,  and  in  the 
place  where  the  secretion  is  most  abundant.  Thus  the  ox  perspires 
less  than  the  horse  and  sheep;  perspiration  is  absent  from  rats, 
rabbits,  and  goats;  pigs  perspire  mostly  on  the  snout;  dogs  and  cats 
on  the  pads  of  the  feet 

As  long  as  the  secretion  is  small  in  amount,  it  is  evaporated  from 
the  surface  at  once;  this  is  called  insensible  perspiration.  As  soon  as 
the  secretion  is  increased  or  evaporation  prevented,  drops  appear  on 
the  surface  of  the  skin.  This  is  known  as  sensible  peroration.  The 
relation  of  these  two  varies  with  the  temperature  of  the  air;  the 
drier  and  hotter  the  air,  the  greater  is  the  proportion  of  insensible 
to  sensible  perspiration.  In  round  nimibers  the  total  amount  of 
sweat  secreted  by  a  man  is  two  pounds  in  the  twenty-four  hours. 

The  amount  of  secretion  is  influenced  by  the  vaso-motor  nerves ; 
an  increase  in  the  size  of  the  skin-vessels  leads  to  increased,  a  con- 
striction of  the  vessels  to  diminished,  perspiration.  There  are  also 
special  secretory  fibres,  stimulation  of  which  causes  a  secretion  even 
when  the  circulation  is  suspended,  as  in  a  recently  amputated  limb. 
These  fibres  are  paralysed  by  atropine.  They  are  contained  in  the 
same  nerve-trunks  as  the  vaso-motor  nerves,  as  are  also  the  nerve- 
fibres  which  supply  the  plain  muscular  fibres  of  the  sweat-glands 
which  act  during  the  expulsion  of  the  secretion.  The  secretory 
nerves  for  the  lower  limbs  issue  from  the  spinal  cord  by  the  last  two 
or  three  dorsal  and  first  two  or  four  lumbar  nerves  (in  the  cat) ;  they 
have  cell-stations  in  the  lower  ganglia  of  the  lateral  chain,  and  pass 
thence^to  the  sciatic  nerve.  They  are  controlled  by  a  centre  in  the 
upper  lumbar  region  of  the  cord ;  those  for  the  upper  limbs  leave  the 
cord  by  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  anterior  thoracic  roots,  have 
cell-stations  in  the  ganglion  stellatimi,  and  ultimately  pass  to  the 
ulnar  and  median  nerves;  they  are  controlled  by  a  centre  in  the 
cervical  enlargement  of  the  cord.  The  secretory  fibres  for  the  head 
pass  in  the  cervical  sympathetic,  and  in  some  branches  of  the  fifth 
cranial  nerves.  These  subsidiary  centres  are  dominated  by  one  in 
the  medulla  oblongata  (Adamkiewicz).  These  facts  have  been 
obtained  by  experiments  on  animals  (cat,  horse). 

The  sweat-centres  may  be  excited  directly  by  venous  blood,  as  in 
asphyxia ;  or  by  over-heated  blood  (over  45°  C.) ;  or  by  certain  drugs 
(see  further) ;  or  reflexly  by  stimulation  of  afferent  nerves  such  as 
the  crural  and  peroneal 

Nervous  diseases  are  often  accompanied  with  disordered  sweating ; 

2  Q 
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thus  unilateral  perspiration  is  sometimes  seen  in  cases  of  hemi- 
plegia; degeneration  of  the  anterior  nerve-cells  of  the  cord  may 
cause  stoppage  of  the  secretion. 

The  changes  that  occur  in  the  secreting  cells  have  been  investi- 
gated by  Renaut  in  the  horse.  When  charged  they  are  clear 
and  swollen,  the  nucleus  being  situated  near  their  attached  ends; 
when  discharged  thej  are  smaller,  granular,  and  their  nucleus  is 
more  central 

The  sweat,  like  the  uiine,  must  be  regarded  as  an  excretion,  the 
secreting  cells  eliminating  substances  formed  elsewhere. 

Oomposition  of  the  Sweat. — Sweat  may  be  obtained  in  abundant 
quantities  by  placing  the  animal  or  man  in  a  closed  hot-air  bath,  or 
from  a  limb  by  enclosing  it  in  a  vessel  made  air-tight  with  an  elastic 
bandage.  Thus  obtained,  it  is  mixed  with  epidermal  scales  and  a 
small  quantity  of  fatty  matter  from  the  sebaceous  glands.  The  con- 
tinual shedding  of  epidermal  scales  is  in  reality  an  excretion. 
Keratin,  of  which  they  are  chiefly  composed,  is  rich  in  sulphur,  and, 
consequently,  this  is  one  means  by  which  sulphur  is  removed  from 
the  body. 

The  reaction  of  sweat  is  acid,  and  the  acidity,  as  in  the  urine,  is 
due  to  acid  sodium  phosphata  In  profuse  sweating,  however,  the 
secretion  usually  becomes  alkaline  or  neutral  It  has  a  peculiar 
and  characteristic  odour,  which  varies  in  different  parts  of  the  body, 
and  is  due  to  volatile  fatty  acids;  its  taste  is  saltish,  its  specific 
gravity  about  1005. 

In  round  numbers  the  percentage  of  solids  is  1*2,  of  which  0*8 
is  inorganic  matter. 

The  salts  are  in  kind  and  relative  quantity  very  like  those  of  the 
urine ;  sodium  chloride  is  the  most  abundant  salt  Funke  was  unable 
to  find  any  urea,  but  most  other  observers  agree  on  the  presence  of  a 
minute  quantity. .  It  appears  to  become  quickly  transformed  into 
ammonium  carbonata  The  protein  which  is  present  is  probably 
derived  from  the  epithelial  cells  of  the  epidermis,  sweat-glands, 
and  sebaceous  glands,  which  are  suspended  in  the  excretion;  but 
in  the  horse  there  is  albuminous  matter  actually  in  solution  in 
the  sweat. 

Abnormal,  Unusual,  or  Pathological  Oonditions  of  the  Sweat. 
— Drugs. — Certain  drugs  (sudorifics)  favour  sweating,  e.g.,  pilocarpine. 
Calabar  bean,  strychnine,  picrotoxine,  muscarine,  nicotine,  camphor, 
ammonia.  Others  diminish  the  secretion,  e,g,,  atropine  and  morphine 
in  large  doses. 

Large  quantities  of  water,  by  raising  the  blood-pressure,  increase 
the  perspiration. 

Some  substances  introduced  into  the  body  reappear  in  the  sweat, 
e.g.,  benzoic,  tartaric,  and  succinic  acids  readily,  quinine  and  iodine 
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with  more  difficulty.    Compounds  of  arsenic  and  mercury  behave 
similarly. 

Diseases. — Cystine  has  been  found  in  some  cases  of  cystinuria; 
dextrose  in  diabetic  patients;  bile-pigment  in  those  with  jaundice 
(as  evidenced  by  the  staining  of  the  clothes);  indigo  in  a  peculiar 
condition  known  as  chromidrosis ;  blood  or  hsematin  deriva- 
tives in  red  sweat;  albumin  in  the  sweat  of  acute  rheumatism, 
which  is  often  very  acid ;  urates  and  calcium  oxalate  in  gout ;  lactic 
acid  in  puerperal  fever,  and  occasionally  in  rickets  and  scrofula. 

Kidney  Diseases, — ^The  relation  of  the  secretion  of  the  skin  to  that 
of  the  kidneys  is  a  very  close  one.  Thus  copious  secretions  of  urine, 
or  watery  evacuations  from  the  alimentary  cansd,  coincide  with  dry- 
ness of  the  skin ;  abundant  perspiration  and  scanty  urine  generally 
go  toother.  In  the  condition  known  as  urcemia  (see  p.  588),  when 
the  kidneys  secrete  little  or  no  urine,  the  percentage  of  urea  rises 
in  the  sweat;  the  sputmn  and  the  saliva  also  contain  urea  under 
those  circumstances.  The  clear  indication  for  the  physician  in 
such  cases  is  to  stimulate  the  skin  to  action  by  hot-air  baths  and 
pilocarpine,  and  the  alimentary  canal  by  means  of  purgatives.  In 
some  of  these  cases  the  skin  secretes  urea  so  abundantly  that  when 
the  sweat  dries  on  the  body,  the  patient  is  covered  with  a  coating  of 
urea  crystals. 

Varnishing  the  Skin. — By  covering  the  skin  of  such  an  animal  as 
a  rabbit  with  an  impermeable  varnish,  the  temperature  is  reduced,  a 
peculiar  train  of  symptoms  set  up,  and  ultimately  the  animal  dies. 
If,  however,  cooling  is  prevented  by  keeping  such  an  animal  in  warm 
cotton-wool,  it  lives  longer.  Varnishing  the  human  skin  does  not 
seem  to  be  dangerous.  Many  explanations  have  been  offered  to 
explain  the  peculiar  condition  observed  in  animals ;  retention  of  the 
sweat  would  hardly  do  it ;  the  blood  is  not  found  post-mortem  to 
contain  any  abnormal  substance,  nor  is  it  poisonous  when  transfused 
into  another  animal  Cutaneous  respiration  is  so  slight  in  mammals 
that  stoppage  of  this  function  cannot  be  supposed  to  cause  deatL 
The  animal,  in  fact,  dies  of  cold ;  the  normal  function  of  the  skin  in 
regulating  temperature  is  interfered  with,  and  it  is  animals  with 
dedicate  uina  which  are  most  readily  affected. 


CHAPTER    XLI 

GENERAL  METABOLISM 

The  word  metabolism  has  been  often  employed  in  the  preceding 
chapters,  and,  as  there  explained,  it  is  used  to  express  the  sum  total 
of  the  chemical  exchanges  that  occur  in  living  tissues.  The  chemical 
changes  have  been  considered  separately  under  the  headings 
Alimentation,  Excretion,  Respiration,  etc.  We  have  now  to  put  our 
knowledge  together,  and  consider  these  subjects  in  their  relation  to 
one  another. 

The  living  body  is  always  giving  off  by  the  lungs,  kidneys,  and 
skin  the  products  of  its  combustion,  and  is  thus  always  tending  to 
lose  weight.  This  loss  is  compensated  for  by  the  intake  of  food  and 
of  oxygen.  For  the  material  it  loses,  it  receives  in  exchange  fresh 
substances.  If ,  as  in  a  normal  suiult,  the  income  is  exactly  equal  to 
the  expenditure,  the  body-weight  remains  constant  If,  as  in  a 
growing  child,  the  income  exceeds  the  expenditure,  the  body  gains 
weight;  and  if,  as  in  febrile  conditions,  or  during  starvation,  the 
expenditure  exceeds  the  income,  the  body  wsustes. 

The  different  parts  of  the  body  have  very  different  compositions ; 
still,  speaking  of  the  body  as  a  whole,  Yolkmann  and  Bischoff  state 
that  it  contains  64  per  cent,  of  water,  16  of  proteins,  14  of  fat,  5  of 
salt,  and  1  of  carbohydrates.  The  carbohydrates  are  thus  the  smallest 
constituent  of  the  body;  they  are  the  glycogen  of  the  liver  and 
muscles,  and  small  quantities  of  dextrose  in  various  parts. 

The  most  important,  because  the  most  abundant  of  the  tissues  of 
the  body,  is  the  muscular  tissue.  Muscle  forms  about  42  per  cent, 
of  the  body-weight,*  and  contains,  in  round  numbers,  75  per  cent,  of 
water  and  21  per  cent,  of  proteins;  thus  about  half  the  protein 
material  and  of  the  water  of  the  body  exist  in  its  muscles. 

The  body,  however,  does  not  remain  in  a  stable  condition ;  even 
while  nutrition  is  occurring,  destructive  changes  are  taking  place 
simultaneously;  each  cell  may  be  considered  to  be  in  a  state  of 
unstable  equilibrium,  undergoing  anabolic,  or  constructive  processes, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  destructive,  or  kataholic,  processes  on  the  other. 

*  The  followiDg  is  in  round  numbers  the  percentaffe  proportion  of  the  different 
structural  elements  of  the  body :  skeleton,  16 ;  muscles,  42 ;  fat,  18 ;  viscera,  9 : 
skin,  8;  brain,  2;  blood,  5. 
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The  two  sides  of  metabolism  may  be  compared  by  means  of  a 
balance-sheet,  and  the  necessary  data  for  the  construction  of  such  a 
comparison  are : — 

(1)  The  weight  of  the  animal  before^  during,  and  after  the 
experiment. 

(2)  The  quantity  and  composition  of  its  food. 

(3)  The  amount  of  oxygen  absorbed  during  respiration. 

(4)  The  quantity  and  composition  of  urine^  faeces,  sweat,  and 
expired  air. 

(5)  The  amount  of  work  done,  and  the  amount  of  heat  developed. 
(The  subject  of  animal  heat  will  be  considered  in  the  next  two  chapters.) 

Water  is  determined  by  subtracting  the  amount  of  water  ingested 
as  food  from  the  quantity  lost  by  bowels,  urine,  lungs,  and  skin. 
The  difference  is  a  measure  of  the  katabolism  of  hydrogen. 

Nitrogen, — ^The  nitrogen  is  derived  from  proteins,  and  appears 
chiefly  in  the  urine.  Smaller  quantities  are  eliminated  in  sweat  and 
fseces.  From  the  amount  of  nitrogen  so  found,  the  amount  of 
proteins  which  have  xmdergone  katabolism  is  calculated.  Proteins 
contain,  roughly,  16  per  cent,  of  nitrogen ;  so  1  part  of  nitrogen  is 
equivalent  to  6*3  parts  of  protein ;  or  1  gramme  of  nitrogen  to  30 
grammes  of  flesL 

F(U  and  Carbohydrate, — Subtract  the  carbon  in  the  katabolised  pro- 
tein (protein  contains  54  per  cent,  of  carbon)  from  the  total  carbon 
eliminated  by  lungs,  skin,  bowels,  and  kidneys,  and  the  difference 
represents  fat  and  carbohydrate  which  have  undergone  katabolism. 

Balance  of  Income  and  Discharge  in  Health. 

In  Chapter  XXX.  tables  are  given  of  adequate  diets;  these 
will  in  our  balance-sheet  represent  the  source  of  income ;  the  other 
side  of  the  balance-sheet,  the  expenditure,  consists  of  the  excretions. 

We  may  select  as  our  example  a  typical  table  of  this  daily 
exchange  of  material  on  an  ordinary  diet  from  the  work  of  Petten- 
kofer  and  Yoit.    In  the  first  experiment  the  man  did  no  work. 


Income. 

Food. 

Nitrogen. 

CHrbon. 

Protein   .     137  gr. 
Fat.        .     117  „ 
Carbohy- 
drate.    352  „ 
Water     .  2016  „ 

1 19-5 

•  •  • 

315-5 

•  *  • 

Excretions. 

1 

Bzpenc 
Nitrogen. 

litore. 
Carbon. 

Water. 

1  Urine    . 
Faeces  . 
Expired 
air 

17-4 
2-1 

•  •  • 

12-7 
14-5 

248-6 

1279 
83 

828 

19-5 

275-8 

2190 
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Here  the  body  was  in  nitrogenouB  equilibrium,  and  it  eliminated 
more  water  than  it  took  in  by  174  grammes,  this  being  derived  from 
oxidation  of  hydrogen.  It  stored  397  grammes  of  carbon,  which  is 
equivalent  to  52  grammes  of  fat. 

The  next  table  gives  the  results  of  an  experiment  on  the  same  man 
on  the  same  diet,  but  who  did  active  muscular  work  during  the  day : — 

Expenditure.                                               Nitrogea.  Carbon.  Water. 

Urine 17-4  12-6  1194 

Faeces 2*1  14*5                94 

Expired  air 809-2  1412 


19-5  886-8  2700 

It  is  important  to  notice  that  the  discharge  of  nitrogen  was 
unaltered,  while  that  of  both  carbon  and  hydrogen  was  increased. 
At  one  time  protein  was  considered  to  be  the  great  source  of 
muscular  energy ;  this  was  first  disproved  by  an  historical  experiment 
made  by  Fick  and  Wislicenus  on  themselves  in  their  ascent  of  the 
Faulhorn.  Nature  works  in  a  most  economical  way  in  reference  to 
protein  waste,  and  any  increase  in  nitrogenous  katabolism  which 
occurs  during  muscular  work  is  insignificant. 

The  balance-sheet  method  of  investigation,  though  one  of  great 
usefulness,  tells  us  very  little  of  the  details  which  lead  to  the  end 
results.  We  must  therefore  now  proceed  to  study  the  details,  and 
although  there  is  a  good  deal  of  guesswork,  and  even  ignorance  upon 
some  essential  points,  we  may  most  conveniently  consider  the 
question  under  the  three  headings  of  our  principal  food  materials, 
namely,  carbohydrates,  fats,  and  proteins. 

Metabolism  of  Oarbohydrates. 

In  plants,  carbohydrates  are  synthesised  by  the  agency  of  chloro- 
phyll from  the  simple  materials  carbonic  acid  and  water,  which  form 
their  chief  foods.  The  first  substance  formed  is  probably  formic  alde- 
hyde, H.COH  (which  is  the  simplest  carbohydrate  known),  and 
this  by  condensation  is  converted  into  sugar,  and  finally,  into 
starch.  We  have  no  clear  evidence  that  a  synthesis  of  this  kind 
ever  takes  place  in  animals,  but  the  main  source  of  animal  carbo- 
hydrate is  v^etable  carbohydrate.  This  is  taken  in  the  food  and 
converted  into  glucose ;  the  glucose  is  taken  to  the  liver  and  stored 
as  glycogen,  and  in  the  liver  is  once  more  liberated  as  glucose,  and 
distributed  to  the  body  in  this  form.  The  change  from  glycogen  to 
sugar  is  the  work  of  an  enzyme.  Is  the  change  from  sugar  to 
glycogen  also  an  enzyme  action?  And  if  so,  is  another  enzyme 
responsible  for  it,  or  have  we  to  deal  with  a  case  of  reversible 
zymolysis  ?  This  is  one  of  many  unanswered  questions.  The  other 
important  animal  carbohydrate  is  lactose,  a  compound  of  dextrose 
and  galactose.    If  the  food  contains  galactose  as  well  as  dextrose^  the 
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condensation  of  these  two  sugars  to  form  lactose  is  a  comparatively 
simple  problem ;  there  is  no  doubt  that  galactose  is  present  in  certain 
foods,  for  instance  it  is  contained  in  some  vegetables,  and  it  also 
comes  from  the  sugar  of  milk.  Lactose  in  the  mammary  gland  is, 
however,  not  the  only  place  where  galactose  is  necessary,  for  the 
galactosides  of  nervous  tissue  (see  p.  437)  also  contain  it.  But  it  is  not 
necessary  to  assume  that  all  the  galactose  necessary  for  the  formation 
of  milk  sugar  and  of  the  galactosides  comes  direct  from  the  galactose 
of  the  food.  Dextrose,  galactose,  and  Isevulose  are  cdl  isomeric,  and 
the  intramolecular  rearrangements  that  would  be  necessary  to 
convert  one  into  another  member  of  this  group  do  not  seem  to  be 
beyond  the  power  of  the  tissue  cells,  and  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
evidence  that  such  transformations  actually  occur  in  the  body.  The 
other  carbohydrate  constituents  of  the  body  are  pentoses  found  in 
some  nucleo-proteins,  and  glucosamine  in  the  gluco-proteins,  but 
in  relation  to  these  our  knowledge  is  highly  speculative. 

It  is  further  known  that  the  hepatic  glycogen  may,  under  certain 
circumstances,  originate  from  proteins,  and  that  many  proteins  con- 
tain a  carbohydrate  radical ;  some,  such  as  mucin,  yield  a  considerable 
amount,  but  in  the  commoner  proteins,  the  amount  is  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  1  per  cent  or  less.  The  mucins  do  not  participate  to  any 
great  degree  in  metabolism,  and  so  the  question  arises  whether  the 
small  amount  of  carbohydrates  in  the  ordinary  proteins  is  sufficient 
to  account  for  the  amount  of  glycogen  formed.  Arithmetic  shows  it 
will  not;  moreover,  a  protein  (such  as  casein)  which  contains  no 
carbohydrate  radical  at  all,  is  equally  efficacious  as  the  others  in 
yielding  sugar  when  administered  to  animals  suffering  from  glycosuria 
produced  by  phloridzin.  We  must  therefore  search  for  something 
in  the  protein  molecule,  as  the  source  of  the  carbohydrate,  and 
leucine,  having  like  sugar  6  atoms  of  carbon,  was  naturally  the  first 
substance  to  be  examined.  But  all  experiments  on  the  admini- 
stration of  leucine  led  to  negative  or  nearly  negative  results.  Another 
amino-acid,  alanine  (with  its  compounds  tyrosine,  phenyl-alanine,  and 
tryptophane),  was  found  to  be  the  much  more  probable  source  of 
the  carbohydrate.  The  relationship  of  alanine  to  the  carbohydrates 
is  a  near  one,  for  if  HO  is  substituted  in  its  molecule  for  ISTS^  we 
get  lactic  acid,  and  it  was  found  that  the  administration  of  alanine 
to  rabbits  led  to  glycogen  formation  in  their  livers,  and  to  the 
passage  of  lactic  acid  into  their  urine.  Another  cleavage  product  of 
protein,  namely,  aspartic  acid,  may  act  in  a  similar  way,  and  this  also 
is  intelligible  on  chemical  lines,  for  if  aspartic  acid  loses  carbon 
dioxide,  it  is  converted  into  lactic  acid,  and  it  is  no  great  step  from 
this  to  sugar.  Similar  experiments  have  been  performed  with 
glycine  and  other  amino-acids,  but  the  results,  though  in  part  positive, 
are  by  no  means  so  clear,  nor  is  the  chemical  relationship  between 
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them  and  carbohydrate  so  easy  to  understand.  Glycerin  is  another 
substance  the  conversion  of  which  into  carbohydrate  appears  to  be 
possible;  glyceric  aldehyde  is  isomeric  with  lactic  acid,  so  here 
again  we  have  a  feasible  explanation. 

Turning  now  to  the  other  side  of  the  picture,  what  information 
have  we  about  carbohydrate  katabolism  ?  The  final  products  of  com- 
bustion are  carbonic  acid  and  water,  but  what  are  the  intermediate 
steps?  Just  as  lactic  acid  has  been  assumed  to  be  sometimes  a 
stage  in  the  formation  of  sugar,  so  also  there  is  evidence  that 
it  is  a  stage  in  its  breakdown.  We  know  that  certain  micro- 
organisms possess  the  power  of  transforming  sugar  into  lactic  acid, 
and  even  still  further  into  butyric  acid  (see  formulae,  p.  411),  and 
Buchner  has  recently  asserted  that  lactic  acid  is  a  stage  in  the 
formation  of  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid  from  sugar  by  means  of  yeast. 
The  atoms  in  lactic  acid  (CsHgOj)  are  in  the  same  proportion  as  in 
sugar  (CoHijOe),  but  of  course  they  are  very  diflferently  arranged, 
and  the  rearrangement  involved  in  the  conversion  of  the  one  into  the 
other,  or  vice  versd,  is  difiFerently  explained  by  different  chemista 
Lactic  acid  undoubtedly  occurs  in  the  body,  but  whether  it  all  comes 
from  sugar  is  extremely  doubtful  The  principal  lactic  acid  found 
is  the  dextro-rotatory  variety  (sarco-lactic  acid),  whereas  that  formed 
in  fermentative  processes,  as  in  milk,  is  the  optically  inactive  variety. 
Now,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  evidence  that  sarco-lactic  acid  originates 
from  proteins;  for  instance,  in  the  birds  from  which  Minkowski 
removed  the  liver,  the  giving  of  protein  food  increased  the  lactic  acid 
(which  was  not  synthesised  in  the  absence  of  the  liver  into  uric  acid) 
of  their  urine,  and  we  have  further  seen  that  alanine  and  other 
protein  cleavage  products  are  possible  parent  substances  of  lactic 
acid.  Still,  if  we  admit  that  some  of  the  lactic  acid  is  of  carbohydrate 
origin,  and  the  admission  is  quite  justifiable,  we  must  remember  that 
such  a  breakdown  of  sugar  yields  no  heat;  the  calorific  value  of 
sugar  and  lactic  acid  being  equal.  The  formation  of  lactic  acid 
involves  no  transformation  of  energy ;  there  is  no  formation  of  animal 
heat,  or  of  its  equivalent  in  work,  and  so  the  change  is  merely 
preliminary  to  a  further  change  into  carbonic  acid  and  water,  in 
which  there  will  be  that  liberation  of  energy  which  it  is  the  main 
object  of  carbohydrate  breakdown  to  accomplish.  (Glycolysis  in  the 
blood  and  tissues,  and  the  importance  of  glycuronic  acid  as  an  inter- 
mediate substance  in  carbohydrate  cleavage,  are  discussed  on  p.  540.) 

Metabolism  of  Fat. 

The  most  conspicuous  use  of  the  fat  in  the  bod^  is  to  act  as 
a  reserve  fund  of  fuel.  The  storage  of  100  calories  in  the  form  of 
fat  may  be  effected  in  the  space  of  about  12  c.c.  of  tissue,  weighing 
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about  11  grammes;  the  storage  of  the  same  amount  of  potential 
heat  as  glycogen  is  never  effected  in  less  than  ten  times  that  bulk 
of  liver  tissue  weighing  130  grammes,  and  rarely  in  less  than 
double  that  amount. 

Another  use  of  fat,  and  one  concerning  which  we  know  less,  is 
to  participate  in  the  actual  construction  of  protoplasm,  a  role  which 
is  not  exclusively,  though  it  is  mainly,  that  of  the  proteins.  In  this 
direction  it  is  probable  that  the  simple  fats  such  as  are  found  in 
adipose  tissue  are  less  concerned  than  the  more  complex  fats,  which 
contain  phosphorus  and  nitrogen  and  are  known  as  the  phosphatides. 
Many  years  ago  Hoppe-Seyler  pointed  out  that  these  lipoids  are 
as  universally  distributed  as  are  the  proteins  wherever  the 
phenomena  of  life  are  observable,  and  the  more  recent  work  of 
bio-chemists  has  fully  confirmed  the  view,  that  though  present 
usually  in  small  quantities,  they  are  nevertheless  indispensable. 

We  have  on  pp.  541,  542  seen  that  the  liver  is  important  from 
both  these  aspects.  It  not  only  prepares  the  fats  for  combustion 
into  their  finaK  products  (carbon  dioxide  and  water),  with  the 
simultaneous  liberation  of  heat,  but  it  is  also  of  use  in  synthesising 
the  more  complex  fatty  compounds,  the  importance  of  which  has 
just  been  alluded  to. 

Just  as  the  carbohydrate  of  the  food  is  the  usual  source  of  the 
carbohydrate  of  the  body,  so  the  fat  of  the  food  is  the  usual  source  of 
the  fat  of  the  body.  But,  again,  fat  may  arise  from  something  which 
is  not  fat  in  the  food. 

During  absorption,  the  fatty  acid  and  glycerin  components  of  the 
fat  undergo  a  temporary  separation,  but  they  soon  reunite,  and  the 
fat  which  is  not  needed  for  immediate  use,  passes  vid  the  chyle  and 
blood  to  the  cells  of  adipose  tissue,  where  it  is  stored.  The  com- 
position of  the  body  fat  depends  to  some  extent  on  the  composition 
of  the  fat  in  the  food.  The  proportion  of  the  olein,  stearin,  and 
palmitin  in  the  fat  of  an  animal  can  be  varied  by  variations  in 
their  proportion  in  the  food,  and  if  unusual  glycerides  or  unusual 
fatty  acids  (such  as  linolein  from  linseed  oil,  erucic  acid  from  rape- 
seed  oil,  or  iodised  fats)  are  administered,  they  will  be  discoverable 
in  the  storage  fat  of  the  body. 

How  the  fat  which  is  transported  to  the  adipose  tissue  by  the 
blood  enters  the  cells  of  that  tissue  is  probably  to  be  explained  by 
the  existence  of  an  enzyme  in  the  cells ;  this  intracellular  lipase  acts 
as  the  pancreatic  enzyme  acts  in  the  intestine,  cleaving  fat  into  its 
soluble  constituents,  fatty  acid  and  glycerin ;  these  pass  through  the 
cell  membrane  and  are  once  more  re-synthesised  into  fat,  the  action 
of  lipase  being  a  reversible  one.  When  the  fat  leaves  the  cells  of 
adipose  tissue  for  utilisation,  that  is,  combustion  in  the  tissues,  lipase 
unties  the  knot  once  more,  and  so  fat  is  rendered  soluble  in  the 
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blood  for  transportation.  There  is  no  loss  of  energy  in  this  process 
of  fat-hydrolysis,  any  more  than  there  is  in  the  formation  of  lactic 
acid  from  sugar ;  or,  to  use  the  technical  phrase,  the  reaction  is  an 
isothermic  one. 

Some  observers  have  failed  to  discover  lipase  in  the  cells  of  the 
tissues  which  contain  fat.  It  is  probable  that  here  as  in  the 
pancreas,  lipase  consists  of  two  parts,  an  inactive  component  and  an 
activator  (see  p.  620).  The  failure  to  discover  lipase  is  therefore 
probably  due  to  the  circumstance  that  only  the  inactive  portion  is 
present.  It  has  been  found  that  blood  or  blood-serum  has  no  power 
to  split  fats;  it,  however,  does  contain  the  activator  of  pancreatic 
Upase.  These  facts  justify  the  conclusion  that  the  co-enzyme  or 
activator  is  a  hormone  produced  in  the  pancreas,  and  carried  by  the 
blood  to  the  fat  depots  of  the  body,  enabling  the  tissue  lipase  to 
hydrolyse  the  fat  carried  to  them  by  the  blood-stream  after  digestion. 

The  fat  of  the  body  may  also  arise  from  carbohydrate  food. 
This  is  a  physiological  fact  which  was  first  firmly  established  by 
Lawes  and  Gilbert  in  their  classical  experiments  on  the  fattening 
of  pigs  sixty  years  ago.  The  transformation  is  a  monopoly  of 
the  living  body :  chemists  were  at  first  inclined  to  regard  the  fact  as 
fiction,  and  they  have  never  been  able  to  repeat  it  in  the  laboratory. 
How  the  long  carbon  chains  of  the  fat  are  hnked  together  from  the 
shorter  carbohydrate  chains  of  sugar  is  at  present  a  riddle.  Micro- 
organisms can  accomplish  the  change  of  lactic  acid  into  such  fatty  acids 
as  acetic,  butyric,  and  caproic ;  boiling  with  alkali  brings  about  a  similar 
reaction ;  and  the  same  sort  of  change  must  occur  in  the  body  with 
the  formation  of  higher  fatty  acids.  The  liver  appears  to  be  the 
place  where  the  change  occurs. 

May  fats  also  arise  from  proteins?  This  is  a  controversial 
question.  Voit  and  Pettenkofer  said  yes,  because  they  were  able  to 
fatten  dogs  on  lean  meat,  but  as  the  amount  of  fat  left  in  the  meat, 
and  the  glycogen  also  present,  were  not  taken  into  account,  their 
proof  can  barmy  be  considered  satisfactory.  The  majority  of  physio- 
logists to-day  either  answer  the  question  in  the  negative,  or  regard  it 
as  unproven  one  way  or  the  other.  They  adopt  this  attitude  because 
the  main  proof  adduced  by  those  who  believed  in  the  transformation 
of  protein  into  fat  has  been  shown  to  be  fallacious.  It  was  stated 
that  in  certain  pathological  conditions,  for  instance  in  phosphorus 
poisoning,  a  fatty  degeneration  of  ceUs  of  certain  organs  takes  place, 
and  the  fat  which  appeared  was  believed  to  originate  from  the  pro- 
tein constituents  of  the  cell-protoplasm.  This  is  now  known  to  be 
incorrect ;  every  case  of  so-called  fatty  degeneration  has  been  shown 
to  be  either  due  to  an  infiltration  of  fat  transported  from  elsewhere,  or 
to  a  transformation  of  the  fat  previously  present  in  the  protoplasm, 
although  not  in  the  form  of  droplets,  and  probably  also  not  in  the 
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form  of  the  usual  glycerides.  In  many  cases,  the  total  fat  present  in 
this  concealed  form  (possibly  in  combination  with  protein)  in  the 
cells  of  the  heart,  kidney,  and  liver  may  be  greater  than  when  with 
disease  it  takes  the  form  of  droplets. 

With  regard  to  the  origin  of  glycerin,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
cells  are  alue  to  produce  it,  as  was  shown  by  Munk's  experiments 
on  chyle,  which  are  referred  to  on  p.  648.  There  is  no  necessity  to 
suppose  that  it  originates  from  protein,  for  if  glycerin  can  be  con- 
v^ted  into  sugar,  there  is  good  ground  for  believing  that  the  converse 
also  takes  place. 

On  katabolism,  the  fats  yield  the  same  ultimate  products  as  the 
carbohydrates,  namely,  carbonic  acid  and  water.  A  great  deal  of 
the  oxygen  we  breathe  in  is  used  up  in  the  burning  of  fats,  and  the 
simultaneous  liberation  of  heat  and  work.  It  is  quite  certain  that 
sugar  is  an  important  source  of  muscular  energy,  but  the  fats  also 
play  the  same  role,  and  muscles  which  are  perpetually  at  work,  such 
as  the  heart  and  the  diaphragm,  are  particularly  rich  in  fats.  No 
actual  lessening  of  the  fat  has  yet  been  demonstrated  to  occur  in 
excised  muscles  subjected  to  stimulation,  but  we  have  other  and  more 
trustworthy  evidence  that  it  does  take  place.  During  muscular 
work,  the  output  of  carbonic  acid  is  increased,  but  the  respiratory 
quotient  is  almost  unaltered;  if  sugar  alone  was  undergoing 
combustion,  this  quotient  would  rise.  Again,  if  the  carbohydrate 
stores  of  the  body  are  depleted  by  inanition,  or  by  giving  phloridzin 
to  an  animal,  muscular  work  has  but  little  influence  on  protein 
katabolism,  and  therefore  the  necessary  increased  combustion  must 
fall  on  the  fat.  But  bow  the  long  carbon  chains  of  the  fatty  acids 
are  taken  to  pieces  and  burnt  up  is  very  largely  a  matter  of  guess- 
work ;  still  the  recent  work  of  Loathes  and  Hartley,  which  is  briefly 
summarised  on  p.  541,  has  given  us  some  insight  into  the  way  in 
which  the  liver  accomplishes  this  object.  Much  the  same  problem 
is  presented  when  we  consider  the  fate  of  the  proteins.  We  know 
fairly  accurately  how  the  protein  nitrogen  is  disposed  of,  but  the 
non-nitrogenous  residue  (which  is  chiefly  lower  fatty  acid,  and 
which  like  a  fat  is  used  for  combustion,  and  as  a  source  of  heat 
and  energy)  is  no  doubt  dealt  with  by  the  liver,  as  the  fats  them- 
selves are.  The  existence  of  this  non-nitrogenous  and  fat-like 
component  of  protein  should  make  physiologists  hesitate  before  they 
finally  deny  the  possible  conversion  of  the  food-protein  and  tissue- 
protein  into  fat. 

The  study  of  acidosis  or  acidsemia  referred  to  on  p.  542  is 
important,  because  it  sheds  light  on  the  phenomena  of  fat  katabolism ; 
/3-hydroxybutyric  acid  and  acids  of  similar  molecular  size  are 
probably  normal  intermediate  products  in  the  process;  a  healthy 
man  on  a  properly  mixed  diet  is  able  to  oxidise  j8-hydroxybutyric 
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acid  in  his  liver  into  aceto-acetic  acid,  and  then  finally  bum  that 
acid  into  carbonic  acid  and  water.  The  diabetic  patient  breaks 
down  at  this  very  point;  he  is  able  to  form  a  certain  amount  of 
aceto-acetic  acid,  but  this  passes  unchanged  into  his  urine,  or  if  any 
is  changed  at  all,  it  is  not  into  carbonic  acid  and  water,  but  into 
acetone  instead. 

Our  next  question  is  whether  during  life  fat  may  be  converted 
into  carbohydrate  ?  In  plants,  the  utilisation  of  fats  by  the  embryo 
during  germination  has  been  studied.  When  growth  begins  enzymes 
are  formed  which  hydrolyse  fats,  and  v.  Fiirth  found  in  his  work 
on  the  oil  in  the  seeds  of  the  sunflower  and  castor-oil  plant  that 
the  changes  which  occur  consist  in  an  increase  in  the  saponification 
value  and  a  lowering  in  the  iodine  and  acetyl  values.  The  increase 
in  the  saponification  value  indicates  a  fall  in  the  molecular  weight 
of  the  fatty  acids,  that  is  to  say,  the  formation  of  lower  fatty 
acids  from  higher  ones  has  occurred ;  the  lowering  of  the  iodine  and 
acetyl  values  indicates  that  it  is  the  unsaturated  linkages  and  the 
hydroxylated  carbon  atoms  that  have  been  the  weak  places  where 
the  cleavage  has  occurred.  But  beyond  these  observations  there  is 
nothing  known  of  the  metabolism  of  fats  in  plants ;  certainly  any 
evidence  that  they  are  transformed  into  carbohydrates  is  lacking. 

The  evidence  that  the  transformation  of  fats  into  carbohydrates 
can  occur  in  animals  is  also  indirect  or  unsatisfactory.  Pfliiger 
argued  that  in  glycosuria  following  -extirpation  of  the  pancreas,  or 
phloridzin  administration  in  dogs,  large  quantities  of  fat  are  con- 
verted into  sugar.  This  was  an  assumption  based  upon  the  idea 
that  none  of  the  sugar  could  have  been  formed  from  protein.  This 
view  does  not  accord  with  the  observations  and  opinions  of  others 
who  have  worked  at  the  subject,  and  for  many  years  Pfliiger  fought 
in  his  usual  strenuous  manner  for  his  own  view  that  protein  can 
never  be  a  source  of  sugar.  However,  facts  were  too  strong 
for  him,  and  in  almost  the  last  paper  he  wrote  before  he  died  he 
withdrew  it. 

We  have  already  seen  the  chemical  difficulties  of  explaining  how 
sugar  can  be  converted  into  fat,  but  it  is  a  fact  nevertheless.  The 
difficulty  of  explaining  the  converse  change  is  equally  great;  still 
in  spite  of  this  difficulty  and  in  spite  of  the  unsatisfactory  nature 
of  any  proofs  that  this  actually  occurs  during  life,  it  cannot  be 
maintained  that  the  formation  of  sugar  from  fatty  acids  is  impossible ; 
for  we  have  already  seen  that  the  formation  of  sugar  from  certain 
amino-acids  such  as  alanine,  which  are  of  protein  origin,  has  been 
proved  to  occur.  Amino-acids  deprived  of  their  amino-group  are  fatty 
acids ;  alanine,  for  instance,  minus  its  amino-group,  is  propionic  acid. 
The  ultimate  fate  of  lower  fatty  acids  derived  from  fats  can  hardly 
be  different  from  that  of  those  which  are  derived  from  proteins. 
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Metabolism  of  Protein. 

In  our  discussion  of  the  origin  of  urea  in  the  urine,  we  have 
mentioned  some  of  the  main  facts  in  relation  to  the  metabolism 
of  proteins,  and  it  would  be  well  if  the  student  again  reads  these 
pages  (pp.  586  to  588)  before  studying  the  paragraphs  which  now 
follow;  for  the  laws  which  govern  the  composition  of  urine  are 
the  effect  of  more  fundamental  laws  governing  protein  katabolism. 

liebig  was  the  first  to  divide  foods  into  flesh-forming  and  heat- 
forming,  that  is,  into  those  which  repair  the  tissue  waste,  and  those 
which  are  not  so  intimately  assimilated  into  the  protoplasm,  but  are 
utilised  as  sources  of  energy.  The  latter  function  is  the  one  per- 
formed by  the  fats  and  carbohydrates,  and  the  former  is  more 
particularly  the  duty  of  the  proteins.  This  idea  is  reflected  in  the 
popular  use  of  the  term  nutritious ;  it  is  used  eJmost  synonymously 
with  nitrogenous,  and  the  notion  that  the  non-nitro^nous  foods, 
although  they  form  the  greater  part  of  our  daily  diet,  are  not 
nutritious  and  next  door  to  useless,  is  a  most  mischievous  one, 
though  it  is  carefully  fostered  by  the  advertisers  of  patent  foods. 
Both  kinds  of  food  are  equally  necessary,  and  equally  though 
differently  nutritious. 

It  is  now  known  that  the  proteins  are  not  only  flesh-formers, 
but  also  that  they  play  the  other  role  in  nutrition  and  act  as  a  source 
of  energy.  The  complete  breakdown  into  amino-acids  which  occurs 
in  the  gastro-intestinal  tract,  has  in  fact  a  double  signification.  It 
enables  the  cells  of  the  body  to  construct  from  the  cleavage  products 
the  proteins  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  it  further  enables  the  body 
to  easily  rid  itself  of  the  nitrogenous  portions  of  the  food-proteins 
which  are  not  wanted  for  the  repair  of  tissue  waste.  This  portion  is 
never  really  assimilated  in  the  sense  that  it  is  built  into  protoplasm, 
but  it  is  taken  in  by  the  liver  ceUs,  which  deamidise  it  and  convert 
the  nitrogenous  portion  into  urea.  The  non-nitrogenous  moiety  is 
then  utilisable  for  energy  and  heat  production. 

In  starvation,  the  income  of  the  body  is  limited  to  oxygen,  but 
if  water  is  given  also,  an  animal  will  generally  live  a  little  over  four 
weeks.  During  this  time  the  excretion  of  nitrogenous  and  carbona- 
ceous waste  continues  and  the  body  loses  weight  day  by  day.  The 
excretion  of  carbon  dioxide  continuously  falls  until  death  supervenes. 
The  nitrogen  of  the  urine  falls  also  within  the  first  few  days,  and 
then  remains  at  a  low  but  constant  level  to  the  end  of  the  fourth 
week.  Then  for  the  few  days  preceding  death,  its  amount  again 
increases.  By  this  date  nearly  every  trace  of  the  fat  of  the  body 
has  disappeared,  and  so  the  cells  fall  back  on  their  more  precious 
protein  material  and  consume  it  in  greater  quantity  than  before. 
The  nitrogen  elimination  during  the  weeks  when  it  remains  constant 
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must  be  derived  from  the  proteins  of  the  body,  for  there  is  none 
coming  in,  in  the  way  of  food.  It  might  be  thought  if  at  this  time 
an  amount  of  protein  food  containing  the  same  quantity  of  nitrogen 
as  was  being  lost  by  the  body,  was  administered,  that  the  loss  of 
nitrogen  from  the  body  would  be  checked,  and  that  the  tissues  would 
seize  the  opportunity  of  repairing  their  waste.  But  this  is  not  the 
case ;  what  happens  is  that  the  amount  of  nitrogen  lost  in  the  day  is 
almost  doubled ;  and  this  is  an  undoubted  proof  that  nearly  all  the 
protein  in  the  food  is  disintegrated  and  its  nitrogen  discharged 
within  the  twenty-four  hours.  In  order  to  get  nitrogenous  equili- 
brium, it  is  necessary  to  give  in  the  day  two  and  a  half  times  as 
much  protein  as  is  lost  during  starvation  in  that  period  of  time.* 
This  was  one  of  the  earliest  proofs  adduced  that  aU  the  food  protein 
is  not  used  in  tissue  repair,  and  it  led  Yoit  to  formulate  his  cele- 
brated theory  of  the  distinction  between  "  tissue  protein "  and  what 
he  termed  "  circulating  protein."  The  latter  expression  was  coined 
because  Voit  believed  that  the  katabolism  of  this  variety  of  protein 
occurred  in  the  blood,  or  at  any  rate  in  the  tissue  juices.  In  fact, 
he  considered  that  katabolism  occurred  only  in  the  "circulating 
protein,"  the  small  amount  of  "living  protein"  which  dies  being 
dissolved  and  so  added  to  the  "  circulating  protein  "  before  katabolism 
occurs.  Voit's  great  opponent  was  Pfliiger,  and  for  many  years 
Pfliiger's  theory  replaced  Voit's ;  this  theory  states  that  all  protein 
must  first  become  assimilated ;  that  is,  must  be  built  into  and  become 
part  and  parcel  of  living  protoplasm  before  it  undergoes  katabolism. 
Pfliiger  did  good  service  in  emphasising  the  importance  of  the  cells 
in  metabolic  processes,  and  we  certainly  do  not  now  believe  that 
respiration  or  any  other  metabolic  process  has  its  seat  in  the  circulat- 
ing fluids.  But  at  the  same  time  Yoit's  theory  possesses  the  correct 
underlying  idea  which  forms  the  basis  of  our  present  doctrine  of 
metabolism.  In  every  living  tissue  there  exists  a  framework  of 
what  we  may  call  more  distinctly  living  substance,  the  metabolism 
of  which  is  constant  and  does  not  give  rise  to  massive  discharges  of 
energy;  in  the  interstices  of  this  are  various  kinds  of  material 
related  in  different  degrees  to  this  framework ;  these  materials  are 
less  eminently  living,  and  the  chief  part  of  the  energy  set  free  comes 
directly  from  the  metabolism  of  some  or  other  of  this  material 
Both  the  framework  and  the  intercalated  material  undergo  met- 
abolism, and  have  in  different  degrees  their  anabolic  and  katabolic 

*  It  has  recently  been  stated  by  Michaud  that  this  amount  may  be  greatly 
reduced  by  feeding  the  animal  on  proteins  which  are  as  near  as  possible  in  com- 
position to  the  tissue  proteins  of  the  animal,  for  instance,  by  feeding  a  dog  on  dog*s 
flesh.  Knowing,  however,  as  we  do  now  tiiat  during  digestion  protein  material 
undergoes  almost  complete  cleayage,  it  is  difficult  to  accept  such  a  view,  and  many 
observers  have  not  confirmed  the  experiments,  or  at  least  have  shown  that  the 
advantage  is  far  less  than  Michaud  found. 
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changes;  both  are  concerned  in  the  life  of  the  organism;  but  one 
more  directly  than  the  other.  When  we  now  speak  of  endogenotis 
protein  metabolism  we  refer  to  that  in  the  material  highly  endowed 
with  life;  when  we  apply  the  term  exogenous  protein  metabolism  to 
the  changes  by  which  the  liver  brings  about  the  conversion  of  amino- 
acids  from  the  food  into  urea,  we  refer  to  its  action  on  intercalated 
material,  and  no  longer  use  the  phrase  "  circulating  protein." 

We  have  already  discovered  in  our  study  of  the  urine,  that 
exogenous  protein  katabolism  is  mainly  represented  in  the  urine  by 
urea  and  inorganic  sulphates;  while  the  final  katabolites  of  endo- 
genous metabolism  are  substances  like  creatinine  and  '*  neutral 
sulphur";  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  some  urea  is  formed  also:  this 
is  seen,  for  instance,  during  starvation. 

Let  us  consider  a  man  taking  the  customary  Yoit  dietary  of 
16  or  17  grammes  of  nitrogen  in  his  daily  food;  probably  only  a 
quarter  or  even  less  of  this  is  destined  for  endogenous  use,  and  the 
protein  sufficient  to  maintain  this  is  indispensable.  Would  it  be 
possible  to  dispense  entirely  with  the  amount  which  is  exogenously 
metabolised,  and  reduce  our  protein  intake  to  the  low  level  of,  say, 
4  grammes  of  nitrogen  per  diem.  The  old  observations  on  starving 
animals  we  have  just  referred  to  shows  that  this  would  not  be 
possible;  the  minimum  is  not  the  optimum;  and  even  Chittenden 
(see  p.  480)  does  not  recommend  a  reduction  lower  than  7  or  8  daily 
grammes  of  nitrogen.  If  an  animal  cell  is  presented  only  with 
protein  food,  it  takes  and  uses  it  eagerly,  even  although  it  may  not 
ultimately  build  much  of  it  into  protoplasm.  If  substances  such  as 
fat,  carbohydrate,  or  the  incomplete  protein  we  call  gelatin,  is  pre- 
sented to  it  also,  the  amount  of  protein  necessary  is  reduced,  and 
so  we  speak  of  such  foods  as  being  ''protein-sparing." 

The  important  character  of  Chittenden's  work  has  given  the 
faddists  on  matters  of  diet  an  important  opportunity  of  being 
listened  to.  There  is,  for  instance,  a  group  of  these  to  whom 
the  very  necessary  act  of  chewing  has  assumed  almost  the  nature 
of  a  religious  ceremony,  and  they  have  sought  to  convince  mankind 
of  its  superlative  importance.  These,  however,  need  not  concern 
us,  but  there  are  some  even  in  the  scientific  world  who  seem  almost 
to  believe  that  the  law  of  conservation  of  energy  does  not  apply  to 
the  chemical  changes  in  a  living  animal  They  cite  instances  of 
people  who  do  a  large  amount  of  work,  and  do  it  upon  what  most 
would  r^ard  as  an  insufficient  diet,  without  detriment  or  loss  of 
body-weight.  If  a  man  only  receives  food  in  the  day  of  the  energy 
value  say  of  1500  large  calories,  and  the  heat  he  produces  smd  the 
work  he  does  are  equivalent  to  2000;  then  the  additional  500 
must  have  come  from  his  internal  resources,  and  he  must  have  used 
up  some  of  the  material  formerly  stored  in  his  body.    This  is  as 
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certain  as  is  the  fact  that  one  and  one  make  two.  It  is  quite  conceiv- 
able that  his  body  may  not  have  lost  weight,  but  nevertheless  fat 
may  have  disappeared,  and  been  replaced  by  an  equivalent  weight 
of  water,  and  excess  of  carbohydrate  food  which  usually  is  a  char- 
acter of  the  diets  of  such  people  is  just  the  sort  of  diet  likely  to 
cause  retention  of  water  in  the  body. 

We  have  in  our  mention  of  the  Chittenden  diet  alluded  to 
several  circumstances  that  should  make  us  pause  before  we  accept 
his  conclusions  to  the  full.  Many  people  eat  too  much ;  would  it  be 
advisable  for  us  all  to  eat  too  Uttle,  and  is  Chittenden's  diet  too 
scanty  ? 

No  doubt  the  over-eaters  would  benefit  by  eating  too  little  for  a 
time.  They  would  give  their  overtaxed  digestive  and  secretory 
organs  a  necessary  rest,  and  have  time  to  consume  some  of  their 
accumulated  stores  of  material  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  benefit 
noticed  in  some  of  the  subjects  of  Chittenden's  experiments  might 
have  been  due  to  such  a  circumstance  as  this,  or  to  the  regular  life 
they  were  compelled  to  live,  quite  apart  from  diet  altogether.  But 
to  eat  too  little  as  an  ordinary  and  permanent  thing  is  quite  another 
matter ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  be  able  to  record  that  most  of  the 
subjects  of  Chittenden's  experiments  have  now  returned  to  their 
previous  dietetic  habits. 

'  So  far  as  it  is  possible  to  read  history  correctly,  man  has  always, 
where  he  can,  taken  instinctively  more  protein  than  Chittenden 
would  allow  him,  and  with  few  exceptions,  the  meat-eating  nations 
are  those  which  have  risen  to  the  front. 

So  far  as  it  is  possible  to  draw  correct  deductions  on  questions  of 
diet  from  animals  to  man,  a  restricted  diet  over  a  long  period  has 
proved  detrimental  Moreover,  a  careful  study  of  Chittenden's  own 
analytical  figures,  such  as  Benedict  has  made,  shows  there  was  in 
some  cases  distinct  impairment  of  health. 

But  still  the  question  remains,  why  an  apparently  large  excess  of 
nitrogen  which  the  body  casts  out  within  a  few  hours  should  be 
advisable  ?  The  answer  to  this  appears  to  be,  that  though  most  of 
the  cleavage  products  are  dealt  with  in  this  way,  there  are  some 
which  are  especially  precious  for  tissue  reconstruction,  and  it  is  for 
these  that  we  put  up  with  the  excess  of  waste.  The  large  size 
and  activity  of  the  normal  liver  seem  to  be  for  the  express  purpose 
of  dealing  with  this  waste  rapidly. 

Nature  does  not  work  in  minimums :  Loathes  puts  it  very  well 
when  he  says  it  is  not  considered  unphysiological  to  take  more  food 
than  will  yield  the  minimum  of  faecal  refuse ;  and  he  also  points  out 
that  in  the  infant,  even  allowing  for  its  growth,  the  normal  amount 
of  milk  provided  for  it  by  nature  is  ten  times  greater  than  would 
appear  to  be  the  necessary  minimum;  and  this  is  probably  a  safer 
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argument  than  the  one  so  often  used  when  the  instinctive  habits  of 
past  centuries  of  adults  are  appealed  to. 

We  may  also  draw  a  useful  lesson  from  disease.  In  the  modern 
treatment  of  consumption,  the  open-air  cure  is  combined  with  a  steady 
process  of  generous  feeding ;  in  certain  cases  of  nervous  breakdown, 
an  important  part  of  the  "  rest  cure "  is  the  providing  of  abundant 
and  appetising  meals.  One  can  hardly  doubt  that  much  of  the 
benefit  noticeable  in  both  classes  is  due  to  the  "reserve  energy" 
provided,  enabling  the  body  more  fully  to  grapple  with  the  malady. 
"Beserve  energy"  may  be  objected  to  as  a  vague  phrase  which, 
though  comforting  to  those  who  use  it,  is  nevertheless  very  difificult 
to  explain.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  reason  in  such  an  objection,  for 
"  reserve  force  "  is  difficult  to  define  clearly.  We  have,  for  instance, 
no  knowledge  of  any  storage  places  for  protein,  in  the  same  way  in 
which  the  liver  and  adipose  tissue  act  as  storehouses  for  carbohydrate 
and  fat  respectively.  But  it  is  an  undoubted  factor  all  the  same ; 
many  people  have  more  of  it  than  others ;  and  this  "  stamina,"  as  it 
is  sometimes  called,  is  a  lucky  possession  for  those  who  have  it. 
Besearch  on  immunity  has,  however,  shown  us  that  this  is  in  part  due 
to  the  condition  of  our  leucocytes,  and  the  opsonic  power  of  the 
blood-plasma  (see  p.  476).  It  may  be  that  it  is  in  this  direction 
among  others,  that  the  abundance  of  protein  food  may  assist  us  in 
repelling  diseasa  Each  leucocyte  may  not  require  much  in  the 
way  of  repair  every  day,  but  it  is  more  likely  to  get  this  "  stitch  in 
time"  if  there  is  an  abundant  supply  of  repairing  material 
available. 

Buhner  has  called  attention  to  what  he  terms  the  specific  dynamic 
action  of  food-stu£f8.  Weight  for  weight,  fat  yields  more  heat  when 
burnt  than  protein  does,  and  outside  the  body  it  is  more  easily 
combustible  than  either  protein  or  carbohydrate.  Inside  the  body 
it  is  just  the  reverse;  proteins  are  the  most  readily  burnt  of  any 
food  material,  and  fats  the  least.  In  other  words,  proteins  (and  the 
same  is  true  for  amino-acids)  have  a  specific  value  in  stimulating 
metabolism,  and  so  leading  to  an  increase  of  oxidation  in  the 
body.  Some  of  the  subjects  of  Chittenden's  experiments  suffered 
intensely  from  the  cold  in  the  winter,  and  this  use  of  protein  must 
not  be  lost  sight  of  in  settling  the  right  amount  which  we  should 
take  in  our  daily  food. 

Some  attempt  has  been  made  to  determine  which  of  the  protein 
cleavage  products,  or  Bausteine,  to  use  the  German  term,  are  specially 
valuable  in  the  body,  either  for  the  synthesis  of  tissue  protein,  or,  as 
Hopkins  hsis  suggested,  for  the  formation  of  the  special  hormones  or 
chemical  messengers  of  the  body,  such  as  adrenaline. 

Becent  research  has  established  the  fact  that  one  of  the  important 
building  stones  for  these  purposes  is  phenyl-alanine,  and  its  near 

2  R 
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relative  tyrosine  is  another;  for  when  they  are  injected  into  the 
blood-stream  they  do  not  reappear  as  urea  in  the  urine.  We  also 
know  that  proteins  which  yield  no  tyrosine,  such  as  gelatin,  are  of 
inferior  value  as  food.  Gelatin  is  also  destitute  of  the  tryptophane 
radical,  and  tryptophane  is  specially  useful  too.  Zein,  the  protein 
of  maize,  lacks  tryptophane,  and  if  tryptophane  is  added  to  a  zein 
diet,  animals  fed  on  the  mixture  thrive  better  than  those  whose  sole 
nitrogenous  food  is  zein.  Histidine  and  pyrrolidine  have  been  sug- 
gested as  being  in  the  same  category,  but  here  we  must  await  further 
information. 


Qrowtb  and  Maintenance.      Synthesis  in  tlie  Body. 

The  different  members  of  the  protein  family  have  thus  unequal 
powers  in  repairing  the  body  waste.  Still  more  important  is  their 
difference  in  promoting  growth  in  young  animals.  Eecent  work  by 
Osborne,  Mendel,  and  others  has  shown  that  it  is  possible  to  keep 
animals  alive  and  in  health  when  they  receive  their  nitrogen  in  the 
form  of  one  protein  only,  mixed  of  course  with  the  proper  supply  of 
non-nitrogenous  food.  But  if  these  animals  are  growing,  the  choice 
of  the  protein  given  is  a  matter  of  great  importance.  Repair  pro- 
cesses in  the  adult  are  of  a  different  character  from  those  of  growth 
in  the  young  animal ;  in  the  adult  cell,  katabolism  and  repair  do  not 
involve  the  destruction  and  resynthesis  of  entire  protein-molecules, 
such  as  obviously  must  be  the  case  when  growth  is  taking  place. 
This  work  has  also  brought  to  light  the  fact  that,  in  the  animal  body, 
there  is  a  power  of  synthesising  comparatively  simple  food  material 
into  more  complex  substances  far  in  excess  of  what  was  previously 
considered  to  be  the  case.  Thus  lipoids  can  be  built  from  inorganic 
phosphorus  compoimds,  and  proteins  constructed  from  amino-acids. 
Some  even  have  asserted  that  ammonium  salts  given  by  the  mouth 
can  be  utilised  for  protein  construction,  but  this  has  not  yet  been 
conclusively  proved.  The  body  also  possesses  the  power  of  building 
up  amino-acids  which  are  absent  from  the  food,  and  of  converting  one 
amino-acid  into  others.  This  ability  is  most  marked  in  the  adult 
animal ;  it  is  in  the  young  animal  that  the  actual  administration  in 
the  food  of  the  necessary  building  stones  is  indispensabla 

Let  us  take  one  or  two  instances  which  illustrate  this.  Rats  were 
fed  for  long  periods  on  food  mixtures  which  contained  only  a  single 
protein.  When  gliadin,  edestin,  or  caseinogen,  proteins  of  very 
different  composition  were  administered,  the  animals  thrived  and 
showed  neither  loss  of  weight  nor  any  other  metabolic  disorder. 
Glycine  is  absent  from  caseinogen,  lysine  and  glycine  from  gliadin, 
phosphorus  from  gliadin  and  edestin,  and  purines  were  absent  from 
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all  three.  The  synthetic  aotivities  of  the  animal  body,  or  the  possi- 
bility of  the  transmutation  of  one  amino-acid  into  others  are  thus 
clearly  brought  to  mind. 

My  next  example  may  be  taken  from  an  animal  higher  in  the 
scale.  A  food-mixture  in  which  gUadin  was  the  only  source  of 
nitrogen  was  given  to  a  puppy  in  place  of  its  mother's  milk ;  this 
produced  typical  failure  in  growth.  Nevertheless  the  mother  dog 
thrived  on  the  same  diet  and  actually  produced  young,  and  secreted 
milk  in  sufficient  quantity  and  quality  to  induce  normal  growth  in 
her  offspring.  No  stronger  proof  could  be  adduced  of  a  power  in  the 
adult  body  to  synthesise  "fiausteine"  which  are  absent  from  the 
food.  The  liver  cells  have  been  usually  credited  with  the  main  share 
in  such  marvellous  synthetic  power ;  but  there  is  a  reaction  in  the 
minds  of  physiologists  just  now  against  this  tendency  to  pile  up 
hepatic  duties.  Several  pieces  of  work  show  that,  although  the  liver 
doubtless  does  its  due  share  of  the  work,  other  tissues  and  organs 
also  participate  in  it. 

The  only  other  example  I  select  from  the  large  mass  of  material 
at  hand  illustrates  the  importance  of  those  unknown  but  indispens- 
able constituents  of  a  diet  which  are  referred  to  in  our  chapter  on 
Foods  (p.  491).  An  animal,  or  at  any  rate  a  growing  animal,  cannot 
live  on  protein  alone,  even  if  it  is  mixed  with  appropriate  mineral 
salts,  and  with  a  proper  supply  of  fat  and  carbohydrate  to  supply 
the  necessary  energy ;  these  other  organic  compounds  of  uncertain 
nature  are  absolutely  indispensable.  F.  G.  Hopkins  was  one  of  the 
earliest  to  recognise  the  importance  of  what,  for  want  of  a  better  name; 
we  may  term  these  accessory  factors  in  a  dietary,  and  the  effect  of 
quite  small  quantities  of  such  substances  is  admirably  illustrated  in 
his  most  recently  published  work.  Groups  of  young  rats  were  fed 
on  a  diet  of  caseinogen,  fats,  carbohydrate,  and  salts,  and  compared 
with  other  rats  on  the  same  diet,  plus  a  minute  ration  of  fresh  milk. 
The  former  soon  ceased  to  grow;  the  latter  grew  normally.  The 
consumption  of  food  was  practically  the  same  in  all  the  animals,  but 
the  milk  addendum  reduced  the  food  necessary  for  a  given  increment 
in  weight  to  one-half  or  less.  Moreover,  cessation  of  growth  occurred 
before  there  was  any  loss  of  appetite  to  account  for  it.**  What  the 
actual  substances  are  in  the  milk  which  thus  markedly,  although  in 
a  secondary  way,  affect  growth  is  not  yet  known.  We  can  therefore 
only  surmise  that  the  unknown  material  (provisionally  termed 
vitamine)  may  contain  some  particular  "Bausteine"  which  the 
animal  body  is  not  able  to  build  up  for  itself ;  or  it  may  be  that  the 
effect  is  due  to  a  stimulating  effect  upon  the  cell-protoplasm  which 
leads  to  the  development  of  the  necessary  synthetic  power.  Fuuk 
has  suggested  that  the  "  vitamines  "  are  derivatives  of  pyrimidine. 
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Inanition  or  Starvation. 

During  starvation  the  body  gradually  loses  weight ;  the  tempera- 
ture, after  a  preliminary  rise,  sinks;  the  functions  get  weaker  by 
degrees,  and  ultimately  death  ensues  when  the  body  has  lost  about 
50  per  cent,  of  its  original  weight.  Death  may  be  delayed  somewhat 
by  artificial  warmth,  so  that  the  strain  on  the  internal  production  of 
heat  is  not  so  great.  If  water  is  given,  life  may  continue  for  rather 
more  than  a  month.  The  age  of  the  animal  influences  the  time  at 
which  death  occurs.  This  statement  was  originally  made  by 
Hippocrates,  and  has  been  borne  out  by  the  experiments  of  Martigny 
and  Chossat.  Young  animals  lose  weight  more  quickly,  and  die 
after  a  smaller  loss  of  weight  than  old  ones. 

The  following  table  from  Banke's  experiment  on  himself  repre- 
sents by  the  balance-sheet  method  the  exchange  for  a  period  of 
twenty-four  hours,  the  same  time  having  elapsed  since  the  last 
meal. 


p 

Income,  due  to  disintegration  of  Tissues.                    Expenditure,  oJt^*»«?  ^V  *n»ly«ing  the 

Excretions. 

Nitrogen. 

Carbon. 

Nitrogen. 

Carbon. 

Protein  .       50  gr. 
Fat        .      200  „ 

7-8 
0-0 

26-5 
157-5 

Urine  . 
Respiration  (CO^) 

7-8 
0-0 

8-4 

180-6 

1 

7-8       ■     184-0 

7-8 

184-0 

The  excretion  of  nitrogen  falls  quickly  at  the  commencement  of 
starvation,  and  even  on  the  first  day  the  above  table  shows  us  it  has 
sunk  to  half  the  normal.  This  lessening  goes  on  for  a  few  days, 
after  which  it  remains  constant;  about  the  end  of  the  fourth  week  it 
rises  again  when  the  fat  of  the  animal  has  been  used  up,  and  the 
body  makes  an  increased  call  on  the  protein  constituents  of  its 
protoplasm.  With  the  onset  of  symptoms  of  approaching  death, 
which  is  sometimes  accompanied  by  convulsions,  the  excretion  of 
nitrogen  rapidly  falls  again.  The  sulphates  and  phosphates  of  the 
urine  show  much  the  same  series  of  changes.  The  discharge  of 
carbonic  acid  and  the  intake  of  oxygen  fall  continuously  over  the 
whole  period. 

It  is  important  to  note,  that  wasting  does  not  occur  to  an  equal 
extent  in  all  the  tissues  and  organs.  Those  which  are  most  essential 
to  life  are  fed  at  the  expense  of  the  others ;  thus  the  heart  loses  little 
or  none,  and  the  central  nervous  system  loses  at  most  3  per  cent,  of  its 
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weight.  The  fat  nearly  all  disappears,  at  least  97  per  cent,  of  it 
being  used  up ;  muscles  lose  30  per  cent,  of  their  original  weight, 
and  most  of  the  other  organs  suffer  also  but  in  varying  degrees. 
Taking  the  total  loss  as  100,  Yoit  gives  the  loss  due  to  that  of 
individual  organs  as  follows : — 


Bone . 

.     5-4 

Muscle 

.   42*2 

Liver 

.      4-8 

Kidneys 

.     0-6 

Spleen 

.      0-6 

Pancreas  . 

.     0-1 

Brain  and  cord  . 

0-1 

Lungs 

.     0-3 

Skin  and  hair    . 

8-8 

Heart 

.     0-0 

Fat    , 

26-2 

Testes      . 

.     0-1 

Blood 

8-7 

Intestines 

.     2-0 

Other  parts 

5-0 

CHAPTER  XLII 

THE  COKSEBYATION  OF  ENERGY 

The  nutrition  of  the  body  has  been  considered  in  the  preceding  pages 
from  the  standpoint  of  a  detailed  examination  of  the  fate  of  the 
various  foodstufis  which  enter  the  body  from  the  alimentary  canal. 
Furthermore,  by  a  consideration  of  the  substances  which  the  body 
excretes,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  arrive  at  some  understanding 
of  the  processes  of  metabolic  activity. 

The  knowledge  thus  obtained  is  of  more  than  theoretical  interest. 
It  throws  much  Hght  on  one  of  the  most  important  subjects  which  con- 
fronts the  physiologist,  namely,  the  suitability  of  various  substances 
as  articles  of  diet.  This  subject  we  propose  to  discuss  in  the  present 
chapter,  but  before  doing  so  we  must  lay  down  two  propositions. 

(1)  A  suitable  diet  must  provide  at  least  as  much  of  each  chemical 
element  as  is  excreted  from  the  body. 

(2)  The  daily  food  must  supply  a  store  of  potential  energy  which 
shall  equal  the  actual  energy  dissipated  in  the  twenty-four  hours. 

The  first  of  these  propositions  is  self-evident ;  the  second,  which 
resolves  itself  into  an  enquiry  as  to  whether  the  living  body  obeys 
the  law  of  the  conservation  of  energy,  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
laborious  research. 

In  the  cruder  investigations  of  earlier  workers  (Lavoisier,  etc.),  a 
considerable  discrepancy  appeared  between  the  actual  potential 
energy  of  the  food  taken  in,  and  the  proven  actual  energy  which  is 
dissipated  by  the  body.  More  exact  methods,  especially  in  the 
hands  of  Bubner,  have  gone  far  to  put  the  energy  changes  of  living 
matter  on  a  more  intelligible  basis,  while  investigations  undertaken 
during  the  last  two  decades,  under  the  auspices  of  Atwater,  Benedict, 
and  their  colleagues,  have  finally  established  that  the  law  of  conser- 
vation of  energy  holds  in  relation  to  the  animal  body. 

Among  the  forms  which  energy  derived  from  the  combustion  of 
any  substance,  whether  within  or  without  the  body,  may  assume,  two, 
namely,  mechanical  work  and  heat,  demand  the  attention  of  the 
physiologist    The  simplest  case  which  can  present  itself,  that  in 
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which  the  body  does  iio  work,  and  neither  gains  nor  loses  in  weight, 
reaolvea  itself  into  the  followiDg  problem :  Does  the  heat  given  out 
by  the  body  equal  that  which  would  be  given  out  by  the  complete 
combustion  of  the  various  food  substances,  minus  that  giveu  out  by 
the  complete  combustion  of  the  excreta  ? 

The  data  necessary  for  settling  such  a  question  are  determined 
by  the  process  known  as  oalorimetry. 

The  Bonib  Calorimeter. — The  heat  of  combustion  of  any  of  the 
food  substances  or  of  the  excreta  is  determined  by  placing  a  known 
weight  of  the  substance  in 
question  (A,  fig.  393)  within 
a  bomb  (B)  immereed  in  a 
known  volume  of  water ;  the 
water  is  at  air-temperature 
in  a  brass  vessel  (E),  en- 
closed within  an  ebonite 
casing  (F),  which  acts  as  a 
uon-conductor  ot  heat.  The 
bomb  is  connected  with  a 
cylinder  of  oxygen  at  high 
pressure ;  and  the  sub- 
atanoe  A  is  ignited  by  an 
electric  spark  by  means  of  f 
the  wires  D.  The  pro- 
ducts of  combustion  pass 
out  through  the  spiral  tube 
C,  and  on  their  journey  give 
off  their  beat  to  the  water. 
If  the  heat  of  combustion 
of  gases  or  volatile  liquids  is 
to  be  determined,  a  special 
form  of  burner  is  introduced 
at  the  opening  at  the  bottom 
of  the  bomb.  When  the 
combustion  is  complete  the 
rise  of  temperature  of  the 

water  is  observed  by  the  ""■  »^-"X"t^™™.)^"""°""- 

thermometer  T.   During  the 

combustion,  the  water  is  kept  in  movement  by  the  stirrer  S,  which 
is  worked  by  a  small  motor.  The  rise  of  temperature  multiplied  by 
the  weight  of  the  water  gives  the  amount  of  heat  expressed  in  calories, 
1  calorie  or  heat-unit  being  the  quantity  of  beat  necessary  to  raise 
1  gramme  of  water  1°  C. 

AJiy  given  oxidation  will  always  produce  the  same  amount  of 
beat.    Thus,  if  we  oxidise  a  gramme  of  carbon,  a  known  amount  of 
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heat  is  produced,  whether  the  element  is  free  or  in  a  chemical  com- 
pound. The  following  figures  show  the  approximate  numher  of 
heat-units  produced  by  the  combustion  of  1  gramme  of  the  following 
substances : — 


Hydrogen  . 

.  84662 

Fat    . 

.    9400 

Carbon 

.     8100 

Cane  sugar 

.    8950 

Urea  . 

.     2530 

Starch 

.     4160 

Albumin 

.    5600 

It  is,  however,  most  important  to  remember  that  the  "  physiologi- 
cal heat- value  "  of  a  food  may  be  diflferent  from  the  "  physical  heat- 
value,"  i«.,  the  amount  of  heat  produced  by  combustion  in  the  body 
may  be  diflferent  from  that  produced  when  the  same  amount  of  the 
same  food  is  burnt  in  a  calorimeter.  This  is  the  case  with  the  pro- 
teins, because  they  do  not  undergo  complete  combustion  in  the  body, 
for  each  gramme  of  protein  yields  a  third  of  a  gramme  of  urea,  which 
has  a  considerable  heat-value  of  its  own.  Thus  albumin,  which,  by 
complete  combustion,  yields  5600  heat-units,  has  a  physiologicaJ 
heat-value  =  5600  minvs  one-third  of  the  heat-value  of  urea  (2530) 
=  6600  —  846  =  4754.  Buhner  has  shown  that  this  figure  must  be 
reduced  to  nearly  4000,  as  some  of  the  imperfectly  burnt  products 
of  decomposition  of  proteins  escape  as  uric  acid,  creatinine,  etc.,  in 
the  urine,  and  there  is  a  small  quantity  of  similar  substances  in  the 
faeces.  "So  diflference  between  the  physical  and  physiological  heat- 
values  of  fats  and  carbohydrates  exists,  provided,  of  course,  that  all 
the  fat  and  carbohydrate  in  the  food  is  absorbed. 

Having  obtained  in  this  way  the  energy  value  of  the  food  taken 
in,  expressed  as  units  of  heat,  the  next  stop  is  to  arrive  at  the  heat 
produced  in  the  animal  body.  Other  manifestations  of  energy  in  the 
body,  such  as  kinetic  energy,  must  also  be  taken  into  account,  and  it 
is  usual  to  express  these  also  in  terms  of  heat,  one  calorie  being 
equivalent  to  425-5  gramme-metres  (see  p.  129). 

This  is  also  accomplished  by  calorimetry.  From  time  to  time 
nuinerous  calorimeters  designed  for  this  purpose  have  been  intro- 
duced, but  by  far  the  best  is  the  Atwater-Benedict  instrument,  and 
its  special  value  consists  in  the  circumstance  that  it  can  be  used  for 
making  observations  on  human  beings.  The  method  employed  will 
be  seen  to  be  based  precisely  on  the  same  principles  as  those  of  the 
bomb  calorimeter.  The  apparatus  is  represented  diagrammatically 
in  the  accompanjdng  drawing  (fig.  394). 

The  Atwater-Benedict  CcUorimeter  consists  of  a  room  with  non- 
ducting  walls.  Through  this  run  coils  of  water-pipes,  fitted  with 
metal  discs.  Only  one  of  these  tubes  is  shown  in  the  figure  (A). 
Any  rise  of  the  temperature  of  the  room  is  at  once  taken  up  by  the 
discs  and  communicated  to  the  water.  The  whole  of  the  heat 
production  of  the  individual  in  the  calorimeter  is  therefore  spent 
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in  raising  the  temperature  of  the  water.  The  amount  of  water  which 
goes  through  the  pipes  multiplied  by  the  difference  in  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  water  as  it  enters  and  as  it  leaves  the  calorimeter,  gives 
the  heat  output  of  the  person  within  it.  This  is  ascertained  by  the 
thermometers  (T,  T). 

In  the  case  of  the  bomb  calorimeter  it  is  possible  to  ensure  the 
complete  combustion  of  the  substance  placed  in  the  bomb.  It  is  not 
possible  to  ensure  the  complete  oxidation  of  the  food  eaten.  For 
instance,  food  may  be  retained  and  assimilated  with  a  gain  of  weight 
to  the  individual.  This  is  met  in  the  following  way.  The  air  of  the 
calorimeter  is  kept  circulating  through  a  series  of  chambers  in  which 


Water 


iiiiiliiiiiiiiiiiriiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 


^iiiiiiiiiiminiiinmmiiiiimiiiiin 


>»♦ — >  Water 


Calorimeter 
Chamber. 


<      w 


Air  f  Water-t-COg;  deficient  in  Oxygen. 


/7^ 


Water 
removed 

H2S04. 


CO2 
removed 

Soda-Lime. 


1 


Air 
Pump. 


Air  minus  CO2  and  Water;  deficient  in  Oxygen.     >»y^ 


Oxygen  enters. 

Fio.  894.— The  Atwater-Benediot  Calorimeter. 
The  above  drawing  contalna  one  mistake ;  the  position  of  the  eoda-llme  and  sulphuric  acid 

should  be  transposed. 


I 


the  carbon  dioxide  and  the  water  are  absorbed,  and  subsequently 
estimated.  As  the  oxygen  is  used  up  by  the  individual,  fresh 
oxygen  is  admitted  in  known  quantities.  The  urine  and  faeces  are 
analysed  as  well  as  the  air,  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  experi- 
ment.    The  following  additional  data  are  therefore  forthcoming: 

(1)  the  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen  given  out  by  the  body; 

(2)  the  oxygen  taken  in,  and  from  these  the  amounts  of  protein,  fat, 
and  carbohydrate  metabolised  in  the  body,  can  be  calculated  and 
compared  with  the  food  ingested  (see  p.  613). 

In  the  calorimeter  is  a   bicycle,   the  hind-wheel  of   which  is 
replaced  by  a  copper  disc.    The  disc  may  be  rotated  in  the  field  of 
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an  electro-magnet  by  the  turning  of  the  pedals,  which  thus  enables 
the  rider  to  perform  a  measurable  quantity  of  mechanical  work. 

The  calorimeter  is  also  supplied  with  a  bed,  a  table,  a  chair,  and 
a  double  window,  through  which  food  of  known  weight  and  com- 
position can  be  supplied,  so  that  an  experiment  may  continue  over 
two  or  three  days,  and  the  efPect  of  work,  sleep,  various  diets,  etc., 
can  be  studied. 

Of  the  heat  produced  in  the  body,  it  is  estimated  by  Helmholtz 
that  about  7  per  cent,  is  represented  by  external  mechanical  work, 
and  that  of  the  remainder  about  four-fifths  are  discharged  by  radia- 
tion, conduction,  and  evaporation  from  the  skin,  and  the  remaining 
fifth  by  the  lungs  and  excreta.  This  is  only  an  average  estimate, 
subject  to  much  variation,  especially  in  the  amount  of  work  done. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  relation  between  the  production 
and  discharge  of  energy  in  twenty-four  hours  in  the  human  organism 
at  rest,  estimated  in  calories.*  The  table  conveniently  takes  the  form 
of  a  balance-sheet  in  which  production  and  discharge  of  heat  are  com- 
pared ;  to  keep  the  body-temperature  normal  these  must  be  equal. 
The  basis  of  the  table  in  the  left-hand  (income)  side  is  the  same  as 
Voit's  diet  (see  p.  480)  :— 

Production  of  heat.  Discharge  of  heaL 

Metabolism  of  Calories.   I    Warming  water  in  food, 

Protein  (1*20  gr.)  .  120  x  4000^    480,000  2*6  kilos  x  25"C.  =       65,000 

Fat  (100  gr.)        .   100  x  9400  =    940,000      Warming  air  in  respiration. 
Carbohydrates     \Qo«^,n«ft    i  oac  ocn  16  kilos  x  25"  x  0*24=       96,000 

(  =  333gr.8terch)}33^"^^^^  =  ^'^^^'2^°  ,   Evaporation  in  lungs, 

I  680gr.  x582=     366,660 

'    Radiation,  evaporation,  etc. , 
at  surface,  plu»  the  thermal 
equivalent  of  mechanical 
I       work  done  accounts  for  the 
I       remainder.        .  .     2,277,620 


2,805,280   I  2,805,280 


The  figures  under  the  heading  Production  are  obtained  by  multi- 
plying the  weight  of  food  by  its  physiological  heat-value.  The 
figures  on  the  other  side  of  the  balance-sheet  are  obtained  as  follows : 
The  water  in  the  food  is  reckoned  as  weighing  2*6  kilos.  This  is 
supposed  to  be  at  the  temperature  of  the  air,  ta^ken  as  12''  G. ;  it  has 
to  be  raised  to  the  temperature  of  the  body,  37""  C,  that  is,  through 
25''  C.  Hance  the  weight  of  water  multiplied  by  25  gives  the  number 
of  C£Jories  expended  in  heating  it.     The  weight  of  air  is  taken  as 

*  The  calorie  we  are  taking  is  sometimes  called  the  small  calorie ;  by  some  the 
word  calorie  is  used  to  denote  the  amount  of  heat  necessary  to  raise  1  kilogramme 
of  water  V  C    This  is  called  the  large  calorie. 
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weighing  16  kilos ;  this  also  has  to  be  raised  25°  C,  and  so  to  be 
multiplied  by  25 ;  it  has  further  to  be  multiplied  by  the  relative  heat 
of  air  (0*24).  The  630  grammes  of  water  evaporated  in  the  lungs 
must  be  multiplied  by  the  potential  or  latent  heat  of  steam  at  37''  G. 
(582) ;  the  portion  of  heat  lost  by  radiation,  conduction,  and  evapora- 
tion from  the  skin  constitutes  about  four-fifths  of  the  whole,  and  is 
obtained  by  deducting  the  three  previous  amounts  from  the  total. 
This  table  does  not  take  into  account  the  small  quantities  of  heat  lost 
with  urine  and  fsdces.  If  the  man  does  external  work  the  amount  of 
energy  dissipated  is  increased,  and  he  would,  in  consequence,  require 
more  to  be  supplied  in  the  form  of  food.  Very  few  men  in  active 
work  get  on  well  with  a  smaller  supply  than  3000  large  calories 
(  =  3,000,000  small  calories)  in  their  diet.  A  man,  however,  at  rest 
is  always  doing  what  is  called  internal  work,  that  is,  maintaining 
the  circulation,  respiration,  etc. 

From  experiments  of  this  nature,  it  has  been  found  that  the 
principle  of  the  conservation  of  energy  holds  in  the  living  body. 
The  results  may  be  stated  as  follows : — 

1.  If  an  animal  is  doing  no  external  work,  and  is  neither  gaining 
nor  losing  substance,  the  potential  energy  of  the  food  (expressed  as 
its  heat  of  combustion)  will  be  equal  to  that  of  the  excreta,  plv^  that 
given  off  as  heat,  pltts  that  of  internal  work. 

2.  If  an  animal  is  doing  external  work,  and  is  neither  gaining 
nor  losing  substance,  the  potential  energy  of  the  food  will  be  equal  to 
the  potential  energy  of  the  excreta,  pltcs  that  given  off  as  heat,  pltts 
that  of  the  internal  work,  plus  that  of  the  external  work. 

3.  If  an  animal  is  doing  no  external  work,  but  gaining  or 
losing  body-substance,  the  potential  energy  of  the  food  will  equal 
the  potential  energy  of  the  excreta,  plvs  that  given  off  as  heat,  plus 
that  of  the  internal  work,  pltis  that  of  the  gain  by  the  body- 
substance  (a  loss  by  the  body  being  regarded  as  a  negative  gain). 

4.  In  an  animal  doing  external  work,  and  gaining  or  losing  body- 
substance,  the  potential  energy  of  the  food  will  equal  the  potential 
energy  of  the  excreta,  plus  that  given  off  as  heait^pltis  that  of  the 
internal  and  external  work,  plus  that  of  the  gain  (positive  or 
n^ative)  of  the  body-substance. 


CHAPTEK   XLIII 

TBMPKRATURB 

ScNGB  departares  from  the  normal  body-temperature  are  among 
tho  fundamental  physical  signs  of  disease,  and  since  observations  of 
the  temperature  of  the  patient  are  only  less  frequent  in  medical 
practice  than  those  of  the  pulse  or  of  the  tongue,  it  is  necessary  to 
have  as  complete  an  understanding  as  possible  of  the  principles  that 
regulate  the  fluctuations  of  the  clinical  thermometer. 
Animals  may  be  divided  into  two  great  classes : — 

(1)  Warm-blooded  or  homoiotliermcU  animals,  or  those  which  have 
an  almost  constant  temperatura     (Mammals  and  birds.) 

(2)  Oold-blooded  or  poikUothmnal  animals,  or  those  whose 
temperature  varies  with  that  of  the  surrounding  medium,  being 
always,  however,  a  degree,  or  a  fraction  of  a  degree,  above  that  of  the 
medium.  This  class  includes  reptiles,  amphibians,  fish,  embryonic 
birds  and  mammals,  and  probably  all  invertebrates. 

The  temperature  of  a  man  in  health  varies  but  slightly,  being 
between  36-5°  and  37-5°  C.  (98°  to  99°  F.).  Most  mammals  have 
approximately  the  same  temperature :  horse,  donkey,  ox, 376°  to  38° ; 
dog,  cat,  38-5°  to  39° ;  sheep,  rabbit,  38°  to  395° ;  mouse,  37-5° ;  rat, 
37'9°.  Birds  have  a  higher  temperature,  about  42°  G.  The  tempera- 
ture  varies  a  little  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  that  of  the  interior 
being  greater  than  that  of  the  surface ;  the  blood  coming  from  the 
liver,  where  chemical  changes  are  very  active,  is  warmer  than  that  of 
the  general  circulation ;  the  blood  becomes  rather  cooler  in  its  passage 
through  the  lungs. 

The  temperature  also  shows  slight  diurnal  variations,  reaching  a 
maximum  about  4  or  6  p.m.  (37*5°  C.)  and  a  minimum  about  3  A.K. 
(36-8°  C.) ;  that  is,  at  a  tune  when  the  functions  of  the  body  are  least 
active.  If,  however,  the  habits  of  a  man  are  altered,  and  he  sleeps  in 
the  day,  working  during  the  night,  the  times  of  the  maximum  and 
minimum  temperatures  are  also  inverted.  Inanition  causes  the 
temperature  to  fall,  and  just  at  the  onset  of  death  it  may  be  below 
30°  0.  Active  muscular  exercise  raises  the  temperature  temporarily 
by  about  0-5°  to  1°  C. 

«8C 
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Heat  Production. 

(1)  Effect  of  Changes  of  External  Temperature. — In  theory  there  is 
a  fundamental  difference  between  cold-  and  warm-blooded  animals  in 
their  reactions  to  external  temperature.  A  cold  environment,  since 
it  lowers  the  temperature  of  the  poikilothermic  creature,  reduces  the 
metabolism  of  all  its  tissues,  and  thus  reduces  its  heat  production. 

The  warm-blooded  individual  reacts  in  precisely  the  opposite  way. 
Since  his  temperature  remains  constant,  his  heat  production  increases, 
in  order  to  neutralise  the  effect  of  his  cold  surroundings.  This  has 
been  demonstrated  in  the  case  of  fasting  dogs.  An  example  may  be 
given. 


Temperatora  of  Air. 

Heat  production  in  calories 
per  kilo  per  diem  . 

18-8*  C. 

14-7'  C. 

17-8'  C. 

18' 0. 

78-7 

74-7 

69-8 

67-1 

In  practice  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  such  exact  relation  can  be 
discerned  in  man,  as  it  may  be  masked  by  other  factors.  We  have 
already  insisted  upon  the  equality  between  the  respective  energy 
values  of  the  food  eaten  and  of  the  heat  produced,  and  upon  the 
advantage  of  an  ample  diet.  In  practice  it  is  the  amount  of  food 
taken  which  controls  the  heat  production,  rather  than  the  reverse. 
The  majority  of  well-to-do  people,  whose  appetite  is  stimulated  by 
their  palate,  maintain  a  constant  body-temperature  by  regulating 
the  loss  rather  than  the  production  of  heat.  In  this  connection  the 
following  figures,  derived  from  observations  made  upon  a  dog  who 
was  fed  upon  considerable  quantities  of  meat,  may  be  compared  with 
those  obtained  when  the  same  animal  was  fasting. 


TVmpentnre  of  Air. 


Calories    per   kilo   per   diem — dog\ 
fasting j 

Calories    per   kilo   per  diem— dog  ) 

fiven  320  g.  meat  -81  calories  per  > 
ik> ) 


7^C. 

is-^C. 

20' C. 

25' C. 

80*  C. 

86-4 

63-0 

55-6 

54-2 

56-2 

87-9 

86-6 

76-2 

... 

83-0 

In  the  fasting  dog  a  lowering  of  the  surrounding  temperature, 
increases  heat  production  in  the  animal;  in  the  well-fed  dog  this 
is  hardly  noticeable. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  instructive  to  note  the  types  of  food  eaten 
by  the  natives  of  different  climates.     The  Indian,  who  eats  rice  gets 
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his  carbon  with  less  than  half  the  heat  prodnotion  of  the  Esquimaux, 
who  makes  blubber  his  staple  article  of  diet 

(2)  The  Seat  of  Heat  Prodtictian. — So  far  as  our  present  knowledge 
goes,  the  amount  of  metabolism  in  the  bones,  cartilages,  and  connec- 
tive tissues  is  so  small  as  to  form  but  a  trifling  part  of  the  whole 
metabolism  of  the  body.  The  same  is  probably  true  of  unstriped 
muscle.  Of  the  coefficient  of  oxidation  (t.^.  the  amount  of  oxygen 
used  up  per  gramme  of  tissue  per  minute)  of  the  central  nervous 
system  we  have  no  accurate  knowledge.  Any  discussion,  therefore, 
of  the  principal  seats  of  chemical  action  in  the  body  resolves  itself 
into  a  comparison  between  the  glandular  and  muscular  (skeletal) 
structures.  These  present  a  remarkable  contrast.  The  very  vascidar 
nature  of  the  secreting  glands  (the  liver  is  said  to  contain  one-quarter 
of  all  the  blood  in  the  body),  as  well  as  actual  measurements  of  the 
oxygen  used  up  by  many  of  them,  indicate  that  they  are  the  seat  of 
very  active  chemical  changes,  which,  relatively  to  muscle,  is  maintained 
with  a  considerable  degree  of  constancy.  The  very  function  which 
the  digestive  glands  serve  implies  at  least  a  certain  constancy  of 
rhythm.  Be  the  climate  what  it  may,  the  daily  food  must  be 
digested  Quite  otherwise  is  it  with  the  muscles.  When  they  are 
active  they  are  the  seat  of  metabolism  as  great  as  that  of  the  glands,  but 
their  metabolism  is  capable  of  much  more  complete  suspension  during 
'  rest.  When  the  muscles  are  inactive  the  glandular  structures,  in 
spite  of  their  smaller  bulk,  account  for  a  very  appreciable  quantity 
of  the  whole  metabolism  of  the  body — ^perhaps  as  much  as  half.  But 
when  the  muscles  are  exercised  to  any  considerable  extent,  the  con- 
tribution of  the  glands  becomes  an  insignificant  item  in  the  met- 
abolism of  the  body.  The  muscles,  then,  by  reason  of  their  large 
mass,  and  of  the  great  variations  of  which  their  metabolism  is  capable, 
are  essentially  the  regulators  of  heat  production. 

Apart  from  active  contraction,  the  muscles  differ  at  different  times 
in  tonus.  This  difference  finds  its  metabolic  expression.  Zuntz,  by 
cutting  the  nerves  of  the  already  resting  leg  of  a  dog,  abolished  the 
muscular  tonus  and  greatly  lessened  the  metabolism.  Alterations 
in  tonus  probably  play  a  very  important  part  in  the  production  of 
heat.  Our  muscles  are  "braced"  in  cold  and  ''slack''  in  warm 
climates.  The  latter  effect  is  very  strikingly  shown  by  the  extreme 
muscular  flabbiness  which  evinces  itself  in  such  a  climate  as  that  of 
the  Bed  Sea.  Where  the  cold  is  such  that  increased  tonus  proves 
inadequate  to  meet  the  demand  for  heat,  a  greater  degree  of  muscular 
activity  (shivering)  supervenes  unless  actual  exercise  is  taken. 

Heat  Loss. 

The  two  channels  of  loss  susceptible  of  any  amount  of  variation 
are  the  lungs  and  the  skin.     The  more  air  that  passes  in  and  ouU 
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of  the  lungs,  the  greater  will  be  the  loss  in  warming  the  expired 
air  and  in  evaporating  the  water  of  respiration.  In  such  itnimjtlR 
as  the  dog,  which  perspire  but  little,  respiration  is  a  most  important 
means  of  regulating  the  temperature;  and  in  these  ^tniinAlft  a  close 
connection  is  obs^red  between  the  production  of  heat  and  the 
respiratory  activity.  The  panting  of  a  dog  when  overheated  is  a 
familiar  instance  of  this.  A  dog  also,  under  the  same  drcumstancee, 
puts  out  its  tongue,  and  loses  heat  from  the  evaporation  tluit 
occurs  from  its  sur&ca  The  great  regulator,  however,  is  un- 
doubtedly the  skin,  and  this  has  a  double  action.  In  the  first 
place,  it  regulates  the  loss  of  heat  by  its  vaso-motor  mechanism ;  the 
more  blood  passing  through  the  skin,  the  greater  will  be  the  loss  of 
heat  by  conduction,  radiation,  and  evaporation.  Cronversely,  the  loss 
of  heat  is  diminished  by  anytibing  that  lessens  the  amount  of  blood 
in  the  skin,  such  as  constriction  of  the  cutaneous  vesseLs,  or  dilatation 
of  the  splanchnic  vascular  area.  In  the  second  place,  the  special 
nerves  of  the  sweat-glands  are  called  into  action.  Familiar  instances 
of  the  action  of  these  two  sets  of  nerves  are  the  reddening  of  the 
skin  and  sweating  that  occurs  after  exercise,  on  a  hot  day,  or  in  a 
hot-air  or  vapour  bath,  and  the  pallor  of  the  skin  and  absence  of 
sensible  perspiration  on  the  application  of  cold  to  the  body. 

The  production  of  perspiration  has  a  cooling  effect,  since  the 
latent  heat  necessary  for  the  evaporation  of  the  sweat  is  derived 
chiefly  from  the  body. 

The  relative  importance  of  radiation  and  evaporation  depends 
very  much  upon  the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere.  Here  it  is 
necessary  to  distinguish  between  "relative"  and  "absolute" 
humidity.  The  important  point  is  the  amount  of  water  which  the 
air  can  absorb.  Now,  cold  air,  even  though  it  is  almost  dry,  is 
capable  of  taking  up  very  little  aqueous  vapour.  Warm  air  may 
contain  a  good  deal  (i,e.  the  absolute  humidity  may  be  greater  than 
that  of  the  cold)  and  yet  may  be  far  from  saturated  (i.«.  its  relative 
humidity  may  be  low).  The  loss  of  heat  by  evaporation  is  therefore 
relatively  small  in  cold  weather,  even  though  it  be  dry.  The  burden 
of  heat  regulation  then  falls  upon  radiation,  and  it,  to  be  efficient, 
demands  a  warm  skin ;  hence  the  glow  of  heat  we  experience  when 
we  take  exercise  in  still,  cold  weather. 

In  hot  climates  radiation  becomes  less  important,  and  the 
possibility  of  heat  loss  from  the  skin  therefore  depends  upon 
evaporation.  Evaporation  in  its  turn  depends  upon  the  "  relative  " 
humidity  of  the  air  and  upon  the  existence  of  winds. 

The  loss  of  heat  by  evaporation  is  at  its  maximum  in  dry  hot 
climates,  and  is  greatly  promoted  by  the  wearing  of  clothes  which 
are  relatively  porous.  In  such  climates  physical  "  fitness "  is  pro- 
moted by  the  taking  of  a  considerable  amount  of  out-of-door  exercisa 
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Quite  otherwise  is  it  in  climates  like  that  of  the  coast-line  of 
British  East  Africa,  where  the  tropical  sun  is  combined  with  the 
moisture-laden  wind.  There  the  possibilities  of  heat  loss  both  by 
radiation  and  by  evaporation  are  small,  and  the  English  official  per- 
force reduces  his  heat  production  to  a  minimuuL  He  lives  indoors, 
takes  as  little  exercise  as  possible,  and  the  pallor  of  his  countenance 
contrasts  strongly  with  the  high  colour  which  his  colleague  in 
India  or  Egypt  exhibits. 

Certain  Factors  wldoh  govern  the  Relation  between  Heat 

Production  and  Heat  Loss. 

(1)  Size. — ^The  heat  production  of  the  body,  other  things  being 
equal,  depends  upon  the  mass  of  the  body;  the  heat  loss,  on  the 
surfacei  The  production  therefore  varies  with  the  cube  of  the  linear 
dimensions,  whilst  the  loss  of  heat  only  varies  with  the  square. 

The  smaller  the  animal  the  greater  must  be  its  heat  production 
relatively  to  its  heat  los&  The  loss  of  heat  is  diminished  both  by 
the  occurrence  of  fur  and  by  the  absence  of  sweat  in  the  skins  of 
most  small  animals,  and  the  smaller  the  animal  the  greater  is  its 
metabolism  per  gramme  (see  also  p.  399). 

The  same  is,  no  doubt,  true  of  individuals ;  but  in  this,  as  in  other 
cases,  the  natural  conditions  may  be  much  modified  by  artificial  ones, 
such  as  clothing. 

(2)  Age. — Inasmuch  as  the  young  are  small,  active,  and  growing, 
their  heat  production  is  relatively  large;  and  further,  since  the 
extreme  constancy  of  temperature  which  an  adult  man  has  attained 
is  an  evolved  characteristic,  very  young  children,  in  common  with 
animals,  are  subject  to  changes  of  body-temperature  which  would  be 
of  much  graver  import  in  older  people.  Warm-blooded  animals  in 
the  embryonic  stage  are  practically  cold-blooded,  the  regulatory 
mechanism  which  keeps  the  body-temperature  constant  not  being 
fully  developed  at  this  stage. 

(3)  Constitution. — Different  individuals  differ  greatly  in  their 
power  of  heat  lo8&  Apart  from  differences  in  size  and  in  the  faculty 
of  perspiration,  there  remains  such  differences  as  those  of  compactness 
of  shape,  and  especially  in  the  amount  of  adipose  tissue  with  which 
the  viscera  are  protected. 

The  Infiuenu  of  the  Central  Nervous  System  on  Heat  JRegtUcUion, 
— The  central  nervous  system  controls  the  loss  of  heat  directly 
through  the  vaso-motor  and  secretory  nerves  supplying  the  skin. 
That  the  control  of  heat  production  is  important,  is  shown  by  the 
effect  on  the  body-temperature  of  cutting  the  spinal  cord,  or  of  the 
drug  curara  Curare  cuts  off  the  musdes  from  the  stimuli  which 
would  naturally  reach  them  through  the  motor  nerves.    Not  only 
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does  the  temperature  at  once  fall,  but  the  animal  becomes  poikilo- 
thermic. 

The  seat  of  the  heat-regulating  mechanism  in  the  brain  is  a 
matter  of  much  uncertainty.  It  is  possibly  in  the  basal  ganglia  of 
the  cerebrum,  or  in  this  neighbourhood. 

Fev€f, — Diseases  may  cause  the  temperature  to  vary  considerably, 
especially  those  which  we  term  febrile. 

A  mere  increase  in  the  production  of  heat  does  not  necessarily 
cause  fever.  The  administration  of  food  causes  increased  combustion 
in  the  body ;  but  there  is  no  rise  of  temperature  in  health,  because 
pari  passu  Yfith  the  increased  production  there  is  increased  loss  of 
heat.  Similarly,  diminution  in  the  loss  of  heat,  such  as  occurs  on  a 
hot  as  compared  with  a  cold  day,  does  not  produce  fever,  because  the 
production  of  heat  within  the  body  is  correspondingly  diminished. 
A  febrile  condition  may,  however,  occur  if  tight-fitting  and  otherwise 
unsuitable  clothing  which  interferes  with  the  proper  action  of  the 
skin  is  worn  in  hot  weather ;  this  is  the  frequent  cause  of  "  heat- 
stroke "  among  soldiers  in  the  tropics. 

In  fever  there  is  increased  production  of  heat,  as  is  shown  by 
metabolic  balance-sheets;  the  intake  of  food  is  usually  small,  and 
the  discharge  of  carbon,  nitrogen,  etc.,  results  mainly  from  tissue 
disintegration ;  this  is  even  greater  than  in  ordinary  inanition ;  the 
tissues  are  said  to  be  in  a  "labile"  condition,  that  is,  they  are  easily 
broken  down.  Usually  the  skin  is  dry,  the  sweat-glands,  like  most 
of  the  secretory  glands,  being  comparatively  inactive,  and  so  the 
discharge  of  heat  is  lessened.  The  skin,  however,  may  sometimes  be 
bathed  in  perspiration  and  yet  high  fever  be  present.  The  essential 
cause  of  the  high  temperature  in  fever  is  neither  increased  formation 
nor  diminished  discharge  of  heat,  but  an  interference  with  the 
mechanism  which  in  health  operates  so  as  to  equalise  the  two. 

The  Action  of  Drugs, — From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  be  evident 
that  drugs  may  reduce  fever  in  more  than  one  way :  for  instance, 
they  may  reduce  the  metabolism  of  the  muscles,  6,g.  quinine ;  they 
may  cause  increased  heat  loss  by  promoting  perspiration  and 
vascular  dilatation  in  the  skin,  e,g,  pilocarpine ;  or  they  may  act  on 
the  central  heat-regulating  mechanism  (corpus  striatum  ?),  e,g,  phen- 
acetin. 
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THE  CENTRAJ.  NEltTOUS  8YSTEH 


Thr  central  nervous  system  ia  contained  within  the  cranio-spinal 
cavity,  and  consists  of  brain  and  spinal  cord.     These  two  parts  are 
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continuous  with  one  another,  and  the  line  of  separation  is  arbitrarily 
drawn  at  the  foramen  mt^um,  by  which  orifice  the  spinal  cord 
leaves  the  skull.     Both  brain  and  cord  are  enveloped  by  three 
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connoctiYO-tissue  membranes,  known  from  without  inwards  as  dura 
mater,  arachnoid,  and  pia  mater  respectiYely. 

In  Chapter  XVI.  we  haYO  idready  considered  some  of  the 
elementary  and  fundamental  problems  in  relation  to  the  actiYities  of 
nerYe  centres,  and  it  would  be  at  this  point  adYisable  that  the 
student  should  refresh  his  memory  on  such  points  by  again  reading 
that  chapter  before  he  proceeds  further. 

The  next  few  chapters  will  deal  with  that  portion  of  the  anatomy 
of  the  spinal  cord  and  brain  which  one  must  know  before  it  is  possible 
to  study  profitably  the  functions  of  these  parts,  and  we  shall  start 
with  the  spinal  cord  and  reach  the  cerebrum  last 

Before,  howoYer,  passing  on  to  these  details,  a  few  general  words 
are  necessary  in  relation  to  the  construction  of  the  central  nervous 
system  in  vertebrate  animals. 

A  student's  first  glance  at  the  human  brain,  or  at  such  a  drawing 
of  it  as  is  given  in  the  accompanying  figure  (fig.  395),  will  be  sufficient 
to  convince  him  of  its  complicated  structura  The  next  figure,  how- 
ever, representing  semi-diagrammatically  its  different  parts,  will  make 
jm  enumeration  of  its  subdivisions  more  intelligible. 

At  the  lowest  part  of  the  brain  (fig.  396),  continuing  the  spinal 
cord  upwards,  is  the  medulla  oblongata  or  hdb  (D).    Next  comes  the 


Pig.  890. — Plan  In  outline  of  the  brain,  as  seen  from  the  right  aide.  |.  The  pane  are  represented  as 
separated  from  one  another  somewhat  more  than  natui-al,  so  as  to  show  their  connections.  A, 
oerebram;  /,  a,  K^  Its  anterior,  middle,  and  posterior  lobes;  e,  fissure  of  Sylrius;  B,  cerebellum ; 
C.  pons  Varolfi ;  D,  medulla  oblongata ;  a,  peduncles  of  the  cerebrum ;  &,  e,  d,  supwior,  middle,  and 
inferior  peduncles  of  the  cerebellnm.    (From  Quain.) 

fons  Varolii  (C),  very  appropriately  called  the  bridge,  because  in  it 
are  the  connections  between  the  bulb  and  the  upper  regions  of  the 
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bram,  and  between  the  cerebellum  or  small  brain  (B),  and  the  rest  of 
the  nervous  system. 

The  mid-brain  comes  next  (a,  b\  and  this  leads  into  the  peduncles 
or  crura  of  the  cerebrum  (A),  the  largest  portion  of  the  brain. 

Through  the  brain  runs  a  cavity  filled  with  cerebro-spinal  fluid 
and  lined  by  ciliated  epithelium ;  this  is  continuous  with  the  central 
canal  of  the  spinal  cord.  In  the  brain,  however,  it  does  not  remain 
a  simple  canal,  but  is  enlarged  at  intervals  into  what  are  called  the 
ventrlclea  There  is  one  ventricle  in  each  half  or  hemisphere  of  the 
cerebrum ;  these  are  called  the  IcUeral  v&rUricles,  they  open  into  the 
third  verUriele,  which  is  in  the  middle  line ;  and  then  a  narrow  canal 
(cLqiLedtict  of  Sylvius)  leads  from  this  through  the  mid-brain  to  the 
fourth  ventricle,  which  is  placed  on  the  back  of  the  bulb  and  pons, 
which  form  its  floor ;  its  roof  is  formed  partly  by  the  overhanging 
cerebellum,  partly  by  pia  mater.  This  piece  of  pia  mater  is  pierced 
by  a  hole  (Foram^en  of  Magendie),  and  so  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  in 
the  interior  of  the  cerebro-spinal  cavity  is  continuous  with  that  which 
bathes  the  external  surface  of  brain  and  cord  in  the  sub-arachnoid 
spaca  The  fourth  ventricle  leads  into  the  central  canal  of  the 
spinal  cord.  Taking  origin  from  the  wall  of  the  cerebral  ventricles, 
and  running  down  the  central  canal  of  the  cord,  is  a  fine  thread 
called  Beissner's  fibre;  the  function  of  this  thread  is  entirely 
unknown. 

Speaking  generally,  there  are  two  main  collections  of  grey 
matter — that  on  the  surface,  called  the  cortex,  and  that  in  the  intcurior, 
bordering  on  the  cerebro-spinal  cavity,  and  subdivided  into  various 
masses  (grey  matter  of  cord,  floor  of  fourth  ventricle,  corpora  striata, 
optic  thalami,  etc.),  whose  closer  acquaintance  we  shall  make  presently. 

But  such  a  complex  brain  as  the  human  brain  does  not  obtain 
throughout  the  vertebrate  series.  The  lower  one  goes  in  the  scale, 
the  less  important  and  large  does  the  cerebrum  become,  until  in  the 
fishes  the  cerebral  hemispheres  are  practically  absent.  It  is  the  large 
size  and  convoluted  grey  cortex  of  these  hemispheres  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  higher  from  the  lower  vertebrates. 

A  comparative  study  of  the  brain  in  dijSerent  animals  has  been 
most  valuable  in  the  elucidation  of  the  functions  of  its  various  parts. 

It  is  in  fact  possible  to-day  to  foretell,  if  one  knows  the  habits  of 
an  animal,  what  sort  of  brain  it  possesses.  The  converse  is  also 
true ;  given  the  brain  of  an  animal,  one  can  describe  its  habits  and 
mode  of  life  very  fairly  accurately.  For  instance,  animals  which 
rely  largely  on  the  sense  of  smell  for  their  prey  will  have  a  large 
olfactory  area ;  whereas  in  such  animals  as  the  porpoise,  which  have 
no  sense  of  smell,  the  olfactory  area  of  the  brain  is  absent.  Animals 
with  keen  vision  will  have  a  large  visual  area  in  their  brains ;  animals 
of  nocturnal  habits,  or  who  live  underground  in  the  dark,  will  have 
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a  ver7  sm&Il  one.     A  highly  intellectual  man  haa  a  more  elaborately 
convoluted  cerebrum  tfa&u  a  aav^e. 

In  Bpite  of  these  difTerences,  and  many  more  might  be  mentioned, 
there  is  throughout  tho  vertebrate  series  from 
fish  up  to  man,  the  same  general  plan  of  cob- 
structioQ ;  and  the  brain  of  the  human  embryo 
IB  very  much  like  the  adnlt  condition  of  we 
brain  of  tho  fish. 

In  the  fffitus  the  central  nervous  system 
is  formed  by  an  infolding  of  a  portion  of  the 
surface  epiblast.  This  becomes  a  tube  of 
nervous  matter,  which  loses  all  connection 
with  the  surface  of  thd  body,  though  later 
in  life  this  is  in  a  sense  re-established  by  the 
nerves  that  grow  from  the  brain  and  cord  to 
the  surface.  The  anterior  end  of  this  tnbe 
becomes  greatly  thickened,  to  form  the 
brain,  its  cavity  becoming  the  cerebral  ven- 
tricles; the  rest  of  the  tnbe  becomes  the 
spinal  cord.  The  primitive  brain  is  at  first 
subdivided  into  three  parts,  the  primary 
cerebral  veticUs ;  the  first  and  third  of  these 
again  subdivide,  so  that  there  are  ultimately 
five  divisions,  which  have  received  the 
following  names : — 

1.  Fros-enoepbolon,  telencephalon  or  fore- 
brain.  This  is  developed  into  the  cerebrum 
with  the  corpora  struta.  It  encloses  the 
lateral  ventricles. 

2.  Thalam-enoephaloQ,  dieacephalon,  or 
twixt  brain.  This  Is  developed  into  the  parts 
including  the  optic  thalami,  which  enclose 
the  third  ventricle. 

3.  UeB-enoepbalon,  or  mid-brain,  con- 
sists of  the  parts  which  enclose  the  aque- 
duct of  Sylvius  —  namely,  the  corpora 
quadrigemina,  which    form  its  dorsal,  and 

the   crura   cerebri,   which    form   its   ventral        «;  thiri  fenuici* :  V,~raiirth 
aspect.     The  corpora  quadrigemina  in  many        id'^sltui/vBn^cuiufnror 
lower  animals  instead  of  being  four  in  number        •qu«iuot  of  sj-iviut      ' 
are  two,  and  are  called  the  optic  lobes. 

4.  Uet-enoephalon,  or  hind-brain,  which  forms  the  cerebellum 
and  pons. 

5.  Hjrel-enoepbalon,  or  qfttr-brain,  which   forms  the  bulb   or 
medoUa  oblongata. 


— DUgruumatJ 
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Figs.  397  and  398  represent  a  diagrammatic  view  of  a  vertebrate 
brain;  the  attachments  of  the  pineal  gland,  pituitary  body,  and 
olfactory  (I)  and  optic  (II)  outgrowths  are  also  shown. 


Fic.  S9S.— Ijongitudinal  and  ▼ertlcal  diagnmroatic  section  of  a  ▼ertebrate  brain.  Letters  as  before. 
Py,  pons  Varolii.  Lamina  terminalls  is  repxesented  by  the  strong  black  line  Joining  I*n  and  1% 
(Huxley.) 

These  diagrams  might  serve  very  well  for  the  brain  of  an  adult 
selachian  fish,  such  as  a  shark.  The  olfactory  bulb  is,  however,  very 
much  larger,  and  the  fore-brain  smaller.  In  the  shark,  smell  is  the 
all-important  sense ;  the  olfactory  nerves,  which  originate  from  the 
olfactory  bulb,  spread  out  over  an  immense  area  many  square  feet  in 
size  (12  to  13  square  feet  in  a  shark  25  feet  long).  Behind  the 
olfactory  bulb  is  another  focus  of  grey  matter,  called  by  Edinger  the 
parolfactory  lobe,  connected  to  the  fifth  nerve,  the  sensory  nerve  of 
the  mouth.  No  doubt  the  oral  sense,  as  it  is  termed,  is  important  in 
the  pursuit  and  capture  of  prey ;  it  always  is  in  animals  who  catch 
food  with  the  mouth.  One  sees  it  highly  developed  in  animals  with 
prehensile  tongues,  and  bristles  or  whiskers  on  the  lips ;  also  in  birds, 
with  their  sensitive  beaks  and  bills. 

Beturning,  however,  to  the  shark,  we  find  the  cerebellum  is  large, 
as  it  is  in  all  powerful  swimmers  and  flyers,  but  the  cerebrum  in  the 
strict  sense  is  absent;  there  are  no  hemispheres  and  no  grey  cortex ^ 
the  fore-brain  consists  of  little  else  but  the  corpora  striata. 

The  cerebral  hemispheres  are  later  growths  superimposed  upon 
this  primitive  brain,  and  in  the  animal  series  one  notes  tlie  progres- 
sive development  of  the  cerebrum  in  relation  to  function  and  adapta- 
tion to  environment. 

The  primitive  brain  as  exemplified  in  that  of  the  shark  is  common 
to  all  animals  up  to  man,  and  is  termed  by  Edinger  the  Pala- 
enoephalon  or  old  brain.  The  cerebral  hemispheres  constitute  what 
he  terms  the  Neo-enoephalon  or  new  brain. 

The  neo-encephalon  is  specially  characterised  by  the  possession 
of  a  grey  cortex,  and  this  is  the  seat  of  the  psychical  or  mental 
processes  termed  volition  and  sensation.  The  first  part  of  the  cortex 
to  appear  in  development  is  called  the  arohipallliun  (or  old  cortex). 
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and  this  is  associated  with  smell,  the  most  important  sense  in  the 
old  primitive  brain.  The  rest  of  the  cortex  is  termed  the  neopallium 
(or  new  cortex) ;  it  subserves  the  functions  of  hearing,  vision,  touch, 
and  the  muscular  sense,  and  is  also  concerned  in  the  origination  of 
those  volitions  which  result  in  movements  initiated  and  guided  by 
those  senses.  The  progressive  development  of  the  neopallium  is 
especially  marked  in  the  primates  and  in  man,  for  in  these  the  more 
primitive  olfactory  and  oral  senses  are  unimportant  in  the  struggle 
for  existence ;  in  man  the  receptive  olfactory  membrane  in  the  nose 
measures  considerably  less  than  a  square  inch  instead  of  the  many 
square  feet  it  extends  over  in  the  shark ;  but  the  visual  and  other 
faculties  enumerated  become  preponderatingly  important  as  associa- 
tive memory  develops  and  the  brain  becomes  the  organ  of  mind. 
The  structure  of  the  neopallium  is  more  elaborate  than  that  of  the 
archipallium. 

The  following  table  will  make  the  relationship  of  these  parts 
clear : — 

The  Vertebrate  Braix 
consists  of 


1.  The    Palasneephalon,    or        2.  The  Neo-ineephahn,  or  new  brain, 
old  primitive  brain.  This  consists  of  the  cerebral  cor- 

tex (with  its  efferent  and  afferent 
fibres)and  may  be  subdivided  into 


a.  The  Archipalliutn%  or        5.  The  Neopallium^  or 
old  cortex.  new  cortex. 


CHAPTER  XLV 

STBUCTUBK  OF  THE  SPINAL  COKD 

> 

The  spinal  cord  is  a  column  of  nerve-substance  connected  above  with 
the  brain  through  the  medium  of  the  bulb,  and  situated  in  the  spinal 
canaL  In  transverse  section  it  is  approximately  circular,  but  the 
cord  is  not  of  the  same  size  throughout  its  coarse.  It  exhibits  two 
enlargements,  one  in  the  cervical,  the  other  in  the  lumbar  region. 
These  are  the  situations  whence  the  large  nerves  for  the  supply  of 
the  limbs  issua  The  cord  ends  below,  about  the  lower  border  of  the 
first  lumbar  vertebra,  in  a  cone-shaped  termination  (the  cimm 
TnedvUaris)  from  which  passes  a  slender  filament  of  grey  substance, 
the  JUum  UrminaU,  which  lies  in  the  midst  of  the  roots  of  many 
nerves  forming  the  cavda  equina. 

It  is  composed  of  grey  and  white  matter ;  the  white  matter  is 
situated  externally,  and  constitutes  its  chief  portion ;  the  grey  matter 
is  in  the  interior,  and  is  so  arranged  that  in  a  transverse  section  of 
the  cord  it  appears  like  two  crescentic  masses  (the  horns  of  each  of 
which  are  called  respectively  the  anterior  and  posterior  comua)  con- 
nected together  by  a  narrower  portion  or  isthmus,  called  the  posterior 
commissure  (fig.  399):  Passing  through  the  centre  of  this  isthmus 
in  a  longitudinal  direction  is  a  minute  canal ;  in  a  transverse  section 
it  appears  as  a  hole ;  this  central  caiud  of  the  spinal  cord  is  continued 
throughout  its  entire  length,  and  opens  above  into  the  space  at  the 
back  of  the  medulla  oblongata  and  pons  Varolii,  called  the  fourth 
ventricle. 

The  spinal  cord  consists  of  two  symmetrical  halves,  separated 
anteriorly  and  posteriorly  by  vertical  Jissures  (the  posterior  fissure 
being  deeper,  but  less  wide  and  distinct  than  the  anterior),  and 
united  in  the  middle  by  nervous  matter  which  is  usually  described 
as  forming  two  commissures — an  anteriar  commissure  (consisting  of 
meduUated  nerve-fibres)  in  front  of  the  posterior  commissure,  which 
is  the  isthmus  of  grey  matter  pierced  by  the  central  canal,  to  which 
we  referred  in  the  last  paragraph  (fig.  399,  B).  Each  half  of  the  spinal 
cord  is  marked  on  the  sides  (obscurely  at  the  lower  part,  but  dis- 
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tinetly  above)  by  two  longitudinal  furrows,  which  divide  it  into  three 
portions,  columns,  or  tracts,  an  anterior,  lateral,  and  posterior.  From 
the  groove  between  the  anterior  and  lateral  columns  spring  the 
anterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  (fig.  399,  b  and  c,  5) ;  and  just 
in  front  of  the  groove  between  the  lateral  and  posterior  column  the 
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posterior  roots  enter  (b,  6) :  a  pair  of  roots  on  each  side  corresponds 
to  each  vertebra. 

"Wliite  matter. — Tbe  white  matter  of  the  cord  is  made  up  of 
medullated  nerve-fibres,  of  different  sizes,  running  mainly  in  a 
longitudinal  direction,  and  of  a  eupporting  material  of  two  kinds, 
viz. : — (a)  ordinary  fibroos  connective  tissue  with  elastic  fibres,  which 
is  oonneoted  with  septa  from  the  pia  mater  which  pass  into  the  cord 
to  carry  tbe  blood-vessels,  (h)  Neuroglia;  the  processes  of  the 
neoroglia-cells  are  arranged  so  as  to  support  the  nerve-fibres,  which 
are  without  the  usual  neurilemmal  nerve-sheaths. 

Ths  general  rule  respecting  the  size  of  different  parts  of  the  cord 
IB,  that  each  part  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  size  and  number  of 
nerve-roots  given  off  from  it.    Thus  the  cord  is  very  large  in  the 
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middle  and  lower  part  of  its  cervical  portion,  whence  arise  the  large 
nerve-roots  for  the  formation  of  the  brachial  pl'^xnses  and  the  supply 
of  the  upper  extremities ;  it  again  enlarges  at  the  lowest  part  of  its 
dorsal  portion  and  the  upper  part  of  its  lumbar,  at  the  origins  9f  the 
large  nerves  which,  after  forming  the  lumbar  and  sacral  plexuses,  are 
distributed  to  the  lower  extremities.  The  chief  cause  of  the  greater 
size  at  these  parts  of  the  spinal  cord  is  increase  in  the  quantity  of 
grey  matter;  the  white  part  of  the  cord  (especially  the  lateral 
columns)  becomes  gradually  and  progressively  smaller  from  above 
downwards,  because  a  certain  number  of  fibres  coming  down  from  the 
brain  pass  into  the  spinal  grey  matter  at  different  levels. 

Qrey  matter. — ^The  grey  matter  of  the  cord  consists  of  nerve- 
fibres,  most  of  which  are  very  fine  and  delicate,  of  nerve-ceUs  with 
branching  processes,  and  of  an  extremely  delicate  network  of  the 
primitive  fibrillae  of  axis-cylinders  and  of  dendrites.  This  fine  plexus 
is  called  Oerlach's  network,  and  is  mingled  with  the  meshes  of 
neuroglia.  The  neuroglia  of  the  grey  matter  resembles  that  of  the 
white,  but  instead  of  everywhere  forming  a  close  network  to  support 
the  nerve-fibres,  here  and  there  it  is  in  the  form  of  a  more  open 

sponge-work  to  support  the  nerve-cells.  It  is 
especially  developed  around  the  central  canal, 
which  is  lined  with  columnar  ciliated  epi- 
thelium, the  ceUs  of  which  at  their  outer  ends 
terminate  in  fine  processes,  which  join  the 
neuroglia  network  surrounding  the  canal,  and 
form  the  suhstantia  gdatinosa  cerUralis,  It  is 
also  developed  at  the  tip  of  the  posterior  comu 
of  grey  matter,  forming  what  is  known  as  the 
svhstantia  gelatinosa  lateralis  of  Bolando,  which 
is  much  enlarged  in  the  upper  cervical  region. 

Groups  of  cells  in  the  grey  matter. — ^The 
multipolar  cells  of  the  grey  matter  are  either 
scattered  singly  or  arranged  in  definite  groups 
(see  fig.  400). 

(1)  Anterior  horn  cells. — In  the  cervical  and 
lumbar  enlargements  there  are  several  groups 
of  large  multipolar  cells  in  the  anterior  horn ; 
in  the  thoracic  region  these  are  reduced  to  two, 
a  mesial  and  a  lateral  group.  The  larger  groups  correspond  with 
segments  of  the  limbs,  and  in  the  cervical  cord  there  is  one  special 
group  from  which  the  phrenic  nerve  arises  for  the  supply  of  the 
diaphragm.  The  axons  pass  out  by  the  anterior  nerve-roots  of  the 
same  aide,  but  a  few  axons  pass  to  the  antero-lateral  column  of  the 
same  side,  and  by  the  white  commissure  to  that  of  the  opposite  side. 
In  birds,  a  few  axons  are  stated  to  pass  to  tlie  posterior  roots. 


Pio.  400.— Section  of  half  the 
spinal  cord  tx)  nhow  the 
principal  groups  of  cells  in 
tlie  grey  matter ;  a,  groups 
of  cells  in  the  anterior 
horn  ;  e,  Clarke's  column ; 
i,  intermedio-lateral  group ; 
m,  middle  cell  column ;  p, 
scattered  cells  of  the  pos* 
terior  horn.  (Diagrammatic 
after  Schiifer.) 
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(2)  Posterior  vesicular  column  of  Zockhart  Clarke  ;  generally  known 
as  Clarke's  column. — ^This  is  a  group  of  largo  nervo-cells  with  their  long 
axis  verticaL  It  lies  at  the  base  of  the  posterior  horn,  and  is  best 
marked  in  the  thoracic  region.  The  axons  of  these  cells  pass  into 
the  cerebellar  tracts. 

(3)  IntermeduhUUeral  group. — ^This  is  seen  in  the  outer  part  of 
the  grey  matter  of  the  lateral  horn,  and  is  most  distinct  in  the  upper 
thoracic  and  lower  cervical  regions. 

(4)  The  middle  cell  eolumm,  lies  in  the  middle  of  the  crescent. 

(5)  The  cells  oj  the  posterior  horn  are  usually  small ;  they  are 
numerous,  but  are  not  disposed  in  special  groups. 

Columma  and  tracts  in  the  while  matter  of  the  spinal  cord. — ^The 
columns  of  the  white  matter  which  are  marked  out  by  the  points 
from  which  the  nerve-roots  issue,  are  called  the  anterior,  the  lateral, 
and  the  posterior  columns;  the  posterior  is  further  divided  by  a 
septum  of  the  pia  mater  into  two  almost  equal  parts,  constituting 
the  postero-^xtemcU  column,  or  column  of  Burdach,  and  the  postero- 
median, or  column  of  Goll  (fig.  402).  In  addition  to  these  columns, 
however,  it  has  been  shown  that  the  white  matter  can  be  still  further 
subdivided.  These  tracts  in  the  white  matter  perform  dififerent 
functions  in  the  conduction  of  impulses. 

These  tracts  have  been  made  out  by  the  following  methods : — 

(a)  The  em!bryological  method.  It  has  been  found  by  examining 
the  spinal  cord  at  dififerent  stages  of  its  development  that  certain 
groups  of  the  nerve-fibres  put  on  their  myelin  sheath  at  earlier 
periods  than  others,  and  so  the  dififerent  groups  of  fibres  can 
be  easily  distinguished.  This  is  also  known  as  the  method  of 
Flechsig. 

Q>)  Wallerian  or  degeneration  msthod. — This  method  dependu  upon 
the  fact  that  if  a  nerve-fibre  is  separated  from  its  nerve-cell,  it  wastes 
or  degenerates.  It  consists  in  tracing  the  course  of  tracts  of 
degenerated  fibres,  which  result  from  an  injury  to  any  part  of  the 
central  nervous  system.  When  fibres  degenerate  below  a  lesion,  the 
tract  is  said  to  be  of  descending  degeneration,  and  when  the  fibres 
degenerate  in  the  opposite  direction,  the  tract  is  one  of  ascending 
degeneration.  By  the  modem  methods  employed  in  staining  the 
central  nervous  system,  it  has  proved  comparatively  easy  to  distinguish 
degenerated  parts  in  sections  of  the  cord  and  of  other  portions  of  the 
central  nervous  system.  Degenerated  fibres  have  a  dififerent  staining 
reaction  when  the  sections  are  stained  by  what  are  called  Weigert's 
and  Pal's  methods;  this  consists  in  subjecting  them  to  a  special 
solution  of  hsematoxyUn,  and  then  to  certain  dififerentiating  solutions. 
The  degenerated  fibres  appear  light  yellow,  whereas  the  healthy  fibres 
are  a  deep  blua  Marohi's  method  is  even  better.  After  hardening 
in  Muller's  fluid,  Marchi's  solution  (a  mixture  of  Miiller's  fluid  and 
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osmio  acid)  stains  degenerated  fibres  black,  and  leaves  the  rest  of  the 
tissue  unstained.  Accidents  to  the  central  nervous  system  in  man 
have  given  us  much  information  upon  this  subject,  but  this  has  of 
late  years  been  supplemented  and  largely  extended  by  experiments 
on  animals,  particularly  upon  monkeys ;  and  considerable  light  has 
been  shed  upon  the  conduction  of  impulses  to  and  from  the  nervous 
system  by  the  study  of  the  results  of  section  of  different  parts  of 
the  central  nervous  system,  and  of  the  spinal  nerve-roots. 

Bj  these  methods  the  tracts  in  the  white  matter  have  now  been 
mapped  out,  and  the  principal  ones  are  shown  in  the  succeeding 
diagrams. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  begin  by  considering  the  result  of  cutting 
through  the  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves. 

Cutting  the  anterior  roots  produces  chromatolysis  of  the  cells  of 
the  anterior  horn  from  which  they  originate ;  this  slow  atrophy  is  the 
result  of  disuse  of  the  axons  which  are  cut  and  still  remain  attached  to 
the  cell-bodies.  Wallerian  degeneration  is  limited  to  the  motor  nerve- 
fibres  on  the  distal  side  of  the  point  of  section.  The  fact  that  chro- 
matolysis (see  p.  193)  occurs  when  the  axon  of  a  nerve-cell  is  cut 
through,  furnishes  us  with  a  valuable  method  of  ascertaining  from 
what  nerve-cells  various  tracts  originate. 

Cutting  the  posterior  roots  between  the  spinal  ganglia  and  the 
cord  leaves  the  peripheral  part  of  the  nerve  healthy,  and  degeneration 
occurs  in  the  portion  of  the  root  which  runs  into  the  cord,  because 
the  fibres  are  cut  off  from  the  cells  of  the  spinal  ganglion  from  which 
they  grew.  The^e  degenerated  nerve-fibres  may  be  traced  up  the 
cord  for  a  considerable  distanca  Each  posterior  root-fibre  when  it 
enters  the  cord  bifurcates,  the  main  branch  passing  upwards,  and  the 
shorter  branch  downwards,  so  that  the  degeneration  is  seen  in  a 
small  tract  called  the  comma  tract  (fig.  403)  immediately  below  the 
point  of  entrance  of  the  cut  posterior  root.  The  upgoing  fibre  is 
contained  in  the  posterior  column  of  white  matter,  and  it  terminates 
in  the  grey  matter  either  in  the  cord  itself  at  a  higher  level,  or  in 
the  medulla  oblongata. 

Fig.  401  represents  in  a  schematic  way  the  manner  in  which  the 
fibres  of  the  two  roots  of  a  spinal  nerve  are  connected  to  the  grey 
matter  in  the  cord. 

1,  2,  3,  4  represent  four  cells  of  the  anterior  horn.  Each  gives 
rise  to  an  axis-cylinder  process  A,  one  of  which  is  shown  terminating 
in  its  final  ramification  in  the  end-plate  of  a  muscular  fibre  M.  Each 
of  these  four  cells  is  further  surrounded  by  an  arborisation  (synapse) 
derived  from  the  fibres  of  the  pyramidal  tract  P,  which  comes  down 
from  the  brain.  The  pyramidal  fibres  really  terminate  around  the 
cells  at  the  base  of  the  posterior  horn ;  these  cells  therefore  act  as 
intermediate  cell-stations  on  the  way  to  those  in  the  anterior  horn. 
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These   are    omitted    from   the  diagram   to  avoid  confusion  (see, 
however,  fig.  185,  p.  190). 

A  fibre  of  the  posterior  root  is  also  shown ;  this  originates  from 
the  cell  G  of  a  spinal  ganglion ;  the  process  of  this  cell  bifurcates, 
one  branch  (B)  passing  to  the  periphery,  where  it  ends  in  an  arbor- 
escence  in  the  skin  (S);  the  arrow  bj  the  side  of  this  branch 
represents  the  direction  of  conduction  of  the  sensory  impulses  from 
the  skin.  An  arrow  in  the  opposite  direction  would  indicate  the 
direction  of  its  growth.    The  other  branch  (C)  passes  into  the  spinal 


Fio.  401. — Gourse  of  nerve-flbrM  in  gpinal  oord.    (After  Schafer.) 

cord,  where  it  again  bifurcates;  the  branch  £,  a  short  one,  passes 
downwards  and  ends  in  an  arborisation  around  one  of  the  small  cells 
(Pi)  of  the  posterior  cornu ;  from  which  a  new  axis-cylinder  arises, 
and  terminates  around  one  or  more  of  the  multipolar  cells  (4)  of  the 
anterior  horn. 

The  main  division  D  travels  up  in  the  posterior  column  of  the 
cord,  and  ends  in  grey  matter  at  various  levels.  Some  collaterals  (5) 
possibly  terminate  by  arborising  directly  aroimd  the  anterior  comual 
cells,  principally  of  the  same  side ;  others  (6)  do  so  with  an  intermediate 
cell-station  in  a  posterior  comual  cell  (P2) ;  others  (7)  arborise  around 
the  cells  of  Clarke's  column  (C)  in  the  thoracic  region  of  the  cord, 
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and  from  these  cells  fresh  axis-cylinders  carry  up  the  impulse  to  the 
cerebellum  in  what  are  called  the  cerebellar  tracts,  while  the  main 
fibre  (8)  may  terminate  in  any  of  these  ways  at  a  higher  level 
in  the  cord,  or  above  the  cord  in  the  medulla  oblongata.  A  certain 
number  of  posterior  root-fibres,  however,  cross  the  middle  line  and 
pursue  their  way  up  to  the  bulb  in  the  ascending  tracts  of  the 
opposite  side  of  the  cord. 

In  general  terms  the  anterior  root-fibres  pass  out  of  the  grey 
matter  of  the  anterior  horns,  and  after  a  short  course  leave  the  spinal 
cord  in  the  anterior  spinal  nerve-roots.  The  posterior  roots,  on  the 
other  hand,  do  not  pass  to  any  great  extent  into  the  grey  matter 

immediately,  but  into  the  white 
matter  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
posterior  horn ;  in  other  words, 
they  go  into  the  column  of 
Burdach  (fig.  402);  they  pass 
up  in  this  colmnn,  but  gradu- 
aUy  approach  the  middle  line, 
and  are  continued  upwards  to 
the  medulla  in  the  column  of 
Gk)ll;  but  as  they  go  up  they 
become  less  numerous,  as  some 
terminate  in  the  grey  matter  of 
the  cord  on  the  way  in  the 
manner  described.  A  few  fibres 
of  the  posterior  root,  however, 
travel  for  a  short  distance  in  a 
small  tract  on  the  outer  side  of  the  posterior  horn ;  this  is  called  the 
tract  of  lissauer  (fig.  404);  the  comma  tract  (fig.  403)  has  been 
already  explained* 

Suppose  now  one  cuts  through  several  posterior  roots  between  the 
spinal  ganglia  and  the  cord,  so  that  the  course  of  degeneration  may 
be  more  readUy  traced.  Inunediately  below  the  points  of  entrance  of 
these  nerve-roots,  the  comma  tract  will  be  found  degenerated ;  imme- 
diately above,  the  degenerated  fibres  will  be  found  in  the  column  of 
Burdach ;  higher  up  in  the  cord  they  will  be  less  numerous,  and  have 
approached  the  middle  line ;  the  fibres  which  enter  the  cord  lowest 
get  ultimately  nearest  the  middle  line,  so  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
column  of  Goll  is  made  up  of  sensory  fibres  from  uie  legs ;  the  fibres 
which  enter  the  cord  last,  for  instance  those  from  the  upper  limbs 
and  neck,  pursue  their  upward  course  in  the  column  of  Burdach. 

The  preceding  figure  (fig.  402)  shows  the  degeneration  in  a  section 
of  the  spinal  cord,  after  the  division  of  a  number  of  nerve-roots  on 
one  sida  The  microscopic  section  is  taken  high  up,  so  that  all  the 
degenerated  fibres  have  passed  into  the  column  of  Goll  on  the  same 


FiQ.  402.— Dog(!iicrj.Lion  in  columa  of  Goll  after 
section  of  posterior  nerve-xootB. 
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side ;  the  inner  set  (1)  are  shaded  differently  from  the  outer  set  (2), 
indicating  that  those  nearest  the  middle  line  come  from  the  lowest 
nerve-roots.  Those  which  cross  to  the  opposite  side  soon  after 
entrance  into  the  cord,  are  not  shown ;  they  will  be  found  forming  a 
scattered  degeneration  in  the  ascending  tracts  of  the  other  side. 

We  may  pass  from  this  to  consider  the  tracts  of  degeneration 
that  occur  when  the  spinal  cord  is  cut  right  across  in  the  thoracic 
region.  Some  tracts  will  be  found  degenerated  in  the  piece  of  cord 
below  the  lesion;  these  consist  of  nerve-fibres  that  are  connected 
with  the  nerve-cells  in  the  brain ;  the  principal  ones  are  the  pyramidal 
tract&  Other  tracts  are  foimd  degenerated  in  the  piece  of  cord 
above  the  lesion;  these  consist  of  nerve-fibres  that  are  connected 
with  the  nerve-cells  of  the  spinal  ganglia,  or  with  the  cells  of  the 
spinal  cord  itself  below  the  lesion,  and  are  passing  upwards. 

In  general  terms  we  may  say  that  the  tracts  which  degenerate 
downwards  are  the  motor  tracts,  and  those  which  degenerate  upwards 
are  the  afferent  or  sensory  channels.  We  must  also  take  into 
aocoimt  groups  of  association  fibres  which  unite  together  different 
regions  of  the  cord ;  these  are  generally  short  tracts  in  which,  there- 
fore, degeneration  can  only  be  traced  a  short  distance  up  or  down. 
The  long  tracts  are  those  which  connect  cord  or  spinal  nerves  with 
brain,  such  as  those  of  GoU  and  Burdach  just  mentioned,  or  the 
pyramidal  tracts  the  main  efferent  pathways. 

Tracts  of  Descending  Degeneration  (fig.  403). 

(1.)  Tke  crossed  pyramidal  tract — This  is  situated  in  the  lateral 
column  on  the  outer  side  of  the  posterior  cornu  of  grey  matter.  At 
the  lower  part  of  the  spinal  cord  it  extends  to  the  margin,  but  higher 
up  it  becomes  displaced  from  this  position  by  the  interpolation  of 
another  tract  of  fibres,  to  be  presently  described,  viz.,  the  direct 
cerebellar  tract  The  crossed  pyramidal  tract  is  large,  and  may 
touch  the  grey  matter  at  the  tip  of  the  posterior  cornu,  but  is 
separated  from  it  elsewhere.  Its  shape  on  cross-section  is  somewhat 
like  a  lens,  but  varies  in  different  regions  of  the  cord,  and  diminishes 
in  size  from  the  cervical  region  downwards,  its  fibres  passing  off  as 
they  descend,  to  arborise  around  the  nerve-cells  in  the  grey  matter  of 
the  cord  The  fibres  of  which  this  tract  is  composed  are  moderately 
large,  but  are  mixed  with  some  that  are  smaller. 

(2.)  The  direct  or  uncrossed  pyramidal  tract,  or  column  of  Tiirch. — 
This  is  situated  in  the  anterior  column  by  the  side  of  the  anterior 
fissura     It  ends  in  the  mid  or  lower  thoracic  region  of  the  cord. 

The  two  pyramidal  tracts  come  down  from  the  brain ;  in  the 
medulla  oblongata,  the  greater  number  of  the  pyramidal  fibres  cross 
over  to  the  other  side  of  the  cord,  which  they  descend ;  hence  the 
term  crossed  pyramidal  tract ;  a  smaller  collection  of  the  pyramidal 
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fibres  goes  straight  on,  on  the  same  side  of  the  cord,  and  these  cross 
at  different  levels  in  the  anterior  commissure  of  the  cord  lower  down ; 
hence  the  disappearance  of  the  direct  pyramidal  tract  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  cord.  The  fact  that  the  crossed  pyramidal  tract  of  one 
side  is  the  fellow  of  the  direct  pyramidal  tract  of  the  other  side,  is 
indicated  in  the  diagram  by  the  direction  of  shading  (see  fig.  403). 

Comma  tract Septo^marginal 

J  bundle 

Crossed 
pyramidaJ 
■^tract 


descending 
tract 


Pre  pyramidal 
tract  " 

^^^ ^  ^  Bundle  of 

Antero-lateral^%r  Jli^    " — ^  ^  Helweg 


Direct  pyramidal 
tract 


FiQ.  408.— Tracts  of  descending  degenecaUon.    For  the  sake  of  clearness  each  is  shown  on  only  one 

side.    (After  Schafisr.) 

Mingled  with  the  fibres  of  the  crossed  pyramidal  tract  are  a  few 
fibres  of  the  pyramid  which  have  not  crossed  in  the  medulla 
oblongata,  and  are  therefore  derived  from  the  same  side  of  the 
cerebrum  (uncrossed  lateral  pyramidal  Jibres), 

The  pyramidal  fibres  are  not  found  at  all  in  vertebrates  below 
the  mammals.  In  the  lower  mammals  they  are  very  few,  and  in 
some  rodents  (rat,  mouse,  guinea-pig)  they  are  placed  in  the  posterior 
columns.  The  direct  pyramidal  tract  is  found  only  in  man  and 
the  higher  apes. 

Paralysis  resulting  from  section  of  the  pyramidal  tracts  is  not 
complete  and  persistent.  There  is,  therefore,  some  other  path  by 
which  volitional  impulses  arising  in  the  cortex  can  reach  the  motor 
cells  of  the  cord.  This  alternative  path  is  furnished  by  the  descend- 
ing fibres  of  the  anterior  column,  and  of  the  ventral  parts  of  the 
lateral  column,  especially  in  the  tract  next  to  be  described. 
Section  of  this  part  of  the  cord  produces  quite  as  complete  a 
paralysis  as  does  section  of  the  pyramidal  tracts.  In  vertebrates 
below  mammals  this  is  probably  the  only  path  between  the  higher 
brain  centres  and  the  lower  motor  centres  of  the  cord  (Schafer). 

(3.)  Antero-lateral  descmding  tract,  or  traM  of  ZoetoerUhal,  lies  by 
the  side  of  the  anterior  median  fissure,  and  extends  along  the  margin 
of  the  cord  towards  the  lateral  column.    These  fibres  originate  from 
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the  posterior  longitudinal  bundle  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  from 
other  sources  to  be  described  later.  They  end  by  synapses  in  the 
anterior  horn. 

(4.)  The  prepyramidal  or  rubrospinal  tract  (Monakow's  bundle). — 
This  is  situated  just  in  front  of  the  crossed  pyramidal  tract.  Its 
origin  is  in  the  cells  of  the  red  nucleus  in  the  mid-brain ;  hence  its 
name,  rubro-spinal.  Its  fibres  end  by  arborisations  in  the  grey  matter 
about  the  middle  of  the  crescent. 

(5.)  Bundle  of  Hdweg, — ^The  exact  origin  and  destination  of  these 
fibres  are  not  known :  they  can  be  traced  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  oUvary  body  in  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  pass  down  in  the 
anterior  part  of  the  lateral  column  in  the  cervical  region. 

(6.)  ^iort  tracts  in  ths  posterior  column. — These  are  (a)  the  Comma 
tract ;  though  this  degenerates  downwards,  it  is  in  reality  a  sensory 
tract,  being  composed,  as  we  have  already  seen,  of  the  branches  of 
the  entering  posterior  root-fibres  which  pass  downwards  on  entering 
the  cord.  It  is  only  found  for  a  comparatively  short  distance  below 
the  actual  lesion,  (b)  Septo-Tnarginal  fibres;  these  are  few  in 
nimiber,  and  are  mainly  found  near  the  median  fissure,  where  they 
constitute  the  ovai  bundle,  and  near  the  posterior  surface,  where  they 
form  the  m^ian  triangle  bundle.  These  are  doubtless  short  associa- 
tion tracts,  and  are  mixed  with  others,  especially  in  the  ventral  part 
of  the  posterior  column,  which  have  an  "  ascending''  course. 

Tracts  of  Ascending  Degeneration  (fig.  404). 

(1.)  Postero-median  column,  or  column  of  Ooll. — ^This  consists  of 
fibres  derived  from  the  posterior  roots  of  the  sacral,  lumbar,  and  lower 

"      .saoer'5  tract 

Direct  cerebellar 
tract 


Fio.  404.— Tractfl  of  ascending  degeneration,  shown  on  one  side  of  the  cord  only.    (After  Schiifer.) 

thoracic  nerves.  These  fibres  enter  the  postero-lateral  column,  and 
gradually  pass  towards  the  mid-hne,  as  already  explained.  They 
end  in  the  grey  matter  of  the  nucleus  gracilis  of  the  bulb. 

2  T 
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(2.)  PosterO'lcUeral  column,  or  column  of  Burdach, — Many  of  the 
fibres  of  this  tract,  which  is  also  composed  of  the  entering  posterior 
nerve-roots,  pass  into  the  grey  matter  of  the  cord  either  immediately  on 
entrance,  or  in  their  course  upwards.  The  rest  continue  upwards  to  the 
medulla  oblongata,  but  those  from  the  lower  roots  pass  into  the  column 
of  Goll;  as  just  stated ;  those  from  the  upper  roots  continue  to  travel 
upwards  in  the  column  of  Burdach,  and  end  in  the  grey  matter  of  the 
nucleus  cuneatus  in  the  medulla  oblongata. 

(3.)  Dorsal  or  direct  cerebellar  tract,  or  tract  of  Flechsig, — ^This  is 
foimd  in  the  cervical  and  thoracic  regions  of  the  cord,  and  is  situated 
between  the  crossed  pyramidal  tract  and  the  margin.  It  degenerates 
on  injury  or  section  of  the  cord  itself,  but  not  on  section  of  the 
posterior  nerve-roots.  In  other  words,  its  fibres  are  endogenous,  i«., 
arise  from  cells  within  the  grey  matter  of  the  cord ;  these  cells  are 
those  of  Clarke's  column  of  the  same  side ;  the  fibres  are  large  ones. 

(4)  Ventral  cerebellar  or  antero-laterai  ascendiTig  tra^t,  or  tract  of 
Oowers, — ^This  is  situated  in  front  of  the  crossed  pyramidal  and  direct 
cerebellar  tracts  in  the  lumbar  region,  while  in  the  thoracic  and 
cervical  regions  it  forms  a  narrow  band  at  the  margin  of  the  cord, 
curving  round  even  into  the  anterior  column.  Its  fibres  intermingle 
with  those  of  the  antero-lateral  descending  tract.  They  originate 
from  the  lower  cells  of  Clarke's  column  of  the  same  side. 

Both  of  these  tracts,  as  their  names  indicate,  go  to  the  cerebellum, 
and  form  parts  of  one  and  the  same  system ;  they  connect  the  cells 
of  Clarke's  column  of  the  same  side  with  the  cerebellum.  In  the 
bulb,  the  system  divides ;  the  greater  number  of  fibres  pass  to  the 
vermis  by  the  inferior  cerebellar  peduncle,  while  a  smaller  number 
run  up  farther,  and  then  return  to  the  vermis  by  the  superior 
cerebellar  peduncle.  A  certain  number  of  fibres,  especially  the 
smaller  and  more  centrally  situated  ones,  end  in  grey  matter  in  the 
bulb,  pons,  and  mid-brain. 

(5.)  TroLct  of  Lissaiier,  or  posterior  marginal  zone, — ^This  is  a  small 
tract  of  ascending  fibres  situated  at  the  outer  side  of  the  tip  of  the 
posterior  horn.  These  are  fine  fibres  from  the  posterior  roots ;  they 
subsequently  pass  into  the  posterior  comu. 

Association  fibres  in  the  Spinal  Cord. 

Some  of  the  short  tracts  already  alluded  to  as  demonstrable  in 
the  spinal  cord  are  bundles  of  association  fibres  which  connect 
its  diflFerent  levels  together.  The  main  difficulty  of  investi- 
gating them  by  the  degeneration  method  has  arisen  from  the 
fact  that  they  are  largely  intermingled  with,  and  so  are  hard  to 
distinguish  from,  the  long  tracts  which  connect  brain  and  cord 
together.     In  1853  Pfliiger  stated  that  reflex  irradiation  within  the 
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spinal  cord  always  takes  place  in  an  upward  direction,  but  Sher- 
rington in  his  work  found  many  exceptions  to  this  rule,  and  he 
sought  for  the  paths  which  are  capable  of  carrying  the  impulses 
down  the  cord  by  a  very  ingenious  method.  The  spinal  cord  of  a 
dog  was  completely  divided  across,  and  the  animal  was  kept  alive 
for  a  considerable  time  afterwards;  sufficient  time  was  allowed  to 
elapse  (roughly  about  a  year)  for  all  traces  of  the  degeneration  due 
to  this  lesion  to  have  disappeared.  The  cord  is  then  left,  as  it  were, 
like  a  cleaned  slate,  on  which  once  more  a  new  degeneration  can  be 
written  without  fear  of  confusion  with  a  previous  one.  The  second 
degeneration  produced  by  such  an  operation  as  hemisection  would 
then  affect  the  intra-spinal  fibres  only,  all  the  long  tracts  from  brain 
to  cord  having  been  wiped  out  by  the  first  operation.  The  complete 
topography  of  all  these  fibres,  which  are  very  numerous,  has  not  yet 
been  worked  out.  The  d^enerated  fibres  are  scattered  throughout 
the  white  matter,  but  are  most  numerous  at  the  margins  of  the  cord. 
This  is  especially  true  for  the  longer  fibres,  and  some  of  them  appear 
to  be  very  long  indeed.  In  the  case  of  the  longer  fibres  there  is  no 
evidence  of  decussation;  in  the  case  of  the  shorter  fibres  there  is 
some  evidence  that  they  in  part  cross  to  the  other  side. 

Section  of  tlie  Spinal  Ck>rd. 

Complete  transverse  section  of  the  spinal  cord  leads  to : — 

1.  Loss  of  motion  of  the  parts  supplied  by  the  nerves  below  the 
section  on  both  sides  of  the  body.  The  paralysis  is  not  confined  to 
the  voluntary  muscles,  but  includes  the  muscular  fibres  of  the 
blood-vessels  and  viscera.  Hence  there  is  fall  of  blood-pressure, 
paralysis  of  sphincters,  etc.,  immediately  after  the  operation,  but 
there  is  considerable  recovery  of  involuntary  muscles,  as  they  are 
supplied  by  autonomic  nerves;  any  voluntary  control  over  the 
sphincters  is,  however,  permanently  lost. 

2.  Loss  of  sensation  in  the  same  regions. 

3.  Degeneration,  ascending  and  descending,  on  both  sides  of  the 
cord. 

Complete  transverse  section  of  the  spinal  cord  may  produce 
immediate  death  if  the  operation  is  performed  sufficiently  high  in 
the  cervical  region;  for  the  paralysed  muscles  will  then  include 
those  of  respiration.  The  spinal  cells  from  which  the  phrenic  and 
other  respiratory  nerves  originate  are  then  cut  off  from  the  respir- 
atory centre  in  the  bulb  above  them,  and  the  animal  will  die  of 
asphyxia.  One  sees  the  same  thing  after  severe  injury  to  the  upper 
cervical  cord  in  man,  as  when  he  "  breaks  his  neck." 

Hemiseotion. — If  the  operation  performed  is  not  a  complete  cut- 
ting of  the  spinal  cord  across  transversely,  but  a  cutting  of  half  the 
coid  across,  it  is  termed  hemisection,  or  semi-section.    This  loads  to : — 
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1.  Lobs  of  motioii  of  the  parts  supplied  by  the  nerves  below  tiie 
section  on  the  same  side  of  the  body  as  the  injury. 

2.  Loss  of  sensation  in  the  same  i^ion.  The  loss  of  sensation  is 
not  a  very  prominent  aymptom,  and  is  limited  to  the  sense  of  tactile 
diaorimtnatiou  and  the  muecular  sense.     The  animal  can  still  feel 


sene&tions  of  pain  and  of  heat  and  cold.    This  is  more  fully  explained 
in  Chapter  XLIX. 

3.  D^eneration,  oeoending  and  descending,  largely  confined  to 
the  same  side  of  the  cord  aa  the  injury.  The  most  important  of 
these  are  shown  in  the  accompanying  diagrams  (fig.  405),  the  small 
text  beneatih  which  should  be  carefully  studied. 


CHAPTEE  XLVI 

STKUCTURB  OF  THE  BULB,  PONS,   AND   MID-BRAIN 

Wk  may  study  the  bulb  and  pons  by  examining  first  the  anterioF 
or  ventral,  then  the  posterior  or  dorsal  aspect,  and  last  of  all  the 
interior. 

Anterior  Aspect. 

The  bulb  is  seen  to  be  shaped,  like  an  inverted  truncated 
cone,  larger  than  the  spinal  cord,  and  enlarging  as  it  goes  up  until 
it  terminates  in  the  still  larger  pons  (fig.  406,  p).  In  the  middle  line 
is  a  groove,  which  is  a  continuation  upwards  of  the  anterior  median 
fissure  of  the  spinal  cord;  the  columns  of  the  bulb  are,  speaking 
roughly,  continuations  upwards  of  those  of  the  cord,  but  there  is  a 
considerable  rearrangement  of  the  fibres  in  each.  Thus  the  prominent 
columns  in  the  middle  line,  called  the  pyramids  (a  a),  are  composed 
of  the  pyramidal  fibres,  which  in  the  spinal  cord  are  situated  princi- 
pally in  the  lateral  columns  of  the  opposite  side  (crossed  pyramidal 
tracts).  The  decussation  or  crossing  of  the  pyramids  (h)  occurs  at 
their  lower  part:  a  small  collection  of  the  pyramidal  fibres  is, 
however,  continued  down  the  cord  in  the  anterior  column  of  the  same 
side  of  the  cord  (direct  pyramidal  tract):  these  cross  at  different 
levels  lower  down  in  the  cord. 

On  the  outer  side  of  each  pyramid  is  an  oval  prominence  (c  c), 
which  is  not  represented  in  the  spinal  cord  at  all.  These  are  called 
the  olvoary  bodies  or  olives;  they  consist  of  white  matter  outside, 
with  grey  and  white  matter  in  their  interior. 

The  rest'^orm  bodies  at  the  sides  (d  d)  are  the  continuation  upwards 
of  those  fibres  from  cord  and  bulb  which  enter  the  cerebellum,  and 
the  upper  part  of  each  restiform  body  is  called  the  inferior  peduncle 
of  the  cerebellum. 

Posterior  Aspect. 

Fig.  407  shows  a  surface  view  of  the  back  of  the  bulb,  pons,  and 
mid-brain.     Again  we  recognise  some  of  the  parts  of  the  spinal  cord 

(Ml 
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continued  upwaxda,  thongh  generally  with  new  names,  and  f^ain  we 
Bee  certain  new  Btnictores. 

The  posterior  median  fissure  is  continued  upwards,  and  on  each 
side  of  it  is  the  prolongation  upwards  of  the  posterior  column  of 


lo.  tor.— DotttI  or  poatufor  ratftc* 
oT  tlifl  poiift  VatoIII,  corpon  qnAd- 
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»,»,  roots  or  UieHrtta  pale  or  mma.  nam*. 

the  cord.     The  column  of  Goll  Ib  now  called  the  Funicidue  gracilis, 
and  the  column  of  Burdach  the  ^niculvs  cuneatut. 

The  two  funiculi  gracilee  lie  at  first  aide  by  side,  but  soon 
diverge  and  form  the  two  lower  boundaries  of  a  diamond-shaped  space 
called  the  fioor  of  the  fourth  ventricle;  this  is  made  of  grey  matter; 
the  central  canal  of  the  cord  gets  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  dorsal 
surface  of  the  bulb,  till  at  last  it  opens  out  on  the  back  of  the  bulb, 
and  its  surrounding  grey  matter  is  spread  out  to  form  the  floor  of 
the  fourth  ventricle.  The  two  upper  boundaries  of  the  diamond-shaped 
space  are  made  by  the  superior  peduncles  of  the  cerebellum,  wluch 
contain  fibres  going  up  through  the  mid-brain  to  the  cerebrum. 
Tha  middle  peduncles  of  the  cerebellum  are  made  up  of  fibres  running 
towards  each  cerebellar  hemisphere  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  pons. 
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fiunning  down  the  centre  of  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle  is 
a  shallow  groove;  on  each  side  of  this  is  a  rounded  longitudinal 
eminence  called  the  eminentia  teres ;  running  across  the  middle  of 
the  floor  are  a  number  of  fibres  (the  etrioe  acovsticoe),  which  join  the 
auditory  nerve. 

In  the  upper  part  of  the  diagram,  the  mid-brain,  with  the  corpora 
quadrigemina  (a  a,  h  h),  is  shown.  Here  there  is  once  more  a  canal 
which  penetrates  the  substance  of  the  mid-brain,  and  is  called  the 
aqueduct  of  Sylvius,  or  the  iter  a  tertio  ad  quartum  ventriciUum ;  it 
leads,  as  its  name  indicates,  from  the  third  to  the  fourth  ventricle. 

The  Internal  Structure  of  tlie  Bulb,  Pons,  and  Mid-Brain. 

The  structure  of  the  interior  of  these  parts  is  complex,  and  the 
complexity  arises  from  the  circumstsmce  that  here  we  have  to  deal 
not  only  with  parts  running  upwards  from  cord  to  brain,  or  down 
from  brain  to  cord,  but  also  with  a  considerable  amount  of  grey 
matter  in  which  some  of  the  white  tracts  terminate,  or  from  which 
new  tracts  issua  The  most  important  stretch  of  grey  matter  is  that 
which  appears  on  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  and  which  is 
continued  upwards  around  the  Sylvian  aqueduct,  and  downwards 
into  the  spinal  cord ;  here  are  situated  groups  of  nerve-cells,  which 
are  spoken  of  as  centres,  or  nuclei  The  most  important  of  these  are 
those  which  are  connected  with  the  cranial  nerves.  There  are 
twelve  pairs  of  cranial  nerves,  and  of  these  the  last  ten  pairs  originate 
from  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle  or  the  neighbouring  grey 
matter. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  cranial  nerves : — 

1.  OlfadoTy, — ^This  is  the  nerve  of  smelL 

2.  Opti^ — ^This  is  the  nerve  of  sight. 

These  three  nerves  supply  the  muscles  of  the 

eyebaJL 

5.  TrigeminaX, — ^This  is  the  great  sensory  nerve  of  the  face  and 
head.  Its  smaller  motor  division  supplies  the  muscles  of  mastication 
and  a  few  other  muscles  also. 

7.  Facial, — This  is  mainly  the  motor  nerve  of  the  face  muscles. 

8.  Auditory, — ^This  is  divided  into  two  parts,  one  of  which,  called 
the  cochlear  nerve,  is  the  true  nerve  of  hearing,  and  is  distributed  to 
the  cochlea  of  the  internal  ear ;  the  other  division,  called  the  vestilndar 
nerve,  is  distributed  to  the  vestibule  and  semicircular  canals  of  the 
internal  ear. 

9.  Glosso-pharyngeal, — ^This  is  a  mixed  nerve ;  its  motor  fibres  pass 
to  certain  of  the  pharyngeal  muscles ;  its  sensory  fibres  are  mainly 
concerned  in  the  sense  of  taste. 


4.  TrodUear 
6.  Abdueene 
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10.  Vagus  or  pneumogastric, — This  is  a  nerve  with  varied  efferent 
and  afferent  functions;  its  branches  pass  to  pharynx,  larynx, 
(Bsophagus,  stomach,  lungs,  heart,  intestines,  liver  and  spleeiz. 
These  functions  we  have  already  studied  in  connection  with  those 
organs. 

11.  Spinal  accessory. — ^The  internal  branch  of  this  nerve  blends 
with  the  vagus,  and  its  larger  external  division  supplies  the  trapezius 
and  the  stemo-mastoid  muscles. 

12.  Hypoglossal, — ^This  is  the  motor  nerve  to  the  tongue  muscles. 
A  mere  enumeration  of  the  nerves  connected  to  the  bulb  shows 

how  supremely  importsmt  this  small  area  of  the  brain  is  for  carrying 
on  the  organic  functions  of  lifa  It  contains  centres  which  r^ulate 
deglutition,  vomiting,  the  secretion  of  saliva,  etc.,  respiration,  the 
heart's  movements,  and  the  vaso-motor  nerves. 

When  we  further  consider  that  the  various  centres  are  connected 
by  groups  of  association  fibres,  we  at  once  realise  the  reason  for 
the  complexity  of  the  structures  where  all  this  busy  traffic  takes 
place. 

In  the  enumeration  of  the  cranial  nerves,  it  will  be  noticed  that 
many  of  them  are  either  wholly  motor  or  wholly  sensory,  and  that 
some  of  them,  like  the  spinal  nerves,  have  a  double  function.  The 
motor  nerve  fibres  start  as  axons  from  the  groups  of  nerve-cells  in 
the  grey  matter  of  this  region,  just  as  the  motor  fibres  in  the  spinal 
nerves  originate  from  the  cells  of  the  spinal  grey  matter.  There  is 
a  corresponding  resemblance  in  the  origin  of  the  sensory  fibres  of 
the  cranial  and  spinal  nerves.  In  the  latter,  it  will  be  remembered, 
they  originate  as  outgrowths  from  the  cells  of  the  spinal  ganglia,  one 
branch  growing  to  the  periphery,  and  the  other  to  the  spinal  cord, 
where  it  terminates  after  a  more  or  less  extended  course  by  forming 
synapses  with  the  cells  of  the  grey  matter.  In  the  sensory  cranial 
nerves  the  fibres  have  a  corresponding  origin  in  peripheral  ganglia, 
and  those  branches  which  grow  towards  the  bulb  terminate  by  arboris- 
ing around  special  groups  of  cells  spoken  of  as  the  sensory  nuclei. 

The  following  diagram  (fig.  408)  roughly  indicates  the  position 
of  these  nuclei ;  the  motor  nuclei  are  coloured  blue,  and  the  sensory 
red.  It  must,  however,  be  clearly  recognised  that  while  the  motor 
nuclei  are  true  centres  of  origin,  the  so^^alled  sensory  nuclei  are 
groups  of  cells  around  which  the  entering  sensory  fibres  arborise ;  these 
cells  do  not  give  origin  to  the  axons  of  the  sensory  nerves.  After  we 
have  studied  the  internal  structure  of  the  bulb  we  shall  be  able  to 
return  once  more  to  the  cranial  nerves,  in  order  that  we  consider  their 
origin  and  function  in  greater  detail 

But  this  diagram  will  give  a  general  idea  of  the  positions  of  the 
nuclei  We  see  that  the  so-called  sensory  nuclei  (coloured  red) 
are  in   the  minority;  they  comprise  the  sensory  nucleus  of  the 
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fifth  nerve  with  its  long  descending  root,  the  nuclei  of  the  eighth 
nerve  (only  one  of  which,  Ylllm.,  is  seen  in  the  diagram),  and  the 
glosso-pharTngeal  and  vagal  portions  of  a  long  strand  of  nerve-cells 


3rd,  ¥§ntrlcle 


C.G. 


S/r.  A 


Latera/  column 
Funiculus  cuneatua 

Funiculus  gracilis 


Fig.  408.— Diagram  to  show  the  position  of  the  nadei  of  the  cimnial  nerves  (after  Sherrington).  The 
medulla  and  pons  are  viewed  from  the  donal  aspect,  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum  having  been  cut 
awaj.  The  nuclei  fsensory  coloured  red,  and  motor  blue)  are  represented  as  being  seen  through 
transparent  material.  C.Q.  a.,  anterior  corpus  quadrigeminum ;  C.Q.  p.,  posterior  corpus  quadri- 
gemUium ;  G.G.,  corpus  geniculatum ;  v.v,,  value  of  Vieussens ;  I.e.,  locus  coeruleus ;  e,t.,  eminentia 
tens ;  ttr.  A.,  stris  acousticte.  S.P^  H.P.,  and  I.P.,  superior  middle  and  Inferior  cerebellar 
peduncles  respectively  cut  through.  The  numerals  III.  to  XII.  indicate  the  nuclei  of  the  respec- 
tive cranial  nerves,  all  shown  on  the  leftside  except  the  acoessory-vago-glosso-pharynmal  IX.,  X.,  XL, 
which  to  avoid  oonftislon  is  placed  on  the  right  side.  Vm.  is  the  motor  nucleus  of  the  flfth  nerve ; 
Yd,,  the  sensory  nucleus  of  the  same  nerve  with  its  long  descending  root;  Vlllm.,  the  median 
nucleus  of  the  auditory  nerve ;  N.D.  Nucleus  of  Delters ;  n.  amb,  nucleus  amblguus.  The  position 
of  the  descending  root  of  the  idnth  and  tenth  (fuciculus  solitarlus)  is  also  indicated  (/,  t.). 

called  the  combined  nucleus  of  the  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  nerves. 
The  remaining  nuclei  (coloured  blue)  are  efiferent,  and  maj  be 
principally  arranged  into  two  groups :— (1)  the  nuclei  of  the  third, 
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fourth,  aixth,  and  twelfth  nerves,  which  are  close  to  the  middle  line ; 
and  (2)  the  motor  nucleus  of  the  fifth,  the  uucleuB  of  the  seventh,  and 
the  nucleus  ambiguus  (motor  nucleus  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  nerves) 
which  form  a  line  more  lateral  in  position. 

It  should  be  added  that,  except  a  portion  of  the  optic  nerve  fibres, 
a  tew  fibres  of  the  third,  and  the  whole  of  the  fourth  nerves,  none 
of  the  ilbres  of  the  cranial  nerves  cross  to  the  opposite  side. 

The  first  two  pairs  of  cranial  nerves,  the  oliactory  and  the  optic, 
will  be  studied  in  connection  with  smell  and  vision  later  on. 


Fio.  toe.— l^ignmmkUc  lepifiHotatlon  ordonil  upect  of  msdulU,  pom,  ud  mld'bnli. 

We  can  now  pass  to  the  consideration  of  transverse  sections  of 
this  part  of  the  central  nervous  system.  We  will  limit  ourselves  to 
seven,  the  level  of  which  is  indicated  in  the  above  di^;ram  (fig.  409). 
The  cerebellum  has  been  bisected  into  two  halves  and  turned  out- 
wards, its  upper  peduncles  having  been  cut  through  to  render  the 
parts  more  evident.  The  position  of  our  seven  sectionB  is  indicated 
by  the  transverse  lines  numbered  1  to  7. 

First  section  (fig.  410). — This  is  taken  at  the  lowest  level  of  the 
bulb,  through  the  region  of  the  decussation  of  the  pyramids.  The 
similarity  to  the  cervical  cord  will  be  at  once  reot^nised;  the 
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passage  of  the  pTrsmidal  fibres  (P)  from  the  anterior  part  of  the 

bulb  to  the  croesed  pyramidal  tract  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  cord 

cuts  off  the  tip  of  anterior  horn  (A), 

which  in  secbionB  higher  up  appears  as 

an  isolated  mass  of  gnj  matter,  called 

the  UUtral  nudeua  (&g.  411,  nl).    The 

y  formed  by  the  two  posterior  horns 

is  opened   out,    and    thus    the   grey 

matter  with  the  central  canal  is  brought  *- 

nearer  to  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  bulb ; 

the   tip   of   the  comu   swells   out  to 

form   the  substantia  gelatinosa  of  So-  ^ 

lando  (R),  which  causes  a  prominence 

on  the  surface  called  the  tvherds  of 

Rolando ;   Cr  and   C   are  the  funiculi     fi<i.  4to.— swtioD  umugh  tbs  buib  it 

gracilis  and  eunaatus  respectively,  the       py«mid^'.  o,  mSicuu.'i'^Ji^ii?'™' 

continuations  upwards  of  the  columns       J^BM^°™SM»uon"'oi^i»innm^ 

of  Qoll  and  Burdach.  UBrfich;  r,  ■ut>UDtii  guiittnoM  of 

RoUndo,  conUnafttJoti  of  p«l4rior  born 
Many  of  the  fibres  of  the  pyramidal  tract  or  iplul  turd ;  L,  conUauntlan  of  Ut- 

termiiuite  id  the  mid^brain  luid  pons,  hence  'J'tS°'""'iLri'™5f '  *■"""*'"?' J""^ 
this  tract  ii  reduced   in   sii;e  when  it  reaches  ^,  Aifot  Ui'e   grey  "avWr  bj  'oi 

the  bulb.      The  pTraraidal  fibres  on  their  long  pynicldK)  nbna  l',  nhlch  tn  cnailni; 

jOurneT    give    oif    collaterals    to    the     cortex  from  Ihe  pymnlit  df  th>  mednllilolho 

cerebri,   the  basal  puiglia  of  the  cerebrum,         ^^p^iH^ii,  ^th^^^      ™'' 
ihe   substantia  nif^ra   of   the   mid-brain,   the  (After  L.  CUrks.) 

nuclei  pontis  of  the  pons,  and  lower  dovD  in 

the  cord  to  the  base  of  its  posterior  bom.  They,  however,  do  not  giye  off  col- 
lateral)  to  the  motor  nuck'i  of  the  craQia]  nerves  on  their  passa^  through  the  bulb 
(Schiifer).     The  onlj  collaterals  given  off  in  this  r^on  are  a  few  to  the  olivary  nuclei. 

Seoond  section  (fig.  411). — This  is  taken  through  the  upper 
part  of  the  decussation.  Beginning  in  the  middle  line  at  the  top  of 
the  diagram,  we  see  first  the  posterior  median  fissure  (p.m/,),  below 
which  is  the  grey  matter  enclosing  the  central  canal  (cc),  and  con- 
taining the  nuclei  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  nerves ;  the  funiculus 
gracilis  (f.g.)  comes  next,  and  then  the  funiculus  cuneatus  (f.c) ;  these 
two  funiculi  have  now  grey  matter  in  their  interior:  these  masses 
of  grey  matter  are  called  respectively  nuclem  gracilis  (n.g.)  and 
nuclmu  mneatus  (n.c) ;  the  fibres  which  have  ascended  the  posterior 
columns  of  the  cord  terminate  by  arborising  around  the  cell^  of  this 
grey  matter ;  the  fibres  from  the  lower  part  of  the  body  end  in  the 
nucleua  gracilis,  and  those  from  the  upper  part  of  the  body  in  the 
nucleus  cuneatus.  These  nuclei  form  a  most  important  position  of 
relay  in  the  course  of  the  afferent  fibres  from  cord  to  brain.  The 
new  fibres  (the  second  relay  of  the  sensory  spinal  path)  arising  from 
the  cells  of  these  nuclei  pass  in  a  number  of  different  directions,  and 
break  up  the  rest  of  the  grey  matter  into  what  is  called  the/omiafto 
rtticularis  if.r.) 
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The  nadeus  graoilia  and  nucleus  cundaius  are  often  Bpoken  of  aa 
the  poatsrior  column  nuclei ;  they  do  oot  receive  all  the  ascending 
branohee  of  the  posterior  root  fibres,  for  a  number  of  theee  branches 
have  already  entered  the  grey  matter  and  arborised  amongst  its  cells 
in  the  spinal  cord  itself.  The  cells  of  the  posterior  column  nuclei 
are  of  moderate  size,  and  their  axons  pass  oa  internal  arcuate  jthra 
into  the  reticular  formation  between  ^e  two  olivary  bodies,  which 
is  known  as  the  inter-olivary  layer.  They  cross  the  median  raphe 
dorsal  to  the  pyramids,  and  then  turn  upwards  towards  the  upper 


ria.  411 — Tnunna  •Kllon  of  tlia  msdalU  oUoi^U  In  ttuingloB  of  UManparJocdacaautkiD.  0.11/., 
AnteikpT  msdiui  flimn;  J.a^.  rnDpflTfleUl  ktcdaU  flbna;  py.,  pjrrunld;  h.o.i'.,  nocJal  of  v^otU 
Bbiw;  f.d^,  deep  ftrcait«  QtoW  Hcomlng  topuflcUl^  o,  0',  lowar  and  of  ollruy  dqcIbda;  n.f., 
nndgoi  tnUnlli:  S.T.,  fbnnatlo  nttcnliits ;  /.a>,  ucDiita  Bbna  pnKMdlng  frum  Uia  hrmtSio 
nUculuiai  g,  labituiUii  galitiooH  of  lloluida;  d.l'.,  datcmdiDg  mot  of  fifth  Btm;  f.c, 
fonlcnlus  canutai ;  n.c,  naolgoi  cunfiatOH ;  n.t.\  Bxtflmtl  CDDHta  Dudetu ;  %.g.,  badMi4 
RnciLIi;  S-S',  ftinii^aliu  Rnclik;  v.nj.,  po«t«rior  nwdlui  OuBn;  tc,  c^ntnJ  cuul  aiimiiiid«d 
bjr  gnj  matttr,  In  wblcb  in  n.XI.,  aticlmii  of  Ui«  elavontti  knd  n.^//.,  nncltaB  of  tlu  tmlfth 
aim;  i.d.,iDperlor  decuiutlon  (dtcauation  ofBIlat).    CVodlflad  frcimSctitrmlba.) 

parts  of  the  brain,  and  so  constitute  what  is  known  as  ihafiUet.  In 
the  higher  parte  of  the  bulb  and  pons,  this  tract  is  reinforced  by 
fibres  from  the  cells  of  the  sensory  nuclei  of  the  cranial  nerves. 
The  fiUet  becomes  a  longitudinal  bundle,  which  passes  upwards  to 
the  optic  thalamus,  which  forms  the  next  cell-station  on  the  path  of 
the  Bensory  impulses  to  the  cortex. 

Other  points  to  be  noticed  in  the  section  are  the  substantia 
gelatiuosa  of  Bolando  (g)  (representing  the  tip  of  the  posterior  oomu 
of  the  cord),  now  separated  from  the  surface  by  the  descending  root 
of  the  fifth  nerve  {d.V.)-,  the  lateral  nucleus  (n./.)  (remains  of  the 
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anterior  comu  of  the  cord) ;  the  lower  part  of  the  grey  matter  of  the 
olivary  body  (o,  o'),  and  moat  anteriorly  ths  pyramid  (py). 

Third  seotion. — This  (fig.  412)  ia  taken  at  about  the  middle  of 
the  olivary  body,  and  passes  also  through  the  lower  part  of  the  floor 
of  the  fourth  ventricla  The  central  canal  has  now  opened  out  into 
the  fourth  ventricle,  and  the  grey  matter  on  its  floor  contains  the 
nuclei  of  the  twelfth  and  tenth  narvde ;  bundles  of  the  fibres  of  these 
nerves  course  through  the  substance  of  the  bulb,  leaving  it  at  the 
places  indicated  in  the  dif^ram. 


Fio.  411.— SacUoD  or  tlM  iHdDlli  oUongiU  >t  mbont  tha  mlddl*  ot  th*  ollrnr  body.  y.I.i 
nudUo  Bmdi*;  n.ar..  onclnu  ucantiii;  p,  pynmld;  XII.,  birndla  of  taTpoglinul  son 
bom  tha  iiirfua ;  it  h.  It  Is  Mm  omnliig  batwMn  tha  pynmld  Had  tha  ollvii?  naclai 
-^ • •-  — -—         ■    — -• —  •-- — ■J,;  a.,  ircdiU  Bbi  -         ■     -  - 


_„.. „.. .  ,.,  paT^f  nperflcli 

tngfnntTifltnVii  ffirmrii,  cblafl]'  by  Arcuata  flCpiaA,  Anpo^clfel  ■udda^;  n.e.,  nudauK  cuDMtoa ;  n^i;.. 
uoclMU  gndlla:  l,  ■tUchmsnC  of  the  llgnli;  /.i.,  tunlculoi  lolltuliii;  n.AT.,  n.X.\  two  puts  ot 
tiM  ngoi  nnclaoi;  n.XII.,  hypoglouu  nnclaui;  n.I.,  nadaai  of  tha  funlcolni  tana;  n.ini., 
dubIiiu  SDiblgDiui  r.,  npha;  A.,  oontiBiiitlciii  of  tha  utarior  column  of  coid;  if,  a",  ■cauoTT 
0IITU7  nncleoi;  p.o.t.,  prdaocaloi  dIItb.    (ModlSad  from  BcbwilU.) 

The  nuoleofl  gracilis  and  nucleus  cuneatua  are  pushed  into  a  more 
lateral  position,  and  higher  up  are  replaced  by  amall  masses  of  grey 
matter  mingled  with  nerve-fibres  (nudeui  posterior) ;  the  resl'^mrm 
body  (C.r.)  now  forma  a  well-marked  prominence,  and  the  olivary 
body  is  well  seen  with  its  dentate  nucleus ;  from  the  open  mouth  of 
this  corrugated  layer  of  grey  matter  a  large  number  of  fibres  issue, 
and  passing  through  the  raphe,  course  as  internal  arcuate  fibres  to 
the  opposite  restiform  body,  and  thus  to  the  cerebellum ;  some  pass 
to  the  restiform  body  of  the  same  side;  the  continuation  of  the 
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direct  cerebellar  tract  of  the  cord  also  passes  into  the  restiform  body. 
Its  fibres  terminate  bj  arborisations  round  Purkinje's  cells  in  the 
vermis  of  the  cerebellum.  The  continuation  of  the  tract  of  Gowers 
lies  just  dorsal  to  the  olivary  body.  The  /unictdus  solUarius  and 
nudevA  ambiguus,  also  seen  in  this  section,  will  be  considered  in 
our  account  of  the  origin  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  cranial  nerves. 

Fourth  section  (fig.  413). — This  is  taken  through  the  middle  of 
the  pons,  and  shows  much  the  same  kind  of  arrangement  as  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  bulb.  The  general  appearance  of  the  section  is, 
however,  modified  by  a  number  of  transversely  coursing  bundles  of 


Fio.  418.  —Section  acrou  the  pons,  abont  the  middle  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  py,  Pyramidal  bundles : 
jEK).,  transverse  fibres  passing  po.  behind,  and po.,  in  front  of  py ;  r.,  raphe ;  o.s.,  superior  olive: 
a,V.t  bundles  of  motor  root  of  V.  nerve  enclosed  in  a  prolongation  of  the  substance  of  Rolando;  (, 
trapezium ;  F/.,  the  sixth  nen'e,  n.F/.,  its  nucleus ;  VJL,  facial  nen-e;  Vll.a,,  intermediate  por- 
tion,  n.VII.,  its  nucleus;  VIIL,  auditory  nerve ;  n.VIIL,  Deiters'  nucleus,  formerly  called  the 
lateral  nucleus  of  the  aud itory.    (After  Quain.) 

fibres,  most  of  which  are  passing  to  the  cerebellar  hemispheres  and 
form  the  middle  cerebellar  peduncles.  Intermingled  with  these  is  a 
considerable  amount  of  grey  matter  (nuclei  pontis). 

From  the  cells  of  the  nuclei  pontis,  the  fibres  of  the  middle 
peduncle  take  origin,  and  many  fibres  and  collaterals  of  the  pyramidal 
tract  arborise  around  them.  The  continuation  of  the  pyramids  (py)  is 
imbedded  between  these  transverse  bundles.  The  pyramidal  fibres 
which  terminate  in  the  pons  are  situated  postero-laterally,  and  are 
spoken  of  as  cortico-pontine  in  contradistinction  with  those  of  the 
pyramidal  tract  proper  (corticospinal)  which  pass  down  through  the 
bulb  to  the  cord. 

The  pyramidal  bundles  are  separated  from  the  reticular  formation 
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by  deeper  transrerse  fibres,  which  constifcote  what  is  known  as  the 
trapamm  {t).  These  fibres  belong  to  a  difierent  system,  and  form 
part  of  the  oentral  auditory  path ;  some  of  them  connect  the  auditory 
nuclei  of  the  two  sides  together.  The  larger  olivary  nucleus  is  no 
longer  seen,  but  one  or  two  smaU  collections  of  grey  matter  (o.s.)  repre- 
sent  it  and  constitute  the  superior  olivary  nucleus.  These  as  well  as  a 
collection  of  nerve-oells  in  the  trapezium  (nucleus  tuf  Ou  irapvxum) 
are  connected  with  fibres  of  the  trapezium,  while  some  of  their  axons 
pass  into  the  adjacent  lateral  part  of  the  fillet 

The  nudtuA  of  Deiters  {n.  VIIL,  fig.  413)  begins  to  appear  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  bulb,  and  extends  into  the  pons ;  it  lies  near  the 
floor  of  the  ventricle,  a  little  mesial  to  the  restiform  bodv.  The 
nerve-fibres  connected  with  its  cells  pass  towards  the  middle  Hne, 
and  enter  the  posterior  longitudincU  hmdle,  which  is  more  clearly  seen 
in  the  two  next  sections  (fig.  414).  This  bundle  of  fibres  connects 
Deiter's  nucleus,  the  nucleus  of  the  third  and  sixth  nerves,  and  the 
anterior  horn  ceUs  of  the  spinal  cord.  The  fibres  which  pass  into  it 
from  Deiters'  nucleus  bifurcate,  one  branch  passing  upwards  to 
arborise  around  the  cells  mainly  of  the  oculo-motor  nucleus  of  the 
opposite  side ;  the  other  extends  downwards  through  the  bulb  into 
the  cord,  where  they  are  found  in  the  antero-Iateral  descending  tract 
of  each  side.    They  end  by  synapses  around  the  anterior  horn  cells. 

This  bundle  receives  in  addition  to  the  fibres  from  Deiters*  nucleus*  other  fibres 
from  the  sensory  nucleus  of  the  fifth  nerve,  and  from  large  cells  in  the  reticular  for- 
mation of  mid-brain,  pons,  and  bulb. 

The  nerves  which  are  connected  with  the  crey  matter  of  this 
r^on  of  the  pons  are  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eisnth,  as  shown  in  the 
diagram.  The  nuclei  in  connection  with  the  fifth  nerve  are  higher 
up,  where  the  floor  of  the  ventricle  is  again  narrowing.  •  At  last,  in 
the  region  of  the  mid-brain,  we  once  more  get  a  canal  (Sylvian 
aqueduct)  which  corresponds  to  the  central  canal  of  the  spinal  cord. 

FUtb  and  Sixth  sections  are  taken  through  the  mid-brain,  and 
are  drawn  on  a  smaller  scale  than  the  others  we  have  been  examin- 
ing ;  they  represent  the  actual  size  of  the  sections  obtained  from  the 
human  subject 

Near  the  middle  is  the  Sylvian  aquedtcct,  with  its  lining  of  ciliated 
epithelium.  In  the  grey  matter  wtuch  surrounds  it  are  mrge  nerve- 
cells  from  which  the  fourth  nerve,  and  higher  up  the  third  nerve, 
originate ;  the  fibres  of  the  third  nerve  are  seen  issuing  from  those  in 
fig.  414,  6.,  TIL  The  reticular  formation  of  the  pons  is  continued  up 
into  the  mid-brain,  and  is  called  the  tegmentum.  It  is  composed  of 
both  longitudinal  and  transverse  bundles  of  fibres  intermingled  with 
gcej  matter.  Its  transverse  fibres  include  those  of  the  superior 
peduncles  of  the  cerebellum  which  decussate  in  the  middle  line  (fig. 
414,  A,  S.C.P.). 
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Another  important  longitudinal  bundle  in  the  tegmeatum  is  the 
fillet.  This,  we  have  seen,  is  the  longitudinal  continuation  of  the 
internal  arcuate  fibres,  which,  starting  from  the  cells  of  the  posterior 
column  nuclei  of  the  opposite  side,  form  the  second  relay  on  the 
souaory  path;  to  these  fibres  others  ore  added  which  originate  from 


S.D.F.,  iDparkir  e«i*Ml*r ptdDDOls ;  F,  HUM:  III.,  tblid  Mm.  Th* dottad drda In  B  nprwmta 
the  ifttuutn  of  thd  UgmntAl  naolnu.  Id  B  tiw  thisa  dlrlflksi  tjl  tfao  onuto  ftrt  IndlcAtad  on  ooa 
■Id*.  Tht  pynmidkl  flbm  rpyluv  In  tli>  nildd]«,ud  Iha  rKinto.«nbgIl>r  (F.C.)  ud  Umponi- 
DcdplUl  OMati«ll*r  (T.O.C.)  lii  ths  ildia.    (Afln  Schifti.) 

other  masBes  of  grey  matter  in  bulb  and  pons.  In  the  mid-brain  the 
fillet  splits  into  three  bundles,  termed  the  UUerai,  the  upper,  and  the 
metvdfiUet. 

(1)  Ths  lateral  fiU»t  fs  chiefly  formed  bf  fibres  derived  &om  the  Bccessoiy  •udi- 
tor7,  the  Inferior  oUvoiy,  Mid  trtipeiotd  nuclei  of  the  opposite  tide.  Some  of  its 
fibres  termioate  by  Bjnapsea  around  a  new  collectjiin  of  cells  (the  tateral  jUUi 
nuelmu) ;  their  axona  paas  inwards  towards  the  raphe.  The  rest  of  its  fibres  am  be 
traced  to  the  grey  matter  of  the  Inferior  corpora  quadriKemina. 

(2)  Thi  apptr  fillet  consists  of  fibres  which  go  to  the  superior  corpora  quadri- 


n  t€ia,j  continue  the  afferent  impulses  to  the 

The  mesial  fillet  is  the  important  link  in  this  region  between 
the  sensory  ^ntU  nerves  and  the  part  of  the  brain  which  is  the  seat 
of  those  processes  we  call  sensations.  But  most  of  the  fibres  which 
continue  the  sensory  path  of  the  cranial  nerves  form  another  less 
well-definod  tract  (the  central  tract  of  the  umsory  cranial  nervet)  which 
lies  dorsal  to  the  fillet,  but  terminates  like  it  in  the  subthalamic 
regioB  and  optic  thalamus,  whence  a  new  relay  carries  on  the 
impulses  to  the  cortex. 

Ventral  to  the  tegmentum  is  a  layer  of  grey  matter,  of  which 
the  cells  are  deeply  pigmented;  hence  it  is  called  the  »ui$tantia 
nigra  (S.N.).  This  receives  many  collaterals  from  the  pyramidal 
bundles. 

The  white  matter  on  the  ventral  side  of  this  is  known  as  the 
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crusta  (Cr)  or  pes.  It  is  here  that  the  pyramidal  bundles  are  situated ; 
these  occupy  its  middle  three-fifths  (Py).  The  mesial  fifth  is  occupied 
by  fibres  passing  from  the  frontal  region  of  the  cerebrum  to  the  pons, 
and  thence  to  the  cerebellum ;  hence  they  are  callQdfrontO'cerd>ellar 
fibres.  The  fibres  occupying  the  lateral  fifth  are  usually  spoken  of 
as  temparo-occipital  cerebellar  fibres,  but  there  is  no  certainty  as  yet 
r^arding  their  origin  or  functions. 

The  corpora  ^mdrigemma  are  formed  mainly  of  grey  matter; 
from  each  superior  corpus  a  bundle  of  white  fibres  passes  upwards 
and  forwards  to  the  geniculate  bodies,  eventually  joining  the  optic 
tract  of  the  same  sida  The  white  layer  on  the  surface  of  the  grey 
matter  of  the  C.  quadrigemina  is  derived  from  the  optic  tract ;  these 
fibres  come  from  the  retina,  and  terminate  by  arborising  around  the 
cells  of  the  grey  matter  of  the  C.  quadrigemina. 

The  cells  of  the  grey  matter  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina  differ 
greatly  in  form  and  size ;  the  destination  of  their  axons  is  not  pre- 
cisely known,  but  some  pass  ventralwards,  cross  at  the  raphe,  and 
constitute  the  fourUain  decussation  of  Meynert ;  after  decussation 
they  form  the  main  mass  of  the  ventral  lonffi- 
ivdinal  bundle ;  this  gives  off  collaterals  to  the  y^  \  S.  N . 
nuclei  of  the  three  nerves  that  supply  the  eye 
muscles,  and  then  runs  ventro-laterally  to  the 
posterior  longitudinal  bundle,  with  which  its 
fibres   ultimately   mix    in    the   antero-lateral 

descending  tract  of  the  spinal  cord.  p^^  4i5.-section  through 

Seventli  seotion. — This    is    through    the       cma  of  cerebrum,    cr, 

T^»  J  *  j/i_»i_i*  crusta;    8.N.,   subatantia 

CrUS.      It  IS  made  up  of  CrVSta  (which  contains         nigra;  T,  tegmentum. 

the  motor  fibres),  tegmentum  (which  contains 

the  sensory  fibres,  especially  the  bundle  called  the  mesial  fillet),  and 

the  substantia  nigra,  the  grey  matter  which  separates  them. 

Origins  and  Functions  of  the  Cranial  Nerves. 

Having  now  studied  the  internal  construction  of  these  parts,  we 
can  take  up  more  fully  the  origins  and  functions  of  the  cranial  nerves 
which  originate  there.  The  olfactory  nerve  is  connected  to  the 
cerebrum,  and  will  be  considered  with  the  sense  of  smelL  The 
optic  nerve  will  be  studied  with  vision,  though  it  is,  as  we  have  seen, 
immediately  connected  with  the  mid-brain. 

The  third,  fourth,  and  sixth  nerves  supply  the  muscles  of  the  eye. 
Graskell  discovered  among  the  rootlets  of  the  third  and  fourth  nerves 
the  vestiges  of  a  degenerated  and  functionless  ganglion,  which  indicates 
the  previous  existence  of  a  separate  sensory  root.  Sherrington  has 
shown  that  in  these  three  nerves  sensory  fibres  are  present  wnich  are 
connected  to  the  sensorial  nerve  endings  (muscle-spindles). 

The  third  nerve  (motor  oculi)  arises  in  a  group  of  nerve-cells  in 

2  U 
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the  grey  matter  on  the  side  of  the  Sylvian  aqueduct  underneath  the 
superior  corpus  quadrigeminum,  and  close  to  the  middle  Una  The 
anterior  part  of  this  nucleus  is  composed  of  small  cells  from  which 
small  nerve-fibres  originate  for  the  ciliary  muscle  and  sphincter  of 
the  iris  (intrinsic  muscles  of  the  eyeball).  These  fibres  correspond 
to  the  visceral  fibres  of  a  spinal  nerve,  and,  like  them,  have  a  cell 
station,  namely,  in  the  ciliary  ganglion.  The  posterior  part  of  the 
nucleus  is  composed  of  larger  cells,  and  these  give  rise  to  larger 
fibres  which  supply  the  following  extrinsic  eye-muscles: — superior 
rectus,  inferior  rectus,  internal  rectus,  inferior  oblique  and  levator 
palpebrffi. 

The  fourth  nerve  (trochlear)  takes  origin  from  the  grey  matter 
immediately  below  the  centre  of  the  third,  but  slightly  more  lateral 
in  position.  It  is  underneath  the  inferior  corpus  quadrigeminum. 
It  supplies  the  superior  oblique  muscle  of  the  opposite  eyeball 

The  sixth  nerve  (ahdticens)  arises  from  a  centre  beneath  the 
eminentia  teres  in  the  upper  part  of  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle 
near  the  middle  line.     It  supplies  the  external  rectus. 

It  is  obviously  necessary  that  the  eye-muscles  should  work 
together  harmoniously,  that  the  two  eyebaUs  should  also  be  moved 
simultaneously  and  in  corresponding  directions,  and  that  such  move- 
ments should  take  place  in  accordance  with  the  necessities  of  vision. 
This  is  provided  for  in  the  shape  of  association  fibres  which  link  the 
centres  of  the  eye-muscles  together.  The  principal  association  tracts 
are  the  posterior  longitudinaJ  bundle,  which  connects  the  nuclei  of 
the  third  and  sixth  nerves,  and  the  ventral  longitudinal  bundle 
which  unites  the  optic  nerves  through  the  intermediation  of  the  cells 
of  the  C.  quadrigemina,  with  the  nuclei  of  all  these  nerves.  It  should 
also  be  remembered  that  all  the  fibres  of  the  fourth,  and  some  of 
those  of  the  third  nerve,  decussate  in  the  middle  line. 

*  The  fifth  nerve  (trigeminal)  is  a  mixed  nerve ;  it  leaves  the  side  of 
the  pons  in  a  smaller  motor,  and  a  larger  sensory  division.  The 
former  supplies  the  muscles  of  mastication,  the  tensors  of  the  palate 
and  tympanum,  the  mylo-hyoid,  and  the  anterior  belly  of  the 
digastric;  the  sensory  division  has  upon  it  a  ganglion  called  the 
Gasserian  ganglion;  it  is  the  great  sensory  nerve  of  the  face  and 
head.  The  motor  fibres  arise  from  the  motor  nucleus  (Vm,  fig.  408), 
which  Ues  at  the  lateral  edge  of  the  upper  part  of  the  floor  of  the 
fourth  ventricle,  but  a  certain  number  of  its  fibres  arise  from  cells 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  mid-brain  and  upper  part  of  the  pons; 
this  long  stretch  of  nerve-cells,  indicated  by  the  long  blue  tail  in  the 
diagram,  is  called  the  accessory  or  superior  motor  nwdeus  of  the  fifth. 
The  sensory  fibres  arise  from  the  cells  of  the  Oasserian  ganglion, 
which  resemble  in  structui*e  those  of  a  spinal  ganglion ;  one  branch 
of  each  passes  to  the  periphery  in  the  skin  of  the  head  and  face,  and 
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the  other  grows  centaralwards ;  on  reaching  the  pons  these  bifurcate, 
the  ascending  branches  arborise  around  the  principal  sensory  nucleus 
of  the  fifth  {Yd,  fig.  408),  which  lies  just  lateral  to  the  motor  nucleus, 
while  the  descending  branches  pass  down  into  the  bulb,  where  they 
form  the  descending  root  of  the  fifth,  and  some  reach  as  far  down 
in  the  spinal  cord  as  the  second  cervical  nerve.  Mingled  with  these 
descending  fibres  are  numerous  nerve-cells,  many  of  which  are  grouped 
in  clusters  (islands  of  Calleja),  and  the  descending  fibres  form  synapses 
around  them.  The  new  axons  arising  from  the  cells  of  the  sensory 
nuclei  pass  upwards  in  three  principal  tracts: — (1)  The  greater 
number  cross  the  raphe  and  join  the  mesial  fillet ;  (2)  some  ascend 
the  fillet  of  the  same  side ;  and  (3)  others  pass  into  a  special  ascending 
bundle  which  lies  near  the  ventricular  floor  (the  central  tract  of  the 
cranial  sensory  nerves). 

The  seventh  nerve  {fadal)  is  the  great  motor  nerve  of  the  face 
muscles.  It  also  supplies  the  platysma,  the  stapedius,  stylo-hyoid, 
and  posterior  belly  of  the  digastric.  When  it  is  paralysed,  the 
muscles  of  the  face  being  all  powerless,  the  countenance  acquires  on 
the  paralysed  side  a  characteristic,  vacant  look,  from  the  absence  of  all 
expression :  the  angle  of  the  mouth  is  lower,  and  the  paralysed  half 
of  the  mouth  looks  longer  than  that  on  the  other  side ;  the  eye  has 
an  unmeaning  stare,  owing  to  the  paralysis  of  the  orbicularis  palpe- 
branun.  All  these  peculiarities  are  exaggerated  when  at  any  time 
the  muscles  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  face  are  made  active  in  any 
expression,  or  in  any  of  their  ordinary  functions.  In  an  attempt  to 
blow  or  whistle,  one  side  of  the  mouth  and  cheeks  acts  properly,  but 
the  other  side  is  motionless,  or  flaps  loosely  at  the  impulse  of  the 
expired  cdr ;  in  trying  to  suck,  one  side  only  of  the  mouth  acts ; 
in  feeding,  on  account  of  paralysis  of  the  buccinator  muscle,  food 
lodges  between  the  cheek  and  gums. 

The  motor  fibres  originate  from  a  nucleus  in  the  ventricular  floor 
below  that  of  tlie  fifth  and  to  the  outer  side  of  that  of  the  sixth 
nerva  As  they  curve  over  the  nucleus  of  the  sixth,  they  give  off  a 
bundle  of  fine  fibres  which  cross  the  raphe,  but  their  destination  is 
unknown.  The  facial  nucleus  receives  collaterals  from  the  sensory 
tracts  in  the  reticular  formation. 

The  seventh  nerve,  however,  is  not  wholly  motor.  The  geniculate 
ganglion  on  it  is  of  spinal  type ;  the  fibres  which  arise  from  it  pass 
centrally  into  the  pars  intermedia  of  Wrisberg,  which  enters  the  pons 
between  the  seventh  and  eighth  nerves ;  these,  like  other  sensory  fibres, 
divide  into  ascending  and  descending  branches ;  the  latter  have  been 
traced  down  to  the  sensory  nucleus  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve. 
The  peripheral  branches  of  the  geniculate  ganglion  cells  pass  into  the 
large  superficial  petrosal  and  chorda  tympani,  the  gustatory  fibres  of 
which  they  probably  furnisL    The  secretory  fibres  of  the  chorda 
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timpani  are  affdreat  fibres  whicb  reach  it  from  the  facial  nuclaua 
via  the  pars  intermedia. 

The  eighth  nerve  {audiiory)  rung  into  the  hinder  margin  of  the 
ponB  by  two  roots.  One  winds  round  the  restifonn  body  dorsal  to 
it,  and  is  known  as  the  donal  or  coehitar  division ;  the  other  passes 
veDtro-mesially  on  the  other  side  of  tJie  restifonn  body,  and  is  known 
as  the  vantral  or  vestibular  division. 

We  will  take  these  two  parts  separately.  The  fibres  of  the 
cochlear  nerve  take  origin  from  the  bipolar  nerve-cells  of  the  spiral 
ganglion  of  the  cochlea;  the  peripheral  axons  ramify  among  the 
hair  cells  of  the  organ  of  Oorti,  and  the  central  axons  pass  towards 
the  pons ;  as  they  enter  they  bifurcate,  and  some  pass  to  and  arborise 


Fid.  lie— Cochlurdlvlilon  of  the  indltoiy  nam.    r,  ItMtirDTni  body;  V,  descending  loot  ofjtha  fifth 
DuclsiiB:  n>;..Ducleuortli«sUtha«ri«;  T/.,  luolng  Bbn'of  al'ith  onvs.    (debate.)'' 

around  a  collection  of  nerve-cells  situated  between  the  two  roots  and 
the  restifonn  body,  called  the  atcessorj/  audiiory  nueUm;  the  remain- 
ing fibres  terminate  similarly  in  a  collectdon  of  cells  in  the  grey  matter 
overlying  the  restiform  body,  and  extending  into  the  ventricular 
floor  in  its  widest  part.  This  is  called  the  ganglion  of  the  root,  and 
the  mass  of  grey  matter  is  termed  the  acoustic  tubercle.  The  auditory 
path  is  continued  by  new  axons  that  arise  from  these  colls.  Those 
from  the  accessory  nucleus  enter  the  trapezium,  and  pass  in  it  partly 
to  the  superior  olive  and  trapezoid  nucleus  of  the  same  side,  but 
mainly  to  the  corresponding  nuclei  of  the  opposite  side ;  some  fibres 
end  here,  others  traverse  the  nuclei,  and  merely  give  off  collaterala  to 
them ;  they  then  turn  upwards  in  the  lateral  fillet,  and  so  reach  the 
inferior  C.  q[uadrigemina.     The  fibres  which  arise  in  the  aconstic 
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tubercle  pass  superfieially  over  the  floor  of  the  ventricle,  forming  the 
stria  acousticee;  having  crossed  the  raphe,  they  join  the  fibres  from  the 
accesBory  nucleus  in  their  course  to  the  superior  olive  and  fillet. 
Here  again,  however,  a  few  fibres  pass  to  the  fillet  of  the  same  side. 

The  vestibular  nerve  arises  from  the  bipolar  cells  of  the  ganglion 
cf  Scarpa,  which  is  situated  in  the  internal  auditory  meatus.  The 
peripheral  axons  ramify  among  the  hair  cells  of  the  epithelium  in  the 
utricle,  saccule,  and  semi-circular  canals.  The  central  axons  enter  a 
collectioii  of  small  nerve-cells  between  the  restiform  body  and  the 
descending  root  of  the  fifth ;  this  is  termed  theprincipal  nudeua ;  hero 
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they  bifurcate ;  the  descending  branches  run  towards  the  lower  part  of 
the  bulb,  and  arborise  around  the  colla  of  the  neighbouring  grey  matter 
(descending  vestibular  nucleus).  The  ascending  branches  pass  upwards 
in  the  restiform  body  to  the  cerebellum,  in  their  course  giving  off  many 
collaterals  which  form  synapses  with  the  large  cells  of  two  nuclei 
near  the  outer  angle  of  the  ventricular  floor,  and  known  as  the 
nuc/nM  <^  Deittrs  and  nucleus  of  Bechtm-ew  respectively.  The  fibres 
which  arise  from  Deiters'  nucleus  pass  into  the  posterior  longitudinal 
bundles  of  both  aides  (see  p.  674) ;  those  which  start  in  Beehtcrew'a 
nttdmu  become  longitudinal,  but  their  destination  is  uncertain. 

The  accompanying  dii^rams  (figs.  416  and  417)  will  serve  to  render 
theae  complex  lelataonabips  cleaier. 
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The  ninth  nerve  (glasso-pharyngeal)  gives  filaments  through  its 
tympanic  branch  (Jacobsen's  nerve)  to  parts  of  the  middle  ear; 
also,  to  the  carotid  plexus,  and  through  the  great  superficial  petrosal 
nerve  to  the  spheno-palatine  (Meckel's)  ganglion.  After  communi- 
cating, either  within  or  without  the  cranium,  with  the  vagus,  it  leaves 
the  cranium,  divides  into  the  two  principal  divisions  indicated  hj 
its. name,  and  supplies  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  posterior  and 
lateral  walls  of  the  upper  part  of  the  pharynx,  the  Eustachian  tube, 
the  arches  of  the  p^date,  the  tonsils  and  their  mucous  membrane, 
and  the  tongue  as  far  forwards  as  the  foramen  ca^um  in  the  middle 
line,  and  to  near  the  tip  at  the  sides  and  inferior  part. 

It  contains  motor  fibres  to  the  stylo-pharyngeus,  the  constrictors 
of  the  pharynx,  and  probably  to  the  levator  palati  and  other  muscles 
of  the  palate,  except  the  tensor,  which  is  supplied  by  the  fifth  nerva 
The  nerve  also  contains  fibres  concerned  in  common  sensation,  and 
the  sense  of  taste,  and  secretory  fibres  for  the  parotid  gland. 

The  cells  from  which  the  motor  fibres  originate  are  situated  in  a 
special  nucleus,  which  is  a  continuation  upwards  of  the  nvdetis 
arribigutLS  (the  chief  motor  nucleus  of  the  tenth  or  vagus  nerve).  The 
sensory  fibres  arise  in  the  fugtUar  and  petrosal  ganglia  from  cells  of 
the  spinal  ganglion  type.  When  the  central  axons  reach  the  bulb 
they  bifurcate  as  usual;  the  descending  branches  pass  down  the 
funictUvs  solitarius  and  terminate  in  synapses  around  the  cells 
scattered  among  its  fibres.  The  ascending  branches  pass  almost 
horizontally  to  arborise  around  the  cells  of  the  principal  nudetu 
(IX.  in  fig.  408).  The  arrangement,  in  fact,  is  very  like  that  of  the 
tenth  nerve  now  to  be  described. 

The  tenth  nerve  {vagus  or  pneumo-gastrie)  has  so  many  and 
important  functions  that  I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  them  here ; 
it  would  mean  rewriting  a  great  deal  of  what  we  have  already  learnt 
in  connection  with  heart,  respiration,  digestion,  etc.  It  is  sufficient 
to  say  that  it  contains  both  efferent  and  afferent  fibres.  The  efferent 
fibres  arise  partly  from  the  upper  part  of  the  combined  nucleus,  which 
lower  down  gives  origin  to  the  spinal  accessory  nerve  (fig.  408,  X.)  but 
mainly  from  the  nucleus  ambiguus,  the  position  of  which  is  shown  in 
fig.  408,  coloured  blue,  and  also  in  transverse  section  in  figs.  412  and 
418.  The  afferent  fibres  originate  from  the  cells  of  the  ganglion  of 
the  trunk  and  of  the  root ;  they  enter  the  bulb  and  bifurcate ;  the 
ascending  branches  are  short  and  arborise  around  the  cells  of  the 
principal  nucleus  (X.  in  fig.  408) ;  the  descending  fibres,  together  with 
similar  ones  derived  from  the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve,  and  pars 
intermedia,  pass  down  in  the  descending  root  of  vagus  and  glosso- 
pharyngeal, which  is  also  known  as  the  funictUiis  sditaritts.  These 
fibres  terminate  by  arborising  around  the  cells  of  the  grey  matter 
that  lies  along  its  mesial  border  (descending  nticleiLS  of  vagus  and 
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gtasso-pharyngeal).  This  approaches  the  middle  line  as  it  descends, 
and  finally  joins  that  of  the  opposite  side  over  the  central  canal 
(commis8ural  nticlevs). 

The  eleventh  nerve  (spinal  accessory)  is  wholly  efTerent :  it  arises 
by  two  distinct  origins — one  from  a  centre  in  the  floor  of  the  fourth 
ventricle,  and  connected  with  the  glosso-pharyngeal-vagus-nucleus ; 
the  other,  from  the  outer  side  of  the  anterior  cornu  of  the  spinal  cord 
as  low  down  as  the  fourth  cervical  nerva  The  fibres  from  the  two 
origins  come  together  at  the  jugular  foramen,  but  separate  again  into 
two  branches,  outer  and  inner.  The  outer,  consisting  of  large 
medullated  fibres  from  the  spinal  origin,  supplies  the  trapezius  and 
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Fio.  418.— The  tenth  And  twelfth  nervee.  pyr,  Pyramid ;  n.XII.t  uucleiu  of  hypoglossal ;  XI I.  ^  fibre  of 
hyj)Cig\ouali  d.n.X.XI.,  combined  nucleus  of  vagus  and  spinal  accessory;  n.amb.,  nucleus 
amUguas;  /.«.,  fasciculus  solitarius,  descending  fibres  of  vagUM  aud  glosso-pha^geal ;  f.s.n..  Its 
nucleus;  X.,  motor  fibre  of  vagus ;  g,  ganglion  cell  In  vagus  trunk  giving  rise  to  a  sensory  fibre; 
d,  K.,  descending  root  of  the  fifth  nerve ;  r,  restiform  body.    (Schiifer.) 


Btemo-mastoid  muscles.  The  inner  branch,  consisting  of  small 
medullated  fibres  from  the  medulla,  supplies  chiefly  viscero-motor 
and  cardio-inhibitory  filaments  to  the  vagus.  The  muscles  of  the 
larynx,  all  of  which  are  supplied  by  branches  of  the  vagus,  derive 
their  motor  nerves  from  the  accessory;  Yrolik  states  that  in  the 
chimpanzee  the  internal  branch  of  the  accessory  does  not  join  the 
vagus  at  all,  but  goes  direct  to  the  larynx.  The  crico-thyroid,  how- 
ever, receives  fibres  which  leave  the  bulb  by  glosso-pharyngeal 
rootlets. 

The  t'welfth  nerve  (hypoglossal)  is  also  entirely  efferent.  It  sup- 
plies the  muscles  of  the  tongue  It  arises  from  a  large  celled  and  long 
nucleus  in  the  bulb,  close  to  the  middle  line  (see  figs  408  and  418). 


CHAPTER  2LVII 

STKOCTORE  OF  THE  CEBEBELLUH 

Trb  cerebellam  is  composed  of  an  elongated  central  portion  or  lobe, 
called  the  vermis  or  vermiform  process,  and  two  hemispheres.  Each 
hemisphere  is  connected  with  its  fellow  by  means  of  the  vermiform 
process. 

The  cerebellum  is  composed  of  white  and  grey  matter,  the  latter 
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being  external,  like  that  of  the  cerebrum,  and  like  it,  infolded,  bo 
that  a  larger  area  may  be  contained  in  a  given  space.  The  convola- 
tious  of  the  grey  matter,  however,  are  arranged  after  a  difTereot 
pattern,  as  shown  in  fig.  419.     The  tree-lilce  arrangement  of  the  white 
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matter  on  section  has  given  rise  to  the  name  arbor  vita.  Bssidea 
the  grey  substance  on  the  surface,  there  are,  in  the  centre  of  the 
white  substance  of  each  hemisphere,  small  masses  of  grey  matter,  the 
largest  of  which,  called  the  corpus  dmiaium  (fig.  420,  e^),  resembloe 
very  closely  the  eorpm  dtntatwm  of  the  olivary  body  in  appearance. 


Pia.  410.— OoIUm  ikatdi  oT*  HctloB  ot  tha  Hnballiun,  ihowtng  Chs  ooniiu  daiUtum.  Tfas  •kUod 
haa  bancantad  IhToagh  tba  laft  latanl  part  oT  ths  poni.  ao  u  to  dlrfda  the  laporloT  padande  and 
MM  M»Aj  thnmgli  tfaa  middle  of  tha  latl  cwaballu'  hamiapbsn.  Th*  oIItut  bodv  hu  aim  bsan 
dirldad  loDgltadtiuUy  ao  u  to  iipoa*  In  laciClun  ICa  mTpvt  Jmlatum.  er,  Cma  carabrl ;  /,  BUet ;  ij, 
Borpon  qnadrtnmlni;  n,  iDparior  peilDDCla  at  the  canballam  divided;  np,  middle  peduncJa  or 
IManJ  piitof  Uia  pan)  VunlU,  with  Hbraa  pnailDg  tnni  It  into  tfaa  wblU  Aim;  a>,  conUDaattm 
of  tha  wbltfl  ateiD  radiating  towarda  the  arbor  vibe  of  tha  talla ;  ed,  corpna  daotatum ;  ■>,  oUrary 
body  with  iCa  coipue  danlatum  ;  p,  pyramid,    (Allan  Thomion.)    1. 

In  a  section  through  the  cerebellar  cortex  the  following  layers 
can  be  seen. 

Underneath  the  pia  mater  is  the  external  layer  of  grey  matter;  it 
is  formed  chiefly  of  fine  nerve-fibres  with  small  nerve-ceUa  scattered 
through  it  Into  its  outer  part,  proceBses  of  pia  mater  pass  verti- 
cally; these  convey  blood-veBsels.  There  are  also  here  numerous 
long  tapering  neuroglia-cells.  The  interTuU  or  granular  layer  of  grey 
matter  is  made  up  of  a  large  number  of  small  nerve-cells  mixed  with 
a  few  larger  ones,  and  some  neuroglia-cells.  Between  the  two  layers 
is  an  incomplete  stratum  of  large  flaak-Bhaped  cells,  called  the  cells 
of  Purhinje.  Each  of  these  gives  off  from  its  base  a  process  which 
becomes  the  axon  of  one  of  the  medullated  fibres  of  the  white  matter ; 
the  neck  of  the  flask  passing  in  the  opposite  direction  breaks  up  into 
dendrites  which  pass  into  the  external  layer  of  grey  matter.  By 
Golgi's  method  (fig.  421)  these  dendrons  have  been  shown  to  spread 
out  Ln  planes  tranaverse  to  the  direction  of  the  lamellsB  of  the  organ. 

Each  cell  of  Purkinje  is  further  invested  by  arborisatioaa  of  two 
sets  of  nerve-fibres.  One  of  these  (originating  from  the  fibres  of  the 
white  matter  which  are  not  continuous  as  axis-cylinders  from  the 
cells  of  Purkinje)  forms  a  basket-work  round  the  dendrons ;  the  other 
(originating  as  axis-cylinder  procesaes  from  the  nerve-ceUs  of  the 
external  layer)  forma  a  felt-work  of  fibrils  round  the  body  of  the 
oell. 

The  cells  of  the  internal  layer  of  grey  matter  are  small ;  thar 
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dendrites  intermingle  with  those  of  neighbouring  cells ;  their  axons 
penetrate  into  the  external  layer,  but  theit  final  destination  is 
uncertain.  Eamifying  among  these  cells  ate  fibres  characterised  hj 
possessing  bunches  of  short  branches  at  intervals  (moss-fibres  of 
Cajal). 

The  peduncles  of  the  oerebeilum  are  three  in  number — superior, 
middle,  and  inferior ;  we  have  ah-eady  had  occasion  to  mention  them 
in  our  study  of  the  bulb,  pons,  and  mid-brain.  The  course  of  the 
fibres  has  been  chiefly  studied  by  the  d^eneration  method. 

The  inferior  peduncle,  or  restiform  body,  is  composed  of  ascending 
fibres  which  pass   into   it  —  (1)   from  the  cerebellar   tracts  of   the 
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same  side,  and  (2)  from  the  olivary  nucleus  of  the  opposite  side; 
(3)  possibly  a  few  fibres  from  the  nucleus  gracilis  and  nucleus 
cuneatus  also  join  it;  and  lastly,  (4)  it  receives  numerous  fibres 
from  the  vestibular  nerve,  or  from  the  nuclei  in  which  it  terminates 
in  the  pons.  The  inferior  peduncle  is  tbua  mainly  a  spino-cere- 
bellar  path,  serving  by  the  cerebellar  tracts  to  unite  the  same 
side  of  the  cord  with  the  vermis,  and  tha  opposite  side  of  the  cord 
with  the  cerebellar  hemisphere  via  the  opposite  olivary  nucleus  and 
reticular  formation  of  the  bulb. 

The  middle  peduncle  is  wholly  fonned  of  fibres  which  originate 
from  the  cells  of  the  nuclei  pontis :  they  pass  from  one  side  of  the 
pons  to  the  opposite  cerebellar  hemisphere.  This  peduncle  is  the 
last  relay  of  the  cerebro-cerebellar  path. 
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7%«  superior  peduncle :  the  axons  of  the  cells  of  Purkinje  mainly 
terminate  in  the  nucleus  dentatus,  and  the  other  subsidiary  masses 
of  grey  matter  situated  in  the  interior  of  the  cerebellum ;  from  the 
cells  of  these  nuclei  a  fresh  relay  of  fibres  issues,  conveying  impulses 
from  the  cerebellum  to  other  parts,  but  mainly  to  the  opposite 
cerebral  hemisphere ;  these  fibres  constitute  the  superior  cerebellar 
peduncla  They  cross  the  middle  line,  give  off  numerous  collaterals 
to  the  red  nucleus  of  the  opposite  side,  and  also  to  the  nucleus  of  the 
opposite  third  nerve.  The  majority  terminate  in  the  optic  thalamus, 
whence  a  fresh  relay  continues  the  impulse  to  the  cerebral  cortex. 
This  therefore  is  the  cerebeUo -cerebral  path. 

After  the  fibres  of  the  superior  peduncle  have  crossed  the  middle 
line,  they  give  off  descending  branches  which  run  towards  the  bulb 
and  cord,  though  whether  they  reach  as  far  down  as  the  spinal  cord 
is  doubtful.  There  is,  however,  a  cerebello-spinal  path  via  the  red 
nucleus  with  which  the  fibres  that  issue  from  the  cerebellum  com- 
municate after  crossing,  for  it  is  from  the  red  nucleus  that  the 
bundle  of  Monakow  arises  which  crosses  the  middle  line  and  is  seen 
in  the  cord  as  the  rubro-spinal  or  prepyramidal  tract ;  it  terminates 
in  the  anterior  horn  of  the  spinal  grey  matter.  The  cerebello-spinal 
path  therefore  exhibits  a  double  crossing;  the  first  is  that  of  the 
superior  peduncle  to  reach  the  opposite  red  nucleus,  and  the  second 
is  that  of  the  bundle  of  Monakow;  in  this  way  the  cerebeUar  hemi- 
sphere is  linked  to  the  same  side  of  the  spinal  cord. 

In  addition  to  all  these  fibres,  the  superior  peduncle  also 
contains  some  fibres  of  the  spino  -  cerebellar  tracts,  which 
after  ascending  the  spinal  cord,  bulb  and  pons  turns  round  and 
coarse  back  along  the  superior  peduncle  into  the  cerebellum; 
these  fibres  are  distributed  mainly  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
vermis. 

The  next  figure  (fig.  422)  shows  the  principal  connections  of  the 
cerebellum  in  a  diagrammatic  way. 

Beginning  at  the  bottom,  we  see  one  of  the  cells  of  a  spinal 
ganglion  (s.o.)  sending  its  peripheral  axon  to  the  skin  (s.) ;  its  central 
axon  enters  the  spinal  cord  and  ascends  its  posterior  column,  to 
terminate  in  the  posterior  column  nuclei  of  the  bulb.  This  is  marked 
"to  Bulb."  This  is  the  first  segment  of  the  sensory  path  to  the 
cerebrum,  but  its  further  course  is  not  shown. 

The  entering  fibre  of  the  posterior  root  gives  off  collaterals  to  the 
spinal  grey  matter ;  some  of  these  pass  to  cells  in  the  posterior  horn 
(p.H.0.),  from  which  a  fresh  relay  carries  on  the  impulse  to  anterior 
horn  cells,  one  of  which  (a.h.c.)  is  seen  sending  its  axon  via  the 
anterior  root,  to  end  in  the  muscular  fibre  M. 

Other  collaterals  terminate  by  synapses  around  the  cells  of 
Clarke's  column  (c.o.).    Two  of  these  cells  are  shown;  this  is  the 
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first  cell-station  on  the  cerebellar  path.  One  of  these  is  represented 
as  giving  origin  to  a  fibre  of  the  direct  cerebellar  tract  (d.c.t.),  which 
enters  the  cerebellum  by  its  inferior  peduncle.  The  other  cell  of 
Clarke's  column  is  shown  giving  origin  to  a  fibre  of  Growers'  tract 
(g.t.)  ;  it  is  represented  as  making  a  sharp  turn  after  having  reached 
its  highest  point,  and  enters  the  cerebellum  by  its  superior  peduncle ; 
both  of  these  spino-cerebellar  tracts  (coloured  blue  in  the  diagram) 
terminate  in  the  cortex  of  the  vermis ;  but  only  a  small  proportion 
of  their  fibres  take  the  roundabout  path  by  the  superior  peduncle 
(see  p.  658). 

Coming  next  to  the  middle  peduncle,  we  see  one  of  its  fibres 
(m.p.)  arising  from  a  cell  of  the  nucleus  pontis,  and  crossing  the 
middle  line  to  terminate  in  the  cortex  of  the  opposite  cerebellar 
hemisphere ;  entering  the  nucleus  pontis,  we  see  one  of  the  cortico- 
pontine fibres  from  the  cerebrum  The  arrows  indicate  that  this  is 
the  path  (coloured  red  in  diagram)  by  which  impulses  reach  the 
cerebellum  from  the  cortex  of  the  cerebrum.  The  fibres  from  the 
cerebrum  to  the  nucleus  pontis  come  in  large  measure  from 
the  frontal  lobe  (see  next  chapter). 

The  superior  peduncle  is  more  complicated,  f  is  one  of  the  cells 
of  Purkinje  in  the  cortex  cerebelli ;  its  axon  passes  to  the  nucleus 
dentatus  of  the  cerebellum ;  from  the  cells  of  the  nucleus  dentatus 
fresh  axons  carry  on  the  impulse  to  the  optic  thalamus  of  the  opposite 
side ;  one  of  these  fibres  (s.P.)  is  shown.  From  the  optic  thalamus  a 
fresh  relay  continues  the  impulse  to  the  cortex  cerebri.  Each  fibre 
of  the  superior  peduncle,  after  it  has  crossed  the  middle  Une  (oo),  gives 
off  a  descending  branch  (d.),  the  destination  of  which  is  uncertain ;  it 
also  gives  off  branches  to  the  red  nucleus ;  from  the  cells  of  the  red 
nucleus  the  fibres  of  Monakow's  bundle  (m.b.)  continues  the  impulse 
down  to  the  anterior  horn-cells  of  the  opposite  side ;  owing  to  the 
double  crossing  the  cerebellar  hemisphere  is  thus  brought  into  connec- 
tion with  the  same  side  of  the  spinal  cord. 


CHAPTER  XLVllI 

STRUCTURE  OP  THE  CBRBBBUU 

The  cerebrum  coasiBts  of  two  halves,  called  txrebrat  h«misph«res, 
separated  b;  a  deep  longitudinal  fissure  and  connected  b^  a  large 
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band  of  transverse  commissural  fibres  known  as  the  eorput  cailosum 
(fig.  423).     The  interior  of  each  hemiBphere  contains  a  cavity  of  com- 
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plicated  shape,  called  the  laUral  ventricle;  the  lateral  ventricles  open 
into  the  third  ventricia  Fig.  424  represente  a  dissected  brain  in  which 
the  greater  part  of  the  corpus  calloBam  has  been  removed;  the 
ventricles  are  thus  exposed. 

Each  hemisphere  is  covered  with  grey  matter,  which  passes  down 
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into  the  fisBurea.  This  surface  grey  matter  is  called  the  cerehral 
cortex.  The  amount  of  this  grey  matter  varies  directly  with  the 
amount  of  convolution  of  the  surface.  Under  it  white  matter  is 
situated ;  and  at  the  base  there  are  maseeB  of  grey  matter ;  part  of 
these  basal  gatiglia  are  seen  forming  part  of  the  wall  of  the  ventricles. 
The  anterior  basal  ganglion  is  called  the  a>rpu$  striatum;  it  is 
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divided  into  two  parte,  called  the  lenticular  or  extra-v«nirieular  nueUia, 
and  tLe  caudate  or  inira-vstttTicular  nueUus.  It  has  received  the 
latter  Dame  because  it  is  seen  in  the  interior  of  the  ventricl&  The 
posterior  basal  ganglion  is  called  the  optic  thalam/us. 

Passing  up  between  the  basal  ganglia  are'the  white  fibres  which 
enter  or  leave  the  cerebral  hemisphere  by  the  crus ;  these  constitute 
the  internal  capsule.  This  passes  in  front  between  the  two  subdivi- 
sions of  the  corpus  striatum,  and  behind  between  the  optic  thalamus 
and  the  lenticular  nncleus  of  the  corpus  striatiun. 

The  relationship  of  these  parte  is  best  seen  in  a  vertical  section ; 
snob  as  is  represented  in  the  next  diagram  (fig.  425). 


One  hemisphere  is  seen,  with  portions  of  the  other.  The  surface 
darkly  shaded  indicates  the  grey  matter  of  the  cortex,  which  passes 
down  into  the  fissures ;  one  very  extensive  set  of  convolutions  (co.i.), 
passes  deeply  into  the  substance  of  the  hemisphere;  this  is  called 
the  Island  of  Beil ;  the  lowest  stratum  of  grey  matter  is  separated 
from  this  to  form  a  narrow  isolated  strip  of  grey  matter  called  the 
daustrwm  {cl.).  In  the  middle  line  the  great  longitudinal  fissure 
is  seen  extending  as  far  as  (cc)  the  corpus  callosum,  the  band  of 
white  matter  that  forms  the  great  commissure  between  the  two 
hemispheres;  beneath  this  are  the  lateral  ventricles  which  com- 
municate by  the  foravien  of  Munro  with  the  third  ventricle :  the 
fornix  is  indicated  by  the  letter  /.  Contributing  to  the  floor  of  the 
lateral  ventricle,  one  next  sees  the  optic  thalamus  (th.),  and  the  toil 
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end  of  the  nucleus  caudatus  {n.c.) ;  the  section  being  taken  somewhat 
posteriorly.  The  nucleus  lenticularis  is  marked  nl. ;  and  the  band  of 
white  fibres  passing  up  between  it  and  the  thalamus  is  called  the 
internal  capsule  {c.i.)\  the  narrow  piece  of  white  matter  between 
the  claustrum  and  the  lenticular  nucleus  is  called  the  external 
eapetUe  (c.e.). 

For  the  student  of  medicine  the  internal  capsule  is  one  of  the 
most  important  parts  of  the  brain.  In  it  are  l^e  continuations  of 
the  fibres  which  we  have  previously  traced  as  far  as  the  cms  cerebri ; 
the  motor-fibres  of  the  crusta  are  continued  into  the  anterior  two- 
thirds  of  its  posterior  limb  (ie.  behind  the  genu  *  in  fig.  426) ;  the 
sensory  fibres  of  the  tegmentum  into  the  posterior  third  of  this  limb. 
When  these  fibres  get  beyond  the  narrow  pass  between  the  basal 
ganglia,  they  spread  out  in  a  fan-like  manner  and  are  distributed  to 
the  grey  cortex ;  the  motor-fibres  come  down  from  the  motor  area  in 
front  of  the  fissure  of  Bolando ;  the  sensory  fibres  go  to  certain  con- 
volutions behind  this  fissure.  The  name  corona  radiaia  is  applied 
to  the  fan-like  spreading  of  the  fibres;  the  fibres  as  they  pass 
through  the  handle  of  tne  fan,  or  internal  capsule,  communicate 
with  the  nerve-cells  of  the  grey  matter  of  the  basal  ganglia;  the 
pyramidal  fibres  on  their  way  down  to  the  medulla  and  cord  from 
the  motor  area  of  the  brain  send  off  collaterals  or  side  branches 
which  arborise  around  the  cells  of  the  corpus  striatum,  and  to  a 
less  degree  around  those  of  the  optic  thalamus;  the  axis-cylinder 
processes  of  these  cells  pass  out  to  join  the  pyramidal  tract  on  its 
downward  course.  The  sensory  fibres  on  their  way  up  terminate 
by  arborising  round  the  cells  of  the  optic  thalamus,  and  in  the 
eubthalarrvic  area.  This,  in  fact,  is  another  cell-station  or  position  of 
relay  :  the  fibres  passing  out  from  the  cells  of  the  thalamus  continue 
the  impulse  up  to  the  cortex. 

The  importance  of  the  internal  capsule  is  rendered  evident  when 
one  considers  the  blood  supply  of  these  parts ;  at  the  anterior  and 
posterior  j>erforated  q>ot8,  mna&rovLB  Bmsll  blood-vessels  enter  for  the 
supply  of  the  basal  ganglia,  and  these  are  liable  to  become  diseased, 
cmd  if  they  rupture,  a  condition  called  apopleosy  is  the  result;  if  the 
hssmorrhage  is  excessive,  death  may  occur  almost  immediately ;  but 
if  the  patient  recovers,  a  condition  of  more  or  less  permanent  paralysis 
remains  behind ;  and  a  very  large  amount  of  paralysis  results  from  a 
comparatively  limited  lesion,  because  so  many  fibres  are  congregated 
together  in  this  narrow  isthmus  of  white  matter.  If  the  hsemorrhage 
is  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  posterior  limb,  motor  paralysis  of  the 
opposite  side  of  the  body  (hemiplegia)  will  be  the  most  marked 
symptom.  If  the  haemorrhage  occurs  in  the  posterior  part,  sensory 
paralysis  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  body  will  be  the  most  marked 
symptouL    If  the  motor-fibres  are  affected,  degeneration  will  occur 
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in  the  pyramidal  tract,  and  can  be  traced  through  the  pee  of  the  crus 
and  mid-brain  to  the  pyramid  of  the  pons  and  bulb,  and  then  in  the 
crossed  pyramidal  tract  of  the  opposite  eide  and  in  the  direct  pyra- 
midal tract  of  the  same  side  of  the  eord. 

Fig.  426  representa  a  horizontal  view  through  the  hemisphere. 
The  internal  capsule  (e)  at  the  point*  makes  a  bend  called  the  genu 
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or  koee,  behind  which  the  motor-fibres,  and  more  posteriorly  still 
the  Bcnsory-fibrcB,  pass.  Some  of  the  connections  between  cerebrum 
and  the  cerebellum  are  also  indicated. 

The  Convolutions  of  the  Cdrebnun. 
The  surface  of  the  brain  is  marked  by  a  great  number  of  depres- 
sions which  are  called  _/Ss3wrM  or  sulci,  and  it  is  this  folding  of  the 
surface  that  enables  a  very  large  amount  of  the  precious  material 
called  the  grey  matter  of  the  cortex  to  be  packed  within  the  narrow 
compass  of  the  cranium.  In  the  lowest  vertebrates  the  surface  of 
the  brain  is  smooth,  but  going  higher  in  the  animal  scale  the  fissures 
make  their  appearance,  reaching  their  greatest  degree  of  complexity 
in  the  higher  apes  and  in  man. 
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In  an  earlj  embryonic  stage  of  the  human  foetus  the  brain  is  also 
smooth,  but  as  development  progresses  the  sulci  appear,  until  the 
climax  is  reached  in  the  brain  of  the  adult. 

The  sulci,  which  make  their  appearance  first,  both  in  the  animal 
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scale  and  in  the  development  of  the  human  foetus,  are  the  same. 
They  reuiain  in  the  adult  as  the  deepest  and  best-marked  sulci ;  they 
are  called  the  primary  fissures  or  sulci,  and  they  divide  the  brain  into 
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lobet ;   the   remaining   sulci,  called    the  secondary  fissures   or  sulci, 
further  subdivide  each  lobe  into  convolviions  or  gyri. 

A  first  glance  at  an  adult  human  brain  reveals  what  appears  to 
be  a  hopeless  puzzle;  this,  however,  is  reduced  to  order  when  one 
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studies  the  brain  in  different  stages  of  development,  or  compares  the 
brain  of  man  with  that  of  the  lower  animals.  The  monkejr's  brain 
in  particular  has  given  the  key  to  the  puzzle,  because  there  the 
primary  fissures  are  not  obscured  by  the  complexity  and  contorted 
arrangement  of  secondary  fissurea 

The  preceding  figure  (fig.  427),  comparing  the  brain  of  one  of  the 
lower  monkeys  with  that  of  the  child  shortly  before  birth,  shows  the 
close  family  likeness  in  the  two  cases. 

Fig.  428  gives  a  representation  of  the  brain  of  one  of  the  higher 
monkeys,  the  orang-outang,  where  there  is  an  intermediate  condition 
of  complexity  by  which  we  are  led  lastly  to  the  human  brain. 

Let  us  take  first  the  outer  surface  of  the  human  hemisphere ;  the 
primary  fissures  are — 

1.  The  fissure  of  Sylvius  ;  this  divides  into  two  limbs,  the  posterior 
of  which  is  the  larger,  and  runs  backwards  and  upwards,  and  the 
anterior  limb,  which,  passing  into  the  substance  of  the  hemisphere, 
forms  the  Island  of  Beil. 

2.  The  fissure  of  Rolando  (the  central  fissure)  runs  from  about 
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Fxo.  429.— Bight  cerebral  hemisphere,  onter  snrfiace. 

the  middle  of  the  top  of  the  diagram  (fig.  429),  downwards  and 
forwards. 

3.  J%«  external  parieto-ocdpital  fissure  (par.  GO.  F.)  is  parallel  to  the 
fissure  of  Rolando,  but  more  posterior  and  much  shorter ;  in  monkeys 
it  is  longer  (see  fig.  428),  as  it  is  not  interrupted  by  annectent  gyri. 

These  three  fissures  divide  the  brain  into  five  lobes : — 

1.  The  frontal  lohe;  in  front  of  the  fissure  of  Rolando. 

2.  ITie  parietal  lobe;  between  the  fissure  of  Rolando  and  the 
external  parieto-occipital  fissure. 

3.  The  occipital  lobe ;  behind  the  external  parieto-occipital  fissure, 

4.  The  temporo-spTienoidal  lobe ;  below  the  fissure  of  Sylvius. 

5.  The  Island  of  ReiL 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  names  of  the  lobes  correspond  to  those 
of  the  bones  of  the  cranial  vault  which  cover  them.    There  is  no 
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exact  correspondence  between  the  bones  and  the  lobes,  but  the  precise 
position  of  the  various  convolutions  in  relation  to  the  surface  of  the 
skull  is  a  matter  of  anatomy  which,  in  these  days  of  brain-surgery, 
is  of  overwhelming  importance  co  the  surgeon.  The  position  of  a 
localised  disease  in  the  brain  can  be  determined  very  accurately,  as 
we  shall  see  later,  by  the  symptoms  exhibited  by  the  patient,  and  it 
would  be  obviously  inconvenient  to  the  patient  if  the  surgeon  was 
unable  to  trephine  over  the  exact  spot  under  which  the  diseased  con- 
volution lies,  but  had  to  make  a  number  of  exploratory  holes  to  find 
out  where  he  was. 

Each  lobe  is  divided  into  convolutions  by  secondary  fissures. 

1.  The  fiKmtal  lobe  is  divided  by  the  centred  frontal  or  precentrcU 
siUctis,  which  runs  upwards  parallel  to  the  fissure  of  Bolando,  and  two 
troTUtverse  frontal  sulci,  upper  and  lower,  into  four  convolutions ; 
namely,  the  ascending  frontal  convolviion,  in  front  of  the  fissure  of 
Bolando,  and  three  transverse  frontal  convolutions,  upper,  middle,  and 
lower,  which  run  oulwards  and  forwards  from  it 

2.  The  parietal  lobe  has  one  important  secondary  sulcus,  at  first 
running  parallel  to  the  fissure  of  Bolando  and  then  turning  back 
parallel  to  the  margin  of  the  brain.  It  is  called  the  intra-parietal 
sulcus.  The  lobe  is  thus  divided  into  the  ascending  parietai  convolu- 
tion behind  the  fissure  of  Bolando,  the  supra-margina2  convolution 
between  the  intra-parietal  sulcus,  and  the  fissure  of  Sylvius,  the 
angular  convolution  which  turns  round  the  end  of  the  Sylvian  fissure, 
and  the  superior  parietal  convolution,  or  parietal  IdbuU,  in  front  of  the 
external  parieto-occipital  fissure. 


1.0BC 


Pio.  480.— Right  cerebral  hemisphere,  mesial  surface. 

3.  The  ocoipital  lobe  is  divided  into  upper,  middle,  and  lower 
occipital  convoluiions  by  two  secondary  fissures  running  across  it. 

4.  The  tem];>oral  or  tem];>oro-sphenoidal  lobe  is  similarly 
divided  into  upper,  middle,  and  lower  temporal  convolutions  by  two 
fissures  running  parallel  to  the  fissure  of  Sylvius ;  the  upper  of  these 
fissures  is  called  t\iQ  parallel  fissure. 
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5.  The  Island  of  Reil  is  divided  into  convolutions  by  the  break- 
ing up  of  the  anterior  limb  of  the  Sylvian  fissure. 

Coming  now  to  the  mesial  surface  of  the  hemisphere  (fig.  430), 
its  subdivisions  are  made  evident  by  cutting  through  the  corpus 
callosum,  which  unites  the  hemisphere  to  its  fellow.  The  sub- 
division into  lobes  is  not  so  apparent  here  as  on  the  external 
surface  of  the  hemisphere,  so  we  may  pass  at  once  to  the  con- 
volutions into  which  it  is  broken  up  by  fissures. 

In  the  middle  the  corpus  callosum  is  seen  cut  across ;  above  it 
and  parallel  to  its  upper  border  is  a  fissure  called  the  calloso-marginal 
fissure,  which  turns  up  and  ends  on  the  surface  near  the  upper  end 
of  the  fissure  of  Bolando.  The  convolution  above  this  is  called  the 
marginal  convolution,  and  the  one  below  it  the  callosal  convolution  or 
gyrus  fomicaitLS.  The  deep  fissure  below  the  corpus  callosum  running 
from  its  posterior  end  forwards  and  downwards  is  called  the  dmUaie 
fissurs;  this  forms  a  projection  seen  in  the  interior  of  the  lateral 
ventricle,  and  called  there  the  hippocamjpus  majox;  the  hippocampal 
convolution,  together  with  the  gyrus  fomicatus  above  the  corpus 
caUosum,  constitutes  the  limbic  lobe.  Below  the  dentate  fissure  is 
another  called  the  collateral  fissure,  above  which  is  the  uncinate 
convolution,  and  below  which  is  the  inferior  temporal  convolution 
which  we  have  previously  seen  on  the  external  surface  of  the 
hemisphere  (see  fig.  429).  In  the  occipital  region  the  internal  parieto- 
occipital fissure,  wluch  is  a  continuation  of  the  external  parieto-occipital 
fissure,  passes  downwards  and  forwards  till  it  meets  the  calcarine 
fissure,  which  is  a  primary  fissure ;  these  two  enclose  between  them  a 
wedge-shaped  piece  of  brain  called  the 
cuneus  or  cuneate  lobule;  the  square 
piece  above  it  is  called  the  precuneus 
or  quadrilateral  lobule. 

The  only  convolutions  now  left  are 
those  which  are  placed  on  the  surface 
of  the  frontal  lobe  that  rests  on  the 
orbital  plate  of  the  frontal  bone ;  they 
are  shown  in  fig.  395,  2  2'  2"  (p.  642), 
and  may  be  seen  diagrammatically  in 
fig.  431,  the  end  of  the  temporal  lobe 
being  cut  off  to  expose  the  convolu- 
tions  of  the  central  lobe  or  Island  of 
ReiL 

Along  the  edge  is  the  continuation 
of  the  marginal  convolution  (m);  next  comes  the  olfactory  sulcus 
(o),  in  which  the  olfactory  tract  and  bulb  lie ;  then  the  triradiate 
orbital  sulcus  (o.s.),  which  divides  the  rest  of  this  surface,  into  three 
convolutions. 
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Fio.  481.— Orbital  sarface  of  froiiUl  lobe. 

M,  marginal  convolnticn. 

0,  olfactory  salens. 
O.8.,  orbital  sulcua. 

1,  Island  of  ReU. 

5.a.,  antarfor  limb  of  Sylvian  fissure. 
S.p.,  posterior  limb  of  Sylvian  flssuie. 
A.P.S.,  anterior  iwrforated  spoL 
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Histological  Structure  of  the  Cerebral  Cortex. 
The  possibility  of  diSerentiating  the  cerebral  cortex  in  relation 
to  its  functions  took  origin  in  the  work  of  Bevan  Lewis  and  Henry 
Clarice  in  1878,  and  the  subject  has  in  recent  years  received  attention 
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at  the  hands  of  A.  W.  Campbell,  Brodmann.  J.  S.  Bolton,  and  others. 
Certain  main  features  have  been  established,  although  unanimity  on 
the  interpretation  of  all  the  facts  has  not  yet  been  reached. 
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The  cortex  may  be  divided  into  five  primary  lamine : — 

1,  The  outer  Jihre  layer  or  superficial  lamina. — The  fibres  are 
lai^iy  derived  from  the  dendrons  of  the  cells  of  the  next  layer.  The 
nerve-cells  (F  in  fig.  433)  intermingled  with  these  are  branched,  and 
have  several  processes  which  lie  horizontally  beneath  the  surface 
(tangential  fibres).  There  are  doubtless  association  units  linking 
the  iacoming  afferent  neurons  to  those  which  are  motor.  Neon^lia 
cells  are  also  present. 

2.  Tht  outer  cell  lamina  or  layer  of  small  pyramids. — There  are 
several  deep,  and  the  largest  cells  are  situated  most  deeply.  Each  of 
these  has  an  apical  process  running  to  the  surface,  where  the 
branches  run  tangentially.     The  lateral  processes  are  also  branched 
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dondrons.  The  axon  originates  from  the  base.  The  layer  of  small 
pyramids  increases  in  depth  as  we  ascend  the  animal  scala  They 
are  believed  to  be  aasociatiuo  units  subserving  the  higher  mental 


,  The  middle  cell  lamina  (numbered  4  in  figure  432), — ^This 
consists  of  small  cells  called  granules.  This  layer  is  a  distinguishing 
mark  of  sensory  areas,  and  is  practically  absent  in  the  pre-Rolandic 
or  motor  convolutions. 

4.  The  inner  fibre  layer. — Ib  certain  regions  of  the  cortex  this 
contains  the  giant  pyramids  or  Betz  cells,  which  are  cfaaracteristio 
of  the  motor  areas.  In  the  visual  cortex  the  so-called  solitary  cells 
of  Meynert  are  present  here. 
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6.  Ths  inner  cell  lamina  or  polymorphic  layer. — These  are  small 
scattered  cells,  many  of  a  fusiform  shape.  In  the  Island  of  Beil  this 
layer  is  hypertrophied,  and  is  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  grey 
matter  by  a  stratum  of  white  fibres;  it  is  known  then  as  the 
claustruWf,  ^ 

The  Golgi  method  of  staining  has  proved  conspicuously  useful  for 
studying  the  shapes  and  dispositions  of  the  cells  (fig&  433,  434,  435). 

Nerve-fibres  pass  in  vertical  streaks  through  the  deeper  layers  of 
the  grey  matter ;  some  of  these  are  axons  conveying  impulses  down- 
wards, others  are  sensory  in  function  and  carry  impulses  upwards. 
Some  strands  lie  parallel  to  the  surface  of  the  cortex;  this  is 
specially  noticeable  in  the  layers  we  have  numbered  1  and  4.     In 


Fia  485.—  II  :man  oerelmkl  cortex,  showing  a  Betz  cell  or  giant  pyramid :  Golgi's  method. 
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the  portion  of  tho  occipital  lobe  which  is  the  visual  sphere,  the 
granule  layer  (No.  3),  which  is  so  specially  characteristic  of  sensory 
function,  is  of  great  depth  and  is  divided  into  two  by  optic  radiations 
running  horizontally,  which  constitute  the  wh?te  line  of  Oennari, 

Bolton  regards  the  fifth  lamina  as  the  fundamental  cell  layer,  the 
others  being  formed  from  it  from  within  outwards,  both  in  embryonic 
and  historical  development.  Defect  of  development  of  the  outer  layers 
leads  to  various  forms  of  amentia  (inborn  lack  of  mental  develop- 
ment, or  idiocy) ;  in  dementia  (degenerative  mental  change  coming 
on  later  in  life)  there  are  retrograde  changes  in  the  upper  layers  of 
cells.  The  fifth  or  inner  cell  layer  is  probably  concerned  with  the 
performance  of  organic  and  instinctive  activities,  and  there  is  but 
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little  difference  seen  here  between  man,  monkey,  and  dog.  Tlie 
second  layer,  on  the  other  hand,  is  concerned  with  the  psychic  or 
associational  functions,  and  attains  its  maximum  depth  in  man. 

The  archipallium  (p.  646)  is  the  portion  of  the  cortex  which 
makes  it  appearance  earliest  m  vertebrates,  and  is  associated  with 
the  rhinencephalon  or  olfactory  lobe  of  the  pala-encephalon.  In 
mammals  it  is  reduced  to  small  proportions  in  comparison  with  the 
rest  of  the  cortex,  which  is  termed,  on  account  of  its  later  appearance 
in  historical  development,  the  neopallium.  In  man,  the  archipallium 
is  doubled  in  to  form  the  hippocampus  major,  which  projects  into  the 
lateral  ventricle;  this  is  continuous  externally  around  the  dentate 
sulcus  with  the  gyrus  hippocampi  This  part  of  the  cortex  is  easily 
distinguishable  from  the  neopallium,  being  much  simpler  in  structure 
— the  pyramids,  for  instance,  are  reduced  to  a  single  layer,  and  the 
smaller  cells  nearer  the  surface  are  grouped  in  a  characteristic  nest- 
like way. 

The  White  Matter  of  the  Cerebrum. 

The  white  matter  of  the  cerebrum,  like  white  matter  elsewhere,  is 
made  up  of  medullated  nerve  fibres.  According  to  the  direction  of 
the  fibres,  they  may  be  divided  into  three  principal  groups : — 

1.  Association  fibres. — ^These  pass  from  convolution  to  convolution, 
and  the  principal  bundles  of  these  are  shown  semi-diagrammatically 
in  fig.  436. 

2.  Commissural  fibres. — These  pass  by  the  commissures  of  the 
brain,  of  which  the  most  important  is  the  corpus  callorum,  so  as  to 
link  the  convolutions  of  one  hemisphere  with  the  corresponding 
convolutions  in  the  opposite  hemisphere,  where  they  terminate  in 
arborisations  (synapses)  around  the  cells  of  the  grey  cortex. 

3.  Projection  Jii)res, — ^These  are  the  fibres  which  run  more  or 
less  vertically  and  link  the  cerebrum  to  the  lower  portions  of  the 
central  nervous  system.  They  may  be  subdivided  into  the  efferent 
projection  fibres,  which  convey  impulses  downwards,  and  the  afferent 
projection  fibres,  which  convey  impulses  upwards.  They  are  shown 
semi-diagrammatically  in  fig.  437. 

The  term  projection  fibre  almost  explains  itself.  By  means  of 
the  efferent  projection  system  the  cerebrum  is  able  to  project  its 
impulses  to  the  cord,  and  thence  to  the  muscles  at  the  periphery. 
By  means  of  the  afferent  projection  system  the  surface  of  the  body, 
provided  as  it  is  with  sense  organs,  is  able  to  project  its  impulses  to 
the  seat  of  sensation. 

The  efferent  projection  system. — ^The  most  important  portion  of 
this  is  the  cerebro-spinal  motor  tract.  The  cells  of  the  cortex  which 
give  rise  to  these  fibres  are  par  excellence  the  Betz  cells,  which  are 
found  in  the  fourth  layer  in  the  region  of  the  brain,  known  as  the 
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motor  area  (the  convolutions  immediately  in  front  of  the  Bolandic 
fissure).  The  axon  of  each  of  these  giant  pyramids  originates  from 
its  base,  and  fig.  438  (next  page)  shows  in  outline  the  destination 
of  the  fibres. 

1  is  a  cell  of  the  motor  or  Kolandic  area  of  the  cerebral  cortex ; 
its  axon  (Ax)  passes  down  in  the  pyramidal  tract,  and  crosses  the 
middle  line  (oo)  at  the  pyramidal  decussation.  It  gives  off  collaterals, 
one  of  which  (assoc.)  is  an  association  fibre  passing  to  terminate  in 
the  cortex  of  a  neighbouring  convolution ;  another,  labelled  commis,  is 
a  commissural  fibre  passing  in  the  corpus  callosum  to  the  opposite 
hemisphere ;  others  pass  into  basal  ganglia. 

In  the  cord,  collaterals  pass  off  to  end  in  synapses  around  cells 
at  the  base  of  the  posterior  horn,  and  the  main  fibre  has  a  similar 
termination;  from  each  of  these  posterior  horn  cells,  a  short  axon 
passes  to  end  in  an  arborisation  around  an  anterior  comual  cell; 
only  one  of  these  is  shown ;  the  motor  nerve-fibre  passes  from  this 
to  muscular  fibres,  to  terminate  in  end-plates  there. 

The  pyramidal  cell  numbered  2  is  taken  to  illustrate  the  similar 
relationships  between  the  cortex  and  muscles  supplied  by  cranial 
nerves ;  its  axon  is  represented  as  ending  in  the  motor  nucleus  of 
the  seventh  nerve,  and  the  new  axon  arising  there  passes  to  face- 
musclea  In  order  to  prevent  confusion  in  the  diagram,  cell  2  is 
placed  in  one  of  the  upper  convolutions ;  the  face  area  of  the  cortex 
is  really  below  those  for  the  limbs. 

The  cell  numbered  3  illustrates  the  tsxit  that  certain  axons  never 
reach  the  spinal  cord,  but  terminate  in  the  grey  matter  of  the  mid- 
brain and  pons ;  such  fibres  may  therefore  be  called  cortico-pontine, 
in  contradistinction  to  the  pyramidal  fibres,  which  are  cortico-spinaL 
From  these  subsidiary  masses  of  grey  matter  in  the  pons  and  mid- 
brain, new  tracts,  such  as  the  bundle  of  Monakow  or  prepyramidal 
tract,  arise  (ponto-spinal  fibres),  which  continue  on  the  impulse  to  the 
anterior  comual  cells. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  in  this  diagram  to  insert  autonomic 
fibres  with  their  accessory  cell-stations  in  gangHa  outside  the 
central  nervous  systems.  For  these  the  reader  is  referred  back  to 
Chap.  XVII. 

The  afferent  projection  system. — ^This  is  also  indicated  in  outline 
in  the  same  diagram  (fig.  438).  A  is  a  cell  of  one  of  the  spinal 
ganglia  on  the  posterior  nerve-roots ;  its  peripheral  axon  terminates 
in  muscular  tendons  or  in  skin,  and  the  impulse  it  conducts  is 
afferent,  as  shown  by  the  arrow.  The  central  axon  passes  into 
the  spinal  cord,  and  its  impulse  ultimately  arrives  at  the  cortex  of 
the  opposite  side  through  several  intermediate  cell-stations.  The 
last  relay  on  the  sensory  path  passes  from  O.T.,  the  optic  thalamus, 
to  the  cortex,  and  is  linked  up  to  the  motor  cell  (1)  by  the  associa- 
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tion   anit  (4)  in   the   superficial   layer   of   the  grey  matter.      Its 
intervening  course  from  spinal  ganglion  to  optic  thalamus  is,  to  save 
confusion  in  the  dia^am,  represented  by  a  dotted  line.     The  digram 
on  the  noxt  page  (fig.  439)  fills  in  the  details  of  the  sensory  path. 
Beginning  at  the  lower  part  of  the  diagram  (fig.  439)  on  the  right- 
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hand  side,  we  see  one  of  the  cells  of  a  spinal  ganglion.  Its  central 
axon  enters  the  cord,  runs  up  the  posterior  column,  and  terminates  in 
one  or  other  of  the  dorsal  column  nuclei  (gracilis  or  ciineatus) ;  the  new 
axons  arising  there,  called  arcuate  fibres,  cross  the  middle  line  and 
ascend  as  fibres  of  the  main  fillet  to  the  optic  thalamus ;  from  which, 
as  we  have  seen,  a  new  relay  carries  on  the  impulse  to  the  cortex. 
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In  the  cord,  however,  it  gives  off  many  collaterals,  some  of  which 
arborise  around  anterior  horn  cells  of  the  same  or  the  opposite  side, 
to  form  the  basis  of  spinal  reflex  action.  Others  are  shown  crossing 
the  middle  line,  and  they  ultimately  reach  the  thalamus  by  the 
ascending  tracts  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  spinal  cord  and  bulb. 

The  arrangement  of  the  sensory  cranial  nerves  is  very  similar ;  a 
cell  of  the  Grasserian  ganglion  is  seen  sending  its  peripheral  axon  to  the 
face  region  in  the  fifth  nerve,  and  its  central  axon  to  arborise  around 
the  cel^  of  the  sensory  nucleus  of  the  fifth  nerve  in  the  bulb.  From 
these  cells  the  second  relay  carries  on  the  impulse  to  the  thalamus. 

The  arrangement  of  the  cochlear  nerve  is  very  similar ;  the  second 
relay,  via  trapezium  and  lateral  fillet,  carries  the  impulse,  however,  to 
the  posterior  corpus  quadrigeminum  instead  of  to  the  optic  thalamus ; 
a  third  relay,  not  shown  in  the  diagram,  completes  the  journey  from 
this  mass  of  grey  matter  to  the  cortex. 

The  connections  of  the  cord  and  cerebrum  to  the  cerebellum  we 
have  previously  studied  (see  fig.  422,  p.  684),  and  so  they  are  not 
shown  in  the  present  diagrams. 

Particular  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  following  point :  when 
an  afferent  fibre  enters  the  spinal  cord,  it  divides  into  three  main 
sets  of  branches.  The  first  set,  the  shortest,  forms  synapses  with 
the  motor  cells  of  the  anterior  horn ;  here  we  have  the  anatomical 
basis  of  spinal  reflex  action.  The  second  set  passes  through  an 
intermediate  cell-station  in  Clarke's  column  to  the  cerebellum,  the 
emerging  fibres  from  which  also  influence  the  motor  discharge  of 
the  cortical  and  anterior  horn  cells.  The  third  set)  the  longest, 
passes  through  three  intermediate  cell-stations  (the  first  in  the 
nucleus  gracilis  or  cuneatus,  the  second  in  the  optic  thalamus,  the 
third  in  the  association  units  in  the  cortex),  and  ultimately  reaches 
the  pyramidal  nerve-cells  of  the  cerebral  cortex,  the  efferent  fibres 
(pyramidal  fibres)  of  which  pass  to  the  motor  cells  of  the  anterior 
cornu  and  influence  their  discharge.  The  motor  nerve-cells  of  the 
anterior  horn  may  thus  be  influenced  by  the  afferent  impulses 
via  three  paths  or  nerv(ms  circles.  In  health,  all  these  nervous 
circles  are  in  action  to  produce  coordinated  muscular  impulses.  In 
locomotor  ataxy,  which  is  a  degeneration  of  the  cells  of  the  ganglia 
on  the  posterior  roots  and  their  branches,  all  these  nervous  circles 
are  deranged,  and  the  result  is  loss  of  reflex  action,  and  incoordina- 
tion of  muscular  movements. 


CHAPTER  XLIX 

FUNCTIONS  OF  THX  SPINAL  COBD 

* 

The  functions  of  the  spinal  cord  fall  into  two  categories :  functions 
of  the  grey  matter,  which  consist  in  the  conversion  of  afferent  into 
efferent  impulses  {refiex  action) ;  and  functions  of  the  white  matter, 
which  are  those  of  ecmductian. 

The  Oord  aa  an  Organ  of  Oonduotion. 

The  fibres  of  the  spinal  cord  consist  of  three  main  groups ;  these 
are — (1)  the  asaocicUian  tracts,  which  connect  together  different 
segments  of  the  cord  and  thus  bring  about  coordination  of  the 
impulses,  which  leave  it  at  various  levels,  in  relationship  to  the 
impulses  which  enter  the  cord  either  below  or  above  any  particular 
region ;  (2)  the  efferent  projection  fibres,  which  connect  the  cord  with 
the  different  parts  of  the  brain  above  it.  The  main  motor  path,  the 
pyramidal  tract,  comes  into  this  category ;  and  after  our  full  descrip- 
tion of  its  course,  we  need  not  do  more  here  than  remind  the  reader 
that  it  originates  from  the  giant  pyramids  of  the  motor  area  of  the 
cortex,  and  that  its  fibres  cross  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  spinal 
cord,  the  principal  decussation  occurring  at  the  lowest  level  of  the 
bulb ;  from  the  grey  matter  in  which  it  terminates  in  the  cord,  the 
impulse  is  continued  onwards,  until  in  the  end  it  reaches  the  muscles 
via  the  fibres  which  leave  the  cord  in  the  anterior  nerve-roots ;  (3) 
the  afferent  projection  system  of  fibres;  these  primarily  enter  the 
cord  by  the  posterior  spinal  nerve-root&  The  impulses  which  these 
convey  enter  (a)  the  spinal  grey  matter,  (6)  the  cerebellum,  and  (c) 
the  cerebrum,  the  seat  of  consciousness. 

It  is  these  sensory  tracts  which  are  the  most  complex,  not  only 
on  account  of  the  cell-stations  in  their  course,  but  also  on  account  of 
the  difficulty  of  determining  in  animals  the  different  kinds  of  sensa- 
tions which  are  present  in  health,  or  which  may  be  absent  after 
injury  to  various  tracts.  It  is,  however,  certain  that  ultimately,  so 
far  as  the  cerebrum  is  concerned,  crossing  occurs  somewhere,  so  tiiat 
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each  hemisphere  is  related  to  the  opposite  half  of  the  body,  not  only 
in  regard  to  motion  but  in  regard  to  sensation  also.  The  main 
difficulty  of  investigators  has  been  to  determine  exactly  where  the 
crossing  occurs;  in  man  especially,  many  of  the  impulses  cross 
shortly  after  their  entry  into  the  cord,  and  then  travel  up  to  the 
higher  centres  by  paths  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  cord  to  that  by 
which  they  enter.  In  such  investigations  on  man,  various  injuries 
to  the  cord  have  to  be  carefully  studied,  and  it  is  such  careful  study 
that  has  led  to  this  conclusion. 

For  fifty  years,  physiologists,  stimulated  by  the  work  of  Brown- 
S6quard,  fa^ve  attempted  to  trace  the  upward  paths  of  afferent 
impulses  through  the  spinal  cord.  By  experiments  on  animals,  the 
secondary  ascending  degenerations  which  follow  injury  can  be  fol- 
lowed  with  exactitude,  and  traced  into  bulb,  cerebrum,  cerebellum, 
or  other  part&  But  even  though  such  animals  may  be  long  under 
observation,  they  cannot  tell  us,  and  we  can  only  with  difficulty 
and  ill-success  guess,  how  their  sensations  are  affected  by  the  lesion. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  clinical  observer  may  expend  much 
time  and  trouble  in  determining  the  nature  of  the  loss  of  sensation, 
but  it  is  usually  impossible  to  verify  the  anatomical  position  and 
nature  of  the  lesion.  In  many  cases  where  a  microscopical  examina- 
tion has  been  made,  the  disease  has  been  of  a  progressive  nature,  or 
the  patient  has  died  from  complications,  which  detract  from  his 
suitability  for  an  examination  of  this  kind. 

Nevertheless,  by  a  combination  of  the  experimental  and  clinical 
methods,  we  have  now  arrived  at  some  accuracy  on  these  points,  and 
it  is  impossible  to  overestimate  in  this  direction  the  value  of  the 
psycho-physical  examination  of  patients  which  has  within  the  last 
few  years  been  made  by  Head,  Eivers,  and  Sherren. 

In  order,  however,  to  examine  the  sensations  of  a  patient,  it  is 
necessary  to  know  first  how  to  classify  the  sensations  which  are  the 
result  of  cutaneous  stimulation.  To  do  this,  we  must  somewhat 
anticipate  what  we  shall  go  into  more  fully  in  the  chapter  on  the 
Cutaneous  Senses.  It  has  been  proved  that,  scattered  over  the 
external  surface  of  the  body,  are  a  number  of  spots,  some  which  are 
more  susceptible  to  one  form  of  stimulus  than  others.  The  spots  are 
of  four  kinds,  known  as  touch  spots,  pain  spots,  heat  spots,  and  cold 
spots,  and  these  correspond  to  the  four  kinds  of  sensations  which  we 
experience  as  the  result  of  cutaneous  excitation.  They  correspond 
to  different  kinds  of  end-organs  in  the  skin,  and  the  impulses  are 
carried  to  the  central  nervous  system  by  different  groups  of  fibres. 

Dr  Head  found,  from  an  experiment  he  made  by  cutting  a  sensory 
cutaneous  nerve  in  his  own  arm,  that  although  the  patch  of  skiu 
supplied  by  the  nerve  was  entirely  destitute  of  sensation,  the  under- 
lying parts  were  still  sensitive  to  pressure  and  to  pain.    These  deep 
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sensations  are  subserved  by  nerve-fibres  which  are  distributed  with 
the  muscular  nerves.  It  is  bj  means  of  the  sensory  nerves  of  muscles, 
tendons,  and  joints  that  we  are  aware  of  the  position  of  our  limbs, 
and  the  extent  of  muscular  contraction. 

After  a  time  true  cutaneous  sensation  returned  when  the  severed 
nerve  regenerated,  but  it  was  not  until  many  months  elapsed  that 
sensation  was  as  sharp  and  as  accurately  localised  as  it  was  before 
the  nerve  had  been  cut.  The  first  sensations  that  returned  enabled 
Head  to  feel  pain,  to  distinguish  large  differences  of  temperature, 
and  to  localise  the  position  of  a  touch  somewhat  inaccurately.  Head 
terms  such  imperfect  sensations  protopathic.  The  ability  to  localise 
accurately,  to  distinguish  small  differences  of  temperature  and  the 
finer  distinctions  generally  of  cutaneous  sensations,  returned  later, 
and  are  spoken  of  as  epicrUic,  We  may  thus  divide  the  main  sensa- 
tions coming  from  the  periphery  of  the  body  into  deep  and 
cutaneous ;  and  the  cutaneous  sensations  into  protopathic  and  epi- 
critic.  The  other  classification  into  sensations  of  touch,  heat,  cold, 
and  pain,  cuts  across  the  first ;  thus  we  may  have  pain  that  is  of 
deep  or  of  cutaneous  origin ;  we  may  have  temperature  sensations 
which  are  both  rough  or  protopathic,  and  accurate  or  epicritic ;  and 
we  may  feel  pressure  and  localise  it  by  means  of  the  cutaneous  sense 
proper,  or  by  the  stimulation  of  the  sensory  nerves  in  the  dee})er 
structures.  Whether  different  nerve-fibres  are  concerned  in  the 
transmission  of  protopathic  and  epicritic  impulses  is  a  matter  of 
doubt.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  same  fibres  may  be  concerned 
ill  the  transmission  of  both. 

Diseases  of  the  spinal  cord  in  man  usually  are  widespread  and 
affect  many  tracts ;  the  disorders  of  muscular  paralysis  and  of  sensa- 
tion thus  produced  will  therefore  be  complex.  The  more  limited  the 
lesion,  the  fewer  tracts  will  be  affected,  and  such  conditions  are 
therefore  more  on  all  fours  with  these  localised  lesions  or  sections 
of  tracts  which  can  be  performed  on  animals.  The  operation  of 
hemisection  in  an  animal  produces  paralysis  of  the  same  side  of  the 
body  below  the  injury.  So  it  is  in  a  man  in  whom  disease  has  pro- 
duced an  interruption  of  the  pathways  on  one  side  only  of  the  cord. 
But  such  an  animal  or  man  (and  the  observation  is  more  accurate  in 
man)  will  not  have  lost  all  sensation  on  the  same  side;  tactile 
discrimination,  and  the  motorial  sense  will  have  largely  disappeared, 
but  sensations  of  pain,  of  heat,  and  of  cold  will  still  remain,  because 
the  tracts  which  convey  such  impulses  cross  over  in  the  cord  at 
varying  levels  after  entering  it,  and  therefore  any  loss  in  such  sensa- 
tions will  occur  on  the  opposite  side  to  that  which  is  injured. 

It  was  no  doubt  absence  of  correct  knowledge  on  this  question 
that  led  Schiff  to  imagine  that  impulses  translated  by  the  brain,  as 
sensations  of  temperature  and  pain,  travelled  up  by  the  grey  matter. 
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and  not  by  the  posterior  columns.  It  certainly  is  the  case  that  in 
the  condition  called  syringomyelia  (a  disease  of  the  grey  matter  of 
the  cord),  sensations  of  heat,  cold,  and  pain  are  lost,  but  this  is  due 
to  the  disease  cutting  through  the  crossing  fibres  which  convey  the 
impulses  in  question.  Head  has  pointed  out  that  disease  strictly 
limited  to  the  grey  matter  does  not  produce  loss  of  any  kind  of 
sensation,  except  by  interfering  with  those  paths  which  pass  through 
its  substance. 

We  have  seen  that  afferent  impulses  pass  into  the  cord  by 
peripheral  nerves  (the  primary  or  peripheral  level)  in  certain  com- 
binations from  the  protopathic,  epicritic,  and  deep  systems.  In  the 
spinal  cord  these  are  sorted  out  and  travel  up  in  new  combinations, 
and  it  is  possible  that  before  they  finally  reach  the  cortex  a  fresh 
sorting  may  take  place  in  higher  cell-stations  before  they  ultimately 
arrive  at  the  seat  of  consciousness.  The  first  rearrangement  occurs 
at  the  secondary  level,  that  is  on  entrance  into  the  cord,  and  a 
further  sorting  at  the  third  level,  but  of  this  but  comparatively 
little  is  known  at  present.  We  shall  here  only  deal  with  the 
rearrangement  at  the  second  level,  as  derived  from  a  study  of  spinal 
cord  disease. 

We  may  make  a  rough  comparison  of  what  occurs,  to  what  takes 
place  in  the  correspondence  which  flows  in  from  all  quarters  to  a 
busy  man,  such  as  a  Secretary  of  State.  The  letters  will  come  from 
all  quarters,  and  deal  with  numerous  topics ;  some  will  be  private 
letters,  some  will  be  advertisements,  some  will  be  ofScial,  some 
begging  letters,  and  so  forth.  This  mass  of  correspondence  will  be 
sorted  out  by  minor  officials,  the  advertisements  and  the  begging 
letters  will  probably  never  reach  the  busy  officer  of  State,  and  he  will 
therefore  not  be  conscious  of  their  existence^  unless  he  examines  the 
waste-paper  basket  But  the  private  letters  and  the  official  letters 
will  be  sorted  out  into  separate  bags,  whether  they  come  from  England 
or  from  outlying  parts  of  the  Empire,  and  these  ultimately  reach  his 
eye.  In  the  same  way,  the  impulses  that  give  rise  to  pain,  whether 
from  cutaneous  or  deep  structures,  will  all  be  combined  and  travel  up 
one  path«  Those  due  to  heat  or  to  cold,  whether  protopathic  or 
epicritic,  in  other  paths;  those  which  are  tactile  or  motorial,  in 
another.  And  so  a  localised  spinal  lesion  may  interrupt  all  the 
fibres  subserving  the  sensation  of  heat  without  interfering  with  those 
which  underlie  sensations  of  cold,  and  so  forth. 

Tactile,  painful,  and  thermal  impulses,  and  those  associated  with 
tactile  localisation,  cross  in  their  passage  through  the  spinal  cord  at 
varying  levels  soon  after  entrance.  But  the  sensory  impulses  which 
underlie  the  recognition  of  passive  position  and  movement,  and  finer 
tactile  discrimination,  do  not  cross  within  the  limits  of  the  spinal 
cord ;  they  pass  up  the  posterior  column  on  the  side  of  entrance,  and 
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80  reach  the  gracile  and  cuneate  nuclei  of  the  bulb,  and  it  is  the 
fibres  which  arise  from  the  cells  of  these  nuclei  which  cross  in  the 
decussation  of  the  fillet. 

The  rapidity  with  which  the  sensory  impulses  cross  to  the 
opposite  side  varies  greatly.  Some,  such  as  those  associated  with 
pain,  heat,  and  cold,  cross  over  in  the  space  of  five  or  six  spinal 
segments.  With  tactile  impulses  the  crossing  is  evidently  less  rapid ; 
but  until  the  crossing  is  completed  there  will  obviously  be  two 
channels,  one  on  each  side  of  the  cord,  open  for  tactile  impulses ; 
and  such  a  double  path  will  be  shorter  for  the  impulses  which  cross 
more  rapidly;  and  finally,  as  just  stated,  the  impulses  associated 
with  position,  movement,  and  tactile  discrimination  have  only  one 
path  in  the  cord,  as  the  decussation  does  not  take  place  until  the 
bulb  is  reached ;  hence  a  hemisection  of  the  cord,  or  of  one  posterior 
column,  will  abolish  these  forms  of  sensibility  from  the  parts  below 
the  lesion,  on  the  same  side  of  the  body  as  the  lesion. 

Painful  impulses  from  the  skin  arriving  in  the  cord  from  proto- 
pathic  fibres  pass  into  the  second  level  at  the  point  of  entry,  and 
rapidly  cross  over  to  the  other  side.  Fibres  of  the  deep  system 
running  with  the  muscular  nerves  and  carrying  impulses  also  of  a 
painful  kind  from  the  same  part  of  the  body  do  not  necessarily  enter 
the  cord  by  the  same  posterior  roots  as  those  carrying  cutaneous 
painful  stimuli  Thus  more  than  one  segment  of  the  cord  is 
required  before  all  painful  impulses  from  any  one  part  of  the  body 
can  be  gathered  together  and  recombined.  This  is  the  reason  why, 
in  a  local  lesion  in  the  cord,  there  may  be  a  want  of  correspond- 
ence between  the  extent  of  the  cutaneous  and  deep  analgesia  (loss 
of  sensation  to  pain). 

Up  to  this  point  we  have  only  considered  the  sorting  out  of  those 
impulses  which  reach  the  cerebrum  and  thus  rise  into  consciousness. 
In  addition  to  this  there  is  another  group  of  impulses  which  never 
rise  into  consciousness  at  all,  and  although  these  are  afferent  they 
are  therefore  not  sensory. 

Our  previous  illustration  of  the  correspondence  of  a  busy  man 
may  help  us  again  in  understanding  this.  His  clerks  sort  his  letters, 
and  those  of  a  certain  kind  (circulars  and  the  like)  will  probably  never 
reach  him  at  all.  So  it  is  with  afferent  impulses;  the  primary 
sorting  is  into  sensory  and  non-sensory ;  the  sensory  impulses  are 
again  sorted  into  those  of  touch,  pain,  and  temperature ;  the  non- 
sensory  impulses  are  those  m'amly  destiiled  for~ttieTJerebellum,  and 
reach  it  by  the  cerebellar  tracts.  These  travel  up  the  cord  on  the 
side  of  entry,  and  reach  the  same  side  of  the  cerebellum.  This 
explains  the  delay  in  the  crossing  of  the  sensory  impulses  which 
subserve  the  sense  of  position  and  movement  and  tactile  discrimina- 
tion, a  crossing  which,  as  we  have  seen,  does  not  occur  until  the  bulb 
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is  reached.  \lt  is  impulses  from  the  joints  and  muscles  which  are 
specially  important  for  the  cerebellum  to  enable  it  to  carry  out  its 
functions  of  equilibration  and  coordination  of  muscular  movements. 
These  impulses  ar^mMMS^^ovj,  but  they  are  carried  by  fibres  which 
originate  as  collaterals  from  those  which  carry  the  true  sensory 
impulses  of  the  same  nature  to  the  cerebrum.  This  group  of  fibres 
therefore  remains  in  the  cord  on  the  side  of  entry,  in  order  to  be  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  cerebellar  tracts ;  the  impulses  reach  the 
cerebellar  tracts  with  the  intermediation  of  a  cell-station  in  Clarke's 
column.  When  the  tract  conveying  what  we  may  term  the  motorial 
sensations  to  the  cerebrum  has  ministered  in  this  way  to  the  needs 
of  the  cerebellum,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  it  following  the 
example  of  the  other  tracts,  so  when  the  spinal  cord  is  passed  and 
the  bulb  reached,  crossing  of  these  fibres  occurs  in  due  course. 

To  sum  up — the  spinal  cord  is  the  seat  of  the  transmutation  of 
most  of  the  impulses  of  the  first  or  peripheral  level  into  those  of 
the  secondary  level  of  the  aflferent  projection  system.  This  recom- 
bination takes  place  on  the  same  side  as  that  by  which  the  impulses 
enter  the  cord.  The  secondary  paths  for  sensory  impulses  then  cross 
with  greater  or  less  rapidity,  so  that  ultimately  all  except  those 
subserving  the  sense  of  position  and  movement  and  tactile  dis- 
crimination have  passed  to  the  opposite  side  within  the  limit  of  the 
spinal  cord ;  and  those  which  do  not  cross  in  the  cord  do  so  after 
reaching  the  nuclei  of  the  posterior  columns.  At  the  same  time, 
within  the  spinal  cord  afferent  impulses  become  separated  into  sensory 
and  non-sensory,  and  the  latter  are  exemplified  by  those  which  reach 
the  same  side  of  the  cerebellum  by  the  cerebellar  tracts. 

Reflex  Action  of  the  Spinal  Cord. 

The  reflex  actions  of  the  spinal  cord  may  first  be  studied  in  the 
brainless  frog.  In  such  a  low  type  of  animal,  the  interdependence  of 
cord  and  brain  is  not  such  a  marked  feature  as  it  is  in  the  higher 
animals,  and  the  spinal  cord  possesses  within  itself  a  great  power  of 
controlling  and  coordinating  very  complex  reflex  actions.  A  study 
of  the  reactions  of  the  frog's  spinal  cord,  moreover,  illustrates  most  of 
the  fundamental  facts  in  relation  to  reflex  action  generally. 

After  destruction  of  the  brain  the  shock  of  the  operation 
renders  the  animal  for  a  variable  time  motionless  and  irresponsive 
to  stimuli,  but  later  on  it  gradually  assumes  a  position  which  differs 
but  little  from  that  of  'a  living  conscious  frog.  If  thrown  into 
water  it  will  swim ;  if  placed  on  a  slanting  board  it  will  crawl  up  it 
(Goltz) ;  if  stroked  on  the  flanks  it  will  croak  (Goltz) ;  if  it  is  laid  on 
its  back,  and  a  small  piece  of  blotting-paper  moistened  with  acid  be 
placed  on  the  skin,  it  will  generally  succeed  in  kicking  it  off ;  if  a 
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foot  is  pinched  it  will  draw  the  foot  away;  if  left  perfectly  quiet  it 
remains  motionless. 

The  muscular  response  that  follows  an  excitation  of  the  surface 
is  purposive  and  constant,  the  path  along  which  the  impulse  is  pro- 
pagated being  definita 

Under  certain  abnormal  conditions,  however,  the  propagation  of 
the  impulse  in  the  cord  is  widespread,  the  normal  paths  being,  as  it 
were,  broken  down.  This  is  seen  in  the  convulsions  that  occur  on 
slight  excitation  in  animals  or  men  who  have  suffered  from  profuse 
hemorrhage,  or  in  the  disease  called  lockjaw  or  tetanus.  Such  a 
condition  is  easily  demonstrable  in  a  brainless  frog  under  the  influence 
of  strychnine:  after  the  injection  of  a  few  drops  of  a  1  per  cent 
solution  under  the  skin,  cutaneous  excitation  no  longer  produces  co- 
ordinated responses,  but  paroxysms  of  convulsions,  in  which  the  frog 
assumes  a  characteristic  attitude,  with  arms  flexed  and  legs  extended 

Spreading  of  reflexes. — If  one  lower  limb  is  excited,  it  is  that  limb 
which  responds :  if  the  excitation  is  a  strong  one  it  will  spread  to  the 
limb  of  the  opposite  side,  and  if  stronger  still,  to  the  upper  limbs  also. 

Pfliiger  taught  that  the  direction  of  irradiation  within  the  spinal 
cord  was  always  upwards.  Sherrington  has  shown  that  this  is  not 
so,  and  has  discovered  many  descending  paths  (see  p.  659). 

Cumulation  of  reflexes. — ^This  is  well  illustrated  by  Turck's  method. 
If  a  number  of  beakers  of  water  are  prepared,  acidulated  with  1,  2, 
4,  etc.,  parts  of  sulphuric  acid  per  1000,  and  the  tips  of  the  frog^s 
toes  are  immersed  in  the  weakest,  the  frog  at  first  takes  no  notice  of 
the  fact,  but  in  time  the  cumulation  or  summation  of  the  sensory 
impulses  causes  the  animal  to  withdraw  its  feet.  If  this  is  repeated 
with  the  stronger  liquids  in  succession,  the  time  that  intervenes  before 
the  muscles  respond  becomes  less  and  less.  This  method  also  serves 
to  test  reflex  irritabiUty  when  the  frog  is  under  the  influence  of 
various  drugs. 

Inhibition  of  refleoces. — If,  instead  of  the  whole  brain,  the  cerebrum 
only  is  destroyed,  and  tlie  optic  lobes  are  left  intact,  response  to 
excitation  is  much  slower,  the  influence  of  the  remaining  part  of  the 
brain  inhibiting  the  reflex  action  of  the  cord.  Or  if  in  doing  the 
experiment  with  acid  just  described  the  toes  of  the  other  foot  are 
being  simultaneously  pinched,  the  response  to  the  acid  is  delayed. 

This  influence  of  the  brain  on  the  cord  is  also  illustrated  in  man, 
by  the  fact  that  a  strong  effort  of  the  will  can  control  many  reflex 
actions.  It  is,  for  instance,  possible  to  subdue  the  tendency  to 
sneeze ;  if  one  accidentally  puts  one's  hand  in  a  flame,  the  natural 
reflex  is  to  withdraw  it :  yet  it  is  well  known  that  Granmer,  when  being 
burnt  at  the  stake,  held  his  hand  in  the  flames  till  it  was  consumed. 

After  the  spinal  cord  has  been  divided  by  injury  or  disease  in  the 
thoracic  region,  the  brain  can  no  longer  exert  tMs  controlling  action ; 
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hence  the  part  of  the  cord  below  the  injurj  having  it,  as  it  were,  all 
its  own  way,  has  its  reflex  irritability  increased*  The  increase  of 
reflex  irritabilitj  is  also  seen  in  the  disease  called  lateral  scUrosu; 
here  the  lateral  columns,  including  the  pyramidal  tract,  become 
degenerated,  and  so  the  path  from  the  brain  to  the  cells  of  the  cord 
is  in  great  measure  destroyed.  In  these  patients  the  increase  of 
reflex  irritability  may  become  a  very  distressing  symptom,  slight 
excitations,  like  a  movement  of  the  bed-clothes,  arousing  powerful 
convulsive  spasms  of  the  legs. 

Reflex  Action  in  Slan. 

The  reflexes  obtainable  in  man  form  a  most  important  factor 
in  diagnosis  of  diseases  of  the  nervous  system ;  each  action  is  effected 
through  an  afferent  sensory  nerye,  a  system  of  nerve-ceUs  in  the 
cord  termed  the  reilex  cennreVand  an  efferent  motor  nerve;  the 
whole  constitutes  what  is  called  the  rejlex  arc.  The  absence  of 
certain  reflexes  may  determine  the  position  in  the  spinal  cord  which 
is  the  seat  of  disease. 

Two  forms  of  reflex  action  must  be  distinguished : — 

1.  Superficial  reflexes.  These  are  coordinated  reflex  actions,  and 
are  excited  by  stimulation  of  the  skin. 

2.  Deep  reflexes  or  tendon  reflexes. 

Superficial  Reflexes. — These  are  obtained  by  a  gentle  stimula- 
tion, such  as  a  touch  on  the  skin ;  the  muscles  beneath  are  usually 
affected,  but  muscles  at  a  distance  may  be  affected  also.  Thus  a 
prick  near  the  knee  will  cause  a  reflex  flexion  of  the  hip. 

The  most  important  of  these  reflexes  are : 

a.  PlarUar  reflex:  withdrawal  of  the  feet  when  the  soles  are 
tickled. 

b.  OhUeai  reflex :  a  contraction  in  the  gluteus  when  the  skin  over 
it  is  stimulated. 

c.  Cremaeterie  reflex :  a  retraction  of  the  testicle  when  the  skin  on 
the  inner  side  of  the  thigh  is  stimulated. 

d.  Abdominal  reflex:  a  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the 
abdominal  wall  when  the  skin  over  the  side  of  the  abdomen  is 
stroked ;  the  upper  part  of  this  reflex  is  a  very  definite  contraction 
at  the  epigastrium,  and  has  been  termed  the  epigastric  reflex, 

a  A  series  of  similar  reflex  actions  may  be  obtained  in  the  muscles 
of  the  back,  the  highest  being  in  the  muscles  of  the  scapula. 

f.  In  the  region  of  the  cranial  nerves  the  most  important  reflexes 
are  those  of  the  eye — (i)  the  conjunctival  reflex,  the  movement  of  the 

*  In  some  ii^uries  to  the  cord  produced  by  crushing,  there  is  a  loss  of  reflexes 
below  the  iiyury.  These,  howeyer,  are  not  simple  transverse  lesions ;  the  loss  of 
reflex  action  is  due  partly  to  shock,  and  partly  to  extensive  injury  of  the  grey  matter. 
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eyelids  whea  the  front  of  the  eyeball  is  touched ;  and  (ii)  the  cqd- 

traction  of  the  pupil  on  exposure  of  the  eye  to  light,  and  its  dilatation 

on  stimitlation  of  the  skin  of  the  neck. 

Tendon  Reflexes. — When  the  muscles  are  in  a  state  of  Bllsht 

tension,  a  tap  on  their  tendons  will  cause  them  to  contract.  The 
tendon  reflexes  which  are 
generally  examined  are  the 
patella  tendon  reflex  or  krue- 
jerk,  the  teiido  AchiUis  reflex 
or  ankle-jerk,  and  phenomenon 
known  aa  ankle-clomu. 

The  kne&^erk.— The  quad- 
riceps muscle  is  slightly 
stretched  by  putting  one  knee 
over  the  ouier;  a  slight  blow 

{■  on  the  patella  tendon  cauaea  a 

movement  of  the  foot  tor- 
wards,  as  indicated  in  the 
dotted  line  of  Gg.  440.  The 
phenomenon  is  present  in 
health, 
pia.  4ii).-TiM  KnM-jaik.  <aoimB.)  The   ankU-jerk   is    one    of 

great  importance,  for  in  such 

diseases  as  locomotor  ataxy,  in  which  the  tendon  reflexes  are  lost,  it 

usually  disappears  before  the  knee-jerk.     It  is  beet  elicited  if  the 

patient  kneels  with  one  knee 

upon  a  cushioned  chair,  whilst 

standing  on  the  other  leg  by  the 

side  of   the    chair.      The    calf 

muscles  of  the  kneeling  leg  are 

thus  relaxed,  and  a  sharp   tap 

upon  the  tendo  Achillia  elicits 

the  jerk, 

AnkU-donvs. — This  is  eli- 
cited as  depicted  in  the  next 

^ure:     the    hand    is    pressed 

against  the  sole  of  the  foot,  the 

calf  muscles  are  thus  put  on  the 

stretch  and  they  contract,  and 

if  the  pressure  is  kept  up  a  fw.  <4i.-ABkn.ciMiiu.  toowm.) 

quick  succession  or  clonic  series 

of  contractions  is  obtained.    This,  however.  Is- not  readily  obtained 

in  health. 

The  phenomena  depend  for  their  occurrence  on  the  int^;rity  of 

the  reflex  arc.     Disease   or   injury  to   the   afferent  nerve,  efferent 
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nerve,  or  spinal  grej  matter,  abolishes  them.  Thus  thej  cannot  be 
obtained  in  locomotor  ataxy  (damage  to  the  posterior  nerve-roots), 
or  in  infantile  paralysis  (damage  to  the  anterior  horns  'of  grey 
matter). 

They  are  excessive  in  those  conditions  which  increase  reflex 
irritability,  such  as  severance  of  brain  from  cord,  and  in  lateral 
sclerosis,  that  is,  a  degenerative  condition  of  the  pyramidal  tract. 

In  order  that  the  muscle  may  respond,  it  is  necessary  that  it 
be  in  an  irritable  condition;  this  is  accomplished  by  putting  it 
slightly  on  the  stretch,  and  so  calling  forth  the  condition  called  tomis, 
and  thus  a  readiness  to  contract  on  slight  provocation.  Until  the 
last  few  years,  considerable  doubt  existed  as  to  whether  the  tendon- 
reflexes  were  true  reflex  actions,  because  it  was  asserted  that  the 
time  intervening  between  the  stimulus  and  the  muscular  response 
was  too  short.  Now  that  we  know  that  nerve-impulses  are  in  man 
propagated  at  the  rate  of  120  metres  per  second  (and  not  at  the  rate 
of  30  metres  per  second  as  was  formerly  supposed),  this  difficulty 
has  disappeared.  Jolly  has  made  careful  time  measurements,  and 
demonstrated  that  in  the  knee-jerk  there  is  sufficient  time  for  the 
nerve  impulse  to  travel  to  the  spinal  cord  and  back  again,  but  that 
the  time  occupied  in  the  cord  itself  is  only  about  half  that  which  is 
necessary  in  the  case  of  ordinary  co5rdinated  reflex  actions.  This  is 
explicable  on  the  assumption  that  the  tendon  reflexes  are  subserved 
by  the  collaterals  of  the  entering  afferent  fibres  which  go  direct  to 
the  anterior  horn  cells,  whereas  ordinary  reflexes  are  worked  through 
intermediate  neurons,  and  therefore  have  to  pass  through  additional 
synapses. 

The  increased  rapidity  of  a  tendon  reflex  is  useful,  for  a  sudden 
strain  on  a  ligament  would  rupture  some  of  its  fibres  or  lead  to 
injury  of  the  joint  surfaces  if  too  great  a  time  intervened  before  the 
muscles  could  contract  and  so  save  the  joint. 

The  exact  course  of  the  reflex  arc  concerned  in  the  knee-jerk  has 
been  worked  out  by  Sherrington  in  the  monkey.  The  nerve-fibres 
are  mainly  those  which  pass  (1)  to  and  from  the  crureus  by  the 
anterior  crural  nerve,  and  (2)  to  and  from  the  hamstrings  by  the 
sciatic  nerve.  The  fibres  which  supply  the  crureus  arise  from  the 
spinal  nerve-roots  which  in  man  correspond  to  the  3rd  and  4th 
lumbar;  the  hamstring  supply  is  from  the  5th  lumbar  and  1st  and 
2nd  sacral  roots. 

Lombard's  experiments  upon  the  knee-jerk  indicate  that  it  is 
sometimes  more  readily  obtained  even  in  the  same  person  than  at 
other  times.  It  varies  with  changes  in  mental  activity,  and  during 
sleep  may  be  entirely  absent  It  is  incresised  and  diminished  by 
whatever  increases  or  diminishes  the  relative  state  of  irritability  of 
the  nervous  system  as  a  whole. 
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Closely  related  to  this  is  the  phenomenon  known  as  reinforcement 
of  the  knee-jerky  which  was  first  described  by  Jendrassik  in  1883,  and 
has  since  been  studied  by  numerous  observers.  The  extent  of  the 
jerk  may  be  increased  if  at  the  time  the  patella  tendon  is  struck,  a 
strong  voluntary  contraction,  such  as  clenching  the  fists  or  the  jaw, 
is  made  by  the  individual  In  many  normal  persons  the  knee-jerk 
is  difficult  to  elicit,  but  in  these  it  may  usually  be  obtained  by  the 
reinforcing  action  just  described. 

After  the  reinforcing  action  has  occurred  it  is  followed  by  an 
interval  in  which  the  knee-jerk  is  lessened  (inhibition  or  negative 
reinforcement).  Many  explanations  have  been  oflFered  of  the 
phenomenon ;  one  is  the  "  overflow  "  theory,  that  is,  motor  impulses 
from  the  brain  which  produce  a  contraction  of  hands  or  jaw  will  not 
only  affect  the  lower  centres  concerned  in  such  movements,  but  will 
also  overflow  to  other  regions,  for  instance,  those  which  come  into 
play  in  the  knee-jerk  and  influence  motor  irritability  there.  The 
"  drainage "  theory  of  M'Dougall  to  be  described  a  few  paragraphs 
ahead  may  possibly  explain  reinforcement ;  the  drainage  of  nervous 
potential  to  one  part  will  lessen  the  resistance  of  the  synaptic 
junctions  and  cause  a  drainage  of  nervous  energy  from  other  parts, 
and  so  allow  reflex  actions  to  be  more  readily  elicited  there. 

We  have  devoted  most  space  to  the  knee-jerk  because  this  tendon  reflex  is  the 
one  which  has  been  longest  known  and  most  worked  at.  The  recent  investiga- 
tions of  Habinski  have,  however,  shown  that  other  tendon  phenomena  may  be 
quite  as  easily  investigated,  and  in  some  cases  are  more  valuable  aids  to  diagnosis 
Uian  the  knee-jerk.  Amongst  these  we  have  already  referred  to  the  ankle-jerk. 
Another  phenomenon  allied  to  these  is  usually  called  BMnski's  aign^  or  the  extensor 
plantar  reflex.  If  the  sole  of  the  foot  is  stroked,  the  usual  response  is  flexion  of 
the  toes,  and  especially  of  the  big  toe.  If  the  pyramidal  tract  is  diseased,  extension 
of  the  great  toe  occurs.  This  is  a  very  delicate  reaction,  and  occurs  long  before 
any  exaggeration  of  the  knee-jerk  takes  place.  In  new-bom  children  the  normal 
response  is  not  obtained  because  their  pyramidal  tracts  are  not  then  fully  developed. 
The  weakness  of  the  test,  however,  is  that  in  many  people  it  is  difficult  to  elicit 
the  reflex,  and  minor  conditions  such  as  cold  feet  interfere  with  it. 

Among  numerous  other  reactions  there  is  one  which  Hertz  proposes  to  call 
BabinskVs  second  sign  ;  it  is  this.  If  a  normal  person  lies  down  with  the  legs  widely 
separated  and  the  arms  folded,  and  tries  to  sit  up,  both  legs  rise  from  the  ground 
to  an  equal  extent  On  letting  himself  fall  back  sharply  both  legs  again  rise 
equally  from  the  ground.  In  hemiplegia  due  to  organic  disease,  as  soon  as  the 
patient  is  strong  enough  to  make  such  an  effort,  the  paralysed  leg  rises  higher  than 
the  healthy  limb.  In  hysterical  hemiplegia,  which  often  simulates  the  genuine 
disease,  the  paralysed  leg  remains  flat  on  tne  ground,  both  on  sitting  up  or  lying 
down,  as  this  is  what  an  uninitiated  person  would  expect.  This  has  been  found  of 
much  service  in  distinguishing  the  two  conditions. 

Reoiprooal  Action  of  Antagonistic  Muscles. — This  is  an 
interesting  branch  of  muscle  physiology,  which  we  owe  to  the 
researches  of  Sherrington.  In  brief,  he  shows  that  the  inhibition 
of  the  tonns  of  a  voluntary  muscle  may  be  brought  about  by 
excitation  of  its  antagonist. 
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Movement  at  a  joint  in  any  direction  involves  the  shortening 
of  one  set  of  muscles  and  the  elongation  of  another  (antagonistic) 
set  The  stretching  of  a  muscle  produced  by  the  contraction  of 
its  antagonist  mechanically  stimulates  the  sensory  nerve-endings 
in  the  muscle  -  spindles  of  the  muscle  that  is  under  exten- 
sion; in  this  way  a  reflex  of  pure  muscular  initiation  may  be 
started.  Experiments  show  that  electrical  excitation  of  the 
central  end  of  an  exclusively  muscular  nerve  produces  inhibition 
of  the  tonus  of  its  antagonist.  For  instance,  the  central  end  of  the 
severed  hamstring  nerve  is  faradised.  This  nerve  contains  in  the 
cat  4510  nerve-fibres,  and  of  these  about  1810  are  sensory  in 
function;*  these  come  from  the  flexor  muscles  of  the  knee,  not 
from  the  skin.  The  efTect  of  the  stimulation  of  the  nerve  on  the 
tonus  of  the  extensor  muscles  of  the  knee  is  seen  (a)  in  elongation 
of  those  muscles,  (b)  in  temporary  diminution  of  the  knee-jerk. 
The  ex})eriment  may  be  varied  as  follows:  the  exposed  flexor 
muscles  detached  horn  the  knee,  and  therefore  incapable  of 
mechanically  affecting  the  position  of  the  joint,  are  stretched  or 
kneaded.  This  produces  a  reflex  elongation  of  the  extensor  muscles 
of  the  knee  and  a  temporary  diminution  of  the  knee-jerk.  The 
effects  are  in  fact  the  same  as  those  produced  by  faradisation  of  the 
central  end  of  the  nerve  supplying  them.  It  may  therefore  be  that 
reciprocal  innervation,  which  is  a  common  form  of  coordination  of 
antagonistic  muscles,  is  secured  by  a  simple  reflex  mechanism,  an 
important  factor  in  its  execution  being  the  tendency  for  the  action  of 
a  muscle  to  produce  its  own  inhibition  reflexly  by  mechanical  stimu- 
lation of  the  sensory  apparatus  in  its  antagonist. 

We  have  in  our  description  of  the  anatomical  path  of  the  entering 
posterior  roots  drawn  attention  to  what  may  be  termed  the  three 
"n&rv(ms  circles"  by  which  an  afferent  impulse  may  affect  the  motor 
discharge  from  the  anterior  horn-cells  of  the  cord ;  there  is  the  short 
path  by  the  collaterals  of  the  entering  fibre  which  pass  directly  to 
these  cells,  and  there  are  the  two  longer  paths,  via  the  cerebellum 
and  cerebrum  respectively.  In  the  execution  of  a  voluntary  action 
all  three  circles  are  in  activity  to  produce  the  coordination  and  due 
contraction  and  elongation  of  antagonistic  muscles  which  characterise 
an  effective  muscular  act.  Section  of  the  posterior  roots  produces 
not  only  an  inability  to  carry  out  reflex  actions,  but  also  leads  to  an 
inability  to  carry  out  effectively  those  more  complicated  reflex  actions 
which  are  called  voluntary,  and  in  which  the  brain  participates. 
Locomotor  ataxy,  or  tabes  dorsalis,  is  a  slowly  progressive  disease, 
the  anatomical  basis  of  which  is  a  degeneration  of  the  nerve-units  of 
tho  spinal  ganglia.     It  is,  therefore,  analogous  to  a  physiological 

*  The  number  of  sensory  nerve-fibres  is  determined  by  counting  the  healthy 
fibres  in  the  nerve  after  section  of  the  anterior  nerve-roots. 
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experiment  in  which  the  posterior  roots  are  divided,  and  although 
some  fibres  may  remain  which  still  allow  of  the  passage  of  nervous 
impulses,  the  action  of  the  three  circles  is  greatly  interfered  with ; 
the  spinal  reflex  arc  is  at  fault ;  this  is  shown  by  the  loss  of  reflex 
action,  the  disappearance  of  the  tendon  reflexes,  and  the  want  of 
tonus  in  antagonistic  muscles ;  the  main  symptom  of  the  disease  is 
want  of  muscular  co5rdination,  and  this  is  produced  not  only  by  the 
lesion  in  the  spinal  cord,  but  is  accentuated  by  the  want  of  continuity 
in  the  other  two  circles,  so  that  the  brain  is  unable  to  effectively 
control  the  motor  discharge  from  the  anterior  cornual  cells. 

M^VougalPs  **  Drainage^  theory, — This  theoiy  is  an  attempt  to  explain  the 
reciprocal  action  of  antagonistic  muscles. 

The  accompanying  diagram  represents  two  antagonistic  muscles  (fig.  442}  with 


FLEXOR 


B. 


EXTENSOR 


FiQ.  442.~Diagrain  to  illustrate  H'Doagall'B  "  Drainage"  theory. 


their  nerve  supplies.  Each  is  in  connection  ^nth  a  reflex  arc  shown  in  a  simple 
schematic  way,  as  consisting  of  three  neurons,  Ap  A^,  A3,  and  B^,  B3,  and  B^ 
respectively. 

Aj  and  B^  are  the  afferent  neurons ; 

Aj  and  Bg  are  the  association  or  internuncial  neurons  within  the  central  nervous 
system. 

A,  and  B3  are  the  efferent  or  motor  neurons. 

When  a  stimulus  is  applied  to  Aj  it  generates  nervous  energy,  and  discharges 
across  the  synapse  to  A2,  and  finally  to  A3,  and  the  muscle  contracts.  The  problem 
then  is  to  imagine  such  a  mode  of  connection  between  arc  A  and  arc  B  as  will 
cause  arc  A  during  activity  to  drain  off  from  arc  B  the  smaller  amount  of  nerve 
energy  in  it  which  normally  keeps  the  muscle  supplied  by  B3  in  a  state  of  tonus  ; 
if  this  is  done,  the  muscle  of  arc  B  will  lose  ito  tonicity  and  become  relaxed. 
It  is  probable  that  this  connection  is  by  means  of  a  collateral  of  the  internuncial 
neuron  B.2  crossing,  as  shown  in  tlie  figure  and  taking  part  with  the  axon  of  A^  in 
the  formation  of  the  synapse  witli  A3.  The  normal  resistance  of  this  synapse  is 
lowered  by  the  stimulation  applied  to  the  arc  A,  and  this  lowering  of  resistance  is 
participated  in  by  the  part  of  the  synapse  to  which  the  crossing  collateral  from  B, 
contributes ;  owing  to  this  lowering  of  resistance,  nervous  energy  therefore  drains 
over  from  the  arc  B,  and  so  the  muscle  it  supplies  is  relaxed. 

The  theory  may  also  be  applied  to  explain  (1)  alternating  reflexes,  as  described 
under  our  description  of  the  scratch  reflex  (p.  712);  (2)  the  reinforcement  of  the 
knee-jerk  and  other  phenomena  in  which  reflex  arcs  are  concerned  (p.  708) ;  and 
(3)  certain  psychological  phenomena  such  as  attention. 

The  Principle  of  the  Common  Path  (Sherrington). — ^When  an 
afferent  nerve  is  stimulated,  the  impulse  enters  that  complexnetwork 
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of  conducting  paths,  which  is  called  the  central  nervous  system.  So 
numerous  are  the  potential  connections  in  this  labyrinth  that  the 
impulse  may,  under  such  abnormal  conditions  as  strychnine  poison- 
ing, radiate  in  all  directions,  and  be  discharged  so  as  to  throw  all  the 
muscles  of  the  body  into  action.  But  under  normal  circumstances 
the  irradiation  is  limited  to  certain  lines,  which  increase  in  number 
with  the  strength  of  the  entering  impulse.  The  general  pattern  of 
the  nervous  web  remains  fairly  constant,  but  its  details  are  subject 
to  great  variations,  and  a  new  stimulus  may  act  like  a  tap  on  a 
kaleidoscope,  and  throw  a  new  pattern  into  being. 

At  the  commencement  of  every  reflex  arc  is  a  receptive  neuron 
extending  from  a  sensory  surface  to  the  brain  or  cord,  and  this  is  a 
private  path  exclusively  occupied  by  impulses  from  its  own  receptive 
points  on  the  surface  of  the  body.  These  impulses  pass  along 
certain  association  tracts  or  intemuncial  paths  in  the  central  nervous 
system,  and  at  the  termination  of  the  arc  we  have  a  final  neuron 
which  acts  as  the  conducting  link  between  the  central  nervous 
system  and  the  muscle  or  gland  which  it  supplies.  This  final  neuron 
does  not  subserve  exclusively  impulses  generated  at  one  receptive 
source,  but  can  be  used  in  the  conduction  of  impulses  generated  at 
many  points  of  the  body's  surface.  The  arm  muscles,  for  instance, 
can  be  thrown  into  play  in  response  to  visual,  auditory,  tactile,  and 
other  sensations.  The  final  neuron  thus  differs  from  the  initial 
neuron  in  being  public,  not  private,  and  may  be  spoken  of  as  the 
finai  common  path.  Of  course,  in  every  reflex  action  we  are  not 
really  concerned  with  individual  neurons,  but  with  thousands  of 
them  acting  in  harmony ;  still,  for  descriptive  purposes,  it  is  well  to 
speak  of  one  set  of  neurons  only  as  a  sample  of  the  rest.  An  ordinary 
motor  nerve  is  thus  a  collection  of  many  final  common  paths. 

Now  let  us  suppose  that  two  stimuli  are  acting  on  different  parts 
of  the  body's  surface,  each  of  which  would  produce  impulses  that 
ultimately  reach  the  same  final  common  path  together,  though  they 
may  throw  the  motor  organ  into  action  in  rather  a  different  way. 
Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  found  that  the  occupation  of  the 
public  path  by  one  impulse  prevents  it  being  simultaneously  used  by 
the  other ;  one  reflex  or  the  other  takes  place,  but  not  both  of  them. 

For  the  investigation  of  such  a  problem,  the  "  scratch  reflex  "  of 
the  dog  is  one  that  lends  itself  admirably.  This  can  best  be  studied 
in  the  "  spinal "  dog,  that  is  in  a  dog  in  which  cerebral  influence  is 
shut  off  by  division  of  the  spinal  cord  in  the  lower  cervical  region.  If 
the  skin  over  a  laige  saddle-shaped  area  covering  the  shoulders  and 
back  is  gently  irritated  on  one  side,  the  hind  leg  of  the  same  side 
executes  scratching  movements,  which  involve  flexor  muscles  princi- 
pally ;  the  rate  of  scratching  is  about  4  per  second,  and  each  move- 
ment is  presumably  a  short  tetanus.     The  best  ''  artificial  flea "  to 
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employ  is  a  weak  faradic  current,  and  it  is  the  nerves  at  the  roots 
of  the  hair  follicles  which  are  specially  susceptible  when  eliciting 


Fia.  448.— The  Scratch  reflex.  Traoing  of  the  flezon  of  left  hip  evoked  hy  stimalaUon  of  the  skin 
of  the  shoulder.  The  depression  in  the  signal  line  8  indicates  the  oommenoement  of  the  stimnlaUoo, 
and  its  rise  the  termination.  While  this  was  going  on,  the  left  fbot  was  stimnlated,  and  the 
depression  of  the  signal  line  L  indicates  the  duration  of  this  stinmlation ;  daring  the  stlmnlatiQii 
of  the  foot,  and  for  a  short  time  afterwards,  the  scratch  reflex  Is  inhibited,  but  the  acratch  refiex 
returns  soon  afterwards.  The  time  Is  registered  in  flfl^hs  of  seconds.  To  be  read  fitom  left  to 
right.    (Sherrington.) 

the  reflex.  The  intemuncial  paths  in  the  cord  are  in  the  lateral 
part  of  the  lateral  column,  and  division  of  that  region  of  the  cord 
abolishes  the  reflex. 
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But  there  is  another  form  of  stimulation  which  also  throws 
the  same  flexor  muscles  into  action,  although  in  rather  a  different 
way,  and  that  is  stimulation  of  the  sole  of  the  foot.  The  foot 
and  leg  are  withdrawn,  and  the  action  is  a  steady  one,  and  not 
a  succession  of  rhythmic  discharges  as  in  scratching.  Both  reflexes, 
however,  end  in  the  same  final  common  path ;  and  if  while  scratch- 
ing is  being  elicited  by  stimulation  of  the  shoulder,  the  foot  is  then 
stimulated  simultaneously,  scratching  immediately  ceases;  one  set 
of  impulses  has  displaced  the  other  from  the  final  common  path. 
If  then  one  ceases  to  stimulate  the  foot,  the  scratch  reflex  returns  if 
the  irritation  of  the  shoulder  is  kept  up.  This  is  well  illustrated  by 
the  tracing  (fig.  443). 

But  there  is  also  another  way  in  which  the  inhibition  of  reflexes 
may  be  produced.  The  contraction  of  one  set  of  muscles  is  usually 
accompanied  by  relaxation  of  its  antagonists,  and  the  contraction  of 
the  flexors  in  the  scratch  reflex  may  therefore  be  inhibited  by  making 
the  antagonistic  muscles  (the  extensors)  contract.  Further,  the 
scratch  reflex  is  unilateral,  but  this  does  not  mean  that  the  muscles 
supplying  the  other  legs  are  inactive,  for  they  must  act  in  such  a 
way  as  to  support  the  dog  on  three  legs,  while  it  scratches  with  the 
fourtL  So  if  the  right  shoulder  is  stimulated,  the  right  hind  leg 
scratcheis;  if  the  left  shoulder  is  stimulated,  the  left  hind  leg 
scratches ;  but  if  both  shoulders  are  stimulated  together,  only  one  or 
the  other  leg  scratches,  not  the  two  at  once ;  parts  of  the  final  paths 
are  common  to  both  sides,  and  there  is  a  struggle  for  their  occupa- 
tion. Some  instances  of  reinforcing  action  were  found ;  for  example, 
if  two  points  of  the  skin  of  one  shoulder  are  stimulated  with  a  very 
feeble  current,  neither  stimulus  alone  may  be  sufficient  to  evoke 
the  scratch  reflex,  but  the  two  together  may  elicit  it;  in  order 
to  attain  this  result  the  two  points  of  skin  must  be  fairly  close 
together. 

The  afferent  neui*ons  (private  paths)  of  the  body  are  about  five 
times  more  numerous  than  the  efferent  (final  common  paths),  and  in 
the  struggle  for  the  occupation  of  these  public  paths  by  the  impulses 
that  enter  the  central  nervous  system  by  the  more  numerous 
private  paths,  three  factors  arc  specially  concerned : — (1)  Strength  of 
stimulus ;  the  stronger  the  stimulus  the  better  chance  the  resulting 
impulse  has  of  getting  round  to  the  motor  organ.  (2)  Character  of 
impulse;  sensations  of  painful  nature  and  sexual  feelings  win  the 
final  path  easily;  it  is  a  matter  of  common  experience  that  such 
sensations  dominate  and  even  exclude  other  sensations ;  a  man  with 
bad  toothache  is  not  likely  to  take  much  notice  of  anyone  who  pulls 
his  coat  tails.  (3)  Fatigue;  at  the  end  of  a  long  stimulation,  a 
stimulus  applied  to  a  fresh  reflex  arc  has  a  better  chance  of  capturing 
the  common  patL 
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Reaction  Time  in  Man. — The  term  reaction  time  is  applied  to  the  time  occu- 
pied in  the  central  nervous  system  in  that  complex  response  to  a  pre-arranged 
stimulus  in  which  the  brain  as  well  as  the  cord  comes  into  play.  It  is  sometimes 
called  the  personal  equation.  It  may  be  most  readily  measured  by  the  electrical 
method,  and  the  accompanying  diagram  (fig.  444)  will  illustrate  one  or  the  numerous 
arrangements  which  have  been  proposed  for  the  purpose. 

In  the  primary  circuit  two  keys  (A  and  B)  are  included,  and  a  chronograph  (1), 
arranged  to  write  on  a  revolving  cylinder  (fast  rate).    Another  chronograph  (2), 
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marking  1-lOOths  of  a  second,  is  placed  below  this.  The  experiment  is  performed 
by  two  persons  C  and  D.  The  key  A,  under  the  control  of  C,  is  opened.  The  key 
JB,  under  the  control  of  D,  is  closed.  The  electrodes  E  are  appliea  to  some  part  of 
D*s  body.  C  closes  A.  The  primary  circuit  is  made,  and  the  chronognph  moves. 
As  soon  as  D  feels  the  shock  he  opens  B,  the  current  is  Urns  broken,  and  the 
chronograph  lever  returns  to  rest.  The  time  between  the  two  movements  of  the 
chronograph  (1)  is  measured  by  means  of  the  time-tracing  written  by  chronograph 
(2).  From  this,  the  time  occupied  by  transmission  along  the  nerves  has  to  be 
deducted,  and  the  remainder  is  the  reaction  time.  It  usually  varies  from  0*15  to  0*2 
second,  but  is  increased  in  : — 

The  Difemma. — The  primary  circuit  is  arranged  us  before.  The  wires  from 
the  secondary  coil  lead  to  the  middle  screws  of  a  reverser  without  cross  wires.  To 
each  pair  of  end  screws,  a  pair  of  electrodes  E  and  E'  pass ;  these  are  applied  to 
different  parts  of  D's  body  (fig.  445).  It  is  arranged  previously  that  D  is  to  open 
B,  when  one  part  is  stimulated,  but  not  the  other,  C  adjusting  the  reverser  unknown 
to  D.     Under  these  circumstances  the  reaction  time  is  longer. 

The  reaction  time  in  response  to  various  kinds  of  stimuli,  sound,  light,  pain, 
etc. ,  varies  a  good  deal ;  the  condition  of  the  subject  of  the  experiment  is  also  ao 
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important  factor.     This,  however,  is  really  a  practical  branch  of  psychology,  and 
has  recently  been  much  worked  at  by  students  of  that  science  (see  also  p.  li^I). 
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Spinal  Visceral  Reflexes. 

The  spinal  grey  matter  contains  centres  which  regulate  the 
operation  of  many  involuntary  muscles.  Some  of  these  centres  are : — 

The  eilio-^nal  centre  controls  the  dilatation  of  the  pupil ;  it  is 
situated  in  the  lower  cervical  region,  reaching  as  far  down  as  the 
origin  of  the  first  to  the  third  thoracic  nerva 

Subsidiary  vaso-motor  centres.  The  principal  vaso-motor  centre 
is  situated  in  the  bulb,  and  subsidiary  centres  are  scattered  through 
the  spinal  grey  matter  (see  p.  302). 

The  same  is  probably  true  for  all  the  muscular  viscera,  but 
particular  study  has  been  directed  to  those  in  the  pelvis,  and  centres 
for  mictwrUion,  dtfoecation,  erection,  and  parturition  are  contained  in 
the  lumbo-sacral  region  of  the  cord.  If  the  spinal  cord  is  cut  through 
above  the  situation  of  these  centres,  the  result  is  in  general  terms 
that  any  influence  of  the  higher  (voluntary)  centres  over  these 
actions  is  no  longer  possibla  The  actions  in  question  are  then 
simply  reflex  ones  occurring  unconsciously  at  certain  intervals,  and 
set  in  movement  by  the  peripheral  stimulus  (fulness  of  bladder,  or  of 
rectum,  etc.).  If  the  portion  of  the  cord  where  these  centres  are 
placed  is  entirely  destroyed,  the  result  is  paralysis  of  the  muscles 
concerned,  though  in  certain  cases,  even  after  such  a  severe  injury, 
some  amount  of  recovery  has  been  noticed,  which  must  be  attributed 
to  the  peripheral  ganglia  being  able  to  play  the  part  of  reflex  centres. 

The  phenomena  of  micturition  (p.  580),  and  defaecation  (p.  662) 
have,  however,  already  been  described  at  length,  and  it  only  remains 
to  add  a  few  words  concerning  two  other  reflexes  in  which  the 
generative  organs  are  concerned. 

uterine  Reflexes. — Uterine  contractions  can  be  induced  by  rectal  ii^ections, 
the  passage  of  a  foreign  body  into  the  uterus,  the  application  of  the  child  to  the 
breast,  and  by  other  means.  In  animals  faradisation  of  the  central  end  of  the  first 
sacral  nenre  produces  the  same  result  The  contractions  of  the  uterus  are  therefore 
reflex.  Sevml  cases  have  been  recorded  in  which  parturition  has  occurred  normally 
in  women  who  have  had  the  cord  divided  across  completely  in  the  thoracic  region ; 
it  is  thus  evident  the  centre  must  be  a  lumbar  one.  In  such  cases  the  uterine  con- 
tractions technicallv  c^led  "  pains  **  are  strong,  but  pain  is,  of  course,  absent.  The 
communication  with  the  lumbar  region  appears  to  be  principally  by  the  first  three 
lumbar  nerves.  Similar  observations  have  been  made  experimentally  in  animals,  and 
in  one  of  Goltz  and  Ewald*s  dogs  in  which  the  cord  had  been  removed  from  the  lower 
thoracic  region  downwards,  pregnancy  followed  coitus,  and  terminated  with  success- 
ful parturition.  The  mammary  glands  enlarge  as  usual  in  such  cases,  even  when,  as 
in  Routh*s  weU-known  ca8e(wnere  the  cord  was  completely  destroyed  at  the  seventh 
thoracic  segment),  there  can  be  no  nervous  communication  between  the  pelvis  and 
the  breast. 

Breetion.— This  can  be  excited  in  man  even  immediately  after  a  transverse 
lesion  of  the  cord ;  so  also  can  ejaculation,  but  not  so  commonly.  The  evidence 
in  ikvour  of  such  acts  being  spinal  reflexes  is  very  complete  in  the  case  of  animals. 
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FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  cehebbum 

The  cerebrum  is  the  seat  of  those  psjchical  or  mental  processes 
which  are  called  volition  and  feeling ;  volition  is  the  starting-point 
in  motor  activity;  feeling  or  consciousness  is  the  final  phase  of 
sensory  impressions ;  the  correlation  of  sensations  with  one  another, 
and  with  volitional  impulses  so  generated  is  what  constitutes 
thought.  That  the  brain  is  the  organ  (or  anatomical  correlate)  of 
mind  is  to-day  a  matter  of  such  common  knowledge  that  it  is 
almost  superfluous  to  mention  it  in  a  physiological  text-book.  Tet 
its  functions  were  entirely  unknown  or  only  dimly  conjectured  by 
ancient  philosophers,  and  the  overwhelming  importance  of  the  grey 
matter  on  its  surface  in  mental  phenomena  is  a  discovery  of  com- 
paratively recent  date. 

Effects  of  Removal  of  the  Cerebrum. 

The  functions  of  any  organ  may  be  discovered  (in  part,  at  any 
rate)  by  removing  it ;  and  the  brainless  frog  which  we  have  studied 
in  relation  to  the  functions  of  the  spinal  cord  is  also  a  useful  object- 
lesson  to  teach  us  the  uses  of  the  part  removed,  by  observing  in 
what  manner  the  animal  differs  from  one  which  has  its  brain  intact. 
If,  instead  of  taking  a  frog,  we  take  an  animal  lower  in  the  scale, 
where  the  brain  is  not  so  fully  developed,  the  effect  of  removing  that 
organ  will  be  less  marked ;  or  if  we  remove  the  brain  in  a  more 
highly  developed  animal,  the  simultaneous  removal  of  the  brain 
functions  will  be  naturally  more  noticeable.  We  have  already  seen 
(Chapter  XLIV.)  that  the  development  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres 
increases  in  importance  as  we  rise  in  the  animal  scale. 

If  the  cerebral  hemispheres  are  removed  in  a  teleostean  or  bony 
fish  (and  in  such  animals  there  is  only  a  rudimentary  cortex),  the 
animal  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  unaffected ;  it  can  distinguish 
between  a  worm  and  a  piece  of  string,  and  will  rise  to  red  wafers  in 
preference  to  those  of  another  colour.    The  operation  does  not 
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damage  the  primary  centrea  of  vision  (the  optic  lobes,  which  coire- 
Bpond  to  the  corpora  quadrigemina  of  the  mammal),  and  in  these 
fishes  the  eye  is  the  most  important  sense  organ. 

A  shark,  however,  subjected  to  the  same  operation,  is  reduced  to 
a  condition  of  complete  quiescence ;  this  is  due  to  the  ciroamstaDoe 
that  in  this  fish  the  principal  sense  organ  is  that  of  smell,  and  sever- 
ance of  both  olfactory  tracts  produces  the  same  result  as  removal 
of  the  entire  cerebrum.  In  either  case  the  path  between  the 
olfactory  bulbs  and  the  centres  that  control  the  cord  are  interrupted. 

Going  higher  in  the  animal  scale  to  the  frog,  we  find  that  re- 
moval of  the  Demispheres  only  does  not  entirely  abolish  its  apparent 
spontaneity ;  it  still  continues  to  feed  itself,  for  instance,  by  catching 
passing  insects.  It  ia  not  until  the  optic  thalami  are  removed  also 
that  it  becomes  the  purely  refiex  animal  described  on  p.  709.  If 
the  brain  and  the  anterior  end  of  the  bulb  are  removed  the  lower 
centres  of  the  cord  are  set  free,  and  the  result  is  incessant  movement 
provoked  by  slight  stimuli. 

A  bird  treated  in  the  same  way  remains  perfectly  motionless, 
sleepy,  and  unconscious,  unless  it  is  disturbed  (see  fig.  446).     When 


Fio.  4M,— Flg«OB  ino  r«iiiovil  of  Ui*  huubphsis.    (Dmltm-) 

disturbed  in  any  way  it  will  move ;  for  instance,  when  thrown  into 
the  air  it  will  fly ;  but  these  movements  are,  as  in  the  frog,  purely 
reflex  in  character ;  when  the  animal  is  made  to  fly  its  movements 
are  directed  by  the  sense  of  sight,  the  optic  lobes  being  still  intact, 
and  it  will  select  a  perch  to  settle  on  in  preference  to  the  floor. 
It  will  start  at  a  noise ;  it  will  not  eat  voluntarily ;  it  exhibits  no 
emotions  such  as  fear,  sexual  feeling,  or  maternal  instincts. 

In  mammals  the  operation  of  extirpation  of  the  brain  is  attended 
with  such  severe  heemorrhage  that  the  animal  dies  very  rapidly,  but 
in  some  few  cases  where  the  animals  have  been  kept  alive,  the 
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phenomena  they  exhibit  are  similar  to  those  shown  by  a  frog  or 
pigeon.  The  difficulty  of  the  operation  was  overcome  by  Groltz  of 
Strassburg,  in  dogs,  by  removing  the  cerebrum  piecemeal  One  dog 
treated  in  this  way  lived  in  good  health  for  eighteen  months,  when  it 
was  killed  in  order  that  a  thorough  examination  of  the  brain  might 
be  made.  It  was  then  found  that  not  only  the  hemispheres  but  the 
main  parts  of  the  optic  thalamus  and  corpus  striatum  had  been 
removed  also.  Though  it  could  still  carry  out  coordinated  move- 
ments; its  reactions  were  entirely  reflex,  and  memory,  emotions, 
feelings,  or  the  capacity  to  learn  were  absent. 

The  higher  animal  loses  just  those  characters  which  distinguish 
it  from  the  lower  ones.  It  is  difficult  to  prophesy  what  would 
happen  if  as  extensive  operations  were  carried  out  in  a  monkey  or  a 
man.  But  so  far  as  extirpation  has  been  observed,  the  initial  paralysis 
(which  is  seen  also  in  the  dog)  does  not  disappear  so  rapidly  or  so 
completely.     In  man,  the  tendency  to  recover  is  least. 

If  we  now  compare  these  effects,  it  is  seen  that  the  results  of  the 
operation  becomes  progressively  greater  as  we  ascend  the  scale.  The 
higher  the  animal,  the  more  fatal  the  effects,  the  immediate  disturb- 
ance more  severe,  the  return  of  function  slower,  and  the  permanent 
loss  greater.  The  long  life  of  Goltz's  dog  was  doubtless  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  removal  was  accomplished  by  several  operations. 

This  is  anatomically  explicable  when  we  remember  that  the 
anterior  horn  cells  are  iafluenced  chiefly  by  two  sets  of  impulses, 
those  which  enter  the  cord  by  the  posterior  roots,  and  those  which 
come  down  from  the  cerebrum  by  the  pyramidal  tracts.  In  the  lower 
animals  the  pyramidal  pathway  is  insignificant,  and  when  it  is  inter- 
rupted the  disturbance  is  consequently  slight.  In  animals  below 
the  mammals  it  is  absent,  and  going  up  the  mammalian  scale  it 
becomes  more  and  more  important,  as  the  following  figures  show : — 

In  the  mouse  the  pyramidal  fibres  constitute  1  *14  per  cent,  of  those  in  the  cord. 
„     guinea-pig     „  „  8*0  „  „ 

„     rabbit  „  „  5 '8  „  „ 

f*     cat  „  „  7 '76  «,  „ 

,1     man  „  „  11*87  „  „ 

We  can  therefore  quite  readily  understand  that  in  the  apes  and 
in  man,  a  damage  to  the  cortex  which  causes  degeneration  of  these 
tracts  will  cut  off  many  impulses  to  the  anterior  cornual  cells,  and 
produce  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  paralysis. 

There  are  80,000  fibres  in  each  pyramidal  tract  of  the  human  cord.  Th^  are, 
moreover,  not  the  only  tracts  which  connect  the  cerebrum  to  the  spinal  cord,  and 
section  of  these  other  tracts  (see  p.  656)  may  produce  quite  as  marked  paralysis. 
In  man,  it  appears  that  when  the  pyramidal  tracts  are  diseased,  it  is  the  finer  and 
more  delicate  movements  which  are  permanently  lost  (SchMfer.). 
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Localisation  of  Cerebral  Functioiis. 

The  different  parts  of  the  brain  and  of  its  cortex  are  related  to 
different  parts  of  the  body.  The  right  hemispRere,  for  instance,  con- 
trols the  voluntary  movements  on  the  left  side  of  the  body,  and 
receives  sensory  impulses  from  the  left  side,  and  vice  versd. 

Then  in  each  hemisphere  there  are  certain  areas,  termed  motor 
areas,  which  are  the  starting-points  of  those  volitional  impulses  which 
give  rise  to  movements;  and  other  areas  primarily  concerned  in  the 
reception  of  sensory  impulses ;  these  are  termed  sensory  areas.  These 
various  areas  have  been  mapped  out  by  means  of  experiments  on 
animals,  and  by  the  observation  of  disease  in  man. 

Before  these  facts  were  ascertained  it  was  usual  for  physiologists 
to  say  that  "  the  brain  acts  as  a  whole,"  and  although  we  do  not  now 
attach  the  same  meaning  to  that  phrase  as  did  the  physiologists  of 
the  past,  it  still  has  an  underlying  substratum  of  truth.  Let  us  take 
an  example,  and  imagine  the  smell  of  an  orange;  such  an  abstract 
idea  of  an  isolated  sensation  is  impossible ;  we  cannot  think  of  the 
smell  of  the  orange  apart  from  the  other  characteristics  of  the  fruit, 
the  smell  recalls  the  taste,  the  shape,  the  colour,  the  act  of  peeling  it, 
fingering  it,  cutting  it,  eating  it,  and  so  forth.  One  sensation  due  to 
the  activity  of  one  area,  such  as  the  olfactory  area,  calls  into  play  the 
activity  of  other  sensory  areas,  and  of  the  motor  areas,  and  of  the 
links  between  the  sensory  and  motor  areas.  The  brain  is  acting  as 
a  whole  because  its  various  parts  are  called  into  play  simultaneously, 
though  the  whole  brain  is  not  concerned  in  each  of  the  component 
sensations  and  volitions  associated  with  any  particular  mental  state. 

Moreover,  the  doctrine  of  cerebral  localisation  is  not  accurately 
expressed  by  the  statement  that  a  cortical  centre  is  one,  the  stimula- 
tion of  which  produces  a  definite  response,  and  the  extirpation  of 
which  abolishes  the  response.  We  shall,  for  instance,  immediately 
see  that  the  stimulation .  of  certain  areas  in  the  dog's  brain  produces 
certain  movements,  but  Goltz  showed  that  in  his  dogs,  the  removal 
of  an  entire  hemisphere  did  not  cause  permanent  paralysis  of  the 
opposite  side  of  the  body. 

In  the  central  nervous  system  there  are  few  or  no  places 
where  only  one  set  of  nerve  units  are  situated,  with  fibres  passing 
to  or  from  them.  Every  locality  has  several  connections  with 
other  parts,  and  also  fibres  passing  through  it  which  connect  together 
the  parts  on  all  sides  of  it.  Hence  in  extirpating  even  a  limited 
area,  numerous  pathways  are  interrupted,  and  the  damage  is  con- 
sequently widespread.  Much  of  the  disturbance  produced  at  first 
gradually  passes  away,  and  the  temporary  effects  must  be  distinguished 
from  those  which  are  permanent ;  the  permanent  effects  have  the 
greater  significance  of  the  two.    Moreover,  it  is  clear  that  the  relative 
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and  absolute  value  of  any  locality  in  the  central  nervous  system 
depends  largely  on  the  degree  to  which  centralisation  has  progressed, 
and  on  the  amount  of  connection  between  the  various  areas.  The 
closer  the  connection,  the  more  numerous  and  intricate  the  path- 
ways, the  greater  will  be  the  permanent  effects  of  an  extirpation, 
and  the  recovery  of  function  the  more  remote.  The  lower  the 
animal  in  the  zoological  series,  or  the  less  the  age  of  the  animal,  the 
more  imperfectly  developed  will  be  the  connecting  strands,  and  so 
the  possibility  of  other  parts  taking  up  to  some  extent  the  functions 
of  those  that  are  removed  wUl  be  increased. 

The  earliest  to  work  in  the  direction  of  localisation  were  Hitzig 
and  FritscL  The  subject  was  then  taken  up  by  Ferrier  and  Yeo, 
and  later  by  Schafer,  Horsley,  etc.,  in  this  country,  and  by  Munk 
and  many  others  in  (Germany. 

The  main  point  which  these  researches  have  brought  out  is 
what  we  have  just  termed  the  overwhelming  importance  of  the 
cortex;  it  contains  the  highest  cerebral  centres.  Before  Hitzig 
began  his  work,  the  corpus  striatum  was  regarded  as  the  great  motor 
centre,  and  the  optic  thalamus  as  the  chief  centre  of  sensation ;  and 
the  idea  that  the  basal  ganglia  were  so  important  arose  from  the 
examination  of  the  brains  of  people  who  had  died  from,  or  at  least 
suffered  from,  cerebral  haemorrhaga 

The  most  common  situation  for  cerebral  hsemorrhage  is  either  in 
the  r^on  of  the  corpus  striatum  or  optic  thalamus ;  it  was  noticed 
that  motor  paralysis  was  the  most  marked  symptom  if  the  corpus 
striatum  was  injured,  and  sensory  paralysis  if  the  optic  thalamus 
was  injured.  The  paralysis,  however,  is  due,  not  to  injury  of  the 
basal  ganglia,  but  of  the  neighbouring  internal  capsula  The  internal 
capsule  consists  in  front  of  the  motor  fibres  passing  down  from  the 
cortex  to  the  cord,  and  behind  of  the  sensory  fibres  passing  up  from 
the  cord  to  the  cortex  (see  p.  689).  Hence,  if  these  fibres  are  ploughed 
up  by  the  escaping  blood,  paralysis  naturally  is  the  result.  If  a 
haemorrhage  or  injury  is  so  limited  as  to  affect  the  basal  ganglia  only, 
and  not  the  fibres  that  pass  between  them,  the  resulting  paralysis  is 
slight  or  absent 

The  question  will  next  be  asked :  What,  then,  ia  the  function  of 
the  basal  ganglia 7  They  are  what  we  may  term  subsidiary  centres: 
the  corpus  striatum,  principally  in  connection  with  movement,  and 
the  optic  thalamus,  in  connection  with  sensation,  including  the  sense 
of  vision,  as  its  name  indicates. 

A  subsidiary  centre  may  be  compared  to  a  subordinate  official  in 
an  army.  The  principal  centre  may  be  compared  to  the  commander- 
in-chief.  This  highest  officer  gives  a  general  order  for  the  movement 
of  a  body  of  troops  in  a  certain  direction ;  we  may  compare  this  to 
the  principal  motor-centre  of  the  cortex  sending  out  an  impulse  for 
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a  certain  movement  in  a  limb.  But  the  general  does  not  give  the 
order  himself  to  each  individual  soldier,  any  more  than  the  cerebral 
cortex  does  to  each  individual  muscle ;  but  the  order  is  first  given 
to  subordinate  officers,  who  arrange  exactly  how  the  movement  shall 
be  executed,  and  their  orders  are  in  the  end  distributed  to  the 
individual  men,  who  must  move  in  harmony  with  their  fellows  with 
regard  to  both  time  and  space.  So  the  subsidiary  nerve-centres  or 
positions  of  relay  enable  the  impulse  to  be  widely  distributed  by 
collaterals  to  numerous  muscles  which  contract  in  a  similar  orderly, 
harmonious,  and  coordinate  manner. 

There  is  just  the  same  sort  of  thing  in  the  reverse  direction  in 
the  matter  of  sensory  impulses.  Just  as  a  private  in  the  army, 
when  he  wishes  to  communicate  with  the  general,  does  so  through 
one  or  several  subordinate  officers,  so  the  sensory  impulse  passes 
through  many  cell-stations  or  subsidiary  centres  on  the  way  to  the 
highest  centre,  where  the  mental  process  called  sensation,  that  is, 
the  appreciation  of  the  impulse,  takes  place. 

There  are  two  great  experimental  methods  used  for  determining 
the  function  of  any  part  of  the  cerebnmL  The  first  is  stimulation ; 
the  second  is  extirpation.  These  words  almost  explain  themselves ; 
in  stimulcUion  a  weak  interrupted  induction  current  is  applied  by 
means  of  electrodes  to  the  convolution  under  investigation,  and  the 
resulting  movement  of  the  muscles  of  the  body,  if  any  occurs,  is 
noticed.  In  extiirpation  the  piece  of  brain  is  removed,  and  the  result- 
ing paralysis,  if  any,  is  observed. 

It  is  essential,  when  the  experiment  of  stimnlatln^  the  cortex  of  the  brain  is 
being  performed,  that  the  aninud  should  be  anaesthetised  and  absolutely  uncon- 
scious* othorwise  voluntary  or  reflex  actions  will  occur  which  mask  those  produced 
by  stimulation.  If,  however,  the  animal  is  too  deeply  under  the  influence  of  a 
naicotic  the  brain  is  inexdtable.  In  an  anaesthetised  animal  the  brain  is  inactive, 
and  if  methylene  blue  is  injected  into  the  blood,  the  brain  is  seen  to  be  of  a  blue 
colour.  If,  however,  a  spot  of  the  cerebral  surfiice  is  stimulated,  that  put  of  the 
br^  is  thrown  into  action,  oxysen  is  used  up,  and  the  methylene  blue  is  reduced, 
and  in  consequence  that  area  of  the  brain  loses  its  blue  tint.  If  the  animal  is  so 
deeply  narcotised  that  the  brain  does  not  discharge  an  impulse,  the  part  stimulated 
renudnsUue; 

By  such  means  the  cortex  has  been  mapped  out  into  what  we 
may  term  motor  areas  and  sensory  areas. 

Motor  area. — ^The  name  JRolandie  area  which  this  part  of  the 
brain  has  also  received  is  derived  from  its  anatomiccJ  position. 

StimtUation  of  the  motor  area  produces  movement  of  some  part 
of  the  opposite  side  of  the  body ;  excitation  of  the  same  spot  is  always 
followed  by  the  same  movement  in  the  same  animal  In  different 
uTiiTTiAla  excitation  of  anatomically  corresponding  spots  produces 
similar  or  corresponding  results.  It  is  this  which  has  enabled 
one  to  apply  the  results  of  stimulating  areas  of  the  monkey's 
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brain  to  the  elucidation  of  the  function  of  the  similar  brain  of 
man. 

If  the  stimulation  used  is  too  powerful  the  movement  spreads  to 
other  parts,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  body  may  he  thrown 
into  convulsive  movements  similar  to  those  seen  in  epilepsy. 

Extirpation,  or  removal,  of  these  areas  produces  paralysis  of  the 
same  groups  of  muscles  which  are  thrown  into  action  by  stimulation. 

The  d^eneration  tracts  after  destruction  of  the  motor  area  are 
shown  in  fig.  447.  The  shaded  area  in  each  case  represents  the 
injured  or  degenerated  material ;  a  in  the  cortex,  b  in  the  anterior 
part  of  the  posterior  limb  of  the  internal  capsule,  c  in  the  middle 
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Fio.  447.— Degeneration  after  destmction  of  the  Rdlandlc  area  of  the  right  hemlaphere. 

(After  Gowexm.) 


of  the  crusta  of  the  mid  -  brain,  D  in  the  pyramidal  bundles 
of  the  pons,  E  in  the  pyramid  of  the  bulb,  and  f  in  the  crossed 
and  direct  pyramidal  tracts  of  the  cord. 

Sensory  areas. — Stimulation  of  these  produces  no  direct  move- 
ments, but  doubtless  sets  up  a  sensation  called  a  subjective  sensation ; 
that  is,  one  produced  in  the  animal's  own  brain,  and  this  indirectly 
leads  to  movements  which  are  reflex;  thus  on  stimulating  the 
auditory  area  there  is  a  pricking  up  of  the  ears ;  on  stimulating  the 
frieual  area  there  is  a  turning  of  the  head  and  eyes  in  the  direction 
of  the  supposed  visual  impulse.  That  such  movements  are  reflex 
and  not  direct,  is  shown  by  the  long  period  of  delay  intervening 
between  the  stimulation  and  the  movement. 

Extirpation  of  a  sensory  area  leads  to  loss  of  the  sense  in  question. 
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The  rougher  ezperimeDts  performed  by  ii&ture  in  the  shape  of 
diseases  of  the  brain  produce  correspoDding  results. 

Some  diseases  are  of  the  nature  of  extirpation. 

An  instance  of  this  is  cerebral  hcemorrhage.  If  the  htemorrhwe 
is  in  the  r^oa  of  the  internal  capsule,  it  cuts  through  fibres  to  the 
muscles  of  the  whole  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  bodj,  as  tbej  are 
all  collected  together  in  a  narrow  compass,  and  the  cooi^tion 
obtained   is   called    hemipUgia,     The   varieties   of    hemipl^a   are 


Fia.  Ma.— Bnia  ot  dog,  Tleir«d  fnm  nbovs.  F,  hooUl  flnan,  Kingtiina*  tHnMd  crucial  lalci 
comBpondlng  to  Ihs  flHnn  or  Rolindo  In  mu.  S,  Hnan  or  Sjriilui,  ■nnuid  whlob  ttas  Hi 
lonRltadlDKl  cunvolDtloiu  m  concmUlully  irruigiKi;  1,  fleitan  or  hud  on  tlM  SBCk,  In  t 
msaUn  llDfl ;  2,  flAxioD  of  he^d  od  tha  naclc,  vlth  mbition  bjwirdi  the  ildt  of  tha  ttlmulm  \ 

coatncCloD  Ot  Drblealuil  ocull,  ud  tha  liAti  miiiolna  ko  jananl.    Tha  nnabUlad  ptn  li  li: 
npoMd  b7  opening  Lhe  ikoll.    (Dmlloo.) 

QnmerooB,  according  as  motor  or  sensory  fibres  are  most  aSected, 
and  in  one  variety  of  hemiplegia,  called  crossed  Kemi^Ugia,  the  face 
is  paralysed  on  one  side  of  the  body,  the  limbs  on  the  other ;  this 
is  due  to  injury  of  the  tracts  in  the  bulb,  above  the  crossing  of  the 
pyramids 

If  now  the  heemorrtu^e  occurs  on  the  surface  of  the  brain,  a  much 
more  limited  paralysis,  called  monopUffia,  is  the  result ;  if  the  arm  area 
is  affected,  there  will  be  paralysis  of  tiie  opposite  arm ;  if  the  leg 
area,  of  the  opposite  leg ;  if  a  sensory  area,  there  will  be  loss  of  the 
corresponding  sense. 
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Some  diseaaes,  od  the  other  hand,  act  as  the  induction  currents 
do  in  artificial  Btunolation ;  they  irritate  the  snrface  of  the  brain ; 
auch  a  disease  is  a  tumour  growing  in  the  membranes  of  the  brain ; 
if  the  tumour  irritates  a  piece  of  the  motor  area,  there  wiU  be 
inToluntar;  movemeDta  in  the  corresponding  region  of  the  body ; 
these  movements  may  culminate  in  the  production  of  epileptiform 
ooDVulsioDS  commencing  in  the  arm,  1^,  or  other  part  of  the  body 
which  corresponds  to  the  brain  area  irritated.  It  is  these  cases  of 
"  i/ocitsontan  SpU^ay  "  which  have  given  the  best  results  in  surgery ; 
the  movement  produced  is  an  indication  of  the  area  of  the  brain 
which  is  being  irritated,  and  the  surgeon  after  trephining  is  able  to 
remove  the  source  of  the  mischief.  If  the  area  of  the  brain  which 
is  irritated  is  a  sensoir  area,  the  result  produced  is  a  sabjective 
sensation,  simihur  to  what  we  imagine  is  produced  in  animals  with 
an  electr^  current. 

We  may  now  proceed  from  these  general  considerations  to 
particular  points,  and  give  maps  of  the  brain  to  show  the  areas  we 
have  been  speaking  of. 

Fig.  448  is  a  view  of  the  dog's  brain.  It  is  convenient  to  take 
this  first  beoauae  it  was  the  startii^-point  of  the  experimental  work 
on  the  subject  in  the  hands  of  Hitzig  and  Fritscb.  If  the  test 
beneath  the  ^ure  is  consulted,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  motor  areas, 
mapped  out  by  the  method  of  stimulation,  are  situated  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  crucial  sulcus,  which  probably  corresponds  to 
the  fissure  of  Rolando  in  man. 

Coming  next  to  the  brain  of  the  monkey,  figore  449  is  repro- 
duced  from  Ferrier's  book.  He  marked  out  the  surface  into  a 
number  of  circles,  stimu- 
lation of  each  of  which 
prodaced  movements  of 
various  sets  of  muscles, 
face,  arm,  and  1^,  from 
below  upwards;  extirpa- 
tion of  these  same  areas 
produced  the  correspond- 
ing paralysis.  It  will  be 
furtJier  noticed  that  these 
areas  are  all  grouped 
around  the  fissure  of 
Kolando,  particularly  in 
the  ascending  frontal  con- 
^'°'  *^'  volution. 

Much  of  our  knowledge  concerning  the  localisation  of  the  motor 
area  in  the  human  brain  has  been  deduced  from  experiments  on  the 
lower  monkeys.    Valuable  as  such  knowle(%e  is,  infinitely  more 
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useful  knowledge,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  human  brain,  would 
be  obtained  by  examining  the  brains  of  those  monkeys  nearest  to 
man,  which  are  known  as  the  anthropoid  apes.  The  difficulty  and 
expense  of  obtaining  such  animals  has  largely  deterred  investigators 
from  performing  such  experiments.    Horsley  and  Beevor  examined 
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tho  ■oleaa  oantnlto  or  flMaie  of  Bolando.  Tha  axfeant  of  the  eo-callad  motor  area  on  the  free 
waAem  of  the  hemiephen  ie  faidlcated  br  black  etippUng  which  eztende  back  to  the  central  micas. 
Moch  of  the  *'  motor  "  area  Ie  hidden  in  sold ;  tor  inataooe,  it  exteoda  into  both  the  oentAU  and 
preceuHal  enlcL  The  namee  printed  in  capttala  on  the  etlppled  area  indlcato  tlie  main  •Qbdivisions 
of  tha  "  motor  **  area ;  the  names  printed  RinaU  oatside  the  brain  indicate  bjr  their  pointing  llnee 
•oma  of  the  chief  snbdiTislons  of  the  main  areas.  Bat  there  !•  mnch  orerlapping  of  the  areas  which 
tt  k  not  possible  to  indicate  in  a  diagram  of  this  kind.  Tlis  shaded  regionii  marked  "eyes"  in  the 
firontal  and  oodpital  regions  indicate  the  areas  which  nnder  Cumdiiiation  jield  co^j^gate  movemente 
of  the  eyeballs.  S^F.^saperiorfrontol  salens.  sS.Pr.  =snperior  preoentral  snJcus.  I. Pr.= inferior 
preoentiml  salcaa.2( After  Sherrington  and  Oninbaam.) 

the  brain  of  an  orang-outang  some  years  ago,  and  now  Sherrington 
and  Orunbaum  have  made  a  number  of  experiments ;  several  speci- 
mens of  two  species  of  chimpanzee,  the  orang  and  the  gorilla,  have 
been  examined.  Their  conclusions  are  of  great  importance.  The 
above  figure  (fig.  450)  of  the  chimpanzee's  brain  shows  what  has 
been  found;  the  orang  and  the  gorilla  gave  practically  the  same 
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results,  and  no  doubt  the  human  brain  would  give  identical  results 
also  if  it  could  be  examined. 

The  method  used  is  to  expose  the  brain  in  an  an»sthetised  animal, 
and  thoroughlj  explore  it  with  a  weak  faradic  current,  one  electrode 
being  placed  on  the  brain,  and  the  other  attached  to  an  indifferent 
part  of  the  animal's  hodj.  This  allows  of  finer  localisation  than  is 
possible  with  the  ordinary  double-point  electrodea 

The  motor  area  includes  continuouslj  the  whole  length  of 
the  ascending  frontal,  or  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  the  precentral 
convolution.  It  never  extends  behind  the  central  sulcus,  or, 
as  it  is  sometimes  called,  the  fissure  of  Bolando.  On  the  mesial 
surface  it  extends  but  a  short  distance,  and  never  as  far  as  the 
calloso-marginal  fissure.  The  motor  area  extends  also  into  the  depth 
of  the  Bolandic  and  other  fissures;  the  part  of  the  excitable  area 
thus  hidden  equals  or  maj  even  exceed  that  on  the  free  surface  of 
the  hemisphera  The  arrangement  of  the  various  regions  of  the 
musculature  follow  the  segmental  sequence  of  the  cranio-spinal  series 
to  a  remarkable  extent ;  in  fact,  the  excitable  area  may  be  compared 
to  the  spinal  cord  upside  down.  The  accompanying  figure  indicates 
this  better  than  any  verbal  description. 

It  cannot  fail  to  strike  even  a  superficial  observer  how  large 
the  cortical  area  is  that  deals  with  movements  of  the  head  and  arm 
regions  when  compared  with  that  of  the  lower  limb,  and  still  more 
with  that  of  the  trunk.  The  trunk  itself  has  a  larger  mass  of 
muscular  tissue,  but  it  is  in  the  head  region  (which  includes  the 
complex  movements  of  the  tongue  and  such  structures  as  the  vocal 
cords)  and  in  the  arm  and  hand  that  the  movements  are  most  varied 
and  most  deUcate.  No  doubt  this  is  the  explanation  of  the  greater 
size  of  their  cortical  representation. 

It  is  these  finer  movements  which  are  most  affected  by  a  cortical 
injury,* and  which  exhibit  least  recovery;  in  the  upper  limb,  for 
instance,  the  shoulder  muscles  will  be  the  least,  and  the  hand  the 
most  paralysed. 

In  experiments  on  unilateral  extirpation  in  animals,  and  in 
destructive  lesions  of  one  side  of  the  brain  in  man,  it  is  the  muscles 
which  act  normally  unilaterally  which  are  most  paralysed.  The 
muscles  which  normally  move  bilaterally,  e.g.,  the  chest  muscles  in 
breathing,  the  trunk  muscles  in  maintaining  an  erect  position,  are 
comparatively  little  affected ;  the  spinal  centres  of  such  muscles  are  no 
doubt  connected  by  commissural  fibres,  and  therefore  can  be  affected 
from  both  sides  of  the  brain. 

The  marginal  convolution  on  the  mesial  stirfiftce  of  the  hemisphere  was  first 
investigated  by  Schafer  and  Horsley,  in  the  lower  monkeys.  They  found  in  these 
animals  that  it  contained  a  considerable  extension  of  the  '*  motor  area,  incfaiding 
the  cortical  centres  for  the  trunk  muscles.  This,  at  any  rate,  is  not  the  case  for  the 
higher  apes,  and  therefore  probably  is  not  true  for  man. 
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It  will  be  noticed  in  the  diagram  (fig.  450)  that  there  are  two 
regions  of  the  brain  from  which  eye  movements  can  be  elicited ;  one 
is  in  the  frontal  lobe,  the  other  at  the  occipital  pole.  The  frontal  eye 
area  is  the  motor  centre  for  conjugate  movements  of  the  two  ejreballs, 
and  in  the  lower  monkeys  is  continuous  with  the  rest  of  the  motor 
area,  but  in  the  higher  monkeys  and  man  is  separated  from  the 
Rolandic  area  by  a  field  of  inexcitable  cortex.  The  occipital  region 
from  which  eye  movements  can  be  obtained  is  the  visuo-sensory 
sphere  (see  p.  736). 

The  next  illustration  is  an  outline  map  of  the  left  cerebral  hemi- 
sphere in  man.  In  it  are  indicated  the  various  motor  and  sensory 
areas,  which  are  largely  deduced  from  experiments  on  the  higher 
monkeys. 
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Fio.  461.— Left  cerebral  hemfsphere,  oater  sarface.    Tho  lobes  and  the  principal  sulci  are  Indicated  by 
tJieir  Initial  letter* ;  A.B.M.,  anterior  centre  for  eye  movements ;  B.C.,  Brooa's  convolution. 

One  part  of  the  motor  area  is  peculiar  to  man,  and  that  is : — 
The  Speech  Centre. — This  is  surrounded  in  the  diagram  by  a 
dotted  circle  and  marked  b.g.  There  are  other  centres  concerned  in 
speech,  as  we  shall  see  when  considering  the  question  of  association 
fibres ;  but  this  is  the  centre  for  the  muscular  actions  concerned  in 
speech.  The  discovery  of  this  centre  was  the  earliest  feat  in  the  direc- 
tion of  cerebral  localisation.  It  was  discovered  by  a  French  physician 
named  Broca ;  he  noticed  that  patients  who  died  after  haemorrhage 
in  the  brain,  but  who  previous  to  death  exhibited  a  curious  disorder 
of  speech  called  aphasia,  were  found,  after  death,  to  have  the  seat  of 
the  haemorrhage  in  this  convolution.  The  convolution  is  generally 
called  Broca's  convolution.  Experiments  on  animals  are  useless  in 
discovering  the  centre  for  speech.  Sherrington  found  in  the  higher 
apes  that  faradisation  of  the  Broca  area  does  not  evoke  vocalisation. 

The  most  curious  fact  about  the  speech-centre  is  that  it  is  uni- 
lateral ;  it  is  situated  only  on  the  left  side  of  the  brain,  except  in 
left-handed  people,  where  it  is  on  the  right  We  are  thus  left- 
brained  80  far  as  the  finer  movements  of  the  hand-muscles  are  con- 
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cemed,  as  in  writing,  and  we  are  also  left-brained  in  r^ard  to  speech, 
an  action  intimately  associated  with  writing.  There  is  but  little 
doubt  that  spoken  language  originated  from  gesture  language;  in 
fact,  one .  sees  this  in  children  learning  to  speak.  In  gestures  the 
right  hand  (and  left  brain)  will  take  a  prominent  part ;  hence  the 
unilateral  position  of  the  speech  centre  receives  a  rational  develop- 
mental explanation. 

That  Broca*8  area  is  the  chief  speech  centre  has  for  long  been  a  matter  of  doabt 
among  physiologists  and  pathologists.  The  recent  researches  of  Marie  have  thrown 
further  doubt  upon  the  hypothesis ;  for  he  has  shown  that  in  many  cases  of 
aphasia  Broca*s  area  is  uninjured,  and  that  in  cases  where  Broca*8  area  is  injured, 
aphasia  is  not  always  present.  His  main  conclusion  is  that  injury  to  Broca*s 
convolution  is  only  one  factor  in  the  causation  of  aphasia ;  the  other  areas  related 
to  the  speech  mechanism  are  situated  more  posteriorly,  and  are  called  the  visual 
word  area  and  the  auditory  word  area  (see  lurther,  p.  741),  and  injury  to  these 
alone  will  produce  aphasia,  whereas  injury  to  Broca's  area  alone  will  not  do  so ;  he 
argues  that  the  cases  described  in  which  aphasia  followed  an  injunr,  apparently 
limited  to  Broca*s  area,  had  not  been  thoroughly  investigated,  and  if  tne  other 
areas  had  been  properly  examined  injuries  would  have  been  found  there  also. 
These  conclusions  wiU  naturally  be  tested  in  the  future  by  others  who  have  the 
opportunity  of  examining  such  cases. 

The  Tactile  Area. — ^Volition  and  the  tactile  and  muscular  senses 
are  associated  together  so  closely  physiologically,  that  anatomically 
we  should  expect  to  find  the  commencement  of  the  volitional  fibres 
not  far  removed  from  the  terminations  of  the  sensory  fibres,  and  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  this  is  actually  the  case.  Some  of  the  sensory  fibres 
possibly  pass  direct  into  the  ascending  frontal  convolution,  but 
the  vast  majority  terminate  in  its  neighbour  the  ascending  parietal 
convolution,  which  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  central  or  fiolandic 
fissure.  In  the  early  days  of  brain  map-making,  the  ascending 
parietal  convolution  was  believed  to  be  a  part  of  the  motor  area,  and 
this  found  expression  in  such  diagrams  as  those  of  Ferrier  (see  fig. 
449).  A  cortical  injury  in  man  seldom  involves  the  ascending 
frontal  without  also  involving  the  ascending  parietal,  and  so  loss  of 
sensation  and  motion  usually  go  together.  The  more  exact  methods 
introduced  by  Sherrington  and  Griinbaum  have,  however,  shown 
that  stimulation  of  the  ascending  parietal  produces  no  direct  move- 
ments ;  secondary  movements  may  be  elicited,  just  as  stimulation  of 
the  visuo-sensory  area  provokes  secondary  movements  of  the  eyes. 
Extirpation  of  the  ascending  parietal,  however,  leads  to  no  motor 
paralysis,  and  no  degeneration  of  the  pyramidal  tracts.  Histological 
examination  of  the  ascending  parietal  grey  matter  shows  it,  moreover, 
to  possess  the  structure  of  a  sensory  rather  than  of  a  motor  area. 
Before  this  distinction  was  recognised,  the  term  sensori-motor  was 
used  as  a  comprehensive  expression  to  include  the  functions  of  the 
two  convolutions  one  on  each  side  of  the  Bolandic  fissure.  The 
ascending  parieted  convolution  is  the  cortical  seat  of  those  sensations 
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which  are  tactile  discriminatory,  and  related  to  position  and  move- 
ment of  the  muscles.  We  stiU  await  exact  information  regarding 
the  cortical  representation  of  sensations  of  pain  and  temperature. 

This  conclusion  regarding  the  sensory  function  of  the  ascending 
parietal  convolution  has  received  support  from  a  number  of  carefully 
observed  clinical  cases,  for  Sherrington  and  Griinbaum's  delimitation 
to  a  relatively  narrow  strip  of  what  had  previously  been  considered 
a  widespread  motor  territory,  left  for  some  time  uncertain  the 
function  of  the  remainder  of  the  original  motor  area — ^Munk's 
sensori-motor  field — lying  posterior  to  the  central  fissure.  The  most 
remarkable  confirmatory  evidence  regarding  the  sensory  functions  of 
what  we  may  call  the  post-central  convolution  has  been  recently 
afforded  by  two  patients,  who  voluntarily  allowed  Dr  Cushing  of 
Baltimore  the  opportunity  of  experimentally  testing  the  point  after 
operations  in  which  this  part  of  the  brain  was  exposed,  and  during  a 
time  they  were  in  a  conscious  state. 

In  both  of  them  characteristic  motor  responses  were  obtained 
from  the  precentral  gyrus  (ascending  frontal  convolution)  without 
any  conscious  sensation,  except  that  which  accompanies  forced  change 
of  position  in  the  parts  moved.  On  the  other  hand,  stimulation  of 
the  post-central  gyrus  (ascending  parietal  convolution)  produced  no 
movements,  but  gave  definite  sensory  impressions  which  were  likened 
by  one  patient  to  a  sensation  of  numbness,  and  by  the  other  to 
definite  tactual  impressions. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  close  connection  between  the  two  convolu- 
tions in  question,  by  short  association  fibres  passing  from  one  to  the 
other;  and  the  necessity  for  sensation  in  normally  provoking  the 
corresponding  motor  outflow  is  also  illustrated  by  the  following  experi- 
ment : — If  the  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  are  divided  there  is 
a  loss  of  sensation,  and  so  the  sense  of  movement  cannot  reach  the 
brain  from  the  muscles,  and  consequently  the  muscles  are  not  called 
into  action ;  when  all  the  posterior  roots  coming  from  a  limb  in  a 
monkey  are  cut,  the  muscles,  so  far  as  voluntary  movements  are 
concerned,  are  as  effectually  paralysed  as  if  the  anterior  roots  of 
the  spinal  nerves  had  been  cut.  The  muscles,  however,  do  not 
degenerate  as  they  would  if  the  anterior  roots  had  been  cut.  They 
merely  undergo  a  small  amount  of  wasting,  due  to  want  of  use. 

The  Visual  Area. — ^The  lower  the  animal  in  the  series,  the 
more  readily  can  its  actions  be  controlled  by  sensory  impulses  which 
have  not  passed  through  the  cortex  cerebri  A  decerebrated  bony 
fish  can  distinguish  colours,  a  frog  can  catch  flies,  even  a  pigeon  will 
select  its  perch,  thoi^h  it  takes  no  notice  of  food  or  of  people  who  try 
to  frighten  it  A  dog  similarly  operated  on  is  practically  blina, 
though  it  will  blink  at  a  bright  flash  of  light.  In  the  lower  animals 
the  impulses  pass  in  to  the  primary  visual  centre  in  the  optic  lobes 
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which  acts  as  the  centre  for  the  reflex;  the  higher  we  ascend  the 
animal  scale,  the  path  via  the  cortex  becomes  more  permeable,  of 
greater  value  or  even  indispensable,  and  the  reflexes  through  the 
lower  centres  of  less  importance;  not  only  so,  but  there  are  sub- 
divisions of  the  visual  cortical  area,  which  correspond  to  different 
regions  of  the  retinae. 

We  may  in  fact  speak  of  the  visuo-sensory  field  in  the  cortex  as 
the  cortical  retina  upon  which  the  impulses  from  the  actual  retina 
in  the  eye  are  projected,  in  a  manner  analogous  to  the  way  in  which 
the  field  of  vision  is  projected  upon  the  actual  retina. 

In  the  fishes  which  have  no  cortex  cerebri,  the  optic  lobes, 
analogous  to  the  C.  quadrigemina,  are  the  centres  for  vision.  In 
some  fishes,  a  small  number  of  the  fibres  of  the  optic  nerve  pass  into 
the  geniculate  body,  which  forms  a  cell-station  on  the  road  to  the 
posterior  region  of  the  cerebrum,  where  a  primitive  cortex  begins  to 
appear.  On  ascending  the  animal  scale,  this  group  of  fibres  becomes 
more  and  more  abundant,  and  this  part  of  the  cortex  becomes  more 
elaborate  in  structure.  When  we  reach  the  monkeys,  this  part  of 
the  brain  is  cut  off  from  the  rest  to  form  a  distinct  occipital  lobe  by 
the  parieto-occipital  fissure,  which  is  frequently  called  the  Affenspalte 
(ape's  split).  In  the  lower  monkeys  this  lobe  is  smooth  (fig.  427,  a, 
p.  691),  but  as  the  great  parietal  association  centres  get  larger  with 
increase  of  intelligence,  the  visuo-sensory  area  is  pushed  back,  and 
the  lobe  thrown  into  folds.  In  the  highest  apes,  and  in  the  lower 
races  of  mankind,  a  good  deal  of  the  visuo-sensory  sphere  is  still 
seen  on  the  external  cerebral  surface;  but  in  the  higher  races, 
most  is  pushed  round  on  to  the  mesial  surface.  This  ccUcarine  area 
is  also  named  the  striate  area,  because  it  is  characterised  by  the 
white  stripe  called  the  line  of  Gennari. 

Some  animals  have  -panoramic  and  others  stereoscopic  vision. 
The  former  (mainly  vegetable  feeders)  have  eyes  set  laterally ;  each 
eye  receives  a  different  picture,  and  the  decussation  of  the  optic 
nerves  is  complete ;  each  eye  sends  impulses  to  the  opposite  hemi- 
sphere. Animals  with  stereoscopic  vision  have  the  eyes,  as  in  man, 
in  front,  and  the  optic  axes  can  be  converged  so  that  an  object  is 
focussed  with  both  eyes.  This  becomes  necessary  in  camivora,  which 
have  to  catch  moving  prey ;  the  more  complex  the  movements  of  the 
fore-limbs,  the  greater  becomes  the  necessity  for  fixation  of  the  eyes 
to  guide  theuL  In  such  animals  each  visual  area  corresponds  with 
the  same  half  of  both  retinae,  that  is,  with  the  opposite  half  of  the 
visual  field ;  the  lower  half  of  each  area  corresponds  with  the  upper 
half  of  each  half  field  of  vision,  and  vice  versd.  The  appearance  of 
the  macula  lutea  (with  cortical  representation  in  both  hemispheres) 
in  the  primates  is  the  culminating  point  in  visual  development  among 
the  mammals. 
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A  man  or  an  animal  who  loses  both  eyes  is  blind,  but  in  time 
manages  to  find  his  way  about  This  is  not  the  case  when  blindness 
is  produced  by  removal  or  disease  of  both  occipital  lobes ;  here,  the 
sense  of  orientation  is  lost  also,  for  the  association  of  sensory 
memories  and  motor  impulses  is  then  impossible. 

Bemoval  of  one  occipital  lobe  will  be  followed  by  different  results 
in  the  two  classes  of  animals  just  referred  to.  In  those  with  pane- 
ramie  vision,  the  result  will  be  blindness  of  the  opposite  eye,  because 
the  decussation  of  the  optic  nerve  is  complete  at  the  chiasma. 
But  in  animals  such  as  monkeys  with  stereoscopic  vision  (in 
which  the  only  decussating  fibres  are  those  which  come  from  the 
inner  halves  of  the  two  retinae)  removal  of  one  occipital  lobe,  or 
disease  of  that  lobe  in  man,  produces  blindness  of  the  same  side  of 
each  retina,  or  inability  to  see  the  opposite  half  of  the  visual  field. 
This  is  called  hemianopsia;  the  head  and  eyes  are  turned  to  one 
side,  namely,  the  side  of  injury  (conjugate  deviation  to  the  side  of  the 
injury).  Such  an  operation  does  not  destroy  vision  in  the  central 
portion  (maciUa  lutea)  of  either  retina,  because  each  macula  sends 
impulses  to  both  sides  of  the  brain.  Stimulation  of  one  visual  area 
leads  to  a  subjective  sensation  apparently  coming  from  the  same 
halves  of  both  retinae,  and  also  excites  the  solitary  cells  of  Meynert; 
this  produces  conjugate  deviation  of  head  and  eyes  towards  the 
opposite  side  to  that  stimulated. 

These  solitary  cells  are  so  called  because  they  are  few  and  far 
between ;  they  are  large  cells  not  at  all  unlike  the  Betz  cells  of  the 
motor  cortex.  Their  axons,  no  doubt,  pass  in  long  association  tracts 
to  the  motor  eye  centre  of  the  frontal  region  and  to  the  corpora 
quadrigemina. 

The  optic  radiations  consist  of  (1)  sensory  fibres  from  the  optic 
tracts  via  the  external  geniculate  bodies;  (2)  efferent  fibres  to  the 
centres  for  eye-movements ;  and  (3)  association  fibres,  which  are  last 
developed.  The  last  neimed  link  one  convolution  to  others,  and  the 
two  hemispheres  together,  and  bring  about  association  of  ideas  of 
vision  in  both  hemispheres,  and  with  other  sensations.  A  large 
collection  of  such  fibres  runs  horizontally  through  the  grey  matter. 
This  white  stripe  is  often  visible  to  the  naked  eye ;  it  is  the  anatomical 
mark  of  the  visuo-sensory  cortex,  and  is  called  the  line  of  Oennari, 
The  visuo-psychic  region  (fig.  451)  has  no  line  of  Grennari,  but 
possesses  many  small  and  medium-^sized  pyramidal  cells  in  its  outer 
layers,  which  play  the  part  of  association  units,  where  memory 
pictures  are  stored  and  visual  sensations  correlated  with  those  from 
other  sense-organs;  the  higher  one  ascends  the  animal  scale,  the 
greater  becomes  the  depth  of  this  layer. 

The  eye  centre  in  the  frontal  lobe  is  separated,  in  the  higher 
apes   and  man,  by  inexcitable  grey  matter  from   the  rest  of  the 
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motor  area.  No  cortical  centre  is  purely  motor  or  purely  sensory, 
and  this  one,  though  usually  called  motor,  has  its  sensory  complement 
probably  from  the  eyeballs  and  eyelids  (5th  nerve).  The  newly 
developed  grey  matter  between  it  and  the  Rolandic  region  is  an  area 
probably  concerned  in  the  association  of  eye  movements  with 
equilibration  and  the  maintenance  of  the  erect  position ;  we  know, 
moreover,  that  the  fibres  from  the  frontal  lobe  to  the  cerebellum  (the 
centre  for  equilibration)  are  very  numerous  (see  fig.  437,  A,  p.  699). 

The  Auditory  Area  is  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  upper 
temporal  convolution.  This  has  been  definitely  proved  by  clinical 
observation  in  man,  and  supported  by  experiments  on  animals,  though 
it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  an  animal  is  deaf. 
It  is  doubtless  surrounded,  as  are  the  visuo-sensory  area  and  other 
sense  areas,  by  a  psychic  or  association  sphere,  and  is  connected  to 
surrounding  parts,  and  especially  to  the  visual  area,  by  annectent  g3rri. 
A  good  deal  of  the  auditory  area  is  situated  in  the  depth  of  the 
Sylvian  fissure  where  the  gjri  tranversales  which  cross  it  are  found. 

Taste  and  Smell  are  closely  connected ;  their  cerebral  area  is  the 
uncinate  and  hippocampal  gyrus,  and  the  tip  of  the  temporal  lobe. 
These  parts  are  relatively  more  important  in  animals  who  rely  upon 
smell  and  the  oral  sense  for  their  guidance.  This  part  of  the  cortex 
is  of  simpler  structure  than  the  rest,  and  on  account  of  its  early 
appearance  in  the  animal  scale  is  known  as  the  archipallium  (see 
p.  698). 

The  Silent  Areas.  —  On  referring  once  more  to  the  maps  of 
the  brain,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  are  many  blanks;  one  of 
these  is  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  frontal  region.  Extirpation 
or  stimulation  of  this  part  of  the  brain  in  animals  produces  but 
little  result.  The  large  size  of  this  portion  of  the  brain  is  very 
distinctive  of  the  human  brain,  and  it  has  therefore  been  8up> 
posed  that  here  is  the  seat  of  the  higher  intellectual  faculties. 
Such  a  question  is  obviously  very  difficult  to  answer  by  experi- 
ments on  animals.  Both  experimental  physiology  and  pathology 
have  localised  the  sensory  areas  (and  sensations  are  the  materials 
for  intellect)  behind  the  Bolandic  fissure,  but  this  does  not 
necessarily  mean  that  the  frontal  convolutions  have  nothing  to 
do  with  intellectual  functions.  The  celebrated  American  crowbar 
accident  is  generally  quoted  as  a  proof  to  the  contrary;  owing 
to  the  premature  explosion  of  a  charge  of  dynamite  in  one  of  the 
American  mines  a  crowbar  was  sent  through  the  frontal  r^on  of 
the  foreman's  head,  removing  the  anterior  part  of  his  brain.  He  is 
usually  stated  to  have  subsequently  returned  to  his  work,  without 
any  noteworthy  symptoms.  Becent  examination  of  the  records  of 
the  case  has  shown  that  this  is  not  correct ;  when  he  returned  to 
work  he  was  practically  useless,  having  lost  just    those    higher 
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fuDctioQs  which  ara  so  important  in  the  superintendence  of  other 
peopla  Holt's  observations  on  lunatics  show  that  this  region  is 
important  for  intellectual  operations,  though  not  ao  important  as  the 
parietal  association  area  behind  the  Rolandic  area;  the  greater  the 
intellectual  development,  the  larger  and  mora  convoluted  doee  thia 
parietal  region  become. 

The  association  fibres  have  been  the  anbject  of  special  study  hj 
Flechaig,  who  has  shown  that  in  the  development  of  the  brain  these 
are  the  last  to  become  myelinated ;  white  fibres  do  not  become  fully 
functional  until  they  receive  their  medullary  aheath.  This  coincides 
with  the  well-known  fact  that  association  of  ideas  is  the  last  phase  in 
the  psychical  development  of  the  child.  It  has  been  shown  that  the 
frontal  convolutions  are  connected  by  important  association  traots 
with  the  more  posterior  regions  of  the  brain  (see  fig.  436,  p.  699), 
and  thora  is  therefore  no  difficulty  in  understanding  that  the  frontal 
convolutions  play  the  pirt  of  a  centre  for  the  association  of  ideas,  or 
in  other  words  for  intellectual  operations. 

Pnnetlon  and  HyaUm&tloii, 
Plechslg's  cmbrjrologicaJ  method  has  given  us  most  Tatuable  knowledge  of  the 
Btmcture  aiid  faoctioas  M  the  humaa  brain.  Tbe  method  depends  on  the  fact  that 
TariolU  ttacti  of  fibres  become  myelinated,  Le.,  acquire  their  mednllarv  sheath  at 
successive  periods  of  time  in  devdopmenl.  The  myefin  sheath  appears  three  or  four 
months  after  tbe  axis  cylinder  is  formed.     The  Weigert  method  of  staining  render* 


fut.  4Sl.^DI>grmm  of  vtnlul  Hciloa  tbnnigb  bnlu  oT  naw.boni  child,  dnwn  fniin  aoa  of  FlKhilg'i 
photoenpha.  Tha  «ect.lon  wu  Imtod  by  Walgart'i  mstbod,  bjr  which  myaJluiud  flbrw  are  deaply 
■ulD^.  AtMntion  ki  dnwu  lo  tha  deap  ih^lD);  Indtctting  myallutlon  anuad  Iha  caotral  eaaura, 
which  oomapondii  to  the  HDMrl-moioi  area,  and  alao  aroaurl  Uw  calcarina  llainn  In  tha  vliual 
■plMTa.  Tha  aaaodiUon  Hbna  an  not  myallnattd.  Tba  Bbna  of  tha  pynmltlal  •liarant  ayaiam 
haraalaODom/aUB.  M.O.,  maduUa  ablongaU;  P.V.,  pom  VaroUU  O.H.N.,  wulo-motfir  narva; 
O.O.,  optic  (wmmlaaDn;  F.4.C.,  froDUl  usoclatlDD  canUa;  C.C.,  cocpua  ulloaDm  i  C.P.,oaa(nl 
Oamn,  or  fliaan  of  RolandD  ;  P.A.C,  poalarior  aaaodallon  caalrs;  V.B.,  vlauat  aphara;  O.,  nra- 
balloin ;  SlC,  aplnal  cord. 

the  detection  of  a  medullary  sheath  an  easy  task.  Fiechiig's  method  is  in  short  the 
complement  of  tbe  Wallerian  method.  Id  the  former  method  tbe  tracts  are  Isolated 
by  tne  differences  in  the  origin  of  the  myelin  sheath ;  in  the  latter  method,  the  same 
object  is  obtained  by  observing  the  d^eneration  which  is  most  noticeable  in  the 
same  sheath. 

In  tbe  centnl  nervous  system,  the  afferent  projection  fibre*  are  myelinated  Aral ; 
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the  effisreat  projectitKi  fibtea  and  the  Msociatioa  fibre*  are  mTeliiuled  later.  Titiu 
in  the  hamao  fetus  tbe  perlpheraJ  aenea  and  noYe-roota  become  tnjeliiiated  in  tbe 
lifth  miMith  of  Intn-uterioe  Ufe  i  of  tbe  tncts  in  tbe  cord,  tbose  of  Burdub  and  GoU 
{«tog«mou*  fibres  iprii^iiw  from  tbe  cdls  of  tbe  spioai  gangliB}  are  the  first  to  be 
mjelinated ;  next  came  tbe  tjacla  of  Fleduig  (dorsal  cerebdUrJ  and  of  Gowers 
(ventral  oerebellar}t  tlicse  are  endogsimtu  fibres  springing  from  celu  wiUiin  tbe  cord. 
All  tbeae  tracts  arc  afferent  The  pyramidal  tracts,  ue  ereat  efferent  or  motor 
channels,  are  not  myelinated  until  afl«T  birth.  Tbe  whole  a^rent  tract  is  mf  ettnated 
at  birth ;  these  fibres  have  m  utero  been  exercised  in  coovqnng  impressioiit  to  tbe 
afFerent  reception  centres,  tbe  stimuli  arising  from  contact  of  the  ftctal  intq^nmeiits 
with  the  maternal  tissues.  There  is  also  early  myelination  around  tbe  calcariiie 
fissure  in  tbe  viniBl  sphere,  and  in  connectian  nith  tbe  areas  related  to  other  spedaJ 
lenses.  This  is  shown  b  figs.  452  and  4S3,  where  the  condition  at  birth  and  th«t 
some  months  later  are  compued. 

Ambroon  and  Hdd  confirm  Fledisig  in  finding  that  the  afierent  fibres  are 
myelinated  before  tbe  efferent,  tn  the  central  nervous  system,  but  in  tbe  case  of 
the  nerve-roots  this  is  reversed,  the  antoior  root-fibres  being  myelinated  before  tbe 
postolor. 

Held  has  also  dononstiated  the  Important  influence  of  sUmulus  on  my^nation. 
His  experiments  were  made  on  cats,  dogs,  and  rabbits,  which  are  bom  Mind.     If 


fia.  US.— Dlignm  ot  vutlnl  Hctloo  o[  itia  bnlo  or  > 
whlM  suCtu  now  ilion  mreliutkn,  tbui 
UtUn  hiv*  U*  umi  mMlUBe  u  Is  Fig.  41 

li^it  is  admitted  to  one  eye  by  opening  the  lid,  mue  obvious  mveU  .    _ . 

quently  found  in  the  corresponding  optic  nore  than  tn  that  of  the  opposite  side. 
TU*  Is  not  due  to  tbe  irritation  caused  by  foiidbly  opening  tbe  Ud,  for  if  tbe  lid  be 
opened  and  tbe  animal  kept  in  the  dark,  no  difference  in  the  mydhiation  of  tbe  two 
optic  nerves  b  observable.  Fiechsig  also  showed  that  a  child  bom  at  8  mnwHn  had 
more  marked  myelinatlon  of  its  optic  nerves,  a  month  later,  than  a  ^ild  bc«ii  in  tbe 
usual  way  at  the  ninth  month. 

Tbe  richness  of  tbe  brain  in  myelinated  fibres  increases  for  nianv  years  afls 
birth  with  the  progress  of  intdlectual  development  Kaes  states  tnis  oontinaes 
up  to  forty  years  of  age,  and  that  In  old  age  the  number  diminishes.  Hydin 
appears  to  be  necessary  for  the  functional  activity  of  nerve  tracts,  and  its 
development  progresses  pari  patiu  with  development  of  function ;  the  reverse 
change  (atrophy  and  degeneration)  carrespondin^y  accompanies  marked  disturt>- 
ances  of  function. 

Association  ITltiree  and  Assoelatlou  Oentrea. 
We  know  by  common  experience  that  any  group  of  muscles  can  be  voluntarily 
contracted  in  reply  to  any  fbrm  of  stimulus,  cutaneous,  visual,  aadit4H7,  etc.    If, 
for  instance,  the  wrist  is   flexed  in  response  to  an  auditoty  stimulus,  the  nerve 
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«,  then  bjr  certain 
The  fibrei  which  connect  the  two  ueu  are 
termed  anoeiation  Jibrti.  A  diagrammatic  view  of  the  prindpal  bundles  of 
association  fibres  is  given  in  fig.  ISS.  p.  699. 

T1>e  term  "oMtoeialion  etnira"  is  given  by  Flecbste  to  those  portiMis  of  the 
cortex  Uwt  lie  between  the  sensorj  centres.  The  function  of  these  centres 
is  first  to  furnish  pathways  between  the  several  centres,  and  secondly  to  retain 
as  memwies  previous  sense  impressions,  so  that  in  action  they  may  modify  the 
impulses  sent  into  them,  and  by  these  modifications  a4just  to  an  almost  infinite 
degree  the  form  of  the  final  respousc 

The  assoi'iatioa  centres  comprise  a  very  large  area  of  the  cortex,  and  are 
divided  into  three:— (1)  The  great  anterior  asMdatioD  centre  in  the  ftvotal 
lobe !  (2)  the  posterior  association  centre  In  the  parieto-temporal  reg^n ;  (3)  the 


n  of  inHii  (after  Douldion). 
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band  moTemmtfl,  dmmage  to  which  ibolliba  lb«  power  of  wriElng  (i^ripbla). 

middle  association  centre;  this  is  smaller  and  coincides  with  the  islatid  of  RelL 
These  nylons  are  In  fact  those  in  which  no  evident  response  follows  excitation  ; 
they  are  sometimes  called  the  "  latent  or  silent  or  inexcitable  cortex."  The  human 
brain  is  chanu-terlsed  by  the  h^b  development  of  these  parts,  and  as  already 
explained  they  are  doubtless,  as  FlechBig  terms  them,  the  omns  cj  thought 

The  importance  of  the  association  of  ideas,  which  has  for  its  anatomical  basis 
the  association  of  cortical  centres,  will  be  at  once  grasped  when  one  considers  such 
complex  actions  as  speaking,  reading  aloud,  or  writing  from  dictation.  The 
accompanying  diajrmm  (fig.  454)  shows  the  position  of  the  main  centres  involved, 
particulars  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  small  text  beneath  the  figure. 

In  reading  aloud,  the  impressions  of  the  words  enter  by  the  eyes,  reach  that 
portion  of  the  visual  sphere  known  as  the  ritual  utord  eerttri,  travel  across  to  the 
audilory  teord  centre  by  association  fibres,  where  the  memory  of  their  sounds  is 
revived;  another  tract  of  association  fibres  connects  this  to  the  sensori-motor  area 
in  Brock's  convolubon  called  by  Bastian  the  ffiouo-kinailhelie  area,  whence  motor 
impnlses  originate  which  finally  reach  the  muscles  concerned  in  pronouncing  the 
w(»ds  originally  seen. 

Writing  from  dictation  Is  just  as  complex  ;  the  course  of  the  impulses  is  by 
the  anditory  channels  to  the  auditory  aord  e»ntre,  then  by  association  trusts  to  the 
vimal  Kord  eentri,  where  the  shapes  of  the  letters  composing  the  words  are 
revived ;  another  association  tract  carries  the  impulse  thence  to  the  sensori-motor 
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area  connected  with  the  moTements  of  the  hand  (Bastian's  eluiro-Uiiatlhtlie  arm) 
aeu  the  middle  region  of  the  Rolandic  cortex,  and  finally  Ute  moTement  of  writing 
ii  accomplished.  The  diverse  syrnptoms  exhibited  by  patients  suffering  ttmn 
various  fonns  of  aphasU  can  be  all  explained  by  more  or  less  extensive  damage 


either  to  the  centres  themselves  or  to  the  association  tracts  which  connect  them. 

In  the  cerebral  convolutions  the  fibres  become  myelinated  in  a  strictly 
T^pdar  sequence:  some  convolutions  have  their  fibres  medullated  three  montlis 
before  birth,  while  in  others  complete  myelination  has  not  occurred  six  months  luter. 


Fibres  of  equally  great  importance  become  medullated  at  the  same  time ;  those  of 
primary  importance  first,  and  so  on.  In  this  way,  myelogenetic  cortical  fields  can 
be  mapped  out.  which  retain  their  contours  for  some  time.  Thirty-six  of  such  fidds 
were  made  out  by  Flechsig,  and  can  be  divided  chronotogically  into  three  groaps, 
jn-iataiy,  intermediatt,  and  terminal. 

Tbe  primary  fields  are  darkly  shaded  in  the  accompanying  diagnms  (figt.  455 
and  4G6> 
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They  are  10  in  Dumber,  and  are  those  provided  with  myeliiiated  fibres  at  birth ; 
the^  contain  the  seats  of  the  cortical  representation  of  all  the  senses.  To  Na  1  is 
assigned  the  cutaneous  and  muscular  sense ;  to  Na  2  the  sense  of  smell ;  to  Na  4 
that  of  vision ;  to  Na  5  that  of  hearing.  The  functions  of  some  of  the  primary 
areas  had  not  been  determined.  The  principal  efferent  projection  tracts  originate 
from  the  primaiy  fields ;  thus  the  pyramidal  tract  starts  from  part  of  No.  1,  namely, 
from  the  ascending  frontal  convolution.  The  sensory  fibres  connected  with  the 
skin  and  muscles  terminate  in  the  ascending  parietal  convolution.  The  inferior 
fornix  is  connected  with  Nos.  2  and  8.  The  inner  bundle  of  the  pes  springs 
from  1  B,  6, 12, 14  and  15 ;  the  origin  of  the  outer  bundle  of  the  pes  is  doubtful. 
.From  the  visual  area  (Na  4)  a  tract  arises  which  passes  mainly  into  the  anterior 
corpus  quadrigeminum ;  the  auditory  zone  (No.  5),  towards  which  a  tract  proceeds 
that  leads  from  the  internal  corpus  geniculatum,  sends  an  outgoing  tract  into  the 
cohimn  of  Tiirck,  and  thus  motor  ninctions  of  the  upper  part  of  the  body  are 
possible  as  a  direct  result  of  auditory  impressions.  In  fact,  in  every  case  each 
primordial  sensory  zone  is  connected  with  a  well-defined  pair  oif  tracts,  one  proceed- 
mg  to  it  (cortica-petal^  and  the  other  from  it  (cortico-fugal).  It  is  thus  impossible  to 
speak  of  a  purely  motor  or  a  purely  sensory  area. 

The  terminal  areas  (Nos.  31  to  86,  unshaded  in  the  diagrams)  do  not  begin  to 
be  myelinated  until  at  least  a  month  after  birth.  These  and  the  majority  of  the 
nUermsdiats  areas  (Nos.  11  to  31,  lightly  shaded  in  the  diagrams)  show  few  or  no 
projection  fibres  even  8  months  after  birth.  They  comprise,  in  taci,  the  association 
centres,  and  are  rich  in  long  association  fibres. 

fflectrical  Variation  in  Central  Nervous  System. 

Du  Bois  Beymond  found  that  the  spinal  cord,  like  a  nerve, 
exhibits  a  demarcation  current  between  its  longitudinal  surface  and 
a  cross-section,  and  that  a  diminution  of  this  current  occurs  on 
excitation  (negative  variation).  Gotch  and  Horslej  investigated  the 
currents  of  the  cord  very  thoroughly.  If  the  Bolandic  area  of  the 
cortex  is  stimulated,  and  a  portion  of  the  thoracic  r^ion  of  the 
spinal  cord  is  led  off  to  a  galvanometer,  a  persistent  negative  varia- 
tion followed  by  a  series  of  intermittent  variations  is  observed ;  this 
exactly  corresponds  to  the  tonic  spasm  followed  by  clonic  con- 
tractions which  occur  in  the  muscles  excited  by  this  means. 

The  galvanometer  in  the  hands  of  these  observers  also  proved  to 
be  a  valuable  instrument  for  determining  the  paths  taken  by  nervous 
impulses  in  the  cord.  One  example  will  suffice :  If  the  central  end 
of  one  sciatic  nerve  is  stimulated,  the  chief  electrical  variation  in  the 
cord  is  noticed  to  be  obtained  when  the  same  side  of  the  cord  is  led 
off  to  the  galvanometer,  but  a  certain  amount  of  electrical  variation 
is  obtainable  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  cord.  This  coincides  with 
the  fact  ascertained  by  other  methods,  that  the  main  sensory 
channel  is  on  the  same  side  of  the  cord  as  the  entering  nerves,  but 
that  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  decussation  below  the  level  of  the 
bulb. 

Electromotive  changes  also  occur  during  activity  in  the  cortex 
cerebri,  but  they  have  not  been  much  studied,  and  we  do  not  know 
whether  they  have  their  seat  in  the  grey  or  in  the  underlying  whitQ 
matter. 
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Sleep  and  Narcosis. 

The  conditions  that  favour  sleep  are : — 

(1)  A  diminution  of  the  impulses  entering  the  central  nervous 
system  bj  the  afferent  channels.  This  is  under  our  voluntary 
oontrol,  as,  for  instance,  in  closing  the  eyes,  or  retiring  to  a  quiet 
room. 

(2)  Fatigue.  This  diminishes  the  readiness  of  the  central 
nervous  system  to  respond  to  stimuli 

The  first  two  hours  of  sleep  are  always  the  most  profound ;  later 
on,  relatively  weak  stimuli  will  cause  awakening.  Of  the  parts  of 
the  central  nervous  system,  the  spinal  cord  is  always  less  profoundly 
affected  than  the  brain,  but  even  the  brain  is  never  entirely  irrespon- 
sive, and  unless  slumber  is  very  profound,  dreams  are  the  subjective 
result  of  external  stimuli  Sensations  of  sound  appear  to  be  the 
last  to  disappear  as  sleep  comes  on,  and  the  first  to  be  realised 
on  awakening. 

Sleep  has  been  attributed  by  some  to  changes  in  the  blood-supply 
of  the  brain,  and  ultimately  referred  to  fatigue  of  the  vaso-motor 
centres.  The  existence  of  an  effective  vaso-motor  mechanism  in  the 
cerebral  blood-vessels  themselves  is  problematical  (see  p.  313) ;  so 
that  if  changes  occur  in  the  cerebral  blood-pressure  or  rate  of  flow, 
they  are  mainly  secondary  to  those  which  are  produced  in  other 
parts  of  the  body.  Plethysmographic  records  from  the  arm  of  a 
sleeping  man  show  a  diminution  in  its  volume  every  time  he  is 
disturbed,  even  though  the  disturbcuice  may  not  be  sufficient  to 
awaken  him.  This  is  interpreted  as  meaning  a  diminution  in 'the 
blood  of  the  body,  and  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  blood-flow 
through  the  brain.  It  is,  however,  quite  possible  that  the  vascular 
condition  is  rather  the  concomitant  or  consequence  of  sleep  than  its 
cause.  Howell  among  others  believes  it  to  be  the  cause,  and  attributes 
the  sleepiness  that  follows  a  heavy  meal  to  the  mechanical  effect  of  a 
dilatation  of  the  abdominal  vessels  in  producing  a  diminished  blood- 
flow  through  the  brain ;  but  the  sleep  that  normally  comes  on  at  the 
end  of  the  day,  he  believes  to  be  produced  by  cerebral  ansemia  follow- 
ing dilatation  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  skin,  such  dilatation  being 
due  to  vaso-motor  fatigua 

Some  of  the  theories  to  account  for  sleep  have  been  chemical 
Thus  certain  observers  have  considered  that  sleep  is  the  result  of  the 
action  of  chemical  materials  produced  during  waking  hours,  which 
have  a  soporific  effect  on  the  brain;  according  to  this  theory 
awakening  from  sleep  is  due  to  the  action  of  certain  other  materials 
produced  during  rest,  which  have  the  opposite  effect  Oberateiner 
has  gone  so  far  as  to  consider  that  the  soporific  substances  are 
acid  in  nature,  and  others  regard  them  as  alkaloidaL    These  theories 
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all  rest  upon  the  flimsiest  foundations,  and  none  has  yet  been  found 
to  stand  experimental  tests. 

Then  there  are  what  we  may  term  histological  theories  of  sleep, 
and  these  are  equally  unsatisfactory.  The  introduction  of  the  Golgi 
method  opened  a  fresh  field  for  investigators,  and  several  have 
sought  to  find  by  this  method  a  condition  of  the  neurons  produced 
by  narcotics  such  as  opium  and  chloroform,  which  is  different  from 
that  which  obtains  in  ^e  waking  state. 

Demoor  and  others  found  in  animals  in  which  deep  ansesthesia 
has  occurred,  that  the  dendrites  exhibit  moniliform  swellings,  that 
is,  a  series  of  minute  thickenings  or  varicosities.  On  the  strength 
of  this  observation,  what  we  may  call  a  biophysical  theory  of 
sleep  has  been  formulated;  in  the  waking  state,  the  neighbouring 
nerve  units  are  in  contact  with  each  other ;  transmission  of  nerve 
impulses  from  neuron  to  neuron  is  then  possible,  and  the  result  is 
consciousness;  during  sleep  the  dendrites  are  retracted  in  an 
amoeboid  manner ;  the  neurons  are  therefore  separated,  and  the  result 
is  unconsciousness. 

Lugaro,  on  the  other  hand,  takes  the  precisely  contrary  view. 
He  was  not  able  to  discover  moniliform  enlargements,  and  his  bio- 
physical  hypothesis  is  that  the  interlacing  of  dendrites  is  much  more 
intimate  during  sleep  than  during  consciousness.  He  therefore 
explains  sleep  by  supposing  that  the  definite  and  limited  relation- 
ships between  neurons  no  longer  exists,  but  are  lost  and  rendered 
ineffective  by  the  universality  of  the  connecting  paths.  It  is  not 
very  difficult  to  explain  such  divergence  of  views,  for  they  both 
depend  mainly  on  observations  made  by  a  single  method ;  and  the 
method  itself  is  open  to  objection.  It  is  one  wmch  gives  even  in  the 
same  brain  most  uiconstant  results,  and  is  not  calculated  to  show 
much  more  than  an  outline  of  a  few  of  the  cells  and  their  branches. 

A  more  satisfactory  histological  investigation  of  the  effect  of 
anaesthetics  on  nerve-cells  was  carried  out  by  Hamilton  Wright. 

He  used  rabbits  and  dogs,  and  subjected  them  to  emei  and 
chloroform  narcosis  for  periods  varying  from  half  an  hour  to  nine 
hours.  In  both  animals  he  found  that  the  nerve-cells  are  affected, 
but  in  rabbits  much  more  readily.  This  accords  quite  well  with 
what  is  known  regarding  the  susceptibility  of  rabbits  as  compared  to 
dogs  towards  the  influence  of  these  narcotising  agents.  In  a  rabbit, 
the  nerve-cells,  especially  of  the  cerebrum,  show  changes  even  after 
only  half  an  hour's  ansesthesia,  but  in  dogs  at  least  four  hours'  anses- 
thesia must  be  employed.  By  the  Golgi  method  the  moniliform 
enlargements  can  be  seen.  These  become  more  numerous,  larger, 
and  encroach  more  and  more  on  the  dendritic  stems,  the  longer  the 
anaesthesia  is  kept  up.  The  accompanying  illustrations  show  the 
appearances  seen  (fig.  457). 
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Lugaro's  failure  to  find  these  appearances  is  doubtless  due  to  his 
not  having  maintained  the  anaesthesia  long  enough  in  his  dogs. 

Wright  started  his  work  with  a  bias  in  favour  of  Demoor's  bio- 
physical theory,  but  he  soon  found  that  the  theory  was  untenable ; 
the  results  of  his  observations  have  shown  him  that  the  action  of 
ansesthetics  is  biochemical  rather  than  biophysical,  and  he  has  been 
led  to  this  conclusion  by  the  employment  of  other  histological 
methods,  particularly  the  most  sensitive  one  we  possess,  namely,  the 
methylene-blue  reaction. 

Owing  to  the  chemical  action  of  the  anaesthetic  on  the  cells,  the 
Nissl  bodies  have  no  longer  an  affinity  for  methylene-blue,  and  the 
cells  consequently  present  what  Wright  calls  a  rarefied  appearance ; 
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Fio.  457.— MoiiUiform  eiilargcmeiiU  on  deiidriles  of  uerve-cells,  xciidered  evident  by  Oox'ti  modiflcsUon 
of  Gulgi's  method.  A,  in  a  cortical  cell  of  a  rabbit ;  B,  in  a  corre8x>ondiug  cell  of  a  dog's  biain,  after 
six  houra'  anttsthetisation  with  ether  tn  each  case.    (Hamillou  Wright.) 

when  this  becomes  marked  the  cells  appear  like  the  skeletons  of 
healthy  cells.  In  extreme  cases  the  cells  look  as  though  they  had 
undergone  a  degenerative  change,  and  after  eight  or  nine  hours' 
anaesthesia  in  dogs,  even  the  nucleus  and  nucleolus  lose  their  affinity 
for  basic  dyes.  The  change,  however,  is  not  a  real  degeneration,  and 
passes  off  when  the  drug  disappears  from  the  circulation.  Even 
after  nine  hours'  anaesthesia  the  cells  return  rapidly  to  their  normal 
condition,  stain  noimally,  monilif orm  enlargements  have  disappeared, 
and  no  nerve-fibres  show  a  trace  of  Wallerian  d^eneration.  The 
pseudo-degenerative  change  produced  by  the  chemical  action  of  the 
anaesthetic  no  doubt  interferes  with  the  normal  metabolic  activity 
of  the  cell-body,  and  this  produces  effects  on  the  cell-branches.     In 
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the  early  stages  of  Wallerian  degeneration,  the  branch  of  the  nerve- 
cell  which  we  call  the  axis-cylinder  presents  swellings  or  varicosi- 
ties, produced  by  hydration  or  some  similar  chemical  change.  The 
monilif  orm  enlargements  seen  during  the  temporary  pseudo-d^enera- 
tive  effects  produced  by  ansesthetics  are  comparable  to  tliis.  These 
enlargements  are  therefore  not  the  primary  cause  of  loss  of  conscious- 
ness, but  are  merely  secondary  results  of  changes  in  the  cell-body. 
When  a  tree  begins  to  wither  the  earliest  apparent  change  is  noticed 
in  the  branches  most  remote  from  the  centre  of  nutrition,  the  root ; 
as  the  changes  in  the  centre  of  nutrition  become  more  profound,  the 
larger  branches  become  implicated,  but  the  seat  of  the  mischief  is 
not  primarily  in  the  branches.  This  illustration  may  serve  to  render 
intelligible  what  is  found  in  nerve-cells  and  their  branches. 

Moore  and  Roaf  believe  that  the  substance  in  the  nerve-cells  (as 
well  as  the  other  cells  of  the  body)  which  is  affected  by  chloroform 
is  the  protein.  They  have  shown  that  unstable  compounds  of  protein 
and  chloroform  are  obtainable ;  hence  the  greater  solubility  of  chloro- 
form in  blood  than  in  water.  They  compare  the  chloroform-protein 
compound  to  oxyhaBmoglobin,  for  it  undergoes  dissociation  in  the 
same  sort  of  way.  Just  as  oxyhaemoglobin  parts  with  its  oxygen  to 
the  tissue-cells,  so  the  chloroform  parts  company  from  the  blood- 
protein,  and  enters  into  combination  with  the  cell-protein,  limiting 
its  activity  and  producing  quiescence  or  anaesthesia.  When  the 
administration  of  the  chloroform  ceases,  the  tension  of  chloroform  in 
the  blood  is  no  longer  maintained,  so  the  combination  between  the 
cell-protein  and  chloroform  dissociates,  and  anaesthesia  passes  off. 

The  theory  which  has  met  with  most  favour  in  relation  to  anaes- 
thetics, however,  is  that  known  as  the  Meyer-Overton  hypothesis ; 
this  theory,  which  has  received  abundant  confirmation  by  numerous 
observers,  points  out  that  the  cells  are  easily  permeable  to  the  vola- 
tile anaesthetics  owing  to  the  presence  of  fat  and  lipoid  material  in 
their  plasmatic  membrane  (see  p.  330).  It  can  hardly  now  be 
doubted  that  the  solubility  of  the  volatile  anaesthetics  in  the  lipoids 
of  the  membrane  (or,  what  comes  to  the  same  thing,  the  solubility  of 
the  lipoids  in  the  anaesthetic)  is  an  important  factor  in  anaesthesia ; 
the  anaesthetic  thus  enters  the  cell  easily,  and  throws  the  lipoid  con- 
stituents of  the  protoplasm  (and  perhaps  secondarily  the  protein 
constituents  also)  out  of  gear,  the  net  result  being  a  lessening  of  the 
oxidative  changes  which  are  essential  in  active  vital  processes. 

The  volatile  anaesthetics,  and  especially  chlorofonn,  are  dangerous 
drugs,  and  although  their  discovery  is  one  of  the  greatest  blessings 
to  suffering  humanity,  and  in  experiments  on  animals,  means  should 
be  adopted  for  preventing  the  fatalities  which  are  even  now  too 
frequent.  It  is  specially  needful  that  anaesthetists  should  not 
administer  the  drug  in  a  haphazard  way,  but  take  care  that  the  amount 
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of  chloroform  in  the  inspired  air  should  never  rise  over  2  per  cent. ; 
smaller  percentages  may  be  employed  when  once  the  patient  is  under 
the  influence  of  the  drug.  There  have  been  several  instruments 
invented  (by  Waller  and  others)  by  means  of  which  the  concentration 
of  the  chloroform  given  can  be  easily  measured. 

But  the  artificial  sleep  of  a  deeply-narcotised  animal  is  no  criterion 
of  what  occurs  during  normal  sleep.  The  sleep  of  anaesthesia  is  a 
pathological  condition  due  to  the  action  of  a  poison.  The  drug 
reduces  the  chemico-vital  activities  of  the  cells,  and  is,  in  a  sense, 
dependent  on  an  increasing  condition  of  exhaustion,  which  may  culmi- 
nate in  death.  Natural  sleep,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  normal  mani- 
festation of  one  stage  in  the  rhythmical  activity  of  nerve-cells,  and 
though  it  may  be  preceded  by  fatigue  or  exhaustion,  it  is  accom- 
panied by  repair,  the  constructive  side  of  metabolic  activity.  Tins 
is  true  for  many  other  orsans  in  addition  to  the  central  nervous 
system ;  sleep  is  a  time  of  repose  for  them  also,  but  the  amount  of 
rest  varies ;  the  voluntary  muscles,  except  those  concerned  in  breath- 
ing, will  rest  most,  but  the  heart  continues  to  beat,  the  urine  is  still 
being  secreted,  the .  processes  of  digestion  go  on,  so  that  for  such 
organs  activity  is  only  diminished. 

It  should  be  recognised  by  the  public  that  sleep  is  the  period  of 
anabolism,  repair  and  growth,  and  a  large  allowance  is  therefore 
necessary  in  growing  children.  The  mistaJken  Spartan  discipline  of 
certain  parents  and  schoolmasters  in  insisting  upon  a  short  period  of 
repose  often  does  incalculable  harm  both  mental  and  physical  to 
those  under  their  charge.  When  in  the  children  of  the  poorer  classes, 
early  rising  for  the  purpose  of  earning  a  miserable  pittance  is  com- 
bined with  late  hours  of  retiring  to  rest,  and  with  the  discomforts  of 
crowded  bedrooms,  and  crowded  beds  which  render  real  rest  impos- 
sible, the  damage  done  is  greater  still,  and  is  one  cause  of  physical 
deterioration.  Many  children  judged  to  be  "defective"  are  really 
only  suffering  from  want  of  sleep. 

Loss  ofsUep  is  more  damaging  than  starTation.  Dogs  will  recover  after  being 
starved  for  three  weeks,  but  they  die  from  loss  of  sleep  in  five  days.  The  body 
temperature  falls,  reflexes  disappear,  and  post-mortem  the  brain  is  found  to  contam 
capillary  haemorrhages,  the  coid  is  dry  ana  anaemic,  and  fatty  degeneration  is  found 
in  most  of  the  tissues. 

In  man,  loss  of  sleep  curiously  enough  causes  a  slight  rise  in  weight ;  the  body 
temperature  falls ;  the  excretion  of  nitrogen  and  still  more  so  that  of  phosphoric  acid 
increases ;  the  reactions  of  the  muscular,  and  later  those  of  the  nervous,  Sjrstem 
diminish  in  intensity,  except  that  in  all  cases  there  is  an  increase  in  acuteness  of 
vision.  These  experiments  were  made  by  Patrick  and  Gilbert  on  three  young  men, 
who  voluntarily  went  without  sleep  for  ninety  hours.  At  the  end  of  the  experiment 
a  very  small  extra  amount  of  sleep  beyond  tne  normal  caused  complete  restoration, 
and  all  the  symptoms,  including  tne  increase  of  weight,  disappeared. 

The  sleep  produced  by  hypnotic  suggestion  differs  from  ordinary  sleep.  But 
exact  knowledge  of  the  phenomena  of  this  Kind  of  sleep  is  at  present  lacking. 


CHAPTEE  LI 

FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  CEREBELLUM 

In  past  times  there  have  been  several  views  held  as  to  the  functions 
of  tile  cerebellum.  One  of  the  oldest  of  these  was  the  idea  that  the 
cerebellum  was  associated  with  the  function  of  generation ;  another 
view»  first  promulgated  by  Willis,  was  that  the  cerebellum  contained 
the  centres  which  regulate  the  functions  of  organic  life ;  this  arose 
from  the  circumstance  that  diseases  of  the  cerebellum  are  often 
associated  with  nausea  and  vomiting;  it  is  a  familiar  fact  that  in 
displacements  of  equilibrium  such  as  occur  on  board  ship  in  a  rough 
sea^  or  in  the  disease  called  Meniere's  disease,  sickness  is  a  frequent 
result;  it  appears  from  this  that  the  cerebellum  does  receive 
certain  impulses  from  the  viscera.  The  third  and  last  of  these 
older  theories  was  that  the  cerebellum  was  the  centre  for  sensation. 
This  arose  from  the  fact  that  certain  of  the  afferent  channels  of  the 
spinal  cord  were  traced  into  the  cerebellum.  The  impulses  that  travel 
along  these,  however,  though  afferent,  are  not  truly  sensory,  and  their 
reception  in  the  cerebellum  is  not  associated  with  consciousness. 

The  true  function  of  the  cerebellum  was  first  pointed  out  by 
Flourens,  who  showed  that  the  cerebellum  is  the  ereat  centre  for  the 
coordination  of  muscular  movement,  and  especiaUy  for  that  variety 
of  coordination  which  is  called  equilibration — that  is,  the  harmonious 
adjustment  of  the  working  of  the  muscles  which  maintain  the  body 
in  a  position  of  eqidlibrium. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  from  this  that  the  cerebellum  is  the  sole 
centre  for  coordination.  We  have  already  seen  that  all  the  machinery 
necessary  for  carrying  out  very  complicated  locomotive  movements 
is  present  in  the  spinal  cord.  The  higher  centres  set  this  machinery 
going,  and  the  work  of  arran^g  what  muscles  are  to  act,  and  in 
what  order,  is  carried  out  by  the  whole  of  the  grey  matter  from  the 
corpora  striata  to  the  end  of  the  spinal  cord,  including  such  out- 
growths as  the  corpora  quadrigemina  and  cerebellum.  An  instance 
of  a  complex  coordinated  movement  is  seen  in  what  we  learnt  to  call 
in  the  last  chapter  eonjugaU  deviation  of  head  and  eyes.  The  higher 
cortical  centre  gives  the  general  word  of  command  to  turn  the  head 
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and  eyes  to  the  right:  the  subsidiarj  centres  or  subordinate  offioials 
arrange  that  this  is  to  be  accomplished  by  the  external  rectus  of  the 
right  ejQ  supplied  by  the  right  sixth  nerve,  the  internal  rectus  of  the 
left  eye  supplied  by  the  left  third  nerve,  and  numerous  museles  of 
neck  and  back  of  both  sides  supplied  by  numerous  serves.  The 
relaxation  of  the  ant^onistic  muscles  has  also  to  be  provided  for. 
We  thus  see  how  the  complicated  intercrossing  of  fibres  and  oonnec- 
tioDB  of  the  centres  of  the  various  nerves  are  brought  into  play. 

The  functions  of  the  cerebellum  are  investigated  by  the  same  two 
methods  of  experiment  (stimiUation  and  extirpation)  which  are 
employed  in  similar  researches  on  the  cerebrum.  The  anatomical 
connections  of  the  cerebellum  with  other  parts  of  the  cerebro-spinal 
axis  by  its  three  peduncles  have  been  already  considered  on  p.  684. 


Vio.  WB.— PigeankftarmiDvmlofllucsnlMlluni.    (DilMD.) 

lu  some  of  the  lower  animals  the  vermis  is  practically  the 
only  part  of  the  cerebellum  which  is  present,  and  it  is  this  part  of 
the  cerebellum  which  is  principally  concerned  in  the  coordmation 
of  the  bodily  movements.  The  cerebellar  hemispheres  are  especi- 
ally connected  with  the  opposite  cerebral  hemispheres;  and  just 
as  the  different  regions  of  the  body  have  corresponding  areas  in  the 
cerebrum, so  also  they  are  similarly  represented  in  the  cerebellum; 
but  it  does  not  appear  necessary  from  the  practical  standpoint  to  go 
here  into  the  scanty  and  disputed  details  of  cerebellar  localisation 
already  discovered. 

If  the  cerebellum  is  removed  in  an  animal,  or  if  it  is  the  seat  of 
disease  in  man,  the  result  is  a  condition  of  slight  muscular  weak- 
ness ;  but  the  principal  symptoms  observed  are  loss  of  muscular  tonus 
and  i  condition  of  incoordinatum,  chiefly  evidenced  by  a  sta^ering  gait 
similar  to  that  seen  in  a  drunken  man.     It  is  called  eer^idlar  ataxy. 

This  condition  is  well  illustrated  in  the  figure  (fig.  458);  the 
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disturbed  condition  of  the  animal  contrasts  very  forcibly  with  the 
sleepy  state  produced  by  removal  of  the  cerebrum  (see  hg.  446,  p.  723). 

In  order  that  the  cerebellum  may  duly  execute  its  function  of 
equilibration,  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  send  out  impulses ;  this  it 
does  by  fibres  that  leave  its  cells  and  pass  out  through  its  peduncles ; 
they  pass  out  to  the  opposite  cerebral  hemisphere,  and  so  influence 
the  dischai^  of  the  impulses  from  the  cortex  of  the  cerebrum. 
Impulses  also  pass  out  to  the  cord  (see  p.  685),  but  the  exact  course  of 
some  of  the  descending  tracts  has  still 
to  be  worked  out. 

The  cerebellum  thus  acta  upon  the 
muscles  of  the  same  side  of  the  body 
in  conjunction  with  the  cerebral  hemi- 
sphere of  the  opposite  side.  The  close 
inter-relation  of  one  cerebral  with  the 
opposite  cerebellar  hemisphere  is  shown 
in  cases  of  brain  disease,  in  which 
atrophy  of  one  cerebellar  hemisphere 
follows  that  of  the  opposite  cerebral 
hemisphere  (see  fig.  459).  '";^1J^-;:p%':Tu3?rbS:i'»t 

In  order  that  the  cerebellum  may  mn  by  or  FHck*.  ■" 
send  out  impulses  in  this  way,  it  is  mu^i".°*" 
necessary  that  it  receive  impulses  which 
guide  it  by  keeping  it  informed  of  the  position  of  the  body  in  spaca 
These  impulses,  we  have  already  insisted,  though  afferent  are  non- 
sensory;  they  travel  by  paths  which  at  the  start,  however,  are 
offshoots  from  those  which  carry  the  real  sensory  impulses  to  the 
cerebrum.  These  afferent  impulses  originate  from  or  are  associated 
with  the  impulses  which  in  the  cerebrum  produce  sensations  of  the 
four  following  kinds : — 

1.  TactUa  3.  Visual 

2.  Motorial.  4.  Labyrinthina 

1.  Tactile  impreasums. — The  importance  of  the  tactile  sense  is 
obvious;  and  in  diseases  of  the  afferent  tracts,  loss  of  that  sense  in 
the  lower  limbs  leads  to  disturbances  of  equilibrium;  in  such  cases 
a  man  has  difficulty  in  balancing  himself  while  standing  with  his 
eyes  shut.  Sherrington,  however,  has  shown  how  comparatively 
unimportant  is  the  loss  of  tactile  sensibility  from  the  feet.  A  cat, 
in  which  the  feet  have  been  completely  desensitised  by  division  of 
all  their  nerves,  can  stand  and  walk  without  obvious  inconvenience. 
It  is  not  until  the  sensitiveness  of  the  joints,  especially  in  the  upper 
segments  of  the  limb,  is  interfered  with  that  marked  disturbances 
of  balance  are  noticeabla 

2.  Motorial  imprationt. — Another  important  sense  is  that  which 
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eosblea  iu  to  know  what  we  are  doing  with  our  muscles.  Sensory 
fibres  pass  from  the  muscles,  and  their  tendons  to  the  posterior  roots 
of  the  spinal  nerves,  and  the  impolses  ascend  the  sensory  tracts 
through  cord  and  brain  to  reach  the  ascending  parietal  convolution. 
Their  offshoots,  which  carry  the  non-sensory  impulses  to  the  cere- 
bellum, reach  it  via  Clarke's  oolumn  and  the  cerebellar  tract&  In 
many  cases  of  locomotor  ataxy  there  is  but  little  loss  of  tactile 
sensibility,  and  the  condition  of  incoordination  is  then  chiefly  due  to 
the  loss  of  impressions  from  motorial 
or^ns  (muscles  and  joints). 

3.   VisucU  wnprestians. — The  use  of 
visual    impressions    in    guiding    the 
nervous  centres  for  the  maintenance 
^  of  equilibrium  is  seen  in  those  cases 

of  locomotor  ataxy  where  there  is  loss 
of  equilibrium  when  the  patient  cloaes 
his  eyes.    Destruction  of  the  eyes  in 
animals   often  causes  them   to  spin 
rotmd  and  lose  their  balance.     The 
giddiness  experienced  by  many  people 
on  looking  at  moving  water,  or  after 
the  onset  of  a  sqoint,  or  when  objects 
are    viewed    under    unusual    circum- 
stances, as  in  the  ascent  of  a  mountain 
railway,  is  due  to  the  same  thing.    The 
importance  of  keeping  one's  eyes  open 
is  brought  home  to  one  very  forcibly 
when  one  is  walking  in  a  perUous  posi- 
tion, as  along  the  edge  of  a  precipice, 
where   an   upset   of    the   equilibrium 
would  be  attended  with  serious  con- 
sequences.    Under  more  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, the  non-sensory  visual  offahoots  which  enter  the  cere- 
bellum are  sufficient  to  maintain  equilibrium.     In  speaking  of  visual 
impressions  it  should  be  understood  that  these  in  themselves  are  not 
the  actual  guide.     It  is  the  projection  of  what  is  seen  in  relation  to 
the  position  of  the  body  (ascertained  by  the  innervation  of  the  head 
muscles  and  ocular  muscles)  that  is  the  chief  guida 

4.  Labyrinthine  impres»ums. — These  are  the  most  important  of 
all  I  thoy  are  the  impressions  that  reach  the  central  nervous  system 
from  that  part  of  the  internal  ear  called  the  labyrinth,  and  in  this 
case  the  sensory  element  is  subordinate  to  the  non-sensory.  Here, 
however,  we  must  pause  to  consider  some  anatomical  facts  in 
connection  with  the  semicircular  canals  that  make  up  the  labyrinth. 
Fig.  460  is  an  external  view  of  the  internal  ear ;  it  is  enclosed  within 
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the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone;  and  consists  of  three 
parts — the  vestibule  (1),  the  three  semicircular  canals  (3, 4, 5)  which 
open  into  the  vestibule,  and  the  tube,  coiled  like  a  snail's  shell,  called 
the  cochlea  (6,  7,  8).  The  cochlea  is  the  part  of  the  apparatus  which 
is  concerned  in  the  reception  of  auditory  impressions;  it  is  supplied 
by  the  cochlear  division  of  the  eighth  or  auditory  nerve.  The 
remainder  of  the  internal  ear  is  concerned  not  in  hearing,  but  in 
the  reception  of  the  impressions  we  are  now  studying;  it  is  sup- 
plied by  the  vestibular  division  of  the  eighth  nerve.  Within  the 
vestibule  are  two  chambers  made  of  membrane,  called  the  utricle 
and  the  saccule;  these  com- 
municate with  one  another  and 
with  the  canal  of  the  cochlea. 
Within  each  bony  semicircular 
canal  is  a  membranous  semi- 
circular canal  of  similar  shape. 
Each  canal  is  filled  with  a 
watery  fluid  called  endolymph, 
and  separated  from  the  bony 
canal  by  another  fluid  called 
perilymph.  Each  canal  has  a 
swelling  at  one  end  called  the 
ampulla.  The  membranous 
canals  open  into  the  utricle; 
the  liorizarUal  canal  by  each  of 
its  ends ;  the  superior  and  pos- 
terior vertical  canals  by  three 
openings,  these  two  canals  being 
connected  at  their  non-ampul- 
lary  ends. 

Fig.  461  shows  in  transverse  section  the  way  in  which  the 
membranous  is  contained  within  the  bony  canal ;  tiie  membranous 
canal  consists  of  three  layers,  the  outer  of  which  is  fibrous  and 
continuous  with  the  periosteum  that  lines  the  bony  canal ;  then  comes 
the  tunica  propria,  composed  of  homogeneous  material,  and  thrown 
into  papilke  except  just  where  the  att6Lchment  of  the  membranous  to 
the  bony  canal  is  closest;  and  the  innermost  layer  is  a  somewhat 
flattened  epithelium. 

At  the  ampulla  there  is  a  different  appearance;  the  tunica 
propria  is  raised  into  a  hillock  called  the  crista  acoustica  (see  fig.  462) ; 
the  cells  of  the  epithelium  become  columnar  in  shape,  and  to  some 
of  them  fibres  of  the  eighth  nerve  pass,  arborising  round  them; 
these  cells  are  provided  with  stiff  hairs,  which  project  into  what  is 
called  the  cuptUa,  a  mass  of  mucus-like  material  containing  otoliths 
or  crystals  of  calcium  carbonate.     Between  the  hair-cells  are  fibre- 

3B 


Fio.  461.— Section  of  haman  saxnldrcalu-  canal. 
(After  RUdlnger.)  1,  Bone ;  8,  perlceteam ;  8,  8, 
fibrous  bands  connecting  the  peilotteam  lo  4,  the 
outer  fibrous  coat  of  the  membranoos  canal; 
6,  tunica  propria ;  6,  epithelium. 
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cella  which  act  as  supports  (fig.  463).    When  the  endolymph  in  the 
interior  of  the  canals  is  thrown  into  vibration,  the  hairs  of  the  hair- 
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cells  are  affected,  and  a  nervous  impulse  is  set  up  in  tiie  contiguouB 
nerve-fibres,  which  carry  it  to  the  central  nervous  system. 

The  walls  of  the  saccule  and 
utricle  are  similar  in  composition, 
and  each  has  a  similar  hillock,  caUed 
a  macula,  to  the  hair-cella  on  which 
nerve-fibres  of  the  veatibnlar  nerve 
are  diBtributed. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  canals 
of  each  side  are  in  three  planes  at 
right  angles  to  each  other,  and  we 
learn  the  movements  of  our  body 
with  r^ard  to  the  three  dimensions 
of  space  by  means  of  impressions 
from  the  ampullary  endings  of  the 
A  vestibular  nerve;  these  impressions 

are  set  up  by  the  varying  pressure  of 
■ing     the  endolymph  in  the  ampulUe. 
,b^  Thus  a   sudden    turning  of  the 

^^l^  head  from  right  to  left  will  cause 
i*M  movement  of  the  endolymph  towards, 
" "  and  therefore  increased  pressure  on, 
the  hair-cells  connected  to  the  am- 
pullary nerve-endings  of  the  left  horizontal  canal,  and  diminished 
pressure  on  the  corresponding  apparatus  of  the  right  side.  It 
is  probable  that  resulting  from  such  a  movement  two  impulses 
reach  the  brain,  one  the  e£Fect  of  increased  pressure  in  one  ampulla, 
tlio  second  the  effect  of  decreased  pressure  in  its  fellow.     It  may 
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even  be  that  increased  pressure  od  one  side  of  a  crista  is  accompanied 
hj  diminished  pressure  on  the  opposite  face  of  the  same  crista. 

"One  canal  can  be  affected  by,  and  transmit  the  sensation  of 
rotation  about  one  axis  in  one  direction  onlj;  and  for  complete 
perception  of  rotation  in  any  direction  about  any  axis,  six  canals  are 
required  in  three  pairs,  each  pair  being  in  the  same  or  parallel  planes, 
and  their  ampuUs  tnrned  opposite  ways.  Each  pair  would  ^as  be 
sensitive  to  any  rotation  about  a  line  at  right  angles  to  its  plane  or 
planes,  the  one  canal  being  influenced  by  rotation  in  one  direction, 
the  other  by  rotation  in  the  opposite  direction."     (Crum-Brown.) 

The  two  horizontal  canals  are  in  the  same  plane ;  the  posterior 
vertical  of  one  side  is  in  a  plane  parallel  to  Uiat  of  the  superior 
vertical  of  the  other  side  (see  fig.  464). 
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frorD  ooa  anottiar,  that  the;  ara  raall;  connecteil,  ai  ihowD  la  flg.  MO.)    (After  Bwald.) 

When  theae  canals  are  diseased  in  man  as  in  Meniere's  diseasei 
there  are  disturbances  of  equilibrium :  a  feeling  of  giddiness,  which 
may  lead  to  the  patient's  falling  down,  is  associated  with  nausea  and 
vomiting.  In  animals  similar  results  are  produced  by  injury,  and  the 
subject  has  been  chiefly  worked  out  on  birds  by  Flouiens,  where  the 
canals  are  large  and  readily  exposed,  and  more  recently  in  fishes,  by  Lee. 

Thus,  if  the  horizontal  canal  is  divided  in  a  pigeon,  the  head  is 
threwn  into  a  series  of  oscillations  in  a  horizontal  plane,  which  are 
increased  by  section  of  the  corresponding  canal  of  the  opposite  sida 
After  section  of  the  vertical  canals,  the  forced  movements  are  in  a 
vertical  plane,  and  the  animal  tends  to  turn  somersaults. 

"When  the  whole  of  the  canals  are  destroyed  on  both  sides 
the  disturbances  of  equilibrium  are  of  the  most  pronounced  character. 
Gk>ltz  describes  a  pigeon  so  treated  which  always  kept  its  head  with 
the  occiput  touching  the  breast,  the  veriiex  directed  downwards,  with 
the  right  eye  looking  to  the  left  and  the  left  looking  to  the  right, 
the  head  being  incessantly  swung  in  a  pendulum-like  manner. 
Cyon  says  it  is  almost  impossible  to  give  an  idea  of  the  perpetual 
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moyemeiits  to  which  the  animal  is  subject  It  can  neither  stand, 
nor  lie  still,  nor  fly,  nor  maintain  any  fixed  attitude.  It  eicecutes 
violent  somersaults,  now  forwards,  now  backwards,  rolls  round  and 
round,  or  springs  in  the  air  and  falls  back  to  recommence  anew.  It 
is  necessary  to  envelop  the  animals  in  some  soft  covering  to  prevent 
them  dashing  themselves  to  pieces  by  the  violence  of  their  move- 
ments, and  even  then  not  always  with  success.  The  extreme 
agitation  is  manifest  only  during  the  first  few  days  following  the 
operation,  and  the  animal  may  then  be. set  free  without  danger;  but 
it  is  still  unable  to  stand  or  walk,  and  tumultuous  movements  come 
on  from  the  slightest  disturbance.  But  after  the  lapse  of  a  fortnight 
it  is  able  to  maintain  its  upright  position.  At  this  stage  it  resembles 
an  animal  painfully  learning  to  stand  and  walk.  In  this  it  relies 
mainlv  on  its  vision,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  cover  the  eyes  with 
a  hood  to  dispel  all  the  fruits  of  this  new  education,  and  cause  the 
reappearance  of  aU  the  motor  disorders."    (Ferrier.) 

It  is  these  canals  which  enable  all  of  us  to  know  in  which  direc- 
tion we  are  being  moved,  even  though  our  eyes  are  bandaged,  and 
the  feet  are  not  allowed  to  touch  the  ground.  On  being  whirled 
round,  such  a  person  knows  in  which  direction  he  is  being  moved, 
and  feels  that  he  is  moving  so  long  as  the  rate  of  rotation  varies, 
but  when  the  whirling  stops  he  seems,  especially  if  he  opens  his 
eyes,  to  be  whirling  in  the  opposite  direction,  probably  owing  to  the 
rebound  of  the  fluid  in  the  canals.  The  forced  movements  just 
described  in  animals  are  due  both  to  the  absence  of  the  normal  sensa- 
tions from  the  canals  and  to  delusive  sensations  arising  from  their 
irritation,  and  the  animal  makes  efforts  to  correct  the  movement 
which  it  imagines  it  is  being  subjected  to. 

ArUficial  stimulation  of  the  canals  produces  movements  of  the  head  and  orbits, 
and  giddiness.  Similar  movements  occur  during  bodily  rotation,  and  giddiness  is 
tiie  result  of  a  rivalry  of  sensations  which  afford  conflicting  ideas  of  the  position  of 
the  bodv  relatively  to  external  objects.  A  certain  proportion  of  deaf  mutes  lose  their 
sense  of  direction  under  water,  cannot  maintain  their  equilibrium  when  their  eyes  are 
shutt  exhibit  no  orbital  movements  when  rotated,  and  never  suffer  from  sea-sickness 
or  giddiness.  This  proportion  is  approximately  the  frequency  in  which  abnormal 
conditions  of  the  canals  nave  been  found  po$i-morUm  in  deaf  mutes. 

Section  and  stimulation  of  the  inferior  cerebellar  peduncles  (the  path  by  which 
the  vestibular  fibres  reach  the  cerebellum,  see  p.  682)  cause  incodrdination,  chiefly 
evidenced  by  rotatory  and  circus  movements  similar  to  those  that  occur  when  the 
nerve-endings  in  the  semicircular  canals  are  destroyed  or  stimulated.  Stimulation 
of  the  cerel^llum  itself— and  this  has  been  done  through  the  skull  in  man— causes 
giddiness,  and  consequent  muscular  efforts  to  correct  it  The  results  of  stimulation, 
indMd,  are  precisely  analogous  to  those  of  extirpation,  only  in  the  reverse  direction. 
Loss  of  muscular  tone  which  follows  extirpation  of  the  cancds  is  probably  the  result 
of  secondary  changes  in  the  brain. 


OHAPTEE  LII 

THE  PHTSIOLOGT  OF  CONSCIOUS   STATES 

There  are  certain  considerations,  relating  to  the  physiology  of  con- 
scious states  in  general,  to  which  it  will  be  well  to  pay  attention, 
before  we  pass  to  a  detailed  study  of  the  special  senses. 

It  is  sometimes  argued  that  states  of  consciousness  are  the 
product  of  the  activity  of  nerve-cells,  just  as  bile  is  the  product  of 
the  activity  of  the  liver-cell,  or  as  contraction  results  from  the 
activity  of  the  muscle  fibre.  But  this  analogy  will  not  bear  close 
investigation.     It  is,  however,  true : — 

(1)  That  the  different  senses  are  dependent  for  their  manifesta- 
tion on  the  integrity  of  different  definitely  localisable  areas  of  the 
cerebral  cortex. 

(2)  That  such  drugs  as  alcohol,  caffein,  and  chloroform,  which 
have  a  known  action  on  living  substance,  also  affect  the  course  of 
conscious  processes. 

(3)  That  disease  or  malformation  of  the  brain  is  accompanied  by 
impairment  or  absence  of  intelligence. 

But  because  nervous  substance  is  essential  for  the  m^njfestiUian 
of  conscious  states,  one  cannot  legitimately  infer  that  this  substance 
profltLces  those  states.  Indeed,  by  a  vast  number  of  philosophers  a 
very  different  position  has  been  upheld.  So  far  from  believing  that 
mind  results  from  the  activity  of  living  matter,  they  have  insisted 
that  all  matter,  living  and  lifeless,  results  from  the  activity  of  mind. 
They  maintain  that,  were  it  not  for  mental  activity,  there  would  be 
no  conception,  nay  not  even  existence,  of  those  qualities  (e,g.,  sound, 
colour,  force,  weight,  hardness)  of  which  our  non-mental  world  of 
matter  is  composed. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  accepting  the  statement  that  bile  is 
secreted  by  the  liver ;  in  this  case  the  product  is  physical,  and  it  is 
produced  by  physiological  (i«.,  presumably,  by  chemical  and  physical) 
conditions.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  state  that  consciousness  is 
secreted  by  the  brain,  we  are  linking  together  two  sets  of  phenomena, 
the  psychical  and  the  physiological,  between  which  a  connection  is 
inconceivabla 
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Consequently,  instead  of  stating  that  physiological  activity  is  the 
cause  of  mental  (or  psychical)  activity,  it  is  more  satisfactory  to 
assume  that  the  two  activities  nm  parallel  with  one  another,  and  to 
recognise  that  the  nature  of  their  relation  is  unknown.  This  con- 
ception of  psycho-physical  parallelism  affords  the  physiologist  by  far 
the  best  working  hypothesis. 

It  leaves  unanswered  the  great  question  whether  brain  ever  acts 
on  mind,  or  mind  on  the  brain — which  of  the  two  is  the  master  or 
the  servant  of  the  other.  It  merely  implies  that  a  change  in  nerve 
substance  underlies  every  psychical  change ;  and  it  bids  the  physior 
legist  investigate  the  functions  of  the  nervous  system,  and  determine 
what  structures  are  called  into  activity  in  the  development  of 
various  conscious  states. 

We  must  recognise  that,  however  completely  we  may  one  day 
have  mapped  out  the  functions  of  the  various  parts  of  the  brain,  we 
shall  nevertheless  not  have  approached  a  step  nearer  towards  under- 
standing the  relation  between  the  data  of  physiological  and  psychical 
activity.  If  we  knew  the  function  of  every  nerve  cell  of  the  body, 
the  gap  between  the  material  and  the  mental  would  not  be  a  bit  less 
wide.  Just  as  a  ray  of  light  cannot  see  itself,  so  we  cannot  expect 
to  understand  states  of  consciousness  from  a  mere  study  of  cerebral 
function. 

It  is  therefore  imperative  to  avoid  confusion  between  the  two 
aspects  involved  in  this  psycho-physical  parallelism.  The  psychical 
is  one  language,  the  physical  (i.e.  the  physiological)  is  another; 
and  the  two  vocabularies  must  be  kept  distinct  trom  one  another. 
Psychology  and  physiology  stand  in  the  relation  of  an  object  and 
its  mirrored  reflection.  To  confound  object  and  image — to  speak,  for 
instance,  of  a  sensation  (instead  of  an  impulse)  being  transmitted 
along  a  nerve-fibre,  is  to  blur  and  to  confuse  two  distinct  sciencea 

The  psychologist  distinguishes  three  modes  in  which  conscious- 
ness is  manifested.  These  are  (1)  the  cognitive,  (2)  the  affective, 
and  (3)  the  conative  modes.  Through  the  cognitive  mode  we  become 
aware  of  the  object  thought  of.  Owing  to  the  affective  mode,  our 
state  of  consciousness  is  toned  with  pleasure,  indifference,  or  dis- 
pleasure. The  conative  mode  manifests  itself  as  a  striving  or  "  felt 
tendency"  towards  an  end.  In  every  state  of  consciousness  these 
three  modes  are  present,  but  their  relative  prominence  is  always 
different.  For  example,  in  perception,  in  memory,  or  imagination,  the 
cognitive  element  is  to  the  fore;  in  love,  sorrow,  or  doubt,  the 
affective  element  predominates ;  while  in  intense  desire,  the  conative 
element  is  most  easily  recognisabla  Into  the  physiology  of  affection 
and  conation  we  shall  not  enter  here.  They  receive  adequate  atten- 
tion in  books  devoted  to  physiological  and  experimental  psychology. 

But  a  conscious  state  implies  also  a  contrast  between  what  is 
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outside  of  ourselves  (the  object)  and  our  feelings  and  strivings  in 
connection  with  it,  which  are  spoken  of  as  subjective.  The  existence 
of  this  "  subject-object  relation  "  implies  the  activity  of  an  Ego,  who 
experiences  conscious  states,  who  is  cognisant,  feels  or  strives. 
Indeed  no  state  of  consciousness  is  ever  possible,  unless  experienced 
by  the  Ego.  In  becoming  manifest,  it  blends  with  the  Ego,  and  is 
modified  or  rather  determined  by  the  Ego's  previous  experiences ; 
and  in  turn  it  modifies  the  Ego.  Thus  the  Ego  everlastingly  moulds 
and  is  itself  moulded  by  its  own  states  of  consciousness  or 
.experiences.  Consequently,  states  of  consciousness  are  not  inde- 
pendent units.  The  mind,  like  its  physiological  correlate,  the  central 
nervous  system,  works  as  a  single,  unitary  entity,  despite  its  com- 
plex differentiation  (see  also  p.  725). 

From  one  aspect  "states"  of  consciousness  is  an  inaccurate 
expression*  The  essential  features  of  consciousness  are  its  incessant 
change  and  its  intimate  relation  to  past  and  future  consciousness ; 
whereas  the  word  staie  implies  a  period  of  rest  and  a  certain  isolation 
or  independenca  Save  for  this  difficulty,  it  would  be  possible  to 
regard  a  given  state  of  consciousness  as  the  cross-section  of  a  stream 
which  is  always  flowing.  The  simile  may  be  deemed  of  value,  in  so 
far  as  it  allows  us  to  represent  different  levels  of  conscious  states. 
At  any  moment,  there  is  always  part  which  is  in  the  focus,  or  full 
glare  of  consciousness,  and  part  of  which  we  are  dimly  conscious  or 
wholly  unconscious,  but  of  which  we  may  at  any  moment  become 
conscious — for  excLmple,  the  ticking  of  a  clock  in  the  room  or  the 
pressure  of  a  pipe  between  the  teeth  while  these  lines  are  being 
written  or  read.  We  may  imagine  that  as  the  stream  of  conscious- 
ness flows  on,  different  portions  come  to  the  surface  at  different 
times  and  under  different  conditions,  while  others  fall  below,  often 
to  such  a  depth  that  they  pass  altogether  beyond  the  margin  of  con- 
sciousness. 

To  speak  of  a  "  stream  of  consciousness  "  is  in  one  sense  correct ; 
but  at  any  moment  there  are  probably  innumerable  streams,  which, 
under  normal  circumstances,  play  the  part  of  a  single  or  unitary 
stream,  owing  to  that  integrative  activity  which  we  term  the  Ego. 
l^ese  various  streams  at  any  moment  form  a  pattern,  but  ihsX 
pattern  is  ceaselessly  changing,  as  the  streams  run  hither  and  thither. 

On  the  physiological  side,  we  see  the  analogue  of  these  streams 
in  the  streams  of  nervous  impulses  which  are  perpetually  coursing 
through  the  brain.  The  pattern  of  these  streams  is  likewise  always 
changing.  And  we  may  suppose  that  some  patterns  are  incom- 
patilue  with  the  simultaneous  occurrence  of  certain  other  patterns. 
In  this  way,  we  may  form  a  physiological  conception  of  the  basis  of 
inhibition;  the  pattern  which  inhibits  and  that  which  is  inhibited 
cannot  coexist    This  incompatibility  has  doubtless  been  developed 
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in  evolutional  history  owing  to  the  necessity  of  adjustment  to 
enyironment 

We  may  regard  the  physiological  correlate  of  consciousness  as 
a  state  of  resistance  to  the  onward  passage  of  the  nervous  impulsa 
When  the  resistance  is  high,  there  is  consciousness ;  when  it  is  low, 
there  is  none.  Thus  when  any  new  action  (such  as  skating  or 
bicycling)  is  being  learnt,  the  resistance  is,  as  we  should  expect, 
high.  But  the  more  often  that  act  is  repeated,  the  lower  becomes 
the  resistance,  until  ultimately  the  act  becomes  a  habit  and  is  per- 
formed in  the  complete  absence  of  consciousness  far  more  surely 
and  rapidly  than  in  the  earlier  stages  of  learning.  It  must  be  borne 
in  mind,  however,  that  this  conception  of  lowered  resistance  is  purely 
hypothetical  We  have  no  actual  evidence  as  to  which  part  of  the 
neuron  it  is  that  offers  resistance,  although  we  may  conjecture  that 
the  resistance  occurs  at  the  synapses,  when  the  dendritic  processes 
of  one  neuron  meet  those  of  another. 

The  hypothesis  is  at  all  events  valuable  in  so  far  as  it  contradicts 
an  old  and  erroneous  conception  that,  as  an  action  becomes  habitual 
and  no  longer  accompanied  by  consciousness,  the  nervous  impulses 
quit  the  higher  parts  of  the  brain  and  confine  themselves  to  the  sub- 
cortical and  spinal  regions.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  nervous 
impulses  pursue  the  same  course  in  the  brain,  whether  at  one  moment 
consciousness  be  present,  or  at  another  absent 

In  the  spinal  cord,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  evidence  of  the 
presence  of  consciousness.  The  acts  which  are  executed  by  the 
isolated  cord  are  reflex.  In  so  far  as  they  are  unaccompanied  by 
consciousness,  they  are  comparable  to  habits  acquired  by  training  in 
the  higher  parts  of  the  nervous  system. 

Within  certain  limits,  reflex  actions  can  be  predicted.  If  we 
apply  a  known  stimulus  to  the  afferent  portion  of  a  reflex  system, 
we  can  with  fair  confidence  predict  the  result  of  the  stimulus  on  the 
efferent  portions  connected  therewith.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
stimulus  involves  the  manifestation  of  consciousness,  prediction  is 
almost  impossible ;  there  is  so  little  fixity,  the  nervous  connections 
are  so  complex,  and  the  nervous  impulse  may  wander  in  such  a 
variety  of  directions,  that  one  cannot  forecast  with  certainty 
how  an  individual  will  behave  under  the  influence  of  external 
circumstances. 

It  is  common  to  speak  of  the  most  primitive  cognitive  experience 
as  sensation.  On  the  physiological  side,  sensation  involves  (1)  an 
end-organ  in  a  sensory  epithelium,  adapted  to  receive  the  stimulus ; 
(2)  a  sensory  nerve  path  transmitting  the  nerve  impulse,  which 
ultimately  reaches  (3)  a  sensory  centre  in  the  cortex  of  the  brain. 
But  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  sensory  cortical  areas  should  be 
regarded  as  the  ''  seats "  of  sensation.    It  is  quite  conceivable  that 
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thej  are  merely  areas  through  which  the  nervous  impulses  must  pass 
in  order  that  the  corresponding  sensations  may  be  developed. 

In  any  case,  we  must  recognise  that  from  infancy  onwards  we 
never  have  a  pure  sensation,  thett  is  to  say,  an  experience  devoid  of 
meaning  and  totally  dissociated  from  past  experiences — an  experience 
only  dependent  on  end-organ,  nerve-fibre  and  sensory  centre/  Our 
experiences  come  to  us  for  the  purpose  of  adjusting  ourselves  to  the 
outer  world ;  consequently  they  possess  such  meaning  as  is  necessary 
for  that  end.  It  is  true  that  in  infancy  our  states  of  consciousness 
are  vague ;  but  they  are  always  related  to  previous  experiences  and 
are  motives  for  action.  Thenceforth  they  gradually  become  more 
definite.  The  various  elements  which  they  contain  become  differen- 
tiated, recognised,  and  separated.  What  was  at  first  homogeneous  is 
later  found  to  consist  of  heterogeneous  parts. 

Consequently  it  is  incorrect  to  say,  as  is  so  often  said,  that  with 
growing  experience  sensations  are  grouped  together  so  as  to  give 
rise  to  the  perception  of  objects.  It  is  true  that  from  our  adult 
perception  of  an  object,  e,g.  of  an  oran^,  certain  sensations  of  colour, 
taste,  smell,  etc.,  may  be  analysed  and  separated.  But  a  moment's 
reflection  will  convince  us  that  our  perception  of  the  orange  has 
never  arisen  by  the  converse  synthesis  or  building  together  of  such 
sensations.  iVom  infancy  onwards  the  world  appears  to  us  (however 
vaguely)  as  composed  of  objects.  The  sensations  of  which  we  have 
presently  to  treat  are  the  artificial  products  of  the  analytical  activity 
of  the  Ego. 

Becognising  that  sensations  are  not  truly  immediate  experiences, 
but  are  very  abstrax)t  in  origin,  we  may  proceed  to  consider  the 
various  characters  with  which  they  may  be  invested.  Sensations 
may  differ  from  one  another  in  modality  or  in  gualUy,  Modally 
different  sensations  are  derived  from  different  senses,  qualitatively 
different  sensations  from  the  same  sense.  Blue  and  green  are 
qualitatively  different  sensations ;  it  is  possible  to  pass  by  gradual 
transition  from  one  to  the  other.  Heat  and  noise  are  modally 
different ;  such  gradual  transition  is  impossible. 

Now  every  peripheral  end-organ  is  specially  destined  to  respond 
to  a  certain  form  of  stimulus.  The  end-organs  of  the  ear  respond  to 
sound  waves :  those  of  the  eye  to  light  waves ;  those  of  the  skin  to 
heat,  cold,  touch,  and  pain.  That  stimulus  to  which  the  end-organ 
is  thus  fitted  to  respond,  is  called  its  adequate  or  homologous  stimulus. 
But  an  end-organ  will  often  respond  to  other,  inadequate,  stimuli. 
For  example,  when  the  eyeball  is  struck,  sparks  are  seen ;  when  a 
"cold  spot"  on  the  skin  is  stimulated  by  a  hot  point,  a  cold 
sensation  residts ;  when  an  electric  current  is  applied  to  the  papillse 
of  the  tongue,  sensations  of  taste  arise. 

Hence  it  has  been  argued  that  the  modality  of  a  sensation 
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depends  not  upon  the  nature  of  the  stimalus,  but  upon  the  nature 
of  the  sensory  apparatus  on  which  the  stimulus  acts.  Johannes 
Miiller  expressed  this  conception  in  what  is  known  as  t?M  law  of 
specijle  nervous  energy.  He  supposed  that  every  sensory  apparatus 
had  its  own  "  specific  energy/'  and  that  that  energy  was  evoked  by 
any  stimulus  so  long  as  the  stimulus  was  at  all  effective.  We  have, 
however,  no  physiological  evidence  that  the  nerve  impulses  passing, 
say,  along  the  optic  fibres,  are  different  in  "  energy,"  or  in  any  other 
character,  from  those  which  are  transmitted,  say,  by  the  auditory 
fibres.  Indeed,  the  experiments  of  Langley  and  others  on  nerve- 
crossing  (p.  161)  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  nervous  impulse  is 
an  identical  process  in  all  nerves.  It  may  be  that  the  "specific 
energy "  of  sensations  resides  in  the  various  sensory  centres  of  the 
brain«  But  if  that  be  so,  it  is  important  to  realise  how  dependent 
that  "energy"  is  for  its  development  on  the  corresponding  end- 
organs.  A  person  whose  visual  or  auditory  end-organs  have  been 
f unctionless  from  birth,  can  never  know  what  it  is  to  see  or  hear ; 
ho  can  never  think  or  dream  in  terms  of  visual  or  auditory  imagery. 

Whether  qacditativdy  different  sensations  involve  separate  end- 
organs,  or  whether  they  are  the  outcome  of  different  kinds  of 
activity  in  one  and  the  same  end-organ,  is  at  present  far  from  certain. 
Probably  there  are  a  few  "  primary  sensations  "  for  each  sense  organ, 
and  the  many  different  qualities  of  sensation  obtainable  are  due  to 
various  combinations  of  such  elements. 

We  know,  generally  speaking,  *  that  sensations  differ  in  quality 
according  to  the  rate  of  vibration  of  the  stimulus.  Sound  waves  of 
rapid  and  slow  vibration  give  rise  to  sensations  of  high  and  low 
pitch  respectively.  Light  waves  of  rapid  and  slow  vibration 
give  rise  to  sensations  of  blue  and  red  respectively.  Differences  in 
intramolecular  vibration  probably  give  rise  to  qualitative  difiGarences 
in  olfactory,  gustatory,  and  thermal  sensations. 

The  strength  of  the  stimulus  {e.g,  the  amplitude  of  vibration) 
determines  a  third  charax)ter  in  which  sensations  may  differ  from 
one  another,  namely,  in  intensity  (for  instance,  the  loudness  of  a 
sound,  or  the  brightness  of  a  light). 

Yet  another  character  of  many  sensations  is  extensity,  or  "  spread- 
outness."  Smell  and  taste  and  some  other  sensations  seem  to  be 
devoid  of  extensity.  It  is  best  developed  in  visual  and  cutaneous 
sensations,  and  these  possess  yet  another  characteristic,  local  signa- 
ture. Every  point  stimulated  on  the  retina  or  skin  has  its  lociU 
sign^  in  virtue  of  which  we  are  able  to  localise  the  stimulus  at  that 
point  and  to  distinguish  the  sensation  from  those  produced  by  the 
stimulation  of  neighbouring  points.  On  the  basis  of  extensity  and 
local  signature  is  built  up  our  perception  of  extension,  form,  and 
spatial  relations  generally. 
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The  remaining  characters  ascribable  to  sensation  are  protensity — 
on  which  our  perception  of  duration  is  based — and  affective  tone, 
which  giYC  us  our  experience  of  pleasure,  indifference,  or  displeasure. 
But  these  we  will  not  discuss;  they  are  more  suitably  studied  in 
works  on  psychology. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  how  intimately  the  Yarious  characters  of 
sensation  are  bound  up  with  one  another.  If  we  attempt  experi- 
mentally to  change  one  character,  it  is  difficult  to  aYoid  simultane- 
ously changing  another.  For  example,  when  we  increase  the 
extensity  of  a  warm  sensation  by  putting  more  of  our  arm  into  hot 
water,  we  at  once  increase  the  intensity  of  the  sensation.  If  we 
increase  the  area  of  a  Yery  distant  colour  stimulus,  we  alter  its  hue. 
The  hue  of  a  colour  is  also  apparently  altered  by  increasing  the 
intensity  of  the  stimulus.  To  many  people  the  pitch  of  a  sound 
appears  altered  by  increasing  its  loudness. 

It  is  likewise  important  to  remember  that  the  characters  of  a 
sensation  depend  not  only  on  the  strength,  Yibration-rate,  duration, 
etc.,  of  the  stimulus,  but  also  upon  the  condition  of  the  sensory 
apparatus  which  is  stimulated  and  upon  the  temporary  condition  of 
neighbouring  sensory  areas;  nay,  the  characters  of  a  sensation 
depend  upon  the  state  of  the  nervrous  system  generally,  that  is  to 
say,  upon  the  total  mental  state  at  the  moment  of  application  of  the 
stimulus. 

The  strength  of  a  stimulus  must  not  fall  below  a  certain 
minimum  in  order  that  a  sensation  may  result.  Too  light  a  touch, 
too  faint  a  sound,  will  produce  no  effect  on  consciousness.  That 
strength  of  stimulus  which  just  suffices  to  CYoke  a  sensation  is  called 
the  liminal  (from  limen,  a  threshold)  *  Yalue  of  the  stimulus,  or  its 
cAsoluie  threshold. 

Similarly,  the  difference  between  two  stimuli  must  not  fall  below 
a  certain  minimum  in  order  that  that  difference  may  be  appreciated. 
If  two  musical  tones  are  of  too  nearly  identical  pitch,  if  two  colours 
are  of  too  nearly  identical  hue,  the  difference  may  be  imperceptible. 
There  is,  hence,  a  liminal  Yalue  for  a  stimulus  difference.  This  is 
known  as  the  differential  threshold  of  the  stimulus. 

Weber's  law  states  that  the  just  appreciable  difference  between 
two  stimuli  depends  on  the  ratio  of  t^at  difference  to  their  magni- 
tudes, and  not  on  the  absolute  difference  between  their  magnitudes. 
Fechner,  after  bringing  forward  further  CYidence  in  faYOur  of  the 
law,  endeaYOured  to  deduce  from  it  the  conclusion  that  the  strength 
of  a  sensation  is  proportional  to  the  logarithm  of  its  stimulus ;  in 
other  words,  that  the  stimulus  must  increase  in  geometrical  pro- 
portion for  the  sensation  to  increase  in  arithmetical  proportion. 

*  Strictly  speaking,  the  liminal  value  is  that  strength  of  stimulus  which  in  a 
.series  of  trials  as  often  just  fails  as  it  just  succeeds  in  evoking  a  sensation. 
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Fechner's  interpretation  of  Weber's  law  is,  however,  open  to  serious 
criticism,  into  which  we  cannot  enter  here. 

Weber's  law  is  but  an  expression  of  everyday  experience.  A 
rushlight  will  brighten  a  dark  cellar,  but  its  presence  is  unfelt  in 
sunshine.  So,  too,  if  a  room  be  lighted  by  100  candles,  and  if  one 
candle  more  be  brought  in,  the  increased  illumination  produced  by 
the  extra  candle  would  be  just  perceptible  to  the  eye.  But  if  a 
room  were  lighted  by  1000  candles,  no  appreciable  difference  would 
result  from  the  introduction  of  an  extra  candla  Ten  candles  would 
have  to  be  introduced,  in  order  to  effect  a  just  noticeable  difference. 
In  each  case  a  difference  of  one-hundredth  of  the  original  strength 
of  stimulus  is  needful  to  cause  a  just  appreciable  difference  in  the 
sensation ;  and  this  is  in  accordance  with  Weber's  law. 

For  light,  the  fraction  is  about  y^ ;  for  noise,  it  is  about  ^ ;  for 
cutaneous  pressure,  it  varies  between  ^  and  -^ ;  for  weight,  between 
yV  Ai^d  :iV>  according  to  the  part  of  the  body  which  is  under 
investigation. 

A  sensation  requires  an  appreciable  time  for  its  development 
Part  of  this  time  is  spent  at  the  end-organ  on  which  the  stimulus 
acts,  part  in  conveying  the  nervous  impulse  along  the  sensory  nerve 
to  the  brain,  and  part  within  the  brain  itself.  This  laterU  period 
varies  in  length  according  to  the  sensation ;  e.g.^  it  is  longer  for  sight 
than  for  sound,  and  longer  for  pain  than  for  touch. 

A  sensation  outlasts  its  stimulus.  Indeed,  a  single  stimulus 
may  produce  a  whole  train  of  aftersenscUions.  These  are  specially 
noticeable  in  the  case  of  visual  sensations,  which  we  shall  be 
considering  later. 

When  the  sensation  and  its  after-sensations  have  passed  away, 
the  original  experience  may  still  be  revived,  either  spontaneously  or 
by  an  effort  of  volition.  This  revival  involves  what  is  called  the 
memory  image.  When,  in  this  way,  a  tune  "comes  into  the  head," 
we  recognise  that  it  is  only  a  reproduction,  or  a  representation,  of 
what  we  have  previously  heard. 

Occasionally,  however,  the  revived  image  has  all  the  vividness 
and  distinctness  of  objective  experience,  and  we  believe  that  it  is 
"real"  In  other  words,  we  have  a  hcUltLcination.  Hallucinations 
occur  normally  in  all  people ;  but  they  are,  of  course,  particularly 
common  in  sleep  and  in  conditions  of  insanity  or  delirium. 

It  is  still  disputed  whether  the  difference  between  original  and 
revived  experiences  corresponds  to  an  excitement  of  distinct  regions 
of  the  brain.  Some  physiologists  have  gone  so  far  as  to  speak  of 
''  memory  centres  "  as  existing  apart  from  the  sensory  centres  which 
are  supposed  originally  to  have  excited  them,  and  they  have 
considered  that  the  recall  of  a  scene  or  of  a  tune  is  due  to  the  re- 
excitation  of  the  appropriate  memory  centres,  while  the  correspond- 
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ing  sensory  centres  are  quiescent.  The  balance  of  evidence,  however, 
is  very  strongly  against  this  view.  It  is  better  to  suppose  that  the 
physiological  processes  underlying  a  sensation  and  its  revived 
memory  image  are  broadly  the  same.  There  is  unquestionably 
some  physiological  difference  corresponding  to  the  difference  between 
sensory  experiences  and  hallucinations  on  the  one  hand,  and  revived 
ej^periences  on  the  other.  But  at  present  it  is  impossible  to  say  in 
what  that  difference  consists. 

When,  as  occurs  under  certain  conditions,  an  object  is  adjudged 
different  from  what  general  experience  teaches  us  to  be  its  ''  real " 
character,  we  have  an  illusion.  Thus  a  line  or  figure  may  appear  to 
be  longer  or  shorter  than  it  really  is,  or  to  take  a  direction  different 
from  its  real  direction.  Or  a  weight  may  appear  heavier  than 
another  which  is  really  equal  to  it.  Illusions  are  due  partly  to 
peripheral,  partly  to  central  factors.  Their  investigation  falls  within 
the  province  of  experimental  psychology. 


CHAPTER  LIII 


CUTANEOUS   SENSATIONS 


The  tactile  end-organs  are  of  nomerouB  kinds,  but  the  following  are 
the  principal  ones  : — 

Pacinian  Ckirpusoles. — ^These  are  named  after  their  discoverer 
PacinL  They  are  little  oval  bodies,  situated  on  some  of  the  cerebro- 
spinal and  sympathetic  nerves,  especially  the  cutaneous  nerves  of 

the  hands  and  feet,  where  they  lie  deeply 
placed  in  the  true  skin.  They  also  occur 
on  the  nerves  of  the  mesentery  of  some 
animals  such  as  the  cat  They  have  been 
observed  also  in  the  pancreas,  lymphatic 
glands,  and  thyroid  glands,  as  weU  as  in  the 
penis.  They  are  about  ^  inch  long.  Each 
corpuscle  is  attached  by  a  narrow  pedicle  to 
the  nerve  on  which  it  is  situated,  and  is 
formed  of  several  concentric  sheaths  of  con- 
nective tissue,  each  layer  being  lined  by 
endothelium  (figs.  466,  467);  through  its 
pedicle  passes  a  single  nerve-fibre,  which 
loses  its  medullary  sheath  and  enters  a 
central  core,  at  or  near  the  distal  end  of 
which  it  terminates  in  an  arborisation.  Some 
of  these  layers  are  continuous  with  those 
of  the  perineurium,  but  some  are  super- 
added. In  some  cases  two  nerve-fibres 
have  been  seen  entering  one  Pacinian  body, 
and  in  others  a  nerve-fibre  after  passing 
through  it  has  been  observed  to  terminate 
in  a  second. 

The  corpuscles  of  Herbst  (fig.  468)  are 
closely  allied  to  Pacinian  corpuscles,  except  that  they  are  smaller 
and  longer,  with  a  row  of  nuclei  around  the  central  termination 
of  the  nerve  in  the  core.  They  have  been  found  chiefly  in  the 
tongues  and  biUs  of  ducks. 


Fjo.  4CS.— BztremiUefl  of  a  nerve 
of  the  finger  with  Paciuian  cor- 
pnsclee  attached,  aboat  the 
natural  size.  (Adapted  from 
Henleand  Kolliker.) 


7oe 
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Bod-bulbs  are  found  in  the  conjonctiTa  (whore  in  maD  they  are 
ppheroid&l,  bat  in  moat  animals  oblong),  in  the  glans  penis  and 
clitoris,  in  the  skm  of  the  Hp8,  in 
the  epineurium  of  nerve-trunks, 
and  in  tendon ;  each  is  abont  7^ 
inch  in  diameter,  oval  or  spheroidal, 


Pia.  1«T.— Snininit  or  ■  Pulalu  cor- 
pDKl*  cr  tbt  fantniu  Dngu  (bowlnR 

tDdNobIt 


.    (KMntDdl! 


and  is  composed  of  a  meduUated 
nerve-  fibre,  which  terminates 
among  cells  of  various  shapes.  Its 
capsule  contains  a  transparent  or 
striated  core,  in  the  centre  of 
which  the  axis-cylinder  terminates 
(fig.  469). 

Touoh-oorpuaoles  (Meissner's 
corpuscles)  (figs.  470,  472),  are 
found  in  the  papillae  of  the  skin 
of  the  fingers  and  toes.  They  are 
obloQg,  about  ^Jg^inch  long,  and  ^s^  inch  broad,  and  composed 
of  connective  tissue,  surrounded  by  elastic  fibres  and  a  capsule  of 
nucleated  cells.  They  do  not  occur  in  all  the  papills  of  the 
parts  where  they  are  found,  and,  as  a  rule,  in  the  paplUte  in  which 
tbej  are  present  there  are  no  hlood-veasels. 


Flo.  <A6. — FiciDUnooipudaof  Ihac 
Xmj.  'nw  lUlk  ixnutiM  0[  ■  Dsn 
wkt  lu  tbick  cniar  ihutfa.  Tlia  .  . . 
capvqls  of  the  Fulnlui  corpoKle  MJt  con- 
Ubiuhu  wllh  Um  oauribeidi  ot  Uu  lUlIc 
Tba  IfiUniMdUty  part  baeomM  mDch  ur- 
ti?waT  HAT  tia  eninncfl  of  Ihe  mTb-cjUodflr 
iDia  Uw  eleu  oaaln)  oon.  A  taook'Htasped 
tanolDiiUin  (T)  li  mot  In  (b*  nppgr  ptn.  A 
blood-vave](V)eDtflT*tbaPftdniftiicorpmclfi, 

MWUmnd  ;  Lt  pouHMU  1  ibuth 

■  "le  peripheml 
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The  peculiar  way  in  which  the  meduU&ted  nerve  winds  round 
and  round  the  corpuscle  before  it  enters  it  ia  ahown  in  Sg.  472.    It 


I'lo.  «B.— A  connucl*  of  Hut 
Uifl  tangos  otw  dnck.  a,  Mi 
niTva  cat  >wij.    (BMo. 

loBOB  its  sheath  before  it  enters  into  the  interior,  and  then  its  azis- 
cjlinder  branches,  and  the  branches  after  either  a  straight  or  con- 
voluted course  terminate  within  the  corpuscle. 


I.  PipUli  tiuted  with  icstlc 
tba  corpuKJs.     x  3iO.    (KuUUut.)~~ 


The  corpuscles  of  Orandry  (fiz.  471)  form  another  varietj,  and 
have  been  noticed  in  the  beaks  and  tongues  of  birds.  They  consist 
of  oval  or  spherical  cells,  two  or  more  of  which  oompressed  Tertioally 
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ftro  contamed  wIIMd  a  delicate  nucleated  aheath.  The  nerve  enters 
on  one  side,  and,  laying  aside  its  medullary  aheath,  terminatea 
between  the  cells  in  flattened  expanaions. 


SensotT  nerve  -  endings  In  musde.  —  Nerve  terminations, 
sensory  in  function,  are  found  in  tendon.  Some  of  these  are  end- 
bulbs,  and  others  appear  very  much  like  end-platea,  as  repreaented  in 
figs.  471  and  472.     The  neuro-miiscidar  spindles,  one  of  which  ia 


I    of    m< 
UTTt-Bbm  In  tandon 


urT*<DDn  m  hdood  iwar  u»  mu-  <n  de.  i/d,  mora  aigniy  uuhdiuvi.    u. 

cnlu  fauaition.    (Oolgl.)  HxlimaUd    norva-Bbn;    i,    nttcalMsl 

«Dd-plBM.    (Qolgl.} 

shown  in  the  accompanying  drawing  (fig.  475),  are  principally  found 
in  muscles  in  the  neighbourhood  of  tendons  and  aponeuroses. 

The  principal  grounds  for  believing  the  neuro-muaoular  spindles 
to  be  sensory  are,  first,  that  the  nerve-fibres  that  supply  them  do 
not  degenerate  when  the  anterior  roots  of  the  apinal  nerves  are  cut, 
and  secondly,  that  they  do  d^enerate  when  the  posterior  roots  are 
divided  (Sherrington).     They  also  undergo  d^enerative  changes  in 

3C 
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locomotor  ataxy,  which  is  a  disease  of  the  sensory  nerve-units,  and 
remain  healthy  in  infantile  paralysis,  which  ib  a  disease  of  the 
motor  cells  of  the  anterior  horn  of  the  coid  (Batten). 


i.,  (Miooilu;  aadliie.    (AFUf  RoDsl.) 

In    addition    to    the  special    end-organs,  sensory  fibres    may 

terminate  In  ple^tses  of  fibrils,  as  in 

the  subepithelial  and  the  intra-epithelial 

,  plexus    of    the    cornea    (fig.   476)     and 

around   the   hair    folliclea    in    the   sMn 

generally  (see  fig.  392,  p.  607).     In  some 

cases  the  nerve-fibrils  within  a  stratified 

"  epithelium  end  in  crescentic  expansions 

— ~~'^-  f'l~?\'  {tactile  discs)   which  are   applied  to  the 

^  — -' ,  \----^  deeper  epithelium  cells.     These  are  well 

.  ^v  .^.jT^-^g^  seen  in  the  skin  of  the  pig's  snout 

:Zi^^lII,  —  -^,-~  Localisation  of  Tactile  Sensations. 

r^  ~  ~~-^.  The  localisation  of  a  tactile  sensation 

„^!_3^.g7rLl^'-  IB  of  two  kinds,  absolute  and  relative. 

' .        I      _^-'  We  can  localise  a    touch  on  the  arm 

-"-^7  ^"^■7'-  absolutely  by  indicating   the    exact  spot 

~  ^^  which  has  been    touched,    or  we    may 

localise  it  relatively  to  another  spot  on 
the  arm  which  is  simultaneously  or  suc- 
cessively touched.      Generally  speaking, 
'  the  delicacy  of  these  two  kinds  of  locaU- 

sation  is  similarly  variable  in  different 
'  parts  of  the  body. 

rnbbiti  The   "local    signature"   (p.    762)    of 

( pieiDi     cutaneous  sensations  may  be  easily  inves- 
,piu»itai     tigated  by  touching  the  akin,  while  the 
eyes  are  closed,  with  the  points  of  a  pair 
of  compasses,  and  ascertaining  how  close  the  points  may  be  brought 
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to  each  other,  and  still  be  felt  as  two  points.    (Weber.)    A  few 
results  are  as  follow : — 

Tip  of  tongue ^V-i^ch 

Palmar  surface  of  third  phalanx  of  forefinger       .  ^  „ 

Palmar  surface  of  second  phalanges  of  fingers  i  „ 

Palm  of  hand         .        .        .        .  '     .        .        •  t^i  *« 

Dorsal  surface  of  first  phalanges  of  fingers  .        .  A  •• 

Back  of  hand U  •* 

Upper  and  lower  parts  of  forearm                         .  1^  „ 

Middle  of  thigh  and  bajck 2^  „ 

In  the  case  of  the  limbs,  it  is  found  that  before  they  are  recognised 
as  two,  the  points  of  the  compasses  have  to  be  further  separated  when 
the  line  joining  them  is  in  the  long  axis  of  the  limb,  than  when  in 
the  transverse  direction. 

We  may  thus  assume  that  minute  areas  of  the  body  surface  have 
each  their  "  local  sign,"  i.e,,  the  sensation  arising  from  stimulation  of 
one  area  differs  in  some  obscure  quality  from  the  sensations  arising 
from  stimulation  of  neighbouring  areas,  thereby  acquiring  its  own 
spatial  colouring  which  enables  us  to  identify  the  area  when  stimulated. 
The  difference  of  local  sign  between  two  near  points  may  be  imper- 
ceptible in  one  r^ion  of  the  body,  but  fuUy  recognisable  in  another. 
Again,  the  delicacy  of  the  sense  of  touch  may  be  very  much  increased 
by  practice.  A  familiar  illustration  occurs  in  the  case  of  the  blind, 
who,  by  constant  practice,  can  acquire  the  power  of  reading  raised 
letters,  the  forms  of  which  are  almost  if  not  quite  undistinguishable 
by  the  sense  of  touch  to  an  ordinary  person. 

The  different  delicacy  of  local  signature  possessed  by  different 
parts  may  give  rise  to  errors  of  judgment  in  estimating  the  distance 
between  two  points  where  the  skin  is  touched.  Thus,  if  the  blunted 
points  of  a  pair  of  compasses  (maintained  at  a  constant  distance 
apart)  are  slowly  drawn  over  the  skin  of  the  cheek  towards  the  lips, 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  resist  the  conclusion  that  the  distance 
between  the  points  is  gradually  increasing.  When  they  reach  the 
lips  they  seem  to  be  considerably  further  apart  than  on  the  cheek. 
Then,  too,  our  estimate  of  the  size  of  a  cavity  in  a  tooth  is  usually 
exaggerated  when  based  upon  sensations  derived  from  the  tongue 
alone.  Another  curious  illusion  is  the  following: — If  we  close 
the  eyes,  and  place  a  marble  between  the  crossed  fore  and  middle 
fingers,  we  seem  to  be  touching  two  marbles.  This  illusion  is  due 
to  an  error  of  judgment.  The  marble  is  touched  by  two  surfaces 
which,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  could  only  be  touched  by  two 
separate  marbles ;  hence,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  the  fingers  are 
crossed,  the  judgment  is  formed  that  the  two  sensations  are  due  to 
two  marbles. 
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Varieties  of  Cutaneous  Sensations. 

The  surface  of  the  skin  is  a  mosaic  of  tiny  sensorial  areas ;  but 
these  areas  are  not  set  edge  to  edge  as  in  the  retina,  but  separated 
hj  relatively  wide  intervals  which  are  not  sensitive  to  stimuli  just 
above  liminal  intensity.  If  the  stimuli  are  made  nearly  minimal, 
the  individual  fields  are  reduced  to  small  spots.  Each  of  these  spots 
subserves  a  specific  sense,  touch,  cold,  heat  or  pain,  and  each 
doubtless  coincides  with  the  site  of  some  special  end-organ,  placed 
either  singly  or  in  clusters.  The  "touch  spots,"  "cold  spots," 
"heat  spots,"  and  "pain  spots"  are  intercommingled.  In  some 
districts  one  variety  predominates,  in  others  another.  "  Pain  spots  " 
are  the  most  and  "heat  spots"  the  least  numerous.  It  is  a 
matter  of  common  experience  that  the  sensitiveness  of  these  varieties 
of  cutaneous  sensation  differs  in  different  parts  of  the  body.  The 
tip  of  the  finger,  which  is  very  sensitive  to  the  true  tactile  sense 
(sense  of  pressure  or  contact),  is  not  nearly  so  sensitive  to  alterations 
of  temperature  as  the  forearm  or  cheek,  to  which  a  washerwoman 
generally  holds  her  iron  when  forming  a  judgment  of  its  temperatura 
Some  parts  of  the  skin  are  more  sensitive  to  pain  than  others,  and 
in  the  cornea  we  have  an  instance  of  a  surface  in  which  "  pain  spots  " 
alone  are  present 

For  the  more  accurate  exploration  of  the  skin,  cestJimomeUn  of 
various  kinds  have  been  invented.  The  sense  of  pressure  may  be 
estimated  by  the  ability  of  the  skin  to  distinguish  different  weights 
placed  upon  it;  there  must  be  no  lifting  of  the  weight,  or  the 
motorial  sense  is  brought  into  play.  The  fraction  which  by  Weber^s 
law  represents  the  differential  threshold  (see  p.  763)  varies 
from  ^  to  more  than  ^  in  different  parts  of  the  body.  It  does  not, 
however,  follow  that  the  acuteness  of  the  pressure  sense  varies 
exactly  as  the  ability  of  accurately  localising  sensations ;  for  instance, 
the  skin  of  the  forearm  is  as  sensitive  to  pressure  changes  as  that 
of  the  palm ;  and  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  which  is  the  most  discrimi- 
native region  of  the  body  for  locality,  is  not  so  for  pressure.  For 
pressure  stimuli  which  are  near  the  limen  or  threshold  of  sensa- 
tion, the  hair  sesthesiometer  is  much  used ;  this  is  a  hair  suitably 
mounted  in  a  holder ;  the  hair  can  then  be  shifted  backwards  or  for- 
wards in  the  holder,  and  the  amount  of  pressure  it  exercises  can 
thus  be  varied.  It  is  used  for  the  exploration  of  "  touch  spots,"  and 
these  are  found  most  numerously  around  the  hair  follicles.  The 
touch  spots  are  more  numerous  in  some  parts  than  in  others,  but 
fifteen  for  each  square  centimetre  of  skin  is  a  rough  averaga  To 
explore  "  pain  spots "  a  stout  hair  or  needle  is  used ;  in  the  latter 
case  the  needle  shifts  up  and  down  in  the  holder,  and  works 
against  a  spring  which  registers  the  amoimt  of  pressure  exerted  to 
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evoke  a  painful  sensation.  The  sensation  evoked  b^  a  "pain  spot"  is 
unaocompanied  bj  "cold"  or  "heat,"  even  if  a  cold  or  hot 
needle  is  used.  For  the  exploration  of  "heat  spots"  a  small,  hollow, 
metallic  pencil  is  kept  warm  b^  a  stream  of  warm  water;  this  is 
moved  over  the  surface ;  at  the  site  of  the  "  heat  spots  "  the  pencil 
will  feel  peculiarly  warmer.  "  Gold  spots  "  can  be  similarly  mapped 
out  hy  the  use  of  a  coH  pencil  The  accompanying  Ggore  (fig.  477) 
indicates  the  distributioo  of  cold  and  heat  spots  over  six  squares, 
each  of  I  sq.  cnt,  on  the  back  of  the  left  hand.    The  black  dots 
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represent  cold  spots,  their  size  indicating  the  strength  of  the 
reaction.    The  open  circles  represent  heat  spots. 

All  these  facts  clearly  indicate  that  different  varieties  of  sensation 
are  the  result  of  the  Btimulation  of  different  end-oi^ans,  and  that  the 
impulses  are  conveyed  to  the  central  nervous  system  by  different 
groups  of  nerve-fibres;  they  moreover  form  the  clearest  piece  of 
evidence  we  have  that  pain  is  a  distinct  kind  of  sensation. 

The  question  la  more  difficult  to  answer,  which  particular  end- 
orgau  is  concerned  with  each  variety  of  sensation.  There  is,  how- 
ever, little  doubt  that  the  Derve-fibrils  around  the  hair  follicles  of 
the  short  hairs  are  the  terminations  moat  affected  by  changes  of 
pressure,  and  also  that  Meisaner's  corpuscles  are  purely  tactual, 
taking  the  place  of  haira  in  hairlesa  parts.  In  the  palmar  surface 
of  the  last  phalanx  of  the  index  finger,  there  are  21  Meisaner's 
corpusclea  per  square  centimetre;  in  other  parts  of  the  palm  and 
aole  the  number  varies  from  2  to  8.    End-bulbs  are  believed  to 
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be  the  organs  for  cold ;  they  are  most  numerous  in  the  conjunctiva 
and  glans  penis,  where  "  cold  spots  "  are  almost  exclusively  present. 
The  end-organs  in  "heat  spots"  have  not  been  identified  with 
certainty,  but  they  are  probably  larger  organs,  and  placed  more 
deeply  in  the  skin. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  pressure  sense  as  the  true  tactile  sense ; 
but  Meissner  pointed  out  many  years  ago  that  the  hand  immersed  in 
a  fluid  such  as  mercury  at  body-temperature,  does  not  feel  the  contact 
of  the  fluid,  although  the  fluid  pressure  may  be  far  above  the  limen ; 
it  is,  however,  equal  in  all  directions ;  it  is  therefore  clear  that  the 
adequate  stimulus  for  touch  organs  consists  in  a  deformation  of  the 
skin  surface. 

As  compared  with  the  sensation  obtained  from  pain  spots,  touch 
is  quicker  both  in  development  and  subsidence.  Thus  vibrations  of 
strings  are  recognisable  as  such  by  the  finger,  even  at  a  frequency 
of  1500  vibrations  per  second.  A  revolving  wheel  with  toothed  edge 
does  not  give  a  sensation  of  smoothness  tiU  the  teeth  meet  the  skm 
at  the  rate  of  from  480  to  640  per  second. 

Head,  in  lus  recent  study  of  nerve-regeneration,  cut  one  of  the 
nerves  in  his  own  arm,  and,  in  conjunction  with  Rivers,  noted 
accurately  the  date  and  other  particulars  of  return  of  function.  The 
first  sensations  return  about  the  eightieth  day  after  the  operation ; 
they  are  termed  by  him  protqpathie.  Protopathic  sensibility  depends 
on  definite  specific  end-organs  distributed  over  the  skin  as  sensory 
"  spots,"  viz.,  heat,  cold,  and  pain  spots.  When  this  sensibility  is 
alone  present,  the  spaces  between  these  spots  are  insensitive  to 
cutaneous  stimuli ;  the  heat  spots  only  react  to  temperatures  above 
37°  C,  the  cold  only  to  temperature  below  26''  C. ;  the  sensation 
radiates  widely,  and  is  often  wrongly  localised.  The  tactile  sensa- 
tions of  the  skin,  the  intermediate  temperature  sensations,  the  power 
to  localise  them  accurately,  the  sensibility  of  the  spaces  between  the 
spots,  and  a  more  refined  sensibility  to  pain,  return  much  later, 
and  this  epicrUie  sensibility  was  not  perfect  until  many  months 
after  the  regeneration  started.  As  previously  stated  (p.  706),  it 
is  not  known  whether  protopathic  and  epicritic  impulses  are  sub- 
served by  the  same  or  by  different  nerve-fibres.  Quite  apart  from 
these  two  forms  of  cutaneous  sensation  is  the  de^  sensibility  of 
subjacent  structures,  and  the  fibres  subserving  this  run  mainly  with 
the  motor  nerves ;  this  form  of  sensation  is  not  destroyed  by  division 
of  all  the  nerves  to  the  skin  (see  also  p.  705). 

Adaptation  plays  a  part  as  important  in  cutaneous  as  in  other  sensations.  The 
same  room  feels  warm  to  a  man  who  enters  it  from  the  street,  and  cold  to  another  who 
has  been  in  a  conservatory.  Hering  calls  the  point  of  adaptation  to  temperature  "  the 
physiological  zero."  Thus  the  temperature  of  the  mouth  and  the  lips  may  actually 
difier  by  several  degrees,  yet  neither  of  them  will  feel  hot  or  cold  because  each  is  at 
the  physiological  aero  temperature.    Sensations  of  warmth  or  cold  arise  when  the 
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physiological  lero  is  altered :  they  persist  until  a  new  zero  is  formed,  i.#.  until  adapta- 
tion is  complete;  according  to  Rivers  and  Head,  adaptation  to  temperature  is 
impossible  when  epicritic  sensibility  is  absent  So,  too,  neavy  weights  reel  unduly 
heavy  after  light  weights,  and  vies  virsd.  When  eyeglasses  or  ftdse  teeth  are  first 
worn,  their  contact  is  wcdl-nigh  unbearable ;  yet  later,  through  adaptation,  the  dis- 
comfort vanishes. 

It  is  veiy  difficult  to  draw  anv  hard-and-£Eist  line  between  the  cutaneous  sensa- 
tions we  have  just  described,  and  tnose  which  are  gprouped  under  the  name  *'  common 
or  general  sttisibility  {eoeruBstfiSiia).**  Sensations  which  are  difficult  to  describe  but 
whldi  are  perfectly  nunihar,  such  as  those  accompanying  tic^kling,  shivering,  shuddei^ 
ing,  and  the  like,  are  regarded  as  varieties  of  "common  sensation.**  Pain  may  be 
looked  upon  as  an  ezcosive  form  of  "common  sensation,**  but  cutaneous  pain  is 
so  distinct  a  sensation  that  most  psychologists  agree  to  place  it  under  a  "  special  '* 
rather  than  a  "  common  **  heading.  The  term  "common  sensation  **  is  most  frequently 
employed  in  refinence  to  sensations  from  the  interior  of  the  body. 

Drugi, — Cocaine  applied  locally  depresses  all  forms  of  cutaneous  sensibility, 
but  espraally  the  true  tactile  sense ;  carbolic  add  acts  similarly  but  less  strongly. 
Chlorolbrm  produces  a  tonporaxy  burning  sensation,  and  then  blunts  sensibiBty, 
especially  to  temperature  chutes.  Menthol  produces  a  feeling  of  local  cold  because 
it  first  causes  hyperMthesia  ofuie  end-organs  for  cold ;  this  is  foUowed  by  a  depres- 
sion ci  the  activity  of  these  organs,  together  with  that  subserving  other  forms  of 
cufasneotts  sensation. 


CHAPTEE  LIV 

MOTOBIAL  AND  VISCERAL  SENSATIONS 

We  shall  in  the  present  chapter  deal  with  the  motorial  or  muscular 
sense,  and  with  sensations  from  the  viscera. 

The  Motorial  or  KinsBsthetlo  Sense. 

By  this  sense  we  become  aware  that  movement  is  taking  place  in 
some  part  of  the  bodj.  We  are  especiallj  conscious  of  willed  muscular 
action,  and  the  sense  has  thus  been  confused  and  identified  with  the 
"  feeling  of  innervation,"  or  "  sense  of  effort,"  which  accompanies  voli- 
tional movements.  By  some  this  feeling  has  been  attributed  to  a  direct 
discharge  from  the  motor  to  the  sensory  cells  of  the  cerebral  cortex 
occurring  at  the  very  birth  of  the  efiferent  impulsa  No  doubt  part  of 
the  effect  involved  in  movement  is  of  central  origin,  and  this  part  is 
the  effect  inherent  in  all  conative  (p.  758)  processes,  and  characterises 
all  forms  of  mental  activity,  for  instance,  reasoning  or  imagination ; 
but  its  physiological  basis  is  quito  unknown.  Most;  however,  of  the 
sense  of  effort  is  unquestionably  due  to  afferent  impulses  peripherally 
generated  by  the  accompanying  respiratory  and  other  strains. 

It  is  in  the  estimation  of  weights  that  the  value  of  these  peripheral 
sensations  can  be  most  clearly  seen.  When  a  weight  is  first  handled, 
the  amount  of  force  necessary  to  lift  it  is  estimated  in  the  light  of 
past  experience.  As  it  is  being  lifted,  sensations  from  the  moving 
limb  guide  the  expenditure  of  force:  a  weight  which  flies  up  too  fast 
or  does  not  move  at  once,  calls  for  less  or  more  muscular  force. 
Similarly,  the  motorial  sense  is  invoked  when  we  estimate  the  extent 
to  which  we  have  moved  our  Umbs,  or  to  which  they  have  been 
passively  moved  by  others. 

These  guiding  sensations  are  not  merely  of  cutaneous  origin. 
Persons  whose  skin  has  been  rendered  insensitive  by  cocaine,  or  by 
certain  diseases,  yet  retain  the  power  of  estimating  weights  and  the 
extent  of  their  movements.  In  locomotor  ataxy  the  motorial  sense 
may  be  destroyed  while  the  skin  retains  its  usual  sensitiveness  to 
touch.  On  the  other  hand,  we  must  remember  that  it  is  not  at  all 
certain  that  the  muscles  are  solely  or  even  predominantly  the  seat  of 
these  peripheral  sensations ;  the  term  ''  motorial "  or  "  kinsesthetic " 
is  therefore  preferable  to  that  of  "  muscular "  sense,  by  which  name 
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it  is  still  often  called.  It  is  true  that  sensory  end-organs  and 
nerve-fibres  occur  in  muscles  and  tendons,  which  presumably  transmit 
impulses  upon  change  of  muscular  form  or  of  tendinous  strain.  But 
we  have  experimental  evidence  that  the  pressure  and  movement  of  joint- 
surfaces  are  most  important  factors  in  the  development  of  kinsesthetic 
sensationa    The  "motorial  sense"  is  thus  of  very  complex  origin. 

Vlfloeral  Sensations. 

Epicritic  sensibility  is  a  special  characteristic  of  the  cutaneous 
area.  Protopathic  sensibility  is  found  in  other  parts  also,  but  in 
most  internal  structures  of  the  body  it  is  limited  to  pain.  The 
oesophagus  and  anal  canal  alone  seem  to  be  endowed  with  the  tempera- 
ture sense ;  the  feelings  of  warmth  and  cold  on  swallowing  liquids  of 
different  temperatures  are  entirely  referable  to  the  upper  portion  of 
the  alimentary  canal.  Hertz's  recent  experiments  place  this  beyond 
question ;  immediately  the  food  has  passed  into  the  stomach  we  are 
unaware  of  its  temperature  except  by  the  warming  or  cooling  of  the 
neighbouring  portion  of  the  gullet,  or  the  skin  overlying  the  viscera. 

Pain  is  the  most  widely  distributed  sense  in  the  body,  but  in 
internal  organs  is  not  localised  accurately,  and  it  is  here  that  the 
"referred  pains"  in  corresponding  skin  areas  (see  p.  205)  are  useful 
for  diagnostic  purposes.  Pain,  however,  is  not  produced  in  the 
viscera  by  handling  or  even  by  cutting  or  burning :  it  appears  to  be 
associated  with  excessive  action,  stretching,  and  with  inflammatory 
conditions  which  involve  the  sensitive  parietal  layer  of  the  peri- 
toneum. Inflammation  of  the  serous  membranes  is  an  exceedingly 
painful  condition — for  instance,  in  pleurisy  and  peritonitis — but  this 
condition,  per  se,  does  not  apparently  cause  any  referred  pain  or 
tenderness  in  cutaneous  areas.  In  connection  with  the  question  of 
referred  pain,  we  must  mention  the  pathological  condition  known 
as  allaehiria.  When  the  skin  sensations  in  any  given  area  are 
depressed,  stimulation  of  that  area  may  give  rise  to  sensations  which 
are  referred  to  the  corresponding  area  on  the  other  side  of  the  body ; 
it  appears  to  be  a  general  rule,  as  Head  first  pointed  out,  that  the 
mind  projects  sensations  arising  from  an  area  of  low  sensibility  to 
that  area  of  higher  sensibility  which  is  related  to  it  most  closely  by 
connections  within  the  central  nervous  system,  and  this  underlies  the 
causation  of  referred  visceral  pains. 

There  are,  however,  special  kinds  of  sensation  arising  from 
internal  viscera  which  have  no  counterpart  in  the  sensations  of  the 
cutaneous  surface.    Of  these,  hunger  and  thirst  are  the  most  familiar. 

Hunger  when  slight  is  termed  appetite,  and  there  is  some  differ- 
ence of  opinion  whether  the  two  are  separate  sensations,  or  only 
differ  in  degree.  Appetite  is  referred  to  the  stomach,  and  is  a 
normal  sensation,  which  arises  at  an  interval  after  a  meal,  and  as  is 
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well  known  it  is  intensified  by  muscular  exertion,  especially  if  the 
air  is  cool.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  oxidation  processes  which 
occur  in  the  muscles  produce  some  substance  or  substances  which 
excite  the  sensory  nerve-terminals  in  the  stomach.  In  diabetes, 
where  oxidation  runs  an  unusual  course,  carbohydrates  escaping 
oxidation  to  a  large  extent,  intense  appetite  may  be  present  in  spite 
of  abundant  feeding. 

Hunger  is  due  to  pronounced  motor  activity  of  the  stomach ;  this 
excites  the  sensory  nerve-terminals  there  (Hertz) ;  these  movements, 
and  therefore  the  sensation  of  hunger,  can  be  appeased  by  filling  the 
stomach  even  with  indigestible  or  non-nutritious  material.  Carlson 
has  recently  shown  that  the  movements  are  reflexly  inhibited  when 
food  enters  the  mouth  and  is  masticated ;  the  nerves  of  taste  act  as 
the  afferent  channel  for  the  reflex ;  hence  the  feeling  of  hunger  passes 
off  long  before  absorption  of  food  begins.  These  observations  confinn 
the  view  that  its  origin  is  a  local  condition  set  up  in  the  stomach  by 
its  condition  of  emptiness,  and  that  it  is  not  immediately  due  to  any 
general  change  iu  the  nutrition  of  the  body  as  a  whole.  We  must, 
however,  recognise  that  the  gastric  sense  is  a  complex  one,  as  is 
illustrated  by  the  aversion  for  food  felt  during  monotonous  diete  or 
after  over-feeding,  or  in  the  case  of  certain  articles  of  diet,  but 
the  explanation  of  these  and  similar  phenomena  we  do  not  know. 

Thirst  is  a  sensation  referred  to  the  pharyngeal  region  rather 
than  to  the  stomach,  and  appears,  like  hunger,  to  be  a  protective 
signal,  locally  excited  to  warn  the  living  organism  of  the  necessity 
for  regularity  in  the  intake  of  nutriment.  Although  its  intensity 
increases  with  the  loss  of  water  from  the  body,  it  occurs  normally 
long  before  there  is  any  serious  upset  of  the  normal  relationship  of 
the  water  percentage  of  the  organs  and  tissues,  and  may  be  artifici- 
ally produced  by  drying  of  the  throat ;  it  is  appeased  immediately  by 
the  administration  of  fluid,  and  although  fluids  reach  the  absorbing 
surface  of  the  duodenum  sooner  than  was  formerly  supposed  to  be 
the  case  (see  p.  555),  it  is  unquestionable  that  the  relief  of  thirst  is 
mainly  the  result  of  moistening  the  local  surface,  the  impulses  from 
which  excite  the  sensation.  Very  frequently  thirst  can  be  relieved 
by  letting  the  water  touch  the  pharyngeal  mucous  membrane  without 
its  being  swallowed.  Thirst  which  is  due  to  prolonged  deprivation 
of  water  is  not  a  mere  local  sensation,  but  is  no  doubt  produced  by 
loss  of  water  in  the  tissues,  generally,  exciting  widespread  sensory 
terminations  therein ;  the  bodily  and  mental  anguish  experienced  are 
then  of  an  intense  character. 

The  independence  of  the  two  sensations  hunger  and  thirst  is  well 
illustrated  in  many  diseases,  where  a  loss  of  appetite  occurs  without 
any  corresponding  loss  of  desire  for  fluid. 


CHAPTER    LV 

TASTE  AND  SMELL 

Taste. 

Certain  anatomical  facts  must  be  studied  first  in  connection  with 
the  tongue,  the  upper  surface  of  which  is  concerned  in  the  reception 
of  taste  stimuli 

The  tongue  is  a  muscular  organ  covered  by  mucous  membrane. 
The  muscles,  which  form  the  greater  part  of  the  substance  of  the 
tongue  (intrinsic  muscles)  are  termed  linguales ;  and  by  these,  which 
are  attached  to  the  mucous  membrane,  its  smaller  and  more  delicate 
movements  are  performed. 

By  other  muscles  {extrinsic  muscles),  such  as  the  genio-hyoglossus, 
the  styloglossus,  etc.,  the  tongue  is  fixed  to  the  surrounding  parts ; 
and  by  these  its  larger  movements  are  performed. 

Its  mucous  membrane  resembles  other  mucous  membranes  in 
essential  points,  but  contains  papilloB,  peculiar  to  itself.  The  tongue 
is  also  beset  with  mucous  glands  and  lymphoid  nodules. 

The  lingual  papUloe  are  thickly  set  over  the  anterior  two-thirds 
of  its  upper  surface,  or  dorsum  (fig.  478),  and  give  to  it  its  character- 
istic roughness.  Three  principal  varieties  may  be  distinguished, 
namely,  the  (1)  circumvallate,  the  (2)  fungiform,  and  the  (3)  conical 
and  filiform  papillae.  They  are  all  formed  by  a  projection  of  the 
corium  of  the  mucous  membrane,  covered  by  stratified  epithelium ; 
they  contain  special  branches  of  blood-vessels  and  nerves.  The 
corium  in  each  kind  is  studded  by  microscopic  papillae. 

(1.)  Circumvailaie, — ^These  papillae  (fig.  479),  eight  or  ten  in  number, 
are  situate  in  a  V-shaped  Une  at  the  base  of  the  tongue  (1,  1,  fig.  478). 
They  are  circular  elevations,  from  ^jVth  to  ^th  of  an  inch  wide  (1  to 
2  mnL),  each  with  a  slight  central  depression,  and  surrounded  by  a 
circular  moat,  at  the  outside  of  which  again  is  a  slightly  elevated 
ring  or  rampart;  their  walls  contain  taste-buds.  Into  the  moat 
that  surrounds  the  central  tower,  a  few  little  glands  (glands  of 
Ebner)  open.     These  glands  form  a  thin,  watery  secretion. 
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(2.)  Fungiform. — The  fungiform  papillre  (3,  fig.  478)  are  scattered 
chiefly  over  ^e  sides  and  tip,  and  sparingly  over  the  middle  of  the 


Fin.tTS.— PipniuiDrTica  of  tha  tongiia,  with  Uia  ttam  utd  toulli.  I,  l.ClrcDmTiUslepipaiR  li 
front  of  1^,  tbfl  ToTaman  Occam  ;  S,  funglfonD  papUle  ;  4,fillfbnn  jmdconlral  pufdllc:  5,  tomumH 
and  obllqna  rug» ;  i,  macoiu  glaadi  ab  tha  bua  of  ttaa  tongua  and  Id  the  fkacea ;  1,  tonaila ;  &,  part 
of  tha  aplglotUi :  U,  mediim  gloaao>epl^ottldean  fold  (frtcDDm  eplglottldlg).    (Fram  Sappe^O 

dorsum,  of  the  tongue ;  their  name  is  derived  from  their  being  shaped 
like  a  puff-ball  fungus.     (See  fig.  480.) 

(3.)  Corneal  and  FUiform. — ^These,  which  are  the  most  abundant 
papillse,  are  scattered  over  the  whole  upper  surface  of  the  tongue, 
but  especially  over  the  middle  of  the  dorsum.  They  vary  in  shape, 
some  being  conical  (simple  or  compound)  and  others  filiform ;  they 
are  covered  by  a  thick  layer  of  epithelium,  which  is  either  arranged 
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over  them,  in  an  imbricated  manner,  or  ia  prolonged  from  their  snr- 
face  in  the  form  of  fine  stiff  projeotiona  (fig.  481).    In  oamivora  they 
are  developed  into  homy  spines.    From  their  structure,  it  is  likely 
that  these  papilln  have  a  mechanical  and  taotOe  function,  rather 
than  that  of  taste;  the  latter 
Beose  is  seated  especiaUy  in  the 
other  two  varieties  of  papills, 
the  eircumxaUaia  and  the  fungi- 

In  the  oiroumvallate  papillse 
of  the  tongue  of  man  peculiar 
Btmoturefl  known  as  tasU-iuda 
are  foond.  They  are  of  an  oval 
shape,  and  consist  of  a  number 
of  closely  packed,  very  narrow 

and     fiiBifnrm      nnlla      < irnxfjitiYni    F<o,  419— Vertliml  lectlon  of  •  drcnmvmlUl*  MpDU 

edla\     This    central    core    of  '■  *■  tMtfrbqdi ; « uii  < ,  dnct  of  witmi  giun  open- 

/  11       ■  1         J    ■  tag  ont  Into  ttaa  pit  In  which  p«plll*  Ij  iltDiteil ; 

gustatory  ceUs  is  enclosed  in  a  |  s  ud  a,  amm  nmi^^  wiibm  tt»  pupain. 
single  layer  of  broader  fusiform     C""*^"*™-) 

oem  {tmcaxing  etUs).    The  gustatory  cells  terminate  in  fine  stiff  spikes 
which  project  on  the  free  surface  (fig.  482,  a). 

Taste -buds  are  also  scattered  over  the  posterior  third  of  the 
tongue,  the  palate  and  the  pharynx,  as  low  as  the  posterior  (laryngeal) 


Pio.  480.— ^rflice  ud  KctJoD  or  tb«  rnnglfOnn  pftnlllE.  A.  Thfl  mrba  of  a  fitDidlbnn  piplllft,  putlnlly 
.Imnded  or  lu  rpltlielluin  :  p.  Hronilu;  p»pill«:  (,  E|>lt1>e1<um.  li.  Section  of  ■  fiiiigironn  p>piU> 
wllb  tb«  tdDod-vtanli  lojwMd;  a,  utacr;  v,  vMu:  c,  ctpOlU}'  loopt  of  iIdiOu  pupUls  In  tht 
mtehboiiiliiK  atnictun  of  the  tuDRnti  d,  capmuy  loops  of  tho  Hoondiiry  piplUs  ;  t,  •plthtUnm. 
(Fiom  KoUlliar,  iltai  Twld  ud  Bowmu.) 

surface  of  the  epiglottis.     The  gustatory  cells  in  the  interior  of  the 
taste-buds  are  surrounded  by  arborisations  of  nerve-fibres. 

The  kirangemeiit  of  papilla,  toste-buda,  etc.,  varies  a  good  deU  in  diferent 
uiim*li.  The  pkpJlla  foluU  of  the  rabbit's  tongue  consists  of  a.  aumber  of  closely 
paclced  papillB,  similar  to  the  (.'IrcumvaUate  papillie  of  man  ;  thla  forms  a  con- 
Teoleot  aonica  for  the  histological  demoiutratioD  of  tute-buda. 
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The  middle  of  the  doraum  of  the  tongue  is  but  feebly  eodowed 
with  the  aense  of  taste;  the  tip  and  margins,  and  especially  the 
posterior  third  of  the  dorsum 
(is.,  in  the  region  of  the  taste- 
buds),  possess  this  faculty. 
The  anterior  part  of  the 
tongue  is  supplied  by  the 
lingual   branch  of    the    fifth 


{putetorrl  obUl  Thfl  man  laiiflHlriil 
mclal  brlgng  to  tlia  anHTflclKl  (ncumg) 
cflUa;  thfl  coDTurdng  ItDes  iDiucal4  tio 
nulfbnD  BbipsoruieeaculDBOsIlL  x  400. 
(SchoDsld.) 


olth  splthellnil 


lOuL    y F.  Th«  lutatuca  of  tba  nerve  and  the  chorda  tyni- 

2Sm~.S.''.;'S;^l'2i™i!™SS  pani,  «i«i  tie  poaterior  third 

SSaSireirSfSaTfiA*  l>y    the    glMso- pharyngeal 

iikfl  [irooowa..  /,  b™  uu  ottMmitiM  of  the  uerve.    Considerable  discus- 

uconairy  papilla:.     (Prom   Kolllkar,  iltUt  Todd  .         ,  i.    .v        .i. 

iD'i  iioiniiu.S  8ion  has  arisen  whether  there 

is  more  than  one  nerve  of 
taste.  The  view  generally  held  is  that  the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve 
is  the  nerve  of  taste,  and  the  lingual  the  nerve  of  tactile  sensa- 
tion. Nevertheless,  the  lingual  and  the  chorda  tympani  do  con- 
tain taste-fibres,  which  probably  take  origin  from  the  cells  of  the 
geniculate  ganglion;  the  central  axons  of  these  cells  pass  by  the 
pars  intermedia  to  the  sensory  nucleus  of  the  glosso-pharjiigeal 
nerve.  Gowers  holds  that  the  fifth  nerve  is  the  only  nerve  of  taste, 
and  has  recorded  a  case  of  loss  of  taste  where  the  fifth  nerve  alone 
was  the  seat  of  disease ;  other  cases,  however,  do  not  support  this 
view. 
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Tastes  may  be  classified  into — 

1.  Sweet.  2.  Bitter. 

3.  Acid  or  Sour.  4.  Salt. 

Whether  alkaline  and  metcdlic  tastes  are  elementary,  is  as  yet 
undecided.  All  the  above  affect  to  a  varying  extent  the  nerves  of 
tactile  sense  as  well  of  those  of  touch  proper,  sweet  having  the  least, 
acids  the  most  marked  action  upon  the  latter.  Sweet  tastes  are  best 
appreciated  by  the  tip,  acid  at  the  side,  and  bitter  tastes  at  the 
back  of  the  tongue. 

The  substance  to  be  tasted  must  be  dissolved;  here  there  is  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  sense  of  smell ;  flavours  are  really  odours. 
In  testing  the  sense  of  taste  in  a  patient,  the  tongue  should  be 
protruded,  and  drops  of  the  substance  to  be  tasted  applied  with 
a  camel's  hair  brush  to  the  different  parts;  the  subject  of  the 
experiment  must  signify  his  sensations  by  signs,  for  if  he  with- 
draws the  tongue  to  speak,  the  material  gets  widely  spread.  The 
more  concentrated  the  solution,  and  the  larger  the  surface  acted  on, 
the  more  intense  is  the  taste;  some  tastes  are  perceived  more 
rapidly  than  others,  saline  tastes  the  most  rapidly  of  alL  The  best 
temperature  of  the  substance  to  be  tasted  is  from  lO""  to  35°  C. 
Very  high  or  very  low  temperatures  deaden  the  sense. 

Individual  papillae,  when  thus  treated  with  various  solutions,  show 
great  diversity:  from  some  only  one  or  two  tastes  can  be  evoked, 
from  others  all  four.    The  papillae  may  also  be  stimulated  electrically. 

Cocaine  and  gymnemic  acid,  prepared  from  the  leaves  of  the 
plant  Gymnema  sylvestre,  act  deleteriously,  chiefly  on  the  bitter 
and  sweet  tastes ;  cocaine  abolishes  especially  the  bitter,  gymnemic 
acid  especially  the  sweet,  leaving  the  salt  and  acid  tastes  almost 
untouched. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  there  are  many  facts  pointing  to  the 
conclusion,  that  the  varieties  of  gustatory  like  those  of  cutsmeous 
sensation  are  due  to  the  stimulation  of  different  end-organs. 

When  diluted  sweet  and  salt  solutions  are  simultaneously  applied 
to  the  tongue,  they  tend  to  neutralise  one  another,  but  a  true  indifferent 
point  is  difficult  or  impossible  to  reacL  Sweet  and  bitter,  sweet 
and  acid  liquids  are  antagonistic  to  a  similar  but  less  perfect 
extent.  Contrast-effects  of  one  taste  upon  another  are  matters  of 
common  observation,  but  can  only  be  experimentally  investigated 
with  difficulty. 

Smell. 

The  entrance  to  the  nasal  cavity  is  lined  with  a  mucous  membrane 
closely  resembling  the  skin.  The  greater  part  of  the  rest  of  the 
cavity  is  lined  with  ciliated   epithelium;   the  corium  is  thick  and 
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ooQtaiuB  niuneronfi  mucous  glands.     The  olfactory  r^ion  in  man  la 
limitod  to  a  portion  of  the  membrane  covering  the  upper  turbinal  bone, 
and  the  adjacent  portion  of  the  nasal  septum ;  it  is  only  245  square 
miUimetrea  in  area.    The  cells  of  the  epithelium  here  are  of  several 
kinds : — first,  columnar  cells  not  ciliated  (fig.  483,  at),  with  the  broad 
end     at    Uie    surface,    and    below 
tapering  into  an  irregular  branched 
process  or  processes,  the  termina- 
tions of  which  pass  into  the  next 
layer:  the  second  kind  of  cell  (fig. 
4S3,  r)  consists  of  a  small  cell  body 
with  large  spherical  nncleus,  situ- 
ated between  the  ends  of  the  first 
kind  of  cell,  and  sending  upwards 
a  process  to  the  surface  between 
the  cells  of  the  first  kind,  and  from 
the  other  pole  of  the  nudeos  a  pro- 
Fio.  i88.-OBii»  from  the  oioquiit  regioii  of    CMS  towaKis  the  corium.    The  latter 

Um  nbUt.      jl,  dDppoRliuE  mUi:   r,  r',  ■  ]    i-      .  j 

oUutotw  Mill  1  /,  ciHitod^aiiii:  i.cm.-  procoss  IB  vory  dehcate,  and  may 
S^dE."^^;.)'''  """  '™°  ^'"°"'  bo  varicose.  The  upper  process  is 
prolonged  beyond  the  surface,  where 
it  becomes  stiff,  and  in  some  animals,  such  as  the  frog,  is  provided 
with  hairs.  These  cells,  which  are  called  olfactorial  alls,  are  numerous, 
and  the  nuclei  of  the  cells  not  being  on  the  same  level,  a  compara- 
tively thick  nuclear  layer  is  the  result.  They  are  in  reality  bipolar 
nerve-cells.  In  the  corium  are  a  number  of  serooa  glands  (»Ued 
Bowman's  glands.  They  open  upon  the  surface  by  fine  ducts  passing 
up  between  the  epithelium  cells. 

The  distribution  of  the  olfactory  nerves  which  penetrate  the 
cribriform  plate  of  the  ethmoid  bone  and  pass  from  this  r^on  to 
the  olfactory  bulb  is  shown  in  fig.  484.  llie  nerve-fihres  are 
the  central  axons  of  the  bipolar  nerve-cells  we  have  termed  olfac- 
torial ;  the  columnar  cells  between  these  act  as  supports  to  them. 

Tht  olfactory  trad  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  brain,  which  is 
or^inally  hollow,  and  remains  so  in  many  animals;  in  man  the 
cavity  is  obliterated,  and  the  centre  is  occupied  by  neuix^lis: 
outside  this  the  white  fibres  lie,  and  a  tdiin  superficial  layer  of 
neuroglia  covers  these.  The  three  "roots"  of  the  olfactory  tract 
have  been  traced  to  the  uncinate  gyrus  and  hippocampal  re^ous  of 
the  same  side  of  the  brain,  which  is  the  portion  experimentally  found 
to  be  associated  with  the  reception  of  olfactory  impulses  (see 
pp.  698  and  738).  From  the  cells  of  the  grey  matter  here  fibres  pass 
by  a  complex  path  to  the  corresponding  r^ons  of  the  opposite 
side.  There  is  also  a  communication  via  the  corpora  mammillarJa 
with  the  optic  thalamus  and  tegmentum  of  the  mid-brain. 
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7%«  o^actory  huSt  has  a  more  complicated  Btruotare ;  above  there 
is  first  a  contmuatioa  of  the  olfactory  tract  (white  fibres  enclosmg 


Fio,  484. — NuTW  of  tbi  aBptnm  bmL,  bhd  from  thfl  right  ildo.     |, — 1|  the  oUkotorT  bul 
o]£ictoTT  nemi  p«alDg  IhnnwbtheforminLDa  of  tlie  cribilfonn  plAt«|Ud  daacmdEDg  to 

bated  OD  the  MptDmi  1,  tlr-  '-■ ' '-'  •-■-  -'•■■ ' ' ■■  -•"■-  ~-i-.i.-i~<. 

DMO'IAUtlDe  narvM.   <Pn 

neuroglia) ;  below  this  four  layers  are  distingiuBhable ;  they  are 
shown  in  the  accompanying  diagram  from  Bamon  y  Oajal's  work, 
the  histological  method  used  being  Golgi'a. 


L,  Upolu  osUi  of  tfaa  oltUtoiT  ■pparataa 
,  ,     ,  7  fdomflmil;  C,  oiltnJ  oallft;  V,  elxnolv  of  wblt* 

..   -_j  olfutoij  true;  F,  my  mttto  of  tba  iphmgldil  region  of  tha 

ill  of  tb*  mltnl  Iwjn ;  b,  bHkM  of  ■  glamgmliu  -.  g,  ifbiy  bukat  of  i  graaula ; 
"• "ndar  procaia  of  a  mltnl  caU;  /,  coUatoiali  tannlDitlnE  bithe  molacDlar 

K' moldal  conTolnttooa :  ),  auparficlal  tilaugulai  calli  of  tba  CQrtai; 
of  t^  0lfactoT7  macoDi  mBmbmH.    (HamoD  j  C^hI-) 

(1)  A  layer  of  white  fibres  containing  numerous  small  cells,  or 
"  ffranulet"  (d). 

3D 
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(2)  A  layer  of  large  nerve-ceUs  called  **  mitral  cells "  (c),  with 
smaller  cells  (a)  mixed  with  them.  The  azis-cjlinder  processes  of 
these  cells  pass  up  into  the  layer  above  and  eventoallj  become 
fibres  of  the  olfactory  tract  B,  which  passes  to  the  grej  matt^  of 
the  base  of  the  brain  f.  They  give  off  numerous  collaterals  on  the 
way  («,/). 

(3)  The  layer  of  olfactory  glomeruli  (b).  Each  glomerulus  is  a 
basket-work  of  fibrils  derived  on  the  one  hand  from  the  terminal 
arborisations  of  the  mitral  cells,  and  on  the  other  from  similar 
arborisations  of  the  non-meduUated  fibres  which  form  the  next  layer. 

(4)  The  layer  of  olfactory  nerve-fibres. — ^These  are  non-meduUated ; 
they  contiQue  upwards  the  bipolar  olfojtAory  cells,  which  are  placed 
among  the  epithelial  cells  of  the  mucous  membrane. 

Animals  may  be  divided  into  three  classes : — those  which,  like  the 
porpoise,  have  no  sense  of  smell  {anosm^atic) ;  those  which  possess  it  in 
comparatively  feeble  degree  (man,  most  primates,  monotremes,  and 
some  cetacea) ;  these  are  called  microsm/itic.  In  man  the  thickness 
of  the  olfactory  membrane  is  only  0*06  mm.  Most  mammals  are  in 
contradistinction  mcu^rosmatic,  the  thickness  of  the  membrane  being 
01  mm.  or  more,  and  its  area  larger. 

The  mucous  membrane  must  be  neither  too  dry  nor  too  moist ;  if 
we  have  a  cold  we  are  unable  to  smell  odours  or  appreciate  flavours 
(which  are  really  odours).  When  liquids  are  pour^  into  the  nose, 
their  smell  is  imperceptible,  as  they  damage  the  olfactory  epithelium, 
owing  to  the  difference  of  osmotic  pressure.  But  even  if  a  "  normal " 
saline  solution  of  an  odorous  substance  be  substituted,  the  sense  of 
smell  is  still  lost  so  long  as  air-bubbles  are  carefully  excluded  from 
the  nasal  cavity.  It  is  therefore  necessary  that  odorous  substances 
should  be  in  a  gaseous  state  in  order  to  act  upon  the  olfactory 
nerve-endings ;  they  are  normally  conveyed  to  the  olfactory  surface 
by  the  air  currents  passing  through  the  nose. 

Generally,  the  odours  of  homologous  series  of  compounds  increase 
in  intensity  with  increase  of  molecular  weight,  but  bodies  of  very  low 
molecular  weight  are  odourless,  while  vapours  of  very  high  molecular 
weight,  which  escape  and  diffuse  slowly,  have  little  or  no  smelL  A  slight 
change  in  chemical  constitution  may  produce  marked  alteration  in 
the  character  of  the  odour  of  a  substance ;  certain  modes  of  atomic 
grouping  within  the  molecule  appear  to  be  more  odoriferous  than 
others.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  discover  the  elementary  sensa- 
tions of  smell,  but  hitherto  with  scant  success.  Many  odours  have 
unquestionably  a  complex  physiological  effect  For  example,  when 
nitrobenzol  is  held  before  the  nose,  it  yields  first  the  smell  of 
heliotrope,  next  the  smell  of  bitter  almonds,  and  finally  the  smell 
of  benzene;  just  as  if  different  end -organs  became  successively 
fatigued.     Some  substances  have  a  very  different  smell  according 
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to  their  ooncentratioii.  Chemical  dissociation,  too,  unquestionablj 
plays  a  prominent  part 

Nevertheless,  there  are  certain  observations  which  indicate  the 
existence  of  primary  sensations  of  smelL  First,  some  persons  are 
congenitally  insensible  to  one  or  more  odours,  but  yet  smell  others 
quite  normally.  Hydrocyanic  acid,  mignonette,  violet,  vanilla, 
benzoin,  are  substances  which  appear  to  certain  people  to  have  no 
smelL  Secondly,  some  odorous  bodies,  when  simultaneously  given, 
antagonise  one  another;  others  produce  a  mixed  smell.  Thirdly, 
fatigue  of  the  epithelium  with  one  odour  will  modify  or  abolish  the 
effect  of  some  smells,  but  will  leave  that  of  others  untouched. 

The  delicacy  of  the  sense  of  smeU  is  most  remarkable  even  in  man. 
Valentin  calculates  that  even  loooSoooo  ^^  ^  grain  of  musk  can  be  dis- 
tinctly smelled.  Solutions  of  camphor  afford  a  good  means  of  testing 
olfactory  acuity.  Two  tubes  of  camphor  solution  are  presented  to  the 
subject  along  with  two  tubes  of  water,  and  the  former  pair  is  replaced 
with  weaker  and  weaker  solutions  until  it  is  indistinguishable  from 
the  tubes  containing  water.  Pungent  substances,  such  as  ammonia, 
are  unsuited  for  olfactometrical  experiment  They  stimulate  the 
endings  of  the  fifth  as  well  as  those  of  the  olfactory  nerve. 
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HEABING 

Anatomy  of  the  Bar. 

The  Organ  of  Hearing  (tig.  486)  is  divided  into  three  parts^  (1)  the 
external,  (2)  the  niiddle,  and  (3)  the  internal  ear. 

Bfcctemal  Ear. — ^The  external  ear  consistB  of  the  pinna  and  the 
external  avdiiory  tneaius.  The  central  hollow  of  the  former 
is  named  the  concha.  The  auditory  canal,  with  a  slight 
arch  directed  upwards,  passes  inwards  and  a  little  forwards  to 
the  membrana  tjmpani,  to  which  it  thus  serves  to  convey  the 
vibrating  air. 

Middle  Bar  or  Tympanum. — ^The  middle  ear,  or  tympanum  or 
drum  (3,  fig.  486),  is  separated  by  the  membraiui  tympani  from 
the  external  auditory  meatus.  It  is  a  cavity  which  communi- 
cates posteriorly  with  the  mastoid  cells  in  the  mastoid  pro- 
cess of  the  temporal  bone;  but  its  only  opening  to  the  external 
air  is  through  the  Eustachian  tube  (4,  fig.  486).  The  walls  of  the 
tympanum  are  osseous,  except  where  apertures  in  them  are  closed 
with  membrane,  as  at  the  fenestra  rottmda,  and  fenestra  ovalis,  and 
at  the  outer  part  where  the  bone  is  replaced  by  the  membrana 
tympanL  Its  cavity  is  Uned  with  mucous  membrane,  which  is 
continuous  through  the  Eustachian  tube  with  that  of  the  pharynx. 
A  chain  of  small  bones  extends  from  the  membrana  tympani  to 
the  fenestra  ovalis. 

The  merribrana  tympani  is  placed  in  a  slanting  direction  at  the 
bottom  of  the  external  auditory  canal,  and  consists  of  fibres,  some 
running  radially,  some  circularly ;  its  margin  is  set  in  a  bony  groove; 
its  outer  surface  is  covered  with  a  continuation  of  the  cutaneous 
lining  of  the  auditory  canal,  its  inner  surface  with  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  tympanum. 

The  ossicles  are  three  in  number;  named  malleus,  incus,  and 
stapes.  The  malleus,  or  hammer-bone,  has  a  long  slightly-curved 
process,  called  its  handle,  which  is  inserted  vertically  between  the 
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.w  frombafon  of  Hi*  parW  ctunpcalng  tb*  tagan  of  hBarlngof  thflUftfllilfl, 
Th*  Mmponl  boD*  of  th*  Mt  ilda,  wtth  (b*  accompurlDg  aatt  put*,  bn*  bam  <1*Uob«d  ttom  Ui* 
bMd,  Mid  a  (•cum  bt*  bam  cutM  tbiougb  It  tnaivwntly,  *o  ■*  to  nmoT*  th*  fcont  of  Ut* 
m**tu  ntaiDU,  biU  Uw  ^rmpanlc  nxmbno*,  (b*  appn  aiia  uMilai  nil  at  th*  trmpuiDio  nod 
BnaUi^iUa  tab*.  Tb*  iDMtn*  tntenni*  ba*  alio  baan  DpgB*d,  wad  tli*  bonj  libjiliitb  aipoasd  b; 
tlM  nmoral  of  (b*  nRDqndliif  puta  of  tb*  pttnni*  bon^    1,  Tb*  ptam*  ud  lob*;  S,  dimM) 


u  ntaiDU,  biU  Uw  ^rmpanlc  nxmbno*,  tb*  appn 

-i^iUa  tab*.    Tb*  iDMtn*  tntenni*  bat  alio  baan  optL ._  _ 

moral  of  tb*  nRDqndliiE  paita  of  tb*  pttnni*  bon^    1,  Tb* 
in*;  >',  mambnuk*  winpaiil;  1,0*11*01  tb*  tjrmpuiiia;  f,  Hi 
IdoU*;  b*ti'**Bt*«rr.UMdulnafiraaUbcia«l4,Baftacbi 
talnlnc  tbe  laolal  (Dppannoat)  ud  lb*  aadHorj  Barr—    '    -'---■ 
.>uib>ba**tb*f«D*BtnDT*Ua;  a,  *pax  oT  tb*  pauooi  1 
pnnu ;  d,  facial  Mm  l**iilag  Cram  tb*  (tirlomaatoid  1 
part  of  tb*  boa*  Q0T*nd  bj  Intagmnailt,  ate.    (Anbold.) 


Id  ulaiT :  a,  at^ldd 


— ...     u,    u»    of    tb* 
crara.    (Hcbiralb*.) 
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lasers  of  the  membrana  tTmpani.    The  head  of  the  malletis  ia 
irregularly  rounded ;  its  neck,  or  the  line  of  boundary  between  the 
head  and  the  handle,  eupporta  two  proceaseB:  a  short  conical  one, 
and  a  slend&r  one,  processus  ffracilis,  which  extends  forwards,  and  is 
attached  to  the  wall  of  the  cavity  at  the  Glaaerian   fissura    The 
iTicut,  or  anvil-bone,  shaped  lite  a  bicuspid  molar  tooth,  is  articulated 
by  its  broader  part,  corresponding  with  the  surface  of  the  crown  of 
the  tooth,  to  the  malleus.    Of  its  two  fang-like  processes,  one, 
directed  l»ckwards,  has  a  free  end  attached  by  ligament  to  a  depres- 
sion in  the  mastoid  bone ;  the  other,  curved  downwards,  longer  and 
more  pointed,  articulates  by  means  of  a  roundish  tubercle,  formerly 
called  OS  orbiculare,  with  the  stapes, 
a  little  bone  shaped  like  a  stirmp, 
of  which   the   ^e   fits  into   the 
membrane  of  the  fenestra  ovalis. 

The  museUs  of  ths  tymparaim 

are   two   in   number.     The  Utisot 

tympani  arises   from   the  cartila- 

9-  ginous  end  of  the  Eustachian  tube 

and  the  adjoining  surface  of  the 

*  sphenoid,  and  from  the  sides  of 

the  canal  in  which  the  muscle  lies ; 

the  tendon  of  the  muscle  bends  at 

Fio.  490— intartoTTtawof  th«iynipMiain,  witb    nearly  a  right  angle  over  the  end 

mambnu  tympinl and  boiHa fD  Ditanl poal-        •     .<  >  <         ■• 

UoD.    I,  Membnon  timpani:  S,  EuiUclilin      Of    tbC    prOCeSBUS    COCbloariformiS, 

UJ^i 'i,V"^^^«""'^°'^'^'<^*w''    '^°^  "  inserted  into  the  inner  part 

raSUibi) '  ""  ''  *'"""  ''"'"  ™"^"'    of  the  handle  of  the  malleus.    The 

stapedius    is    concealed    within   a 

canal  in  the  bone  in  front  of  the  aqueduotus  Fallopil     Its  tendon 

ia  inserted  into  the  neck  of  the  stapes  posteriorly. 

The  Intemal  Bar. — The  proper  oi^an  of  hearing  is  formed  by  the 
distribution  of  the  auditory  nerve,  within  the  intemal  ear,  or  Idbt/- 
rintk,  a  set  of  cavities  withia  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal 
bone.  The  bone  which  forms  the  walls  of  these  cavities  is  denser 
than  that  around  it,  and  forms  the  osseous  lahyrinth ;  the  membrane 
within  the  cavities  forms  the  membranous  labyrinth.  The  mem- 
branous labyrinth  contains  a  Suid  called  mdolymph;  while  outside 
it,  between  it  and  the  osseous  labyrinth,  is  a  fluid  called  perUyvtph. 
This  fluid  is  not  pure  lymph,  as  it  contains  mucin. 

The  Oflseoos  Labyrinth  consists  of  three  principal  parts,  namely, 
the  vestibule,  the  cochlea,  and  the  srniidrmUar  eanais. 

The  vestHmU  is  the  middle  cavity  of  the  labyrinth,  and  the 
central  chamber  of  the  auditory  apparatus.  It  presents,  in  its 
inner  wall,  several  openings  for  the  entrance  of  the  divisions  of  the 
auditory  nerve ;  in  its  outer  wall,  the  /eTitstra  ovalis  (2,  fig.  491a), 
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an  opening  filled  hj  membrfuie,  in  wbicli  ia  inserted  the  base  of  the 
atapea ;  in  ita  posterior  and  aapOTior  walls,  five  openings  by  which 
the  semicireular  canals  communicate  with  it:  in  its  anterior  wall. 


ntlne    : 
of    tin 


Is.— Right  tunj   Ubvrinth,   vtsmd        Fin,  ini Vlaw  oT  tlu  Intsrlor  ot  tha  I«tt 

Ih«     ootw     lids.      Tb*     ■psdoiaa  tifarrtnUi.    T>i«   banr  will   of  Itaa   Id:^. 

rapnMDttd   ii    pnpuvd    t^    lapb  rinth   li   nmOT«d   ■apartolir   and    «tar- 

ptooflmail    tha    looaar     mbataDca  lully.     1,    PoTaa  hamlalllpufim  {   3,    foTH 

— ' ' — 1    from    the    daoH  haoilipheric» ;     I,    eoinmoD     openlDg    of 


which     ImmaillEtaLy     iocIdh     tho  tha  nparlor  uid    porUiloi 

labTrioth.     1,     Tha    veatlbnla;     t,    ttn-  unali;    4,   opening  of  tha  aqatdocl   of 

aib:«    Qvills ;     &i    aupaifoT    eamlciiculu  tha   TMtltnle ;   A,    the   inpeilor  \   fl^    (ha 

GVii^;   4,   horlzoDtal  or  axtaniAl   ouul;  poatarloi-,   uid    7,   tha  aztamal    ■emlclr< 

&,   poatarlor  caw);    *,    ampallia   of  the  edIv    unilij     B,    iplnl    lube     of     tha 

— ■-■^■'-    -^^-T-.     >      ■_.     I —     -•  oochlaa  (icala   tvmp&nf);    ft,   opaolnp   of 

tha  aqaadDCt  or  the  cochlu;  10,  pleoad 

cm  Um  lamlDi  iplnlli  In  tha  acili  v««. 

tlbnU.   -f-    (semnialiii.) 

an  opening  leading  into  the  eoehiea.  The  temicirculaT  canals  are 
described  in  Chapter  LI. 

The  Hembranoofl  Labyrinth  corresponds  in  general  form  with 
the  osseous  labTrintL  The  vestibule  coutalna  two  membranous 
saos,  named  the  utricle  and  the  saccule  (fig.  492);  the  utricle  com- 
muuioatea  with  the  three  membranous  semicircular  canals;  the 
saccule  communicates  with  the  utricle  and  with  the  cartal  of  the 
cochita.  The  vestibular  division  of  the  auditory  nerve  ia  distributed 
to  the  five  spots  shown  in  the  diagram,  namely,  the  maculee  of  utricle 
and  saccule,  and  tbe  cristEB  of  the  semicircular  canals.  The  cochlear 
division  of  the  auditory  nerve  is  distributed  to  the  whole  length  of 
the  canal  of  the  cochlea. 

Tbe  Ooohlea. — This  is  shaped  like  a  snail's  shell.  It  is  traversed 
by  a  central  column  or  modiolus,  around  which  a  spiral  canal  winds 
with  two  and  a  half  turns  from  base  to  apex.  It  is  seen  in 
vertical  section  (fig.  493)  that  this  canal  is  divided  partly  by  bone 
(the  sptroit  tomtna),   partly  by  membrane  (the  basilar  mtmhrane), 
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into  two  spiral  sfaircases  or  scaUe,  the  saUa  tympani  and  scala 
vesHbuli  (fig.  493).  The  soak  vestibuU  is  separated  from  the 
tympanum  hj  the  membrane  of  the 
fenestra  ovalia,  and  the  acali  tympani  is 
similarly  separated  from  the  tympanum 
by  the  membrane  of  the  fenestra  rotonda 


Pio.  «»:.— DUgnm  oC  Uw  rfgbt  tnsm- 
bnuKiu  UbJTlnUi.  IT.  ntilcla,  Into 
vliicbUu!  (hna  HmlcircuUr  cuul* 
opvQ ;  S,  ■Kcultti  wmmaidcabliig 
wlUi  Ui«  cocbiM  (a  to  c.R,  ttu 
cuullfl  muUiu,  uid  wlu  thfl  utrld* 
by  a  cual  havlBg  or  "  "~  — *--  -- 


„ _,  Csatnl 

ami  ot  Uio  modlolDB :  9,  Usbu  ipInUi 
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Both  HcaliB  are  filled  with  perilymph. 
The  basilar  membrane  inciBasee  in  breadth 
from  the  base  towards  the  apex  of  the 
cochlea.  It  contains  fibres  (about  24,000 
in  all)  imbedded  in  a  homogeneous  matrix, 
and  mnning  radially,  from  the  spiral  lamina  to  the  spiral  ligammtt, 
where  its  other  end  is  again  attached  to  the  bone.  At  the 
apex  of  the  cochlea,  the 
lamina  ends  in  a  small  Aanw 
liif,  the  inner  and  conoave 
part  of  which  being  detached 
from  the  summit  of  the 
modiolus,  leaves  a  small  aper- 
ture named  the  h^licotrema, 
by  which  tho  two  scalte,  Bepar 
rated  in  all  the  rest  of  their 
length,  communicata 

Besides  the  scala  vestibuli 

and  scala  tympani,  there  is 

M.  ™      «,--cV  —  r  . v-c.>  „-.,.^i!?    *  ^^^  space  between  them, 

bull;  CC,  caoilla  cnchiM  or  cuuLii  Dinnbniuaui ;      Called  BCola  media  OT  caiUZl  (ff 

^,'T.Xrum.^p""i\.'r«!%"';^u,'CJi5uTt;    the  coehUa  {CC,  fig.  494).    In 
S^'S'tSTE^-th'^'nf^&fflriif'.'S.'^.'X:    8«='=i<"'  it  «   triangular,  its 

mticnlKU);  b.membrmMbMilJita;  to,iodiofOQitl;      Cltemal    Wall    being    formed 
<^.llg.,n.nt«™.p1~l..    C<lu.lo.,  ^^    ^^^    ^^    ^j   ^^    ^j^j^ 

its  upper    wall  (separating  it  from   the  scala  vestibuli)'  by  the 
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membrane  of  Reissner,  and  its  lower  wall  (separating  it  from  the 
Boala  tympaui)  by  the  basilar  membrane,  these  two  meeting  at 
the  outer  edge  of  the  bony  lamina  Bpiralia.  Following  the  tuma  of 
the  cochlea  to  its  apex,  the  soala  media  there  tenninatee  blindly; 
at  the  base  of  the  cochlea  a  narrow  passage  (oacalis  leuniens)  unites 
it  with  the  saccule.  The  scala  media  (like  the  rest  of  the  membranous 
labyrinth)  contains  mdolymph. 

Organ  <^  Corti — Upon  the  basilar  membrane  are  arranged  cells 
of  rarious  shapes.  About  midway  between  the  outer  edge  of  the 
lamina  spiralis  and  the  outer  wall  of  the  cochlea  are  situated  the 
roda  of  Corti.  Viewed  sideways,  they  are  seen  to  consist  of  an 
external  and  internal  pillar,  each  rising  from  an  expanded  foot  or 
bau  attached  to  the  basilar  membrane  (o,  n,  fig.  496).     They  slant 


Fio.  «M.— VMlal  •BoUaa  ot  U»  orgMI  at  Outl  from  th«  dog.  1  to  9,  Homogmoni  \Mjmr  of  cha 
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■H  hMd  ot  tha  uma  Dnlttsc  with  thg  oomgpoDilIng  p«t  of  an  sitemal  plUar,  whoM  undar  h^t  li 
Dilulng,  wblla  Um  nait  plllu  bfjoDd,  c,  prMtnt*  both  mtddl«  portion  aod  bua:  r,  i,  li,  thm 
■xMnai  hali4*]li ;  I,  )ia*M0ttwD  neighbouring  halrortuttsd  calli;  x,  luppartlng  call  or  Daltan; 
w,  MTT*-Obn  uborlilng  rooad  tha  flnt  of  the  aitarnal  halT'Oalli ;  I  I  lo  I,  laoilna  ratlcularii. 
X  »a.    (Wild«r«i.) 

inwards  towards  each  other,  and  each  ends  in  a  swelling  termed  the 
head ;  the  head  of  die  inner  pillar  overlies  that  of  the  outer.  Each 
pair  of  pillars  forms  a  pointed  roof  arching  over  a  space,  and  by  a 
Buooession  of  them  a  tunnel  is  formed. 

There  are  about  3000  of  these  pairs  of  pillars,  in  proceeding  from 
the  base  of  ^e  cochlea  towards  its  apex.  They  are  found  pro- 
greaaivoly  to  increase  in  length,  and  become  more  oblique ;  in  other 
words,  the  tunnel  becomes  wider,  but  diminishes  in  height  as  we 
approach  the  apex  of  the  cochlea.  Leaning  against  the  rods  of  Corti 
are  certain  other  cells  called  kairHsellt,  which  terminate  in  small 
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hair-like  processes.  There  are  several  rows  of  these  on  the  outer 
and  one  row  on  the  inner  side.  Between  them  are  certain  sup- 
porting cells  called  cells  of  Deiters  (fig.  495,  x).  This  structure  rests 
upon  the  basilar  membrane ;  it  is  roofed  in  by  a  fenestrated  mem- 
brane or  lamina  reticularis  into  the  fenestrsB  of  which  the  tops  of 
the  various  rods  and  cells  are  received.  When  viewed  from  above, 
the  organ  of  Corti  shows  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  the  key- 
board of  a  piano.  The  top  of  the  organ  is  roofed  by  the  menibrana 
tectoria  (fig.  494,  t)  which  extends  from  the  end  of  the  limbus 
{lis,  fig.  494),  a  connective-tissue  structure  on  the  spiral  lamina. 
The  spiral  ganglion  from  which  the  cochlear  nerve-fibres  originate  is 
situated  in  the  spiral  lamina.  The  peripheral  axons  of  its  bipolar 
cells  arborise  around  the  hair-cells  of  the  organ  of  Corti :  the  central 
axons  pass  down  the  modiolus,  and  thence  to  the  pons  (see  p.  676). 

Physiolofiry  of  Hearing. 

Sounds  are  caused  by  vibrations;  when  a  piano-string  is  struck, 
it  is  thrown  into  a  series  of  rapid  regular  vibrations;  the  more 
rapidly  the  vibrations  occur  the  higher  is  the  pitch  of  the  musical 
note;  the  greater  the  amplitude  of  the  vibration,  the  louder  or 
more  intense  is  the  tone;  if  the  vibrations  are  regular  and  simple 
(pendular),  the  tone  is  pure ;  if  they  are  regular  but  compound,  tha 
tone  is  impure,  and  its  quality  or  timbre  is  dependent  on  the  rate 
and  amplitude  of  the  simple  vibrations  of  which  the  compound 
vibrations  are  composed.  The  vibrations  are  transmitted  as  waves, 
and  ultimately  affect  the  hair-cells  at  the  extremities  of  the 
auditory  nerve  in  the  cochlea.  The  semicircular  canals  are  not 
concerned  in  the  sense  of  hearing ;  their  function  in  connection  with 
equilibration  is  described  in  Chapter  LI.  The  external  and 
middle  ears  are  conducting;  the  internal  ear  is  conducting  and 
receptive.  In  the  external  ear  the  vibrations  travel  through  air ;  in 
the  middle  ear  through  solid  structures — membranes  and  bones ;  and 
in  the  internal  ear  through  fluid,  first  through  the  perilymph  on  the 
far  side  of  the  fenestra  ovalis ;  and  then  the  vibrations  pass  through 
the  basilar  membrane  and  membrane  of  Beissner,  and  set  the  endo- 
lymph  of  the  canal  of  the  cochlea  in  motion. 

This  is  the  normal  way  in  which  the  vibrations  pass,  but  the  endolymph  may  be 
afiPected  in  other  ways,  for  instance  through  the  other  bones  of  the  head ;  one  can, 
for  example,  hear  the  ticking  of  one's  watch  when  it  is  placed  between  the  teeth, 
even  when  the  ears  are  stopped.  From  this  fact  is  derived  a  valuable  practical 
method  of  distinguishing  in  a  deaf  person  what  part  of  the  organ  of  heanng  is  at 
fault.  The  patient  mav  not  be  able  to  hear  a  watch  or  a  tuning-fork  when  it  is  held 
close  to  the  ear ;  but  if  he  can  hear  it  when  it  is  placed  between  his  teeth,  or  on  his 
forehead,  the  malady  is  localised  in  either  the  external  or  middle  ear ;  if  he  can  hear 
it  in  neither  situation,  it  is  a  much  more  serious  case,  for  then  the  internal  ear  or  the 
nervous  mechanism  of  hearing  is  at  fault  In  disease  of  the  middle  ear  the  hearing 
of  low  tones  is  especially  affected ;  high  tones  appear  to  be  transmissible  by  bone- 
conduction  more  readily  than  low. 
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In  connection  with  the  external  ear  there  is  not  much  more  to  be 
said ;  the  pinna  in  many  animals  is  large  and  acts  as  a  kind  of  natural 
ear-trumpet  to  collect  the  vibrations  of  the  air ;  in  man  this  function 
is  to  a  very  great  extent  lost,  and  though  there  are  muscles  present  to 
move  it  into  appropriate  postures,  they  are  not  under  the  control  of  the 
will  in  the  majority  of  people,  and  are  functionless,  ancestral  vestiges. 

In  the  middle  ear,  however,  there  are  several  points  to  be  con- 
sidered, namely,  the  action  of  the  membrana  tympani,  of  the  ossicles, 
of  the  tympanic  muscles,  and  of  the  Eustachian  tube. 

The  Membrana  Tympani, — ^This  membrane,  unlike  that  of 
ordinary  drums,  can  take  up  and  vibrate  in  response  to,  not  only  its 
own  fundamental  tone,  but  to  an  immense  range  of  tones  differing 
from  each  other  by  many  octaves.  This  would  clearly  be  impos- 
sible if  it  were  an  evenly  stretched  membrane.  It  is  not  evenly  nor 
very  tightly  stretched,  but  owing  to  its  attachment  to  the  chain  of 
ossicles  it  is  slightly  funnel-shaped :  the  ossicles  also  damp  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  vibrations. 

When  the  membrane  gets  too  tightly  stretched,  by  increase  or 
decrease  of  the  pressure  of  the  air  in  the  tympanum,  then  the  sense 
of  hearing  is  dulled.  The  pressure  in  the  tympanic  cavity  is  kept 
the  same  as  that  of  the  atmosphere  by  the  Eustachian  tvie,  which 
leads  from  the  cavity  to  the  pharynx,  and  so  to  the  external  air. 
The  Eustachian  tube  is  not,  however,  always  open ;  it  is  opened  by 
the  action  of  the  tensor  palati  during  swallowing.  Suppose  it  were 
closed  owing  to  swelling  of  its  mucous  membrane — this  often 
happens  in  inflammation  of  the  throat — the  result  would  be  what  is 
caUed  Eustachian  or  throat  deepness,  and  this  is  relieved  by  passing 
a  catheter  so  as  to  open  the  tube.  When  the  tube  is  closed,  an 
interchange  of  gases  takes  place  between  the  imprisoned  air  and  the 
blood  of  the  tympanic  vessels.  In  time,  as  in  the  aerotonometer 
(see  p.  363),  equilibrium  is  established  and  the  tension  of  the 
imprisoned  gases  becomes  equal  to  that  of  the  blood-gases,  not  to 
that  of  the  atmosphere.  The  membrane  is  therefore  cupped  inwards 
by  the  atmospheric  pressure  on  its  exterior;  it  is  this  increased 
tightening  of  the  membrane  that  produces  deafness.  There  is  also 
an  accumulation  of  mucus.  When  one  makes  a  violent  expiration, 
as  in  sneezing,  some  air  is  often  forced  through  the  Eustachian  tube 
into  the  tympanum.  The  ears  feel  as  though  they  were  bulged  out, 
as  indeed  the  membrana  tympani  is,  and  there  is  again  partial  (^af- 
ness,  which  sensations  are  at  once  relieved  by  swallowing,  so 
as  to  open  the  Eustachian  tube  and  thus  re-establish  equality  of 
pressura 

The  ossicles  communicate  the  vibrations  of  the  membrana 
tympani  (to  which  the  handle  of  the  malleus  is  fixed)  to  the  mem- 
brane which  closes  the  fenestra  ovalis  (to  which  the  foot  of  the 
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Stapes  is  attaehed).  Thus  the  vibratioiiB  are  communioated  to 
the  fluid  of  the  internal  ear,  which  is  situated  on  the  other  side  of 
the  oval  window. 

The  accompanying  diagram  will  assist  us  in  understanding  how 
this  is  brought  about.  The  bones  all  vibrate  as  if  they  were  one, 
the  slight  movements  between  the  individual  bones  being  inappreci- 
abla  The  utility  of  there  being  several  bones  is  seen  when  the 
vibrations  are  excessive;  the  small  amount  of  ''give"  at  the 
articulations  is  really  protective  and  tends  to  prevent  fractures. 

The  handle  of  the  malleus  is  iaserted  between  the  layers  of  the 
tympanic  membrane;    the  processus  gracilis  (p.g.)  has  its  end  A 

attached  to  the  tympanic  wall  on 
the  inner  aspect  of  the  Grlaserian 
fissure ;  the  end  B  of  the  short  pro- 
cess (8.p.)  of  the  incus  is  fastened 
by  a  ligament  to  the  opposite  wall 
of  the  tympanic  cavity;  the  end 
D  of  the  long  process  of  the  incus 
articulates  with  the  stirrup,  the 
base  of  which  is  turned  towards 
the  reader.  The  handle  vibrates 
with  the  membrana  tympani ;  and 
the  vibrations  of  the  whole  chain 
take  place  round  the  axis  of  rata- 
turn  AB.  Every  time  0  comes 
forwards  D  comes  forwards;  but 
by  drawing  perpendiculars  from  C  and  D  to  the  axis  of  rotation,  it  is 
found  that  D  is  about  §  of  the  distance  from  the  axis  that  C  i&  So 
in  the  transmission  of  the  vibrations  from  membrane  to  membrane 
across  the  bony  chain,  the  amplitude  of  the  vibration  is  decreased  by 
about  \t  sAd  the  force  is  correspondingly  increased.  This  increase  of 
power  is  augmented  by  the  fact  that  the  tympanic  membrane  concen- 
trates its  power  upon  an  area  (the  membrane  of  the  oval  window)  only 
one-twentieth  of  its  size.  The  final  movement  of  the  stapes  is,  how- 
ever, always  very  small;  it  varies  from  -|^  to  less  than  ^oioo  ^^  & 
millimetra 

The  action  of  the  tensor  tympani,  by  pulling  in  the  handle  of  the 
malleus,  increases  the  tension  of  the  membrana  tympani.  It  is 
supplied  by  the  fifth  nerve.  It  is  opposed  by  the  strong  external 
ligament  of  the  malleus.  The  stapedius  attached  to  the  neck  of  the 
stopes  tilts  it  backwards  and  diminishes  the  intra-tympanic  air- 
pressure.     It  is  supplied  by  the  seventh  nerve. 

The  next  very  simple  diagram  (fig.  497)  wUl  explain  the  use  of 
^Q  fenestra  rotunda. 

The  cochlea  is  supposed  to  be  uncoiled ;  the  scala  vestibuli  leads 


Fio.  496.— DiAgramnuttlo  view  of  ear  OMdclas, 
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from  the  fenestra  ovalis,  to  the  other  side  of  which  the  stapes  is 
attached ;  the  scala  tympani  leads  to  the  fenestra  rotunda ;  the  two 
8cal»  communicate  at  the  helicotrema,  and  are  separated  from  the 
canal  of  the  cochlea  by  the  basilar  membrane,  and  the  membrane  of 
Beissner.  C.B.  is  the  canalis  reuniens  leading  to  the  saccule.  The 
cochlea  is  filled  with  incompressible  fluid  in  an  inexpansible  bony 
case,  except  where  the  windows  are  closed  by  membranes.  Hence 
every  time  the  membrane  of  the  oval  window  is  bulged  in  by  the 
stirrup,  the  membrane  of  the  round  window  is  simultaneously  bulged 
out  to  the  same  extent,  and  vice  ver$d.  These  changes  of  pressure 
are  transmitted  from  one  scala  to  the  other  directly  through  the 
cochlear  canal,  setting  it  into  vibration,  and  through  the  helicotrema. 
The  range  of  hearing  extends  over  10  or  11  octaves;  the  lowest 
audible  tone  having  about  20,  the  highest  about  25,000,  vibrations 
per  second.  The  range  varies  in  different  people,  and  diminishes 
from  childhood  onwards.    The  upper  limit  of  hearing  may  be  tested 
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Fio.  497.— Di«gram  to  lUostrate  the  use  of  the  fenestn  rotand*. 

by  minute  tuning-forks,  metal  rods,  or  by  Galton's  whistle.  Many 
animals  appear  to  be  able  to  detect  high  tones  which  lie  beyond  the 
human  limit  The  lower  limit  may  be  determined  by  very  large  tuning- 
forks,  or  by  employing  very  low  difference-tonea 

Dififorenco-tones  are  produced  when  two  tones  of  different  pitch, 
m  and  n,  are  sounded  together.  A  tone  having  the  pitch  m  minus  n 
is  then  heard  in  addition  to  the  tones  m  and  n :  also  a  summation 
tone  of  pitch  m  plus  n  may  be  heard,  but  with  greater  difSiculty. 
When  m  and  n  are  nearly  equal,  a  beating  tone,  instead  of  a  difference- 
tone,  results,  having  a  pitch  somewhere  intermediate  between  m  and  n. 
If  the  difference  between  m  and  n  is  exceedingly  small,  this  beating- 
tone  alone  is  heard.  The  frequency  of  the  beats  corresponds  to  the 
difference  in  vibration-rates,  m  and  n.  Under  certain  conditions  the 
difference  and  summation-tones  (which  are  collectively  called  combina- 
tion-tones) exist  in  the  air;  their  presence  being  demonstrable  by 
their  reinforcement  before  appropriate  resonators.  More  generally, 
however,  they  appear  to  be  produced  within  the  ear,  {.«.,  they  have 
merely  a  subjective  origin.  The  smallest  perceptible  difference  in 
pitch  between  two  successive  tones  is  about  0*2  vibrations  in  the 
middle  region  of  the  piano  for  trained  subjects.  Practice  effects 
extraordinary  improvement,  even  among  the  most  unmusical . 
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There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  cochlea  ia  the  organ  specially 
concerned  in  hearing.  It  first  appears  among  vertebrata  in  certain 
fishes  as  a  very  rudimentary  structure.  If  the  cochlea  is  removed 
from  dogs,  they  become  deaf. 

There  are  two  classes  of  theories  of  hearing,  in  both  of  which  the 
basilar  membrane  of  the  cochlea  plays  the  essential  part. 

The  one  class  comprises  the  many  "sound-picture"  theories 
which  have  been  advanced  in  very  various  forms  by  Rutherford, 
Waller,  Hurst,  Ewald,  and  Meyer.  The  entire  basilar  membrane  is 
supposed  to  vibrate  either  as  a  telephone  plate,  or  as  an  elastic  mem- 
brane, different  tones  or  combinations  of  tones  giving  rise  to  different 
patterns  of  vibrations  which  are  communicated  to  the  hair-cells  and 
thence  by  the  auditory  nerve-fibres  to  the  brain,  where  (in  Euther- 
ford's  theory)  the  analysis  of  these  patterns  is  held  to  take  place. 

The  other  is  the  resonance-theory  of  Helmholtz,  in  which  the 
pitch  of  a  tone,  or  the  analysis  of  a  complex  soimd  into  its  constituent 
tones,  is  determined  not  in  the  brain  but  in  the  cochlea.  It  depends 
on  the  principle  of  sympathetic  vibration.  As  is  well  known,  if  a 
tone  is  sung  in  front  of  a  piano  (best  with  the  loud  pedal  held  down), 
the  string  of  the  piano  which  is  attuned  to  that  tone  will  inmiediately 
respond;  another  tone  wiU  elicit  response  from  another  string.  So 
in  the  cochlea  the  appropriate  fibre  of  the  basilar  membrane  is  thrown 
into  vibration  when  the  tone  to  which  it  is  attuned  reaches  it  The 
fibre  thus  stimulated  affects  the  hair-cells  above  it,  whence  the  stimulus 
is  conducted  to  the  brain.  If  two  tones  are  sounded  together,  the  two 
appropriate  fibres  respond,  and  the  analysis  of  the  now  more  complex 
stimulus  is  performed  in  the  cochlea.  The  fibres  of  the  basilar 
membrane  increase  in  length  from  the  base  towards  the  apex  of  the 
cochlea.  According  to  the  resonance-theory,  the  upper  part  of  the 
organ  would  thus  be  affected  by  low  tones,  the  lower  part  by  high 
tones. 

The  first  of  these  two  classes  of  theory  makes  it  difficult  or 
impossible  for  us  to  explain  our  ability  to  analyse  complex  chords 
into  their  component  tones.  The  full  acceptance  of  the  second  is 
difficult  in  the  face  of  the  small  difference  of  length  (at  most  1 :  12) 
between  the  shortest  and  the  longest  of  the  bamlar  fibres.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  gains  support  from  the  effects  of  experiment  on,  and 
disease  of,  different  portions  of  the  cochlea.  For  instance,  the  deaf- 
ness to  high-pitched  tones  (seen  in  boiler-makers)  is  stated  to  be 
associated  with  disease  of  the  lower  whorl  of  the  cochlea. 

It  may  be  that  the  fibres  of  the  basilar  membrane  do  not 
vibrate  as  Helmholtz  supposed,  but  that  the  hair-cells  themselves 
are  each  in  some  unknown  way  specially  attuned  to  respond  only  to 
one  of  the  many  tonal  stimuli  which  may  reach  them  (Myers). 


CHAPTER     LV II 

VOICE  AMD  SPEECH 

The  fuodameatal  tones  of  the  voice  are  produced  by  the  onrreDt  of 
expired  air  causing  the  vibration  of  the  vocal  cords,  two  elastic  bands 
contained  in  a  cartilaginouB  box  placed  at  the  top  of  the  windpipe 
or  trachea.  This  box  ia  called  the  larynx.  The  sounds  produced 
here  are  modified  hj  other  parts  such  as  the  tongue,  teeth,  and  lips, 
as  will  be  explained  later  on. 

Aaatomr  of  the  Lopjmx. 
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band.  Is  ft  compkte  ring  i  the  back  part  t^  the  ling  is  much  broader  uian  the  traaX. 
Od  Um  iaa  at  this  broad  portioD  of  the  cricoid  are  the  arytenoid  cartilages  (Sg. 
ISA,  7)i  tae  connectians  between  the  crictrid  below  and  aiytenoid  cartOaget  above 
are  jointi  irtth  synorial  membrane  and  ligaments,  the  latter  permittiiv  toloaUr 


Pio.  4W.— GutllngM of  thtluTni  Hea  tnim  ths  [nmt.  1  tot,  ThyioLd  cutDui:  1,  nrtlctl  ildgeot 
poninm  AdamL;  1,  right  *1«1  S,  lapsrlor,  *aAi,  Inrerlorcanm  of  Uu  right  ilda;  b,  S,  arieold  CMtl- 
lagv;  S.lnalileof  tbepo«terlorpinie,siiierioriiun)wi)>itorUie  ring;  T, airUBold cutUagiK.    k  ). 

free  motloD  between  them.  But  althoagh  the  ar;fteo(dd  cartilages  can  move  on  the 
cricoid,  they  accompany  tlie  latter  in  ul  its  movementa.  The  base  bj  means  of 
which  each  arTtenoio  cartilage  sita  on  the  Ciiccdd  il  triangular ;  the  anterior  angle  is 
often  called  the  vocal  praoeu :  to  it  the  posterior  ends  ot  the  tnie  vocal  cords  are 
attached.     The  outer  aiu^e  It  thick,  and  called  the  moscular  process. 

The  coroicnlar  cartilagei,  or  cartilages  of  Santminl,  are  perdied  on  the  top  of 
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,    TtA  CATtlUgflA  uid  ligimeoU 


,    r  cartilages  of  Wrisberg,  are  in  a  fold  of 
;  the  epiglottis  looks  like  a  lid  to  the  whole  (fig.  500). 
The  thyroid  cartilage  is  connetzted  with  the  cricoid,  by  the  crfa»4hyrold  mem- 
brane, and  also  by  joints  with  synovial  membranes ;  the  lower  eomua  of  the  thyndd 
clasp  the  cricoid  between  them,  yet  not  so  tightly  but  that  the  Uiymtd  can  revolve, 
within  a  certain  range,  around  an  axis  passing  transvertelj  throu(^  the  two  joint* 
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Bt  which  the  cricoid  ia  claaped.     The  vocal  cords  are  attached  behind  to  the  front 
■    ' ■  ■     *      ■     0  the 

of  either  of  these  cartilagea  must  produce  an  effect  on  them  of  some  kind  or 
other.  Inasmuch,  too,  ks  the  arytenoid  cartHages  rest  on  the  top  of  the  back  portion 
of  the  crio^  caitilage.  and  are  connected  with  it  bj  capsular  and  other  ligaments, 
all  nioTcmenti  of  the  crioidd  cartilage  must  more  the  arytenoid  cattllages,  and  also 
praduoe  an  «Stet  on  the  vocal  cotAe. 

Knomu  membrane. — 'llielarjnu  is  lined  with  a  mucous  membrane  continuous 
with  that  of  tbe  trachea ;  this  is  eorered  with  dilated  epithdtum  except  oYei  the  vocal 
cords  and  epiglottis,  where  it  it 
stmtified.  The  vocal  cords  are 
thickened  bonds  of  elastic  tissue  In 
this  mucous  membrane  which  run 
ftam  before  back,  liier 
tachedbdiind  to  the  vocal  [  . 
of  tbe  arvtenoid  cartilages,  and  in 
front  to  uie  angle  where  the  two 
winss  of  tlie  thyroid  meet  The 
chink  between  them  is  called  the 
rima  yiotttdu  (see  fig.  601>  Two 
ridges  of  mucous  membrane  above 
and  parallel  to  these  are  called  the 
/alMt  voeal  cord»;  between  the  true 
and  (Use  rocal  cord  on  each  aide  is 
a  recess  called  the  KmUrviU. 

HtuMlea. — The  muscles  of  the 
larynx  are  divided  into  intrinsic  and 
extrtnslc.  The  intrinsic  are  named 
from  their  attachment*  to  the  various 
cartilagei ;  the  extrinsic  are  those 
which  connect  the  larynx  to  other 
parts,  such  a*  the  hyoid  bone; 

The  intrinsic  muscles  of  the 
larynx  are  as  follows  t — 

T.  Cricothyroid. 

2.  Posterior  crico-arytenoid. 

3.  Lateral  orico-arytenold. 

4.  Thyro-arytenoid. 

5.  Arrtem^. 
All   these   muscles  except  the 

arytendd  are  in  pairs, 

Tbdr  attachments  and  actions 
are  as  follows  :— 

1.  Or»oo-(AjfroM.  —  This     is    a  Aum  inomBon  i 

short,  thick  triangular  muscle,  at- 
tached bdow  to  the  cricoid  cartilage; 

this  attachment  attends  from  the  middle  line  backwards.  The  fibres  pass  upwards 
and  outwards,  divervlng  sUf^tly  to  be  attached  above  to  the  inferior  border  of  the 
thyroid  cartilage,  and  to  the  anterior  border  of  its  lower  corau. 

The  tbyrtnd  cartilage  being  fixed  by  extrinsic  muscles,  the  contraction  of  this 
muscle  draws  upwards  Uie  anterior  part  of  the  cricoid  cartilage,  and  depresBcs  the 
posterior  part,  and  with  It  the  arytenoid  cartilages,  so  that  the  vocal  i-ords  aie 
stretched.  Par^yais  of  these  muscles  therefore  causes  an  inability  to  produce  high- 
pitched  tones. 

2.  Poittrior  eneo-aryUnoid.~-TYtSs  arises  from  the  brood  depression  on  the 
correspmiding  half  of  the  post^or  sur&ce  of  the  cricoid  cartilage  ;  its  fibres  con- 
verge upwarcb  and  outwards,  and  are  inserted  into  the  outer  angle  of  the  base  of  the 
arytenoid  cartihwe  behind  the  attachment  of  the  lateral  crico-arytenoid  muscle. 

These  muscws  draw  the  outer  angles  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages  backwards  and 

3E 
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inwards,  and  thiu  roUte  the  uitenoT  or  vocal  pracessea  outwards,  u>d  widen  the 
rims  ^lottldla.  Thef  comeiato  action  durioK  d«ep  inspiration.  If  they  are  pualysed, 
the  lips  of  the  glottis  approach  the  middle  line  and  come  in  contact  during  each 
trKpiratlon,  so  tlut  dfspncea  is  produced. 

S.  Lateral  eriea^ayltHoid.^^TbSa  arisefl  from  the  sloping  upper  border  of  the 
cricoid  cartilage,  and  is  inserted  into  the  muscular  process  of  the  aiytenoid  carti- 
lage, and  the  adjacent  part  of  it*  antoior  sur&cc 

These  musdes  draw  the  muscular  processes  of  the  UTtenold  cartilages  forwards 
and  downwards,  and  thus  ap- 
proximate the  vocaJ  cmds.  They 
an  antBgoaistic  to  the  posterior 
eric»«i7teiMrfds. 
Lte.  «iT«)Wolt.  *■  ^t^/ro-aryUnoitL  —  Tha 

.^     ,-,v-o~'  consist*  of  two  poTtioDs,  inner 

and  outer.  The  vattr  portion 
arises  in  the  lower  half  of  the 
angle  formed  by  the  aUe  of  the 


Out.  WrUlmgU 
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c«t.B.ntodni  thyroid  cartilage,  and  i 

backwards  is  attached  b^nd  to 

the  Tocal  proceas  and  to  the  ad- 

""  Arjtm.  obuqo.  jaceot  paits  (rf  the  outer  surlace 

of  the  arytenoid  cartilage.    These 

fibres  are  jtrined  intonaliy  by 

Crtoo-BTUnoW.  p«t,  gbort  fibres  which  are  atUched 

Oomq  InAtfor  tn  front  to  the  vocal  cord,  and 

Llg.  o«imto-crlc.  behind    to    the    voc&l   process. 

Some  oblique  fibres  pass  from 

the  BJoping  portion  of  the  rrico- 

F*n  post.  Inf.  numbmil  thyroid    membrane    below    the 

„  vocal  cord,  upwards,  outwards. 

'^"'*™'»«  and    somewhat    backwards,   to 

end  In  the  tissue  of  the  false 

^_^^ .„,iioi.W)o       ^ocaX  cord.     The  fibres  of  the 

n  pjntmlortj.   ^oeik.)  outer  portion  arise  in  front  from 

the  thyroid  cartilage  dose  to  tlie 
origin  of  the  inner  portion  and  from  the  crico-thyrold  membtune.  They  pass  tiack- 
wards  to  be  inserted  in  part  into  the  lateral  border  and  moscular  process  of  the 
arytencdd  cartilage,  and  in  part  they  pass  obliaudy  "P'vds  towards  the  aryteno- 
epiglottidean  fold,  ending  in  the  false  vocal  cora.  The  portion  of  this  muscle  which 
extends  towards  the  epiglottis  is  often  described  as  a  separate  muscle  (ihyro- 
»pighllid»an) ;  it  resembles  the  crico-arytenoid  in  that  some  of  Its  fibres  are  con- 
tuiuoul  with  those  of  the  arytenoid  muscle. 

The  antero-posterior  fibres  will  tend  to  draw  forward  the  arrtcnoid  cartiUge, 
and  with  it  the  posterior  part  of  U>e  cricdd  cartllaae,  rotating  tbe  latter  upwards 
and  antagonising  tbe  action  of  tbecrico-thyroid  mus^  Oie  effect  being  to  relax  the 
vocal  cords.  But  if  the  latter  are  kept  stretciied  those  fibres  of  the  inner  pmtion  of 
the  muscle  which  are  inserted  into  the  vocal  cord  mar  serve  to  modify  its  elasUdty, 
tightenioK  the  parts  of  the  cord  in  front  of,  and  reuxing  those  behind,  its  attach- 
ment Tne  vertical  fibres  of  the  muscle  which  extend  from  the  crico-tfayrold  mem- 
brane across  the  base  of  the  vocal  fold  and  over  the  ventricle  into  the  Mse  vocal 
cord,  render  the  free  edge  of  the  former  more  prominent.  Then  the  fibres  which  are 
inserted  into  tbe  muscular  process  and  outn  sur&ce  of  the  arrtenoid  cartilage  will 
tend  to  draw  the  arytenoid  cartilage  forwards  and  rotate  it  inwards ;  finally,  the  fibres 
which  pass  into  tbe  aryteno^i^crttidean  fold  may  assist  In  depieasing  the  epMoUis. 
If  these  mnscles  are  paralysed,  tbe  Ups  of  the  glottis  are  no  knwer  ponlfel,  but 
are  curved  with  the  concavity  inwards,  and  a  much  ttrooger  blast  of  air  Is  required 
for  the  produrtion  of  the  voice. 

5,  Arytenoid. — When  the  raucous  membrane  is  removed  from  the  back  of  Ihe 
aiytenoid  cartilages,  a  band  of  transverse  fibres  is  exposed,  on  the  dorsal  surface  of 
which  are  two  slender  decussating  oblique  bundles.    These  are  often  described  as 
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■epuate  miudes  (uytenoid  and  aTTteno-epI^ottldeui),  but  they  ue  iDtimatetr 
blended  together.  The  vcDtnU  fibres  (aryt^wid  proper)  pass  Bb«lght  acrou  from 
the  outahalf  of  thecoDcave  surface  on  ute  back  of  ooe  arytentrid  cartUase  to  the 
COTTuponding  muface  of  the  other.  The  dorsal  fibres  can  be  followed  to  the  lateral 
walls  of  the  laijiu,  the  uppennost  ones  to  the  cartilage  of  Santorini,  the  hitermediate 
ooe*  run  with  the  uppermost  fibres  of  the  thyro-anteuoid  rouscle  fcnining  the  so- 
called  aryteno-epi^lottidean  muscle,  and  the  lowest  fibres  blend  at  the  level  of  the 
true  vocal  cords  with  the  thTTO-arvtenoid  and  lateral  cnco-aryteaoid  muscles. 

The  arytenoid  muscle  dnws  the  arytenoid  cartilages  together.  If  It  is  paralysed, 
the  intercartilaginoiui  part  of  the  glottis  remains  open,  althou^  the  memlMWious  lips 
can  still  be  appnndmated  during  Tocalisation. 

It  has  been  generally  supposed  that  the  epiglottis  is  depressed  as  a  lid  over  the 
^ottls  during  swallowing.    This  may  be  so  in  some  animals,  but  In man  it  is  not 
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case;  Uke  e[dglattis  projectiupwardsiDcloaecontactwithtbebaseof  the  tongue. 
)  necessary  closure  of  the  glottis  during  swallowing  is  brou^t  about  by  the  con- 
tractioD  of  the  arytenoid  and  IhynMUytenold  muscles ;  by  this  means  the  arytenoid 


cartilages  are  drawn  towards  each  other,  and  also  forwards  into  contact  with  the 
posterin  aarface  of  the  epiglottis  (Anderson  Stuart).  Henle  remarked  that  "  the 
muscles  iritich  Ue  in  the  space  enclosed  by  the  laminee  of  the  thyroid  cortUage  and 
above  the  cricoid  may  be  regarded  in  their  totality  as  a  kind  of  sphincter  such  as  is 
foundinitsslmplest  form  embracing  the  entrance  of  the  larynx  in  reptiles  "  (Quain's 
Anatomy). 

Narvea.— The  larynx  is  supplied  by  two  branches  of  the  vagus ;  the  tuperior 
<i(ryi»7*al is  the  sensory  nerve;  byits«xf«n>af  branch,  it  supplies  one  muscle,  namely, 
the  crico-thyroid.  These  fibres,  however,  probably  aiiie  from  gtoSBo-phairngeal  root- 
lets. The  rest  of  the  muscles  are  suppued  by  the  inftrior  laryngeai  nrrvt,  the 
fibres  of  which  come  from  the  spinal  accessary,  not  the  vagus  pro]>er. 

The  larynsasoope  is  an  instrument  emplcTed  In  investigating  during  lifb  the 
condition  of  the  pharynx,  Iwynx,  and  trachea.     It  consists  of  a  large  concave  mirror 


n 


Kto   MS  -To  iliow  the  ptattlon  or  Uie  operator  inij  patlsnC  xluiti  lulng  Ihe  LiiynR.jaalpa 

with  perforated  centre,  and  of  a  smaller  mirror  fixed  in  a  long  handle.  The  patient 
is  placed  in  a  chair,  a  good  Ught  (argand  burner,  or  electric  lamp)  Is  arranged  on  one 
side  of,  and  a  fittle  above,  his  head.  The  operator  fixes  the  large  mirror  round  his 
head  in  such  a  manner,  that  he  looks  through  the  central  apntnre  with  one  eye. 
He  then  seats  himself  oppcMlte  the  patient,  and  so  alters  the  position  of  the  miiror, 
which  Is  for  this  purpose  provided  with  a  ball-and-socket  joint,  that  a  beam  of  Ught 
is  xeHected  on  the  lips  of  the  patient 

Thepatientisnowdirectedtotbrowhisheadslightlybackwards,  and  toopen  his 
mouth  i  the  reflection  from  the  mirror  lights  up  tlM  cavity  of  the  mouth,  and  by  a 
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little  alteratioD  of  the  distance  between  the  operator  and  the  patient  the  point  at 
which  the  greatest  amount  of  light  is  reflected  by  the  mirror— in  other  woids,  its 
focal  lengUi — ^is  readily  discorered.  The  small  minor  fixed  in  the  handle  is  then 
warmed,  either  by  holding  it  oyer  the  lamp,  or  by  putting  it  into  a  ressd  of  warm 
water ;  this  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  condensation  of  breath  upon  Its  sni&ce. 
The  degree  of  heat  is  regulated  by  applying  the  back  of  the  mirror  to  the  hand  or 
cheek,  when  it  shoulcl  fed  warm  without  being  painfdL 

After  these  preliminaries  the  patient  is  directed  to  put  out  his  tongue,  which  is 
held  by  the  left  hand  gently  but  firmly  against  the  lower  teeth  by  means  of  a 
handkerchief.  The  warm  nurror  is  passed  to  the  back  of  the  mouth,  until  it  rests 
upon  and  slightly  raises  the  base  of  the  uvula,  and  at  the  same  time  the  light  is 
directed  upon  it :  an  inverted  image  of  the  larynx  and  trachea  will  be  seen  in  the 
mirror,  li  the  dorsum  of  the  tongue  is  alone  seen,  the  handle  of  the  miimr  must 
be  slightly  lowered  until  the  larynx  comes  into  view ;  care  should  be  taken,  how- 
ever, not  to  move  the  mirror  upon  the  uvula,  as  it  excites  retching.  The  observa- 
tion should  not  be  prolonged,  but  should  rather  be  repeated  at  short  intervals. 

The  structures  seen  will  vary  somewhat  according  to  the  condition  of  the  parts 
as  to  inspiration,  expiration,  phonation,  etc  ;  they  are  (fig.  504)  first,  and  apparentiy 
at  the  posterior  part,  the  base  of  ths  tongue,  immediately  below  which  is  the  arcuate 
outline  of  the  epigloUu^  with  its  cushion  or  tuberde.  Then  are  seen  in  the  central 
line  the  trus  vocal  cordis  white  and  shining  in  their  normal  condition.  The  cords 
approximate  (in  the  inverted  image)  posteriorly;  between  them  is  left  a  chink, 
narrow  whilst  a  high  note  is  beinff  sung,  wide  during  a  deep  inspiration.  On  each 
side  of  the  true  vocal  cords,  and  on  a  higher  level,  are  the  pink/a2r«  voecd  eordt. 
Still  more  externally  than  the  false  vocal  cords  is  ti^e  arytena-epigloUidean  fold,  in 
which  are  situated  upon  each  side  three  smaU  elevations  ;  of  these  the  most  extenud 
is  the  cartilage  of  nrisberQ^  the  intermediate  is  the  cartilage  of  SaiUorint,  whilst 
the  summit  or  the  arytenoid  cartilage  is  in  front,  and  somewhat  below  the  preceding, 
being  only  seen  durmg  deep  inspiration.  The  ringe  of  the  trachea^  and  even  the 
bifurcation  of  the  tradiea  itself,  if  the  patient  be  directed  to  draw  a  deep  breath, 
may  be  seen  in  the  interval  between  the  true  vocal  cords. 

Movements  of  the  Vooal  Gords. 

In  Bespiration. — The  position  of  the  vocal  cords  in  ordinary 
tranquil  breathing  is  so  adapted  hj  the  muscles,  that  the  opening 
of  the  glottis  is  wide  and  triangular  (fig.  504,  b).  The  glottis 
remains  unaltered  during  ordinary  quiet  breathing,  though  in  a 
small  proportion  of  people  it  becomes  a  little  wider  at  each  inspira- 
tion, and  a  little  narrower  at  each  expiration.  In  the  cadaveric 
position  the  glottis  has  about  half  the  width  it  has  during  ordi- 
nary breathing;  during  life,  therefore,  except  during  vocahaation, 
the  abductors  of  the  vocal  cords  (posterior  crico-arytenoids)  are  in 
constant  action.  (F.  Semon.)  On  making  a  rapid  and  deep  inspira- 
tion the  opening  is  widely  dilated  (fig.  504,  c),  and  somewhat 
lozenge-shaped. 

In  Vocalisatum. — ^At  the  moment  of  the  emission  of  a  note,  the 
chink  is  narrowed,  the  margins  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages  being 
brought  into  contact,  and  the  edges  of  the  vocal  cords  approximated 
and  made  parallel  (fig.  504,  a)  ;  at  the  same  time  their  tension  is 
much  increased.  The  higher  the  note  produced,  the  tenser  do  the 
cords  become;  and  the  range  of  a  voice  depends,  in  the  main,  on 
the  extent  to  which  the  degree  of  tension  of  the  vocal  cords  can 
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be  ChuB  altered.    In  the  produotioQ  of  a  high  note  the  vocal  corda 
are  broaght  well  witlun  sight.    Id  the  utterance  of  low-pitched  tonea. 


c 


Fio.  DM.— ThiH  ItTTDgoKopIc  Tton  of  tha  nip«loi  apaitan  oC  (h*  Iutdi  ud  HUtoondlgg  parU.  A, 
tlig  ^dMIi  dariog  UK  amlMloo  or  ■  Ugh  not*  la  dngliig :  B,  ia  •My  and  qnlM  tnhdUlaD  of  air  i  C, 
Id  tbaiUMor  wfdHt  poolblvdlUUCIaii.ulBlabaUDgiTtiydaqibTMtta.  Tb* dUgnmi  A',  B', and 
I?,  (luiw  In  hDiliontal  aactioiia  at  tha  gloHJi  Uuporitfon  of  tha  vocal  oordi  and  aiTUnold  carUlaina 
Id  tha  tluH  aartnil  ilata  npnmud  Id  tha  othar  flgana.  Id  aUIba  flguna  lottratnurkad,  Uw 
iatlan  lodtcata  tha  part*  a*  RrilOM,  til. :  I,  th*  baa*  of  Uu  longua ;  i,  (ha  nppar  (t»  part  of  tha 

S'^lotHi :  t',  tha  tobarcla  or  miahlon  of  tha  aplglottla ;  fik,  part  of  tha  aotarlar  wall  of  tb* 
.  anni  behind  the  laryDi;  Is  tha  niaralD  of  tha  UTtaDo^plgloKldaaD  Ibid,  w,  th*  iwalllng  of  tha 
maiDbnna  caoMd  b}'  iba  cartdai^  of  Wilibarg:  i,  thit  of  th«  cartUan  of  Hintoiliil:  a,  tha  Up  or 
annilDlt  of  the  arftwold  cartUigea;  ii,  the  tma  vocal  cordg  arllptaftha  rlma  glottidb:  ex,  tha 
■llparlor  or  falia  vocal  cordi ;  betwaeD  them  tha  ventricle  of  tha  laryni ;  In  C,  Ir  la  plKSd  on  th» 
uiaitor  wall  ol  the  reoadloa  tncUea.  and  t  taidlcalai  tha  Doannencaniant  of  the  tvu  blDnchl  beyond 
Uw  UforcatioD  ahlcb  may  ba  bioocbt  bito  vltw  In  thl«  itata  of  aitmna  dllaUUon.    (QoalD,  aRar 

on  the  other  hand,  the  epiglottis  is  depressed  and  brought  over  them, 
and  the  aiyteuoid  cartilages  look  as  if  the^  were  trjing  to  hide  them- 
selves under  it  (fig.  505). 

The  approximation  of  the  vocal  cords  also  usually  corresponds 
with  the  height  of  the  note  produced ;  but  the  width  of  the  aperture 
has  no  influence  on  the  pitch  of  the  note,  aa  long  as  Uie  vocal 
cords  have  the  same  tension :  only  with  a  wide  aperture  the  tone 
IB  more  difficult  to  produce  and  is  less  perfect,  the  rushing  of  the 
air  through  the  aperture  being  heard  at  the  same  time. 
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No  true  vocal  sound  is  produced  at  the  posterior  part  of  the 
aperture  of  the  glottis,  namely,  that  which  is  formed  by  the  space 
between  the  arytenoid  cartilages. 

«  The  Voice. 

The  human  musical  instrument  is 
often  compared  to  a  reed  organ-pipe: 
certainly  the  notes  produced  by  such 
pipes  in  the  vox  humana  stop  of  oi^ans 
is  very  like  the  human  voice.  Here 
Pio.605.— View  of  the  upper  part  of  the    there  is  not  Only  the  vibration  of  a 

laiynxasseenbymeaiuofthelaryngo.      column  of  ftir    hufc  alflO  of  A  reed    which 
Kope  daring  the  otterano»  of  a  base      COlUUm  Ol  lur,  DUI»  aiBO  VI  S  retXl,  wmcu 

note.  e,KpiKiottb;  »,tubercie6ofthe    corrcsponds  to  the  vocal  cords  in  the 

cartilages  of  Santorinl ;  o,  arytenoid         -vi-  j^j-1-j_l- 

cartilages;  t,  base  of  the  tongue;    air-cnamDcr  composed  Of  tno  tracnca 
foieM**'*'*'''*''"'"'*^**"^"-    and  the  bronchial  system  beneath  it. 

The  pharynx,  mouth,  and  nasal  cavities 
above  the  glottis  are  resonating  cavities,  which,  by  alterations 
in  their  shape  and  size,  are  able  to  pick  out  and  emphasize 
certain  component  parts  of  the  fundamental  tones  produced  in  the 
larynx.  The  natural  voice  is  often  called  the  chest  voice.  The 
faUetto  voice  is  dififerently  explained  by  different  observers;  on 
laryngoscopic  examination,  the  glottis  is  found  to  be  widely  open,  so 
that  there  is  an  absence  of  chest  resonance ;  some  have  supposed 
that  the  attachment  of  the  thyro-arytenoid  muscle  to  the  vocal  cord 
renders  it  capable  of  acting  like  the  finger  on  a  violin  string, 
part  of  the  co^  being  allowed  to  vibrate  while  the  rest  is  held  stilL 
Such  a  shortening  of  a  vibrating  string  would  produce  a  higher  note 
than  is  natural 

Musical  sounds  differ  from  one  another  in  three  ways : — 

1.  In  pitch, — This  depends  on  the  rate  of  vibration ;  and  in  the 
case  of  a  string,  the  pitch  increases  with  the  tension,  and  diminishes 
with  the  length  of  the  string.  The  vocal  cords  of  a  woman  are  shorter 
than  those  of  a  man,  hence  the  higher  pitched  voice  of  women.  The 
average  length  of  the  female  cord  is  11*5  millimetres;  this  can  be 
stretched  to  14 ;  the  male  cord  averages  15*5,  and  can  be  stretched 
to  19'5  millimetres. 

2.  In  loudness. — ^This  depends  on  the  amplitude  of  the  vibrations, 
and  is  increased  by  the  force  of  the  expiratory  blast  which  sets  the 
cords  in  motion. 

3.  In  "  tinibre." — ^This  is  the  difference  of  character  which  dis- 
tinguishes one  voice,  or  one  musical  instrument,  from  another.  It 
is  due  to  admixture  of  the  primary  vibrations  with  secondary  vibra- 
tions or  overtones.  If  one  takes  a  tracing  of  a  tuning-fork  on  a 
revolving  cylinder,  it  writes  a  simple  series  of  up  and  down  waves 
corresponding  in  rate  to  the  note  of  the  fork.    Odier  musical  instru- 
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ments  do  aot  lend  themselves  to  this  form  of  graphic  record,  but  their 
vibrations  can  be  rendered  visible  bj  allowing  them  to  act  on  a  small 
sensitive  gas-flame ;  this  bobs  up  and  down,  and  if  the  reflection  of 
this  flame  is  allowed  to  fall  on  a  series  of  mirrors,  the  top  of  the  con- 
tinuous image  formed  is  seen  to  present  waves.  The  mirrors  are 
usually  arranged  on  the  four  lateral  sides  of  a  cube  which  ia  rapidly 
rotated  (fig.  506).  If  one  sings  a  note  on  to  the  membrane  in  the 
side  of  the  gas-chamber  with  which  the  flame  is  in  connection,  the 
waves  seen  are  not  simple  up  and  down  ones,  but  the  primary  lai^ 
waves  are  complicated  by  smaller  ones  on  their  surface,  at  twice, 


ilg'i  tppantoi  tor  ob.klulog  flmma  plcuni  a[  m 


thrice,  etc.,  the  rate  of  the  primary  vibration.  The  richer  a  voice, 
the  richer  the  sound  of  a  musical  instrument,  the  more  numerous 
are  theae  overtones  or  harmonics.  The  range  of  the  voice  is 
seldom,  except  in  celebrated  singers,  more  than  two-and-a-half 
octaves,  and  for  diCTerent  voices  this  is  in  different  parts  of  the 
musical  scale. 

Speech. 
Speech  is  due  to  the  modification  produced  in  the  fundamental 
laryngeal  notes,  by  the  resonating  cavities  above  the  vocal  cords, 
Sy  modifying  the  size  and  shape  of  the  pharynx,  mouth,  and  nose, 
certain  overtones  or  harmonics  are  picked  out  and  exaggerated  :  this 
gives  us  the  vowel  sounds ;  the  consonants  are  produced  by  inter- 
ruptions, more  or  less  complete,  of  the  outflowing  air  in  different 
situations.  When  the  larynx  is  passive,  and  the  resonating  cavities 
alone  come  into  play,  then  we  get  whispering. 
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The  pitch  of  the  Vowels  has  been  estimated  musically ;  u  has  the  lowest  pitch, 
then  o,  a  (as  in  father),  a  (as  in  cane),  t ,  and  «.  We  may  give  a  few  examples  of 
the  shape  of  the  resonating  cavities  in  pronouncing  vowel  sounds,  and  producing 
their  characteristic  timbre :  when  sounding  a  (in  father)  the  mouth  has  the  shape  m 
a  funnel  wide  in  front ;  the  tongue  lies  on  the  floor  of  the  mouth ;  the  lips  are  wide 
open ;  the  soft  palate  is  moderately  and  the  larynx  slightly  raised. 

In  pronouncing  u  (oo),  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  is  shaped  like  a  capactons  flask 
with  a  short  narrow  neck.  The  whole  resonating  cavity  is  then  longest,  the  Ups 
being  protruded  as  fsir  as  possible ;  the  larynx  is  depressed  and  the  root  of  the  tongue 
approaches  the  fiauoes. 

In  pronouncing  o,  the  neck  of  the  flask  is  shorter  and  wider,  the  lips  being 
nearer  the  teeth ;  the  larynx  is  slightly  higher  than  in  sounding  oo. 

In  pronouncing  «,  the  flask  is  a  small  one  with  a  long  narrow  neck.  The 
resonating  chamber  is  then  shortest  as  the  larynx  is  raised  as  much  as  possible,  and 
the  mouth  is  bounded  bv  the  teeth,  the  lips  being  retracted ;  the  approach  of  the 
tongue  near  the  hard  palate  makes  the  long  neck  of  the  flask. 

The  Oonaonants  are  produced  br  a  more  or  less  complete  closure  of  certain 
doors  on  the  course  of  the  outgoing  bmst.  If  the  closure  is  complete,  and  the  blast 
suddenly  opens  the  door,  the  result  is  an  explosive;  if  the  door  is  partly  closed,  and 
the  air  rushes  with  a  hiss  through  it,  the  residt  is  an  aspirate  ;  if  the  door  is  nearly 
closed  and  its  margins  are  thrown  into  vibration,  the  result  is  a  vibralwe ;  if  the 
mouth  is  closed,  and  the  sound  has  to  find  its  way  out  through  the  nose,  the  result 
is  a  resonant. 

These  doors  are  four  in  number ;  Briicke  called  them  the  articulation  positions. 
They  are— 

1.  Between  the  lips. 

2.  Between  the  tongue  and  hard  palate. 
8.  Between  the  tongue  and  soft  palate. 
4.  Between  the  vocal  cords. 

The  following  table  classifies  the  principal  consonants  according  to  this 
plan: — 

"^^Ition^"  BxplOBives.  Aapirmtea.  VibreUvae.  R«on»nts. 

1  *  B.  P.  F,V,W.  ...  M. 

2  T,  D.  S,  Z,  L,  Sch,  Th.  R.  N. 
S                    K,  G.                   J,  Ch.                      Palatal  R.                  Ng. 
4                       ...                         H.                  R  of  lower  Saxon 

The  introduction  of  the  phonograph  has  furnished  us  with  an  instrument  which 
it  is  hoped  in  the  future  will  enable  us  to  state  more  accurately  than  has  hitherto 
been  possible,  the  meaning  of  the  changes  in  nature  and  intensity  of  the  complex 
vibrations  which  constitute  speech.  The  microscopic  study  of  the  tracing  on  the 
recording  phonographic  cylinder,  and  various  methods  of  obtaining  a  high  magnifi- 
cation of  tne  movements  of  the  recording  style  have  been  carried  out  by  M'Kendiick 
and  others.  The  subject  is,  however,  not  yet  suffidentiy  ripe  for  dc^ite  statements 
to  be  made. 

Defects  of  Speech. 

Speech  may  be  absent  in  certain  forms  of  lunacy,  and  temporarily  in  that  defect 
of  wilt  called  hysteria. 

It  may  be  absent  owing  to  congenital  defects.  Children  bom  deaf  are  dumb 
also.  This  is  because  we  think  with  remembered  sounds,  and  in  a  person  bom  deaf 
the  auditory  centres  are  never  set  into  activity.  By  educating  ttie  child  by  the 
visual  inlet,  it  can  be  taught  to  think  with  the  remembered  shapes  of  the  mouth 
and  expressions  of  the  fetce  produced  in  the  act  of  speaking,  and  so  can  itself  speak 
in  time. 

If  a  child  becomes  deaf  before  it  is  six  or  seven  years  old,  there  is  a  liability  it 
will  forget  the  speech  it  has  learnt,  and  so  become  dumb. 

In  congenital  hemiplegia  there  may  be  speechlessness,  especially  if  the  injury  is 
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due  to  meningeal  heemorrhaffe  affiBcUng  the  grey  cortex  of  the  left  hemisphere. 
These  children  generally  talk  late»  the  right  side  of  the  brain  taking  on  the  fbnction 
of  the  left. 

Disorders  of  speech  and  voice  occur  firom  affections  of  the  lairnz,  and  of  the 
nerves  which  supply  tlie  larynx.  Stammering  is  a  want  of  coordination  between 
the  various  musdes  employed  in  the  act  of  speaking. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  the  disorders  of  speech,  however,  are 
those  associated  with  brain  disease  in  adults,  and  to  which  the  general 
term  Jpkatia  is  given.  There  may  be  an  entire  loss  of  the  power  to 
articulate  words,  or  there  may  be  a  mere  blurring  of  the  speech.  In  other  cases 
there  is  a  loss  of  memory  for  words,  the  words  spdken  being  well  pronounced,  but 
are  not  those  which  the  patient  wishes  to  utter.  This  is  often  associated  with 
Agraphia^  a  similar  condition  In  respect  to  writing.  Some  writers  distinguish 
bdween  mcior  aphana^  which  is  associated  with  disorganisation  of  the  motor 
word-centre  (Broca's  convolution),  and  $m9Qry  aphana^  in  which  the  defect  is  in  the 
association  of  ideas  of  things  and  the  ideas  of  their  names.  This  is  due  to  iigury 
of  the  vUwd  ward-eetUr^t  or  the  auditory  word-centr^  (see  p.  741),  or  to  a  severance 
of  the  tracts  which  unite  them  to  one  another  and  to  the  motor  word-centre.  It 
will  readily  be  understood  that  the  actual  symptoms  will  vary  greatly  according  to 
the  position  of  the  lesion.  It  is  generally  aamitted  that  injuries  to  the  sensoiT 
woro-oentres  are  more  potent  in  the  production  of  aphasia  than  iiguries  to  Broca^ 
convolution.  Marie,  as  alreadv  notea  on  pb  784,  has  gone  so  far  as  to  assert  that  a 
lesion  limited  to  Broca's  convolution  will  not  produce  aphasia,  but  this  view  has  not 
yet  been  fully  verified. 

With  regard  to  the  auditory  word-centre,  impressions  for  the  sounds  of  words 
are  revived  in  one  of  three  ways : — 

a.  Spontaneous  or  volitional ;  owing  to  accumulated  traces  which  constitote 
memory,  a  man  when  he  wants  to  express  his  thoughts  in  words  remembers  the 
sounds  it  is  necessary  to  use ;  impulses  pass  to  the  motoivcentre  (Broca*s  convolu- 
tion), thence  to  the  nerve-centres,  nerves,  and  muscles  of  the  larynx,  mouth,  ch<^ 
etc,  and  the  man  speaks. 

6.  In  slight  disease  of  the  auditory  word-centre,  he  is  unable  to  do  this,  but  if 
his  mind  is  set  into  a  certain  groove  he  will  speak ;  thus  if  the  alphabet  or  a  well- 
known  piece  of  poetry  be  started  for  him  he  will  finish  it  bv  himself. 

e.  Mimetic.  In  more  severe  cases,  a  more  powerful  stunuhis  still  is  needed ;  he 
will  repeat  any  words  lifter  another  person,  but  lorvet  them  immediately  afterwards. 

With  regard  to  the  visual  word-centre  as  testea  by  writing,  there  are  also  three 
ways  of  reviving  impressions  for  written  words  or  letters. 


ia)  Spontaneous  or  normal 
») 


(i)  A  train  of  thought  must  first  be  set  going ;  as,  for  instance,  converting 
printed  words  into  written  characters. 


fe)  Mimetic ;  he  can  only  write  from  a  copy. 
Soi 


»me  operations,  such  as  reading  aloud  and  writing  from  dictation,  require  the 
combined  activity  of  several  centres.  This,  however,  we  have  previously  considered 
in  connection  with  the  subject  of  association  in  the  brain  (see  p.  741). 


CHAPTER    LVIII 

THE   EA-E  AND  VISION 

The  eyeball  is  contained  in  the  cavity  of  the  skull  called  the  orbit; 
here  also  are  vessels  and  nerves  for  the  supply  of  the  eyeball, 
muscles  to  move  it,  and  a  quantity  of  adipose  tissua  In  the  front 
of  the  eyeball  are  the  lids  and  lacrimal  apparatus. 

The  eyelids  consist  of  two  movable  folds  of  skin,  each  of  which  is 
kept  in  shape  by  a  thin  plate  of  fibrous  tissue  called  the  tarsus. 
Along  their  free  edges  are  inserted  a  number  of  curved  hairs  (eye- 
lashes),  which,  when  the  lids  are  half  closed,  serve  to  protect  the 
eye  from  dust  and  other  foreign  bodies :  the  tactile  sensibility  of  the 
lids  is  very  delicate.  Imbedded  in  the  tarsus  are  a  number  of  long 
sebaceous  glands  {Meih(m,ian),  the  ducts  of  which  open  near  the  free 
edge  of  the  lid.  In  the  loose  connective  tissue  in  front  of  the 
tarsus,  the  bimdles  of  the  orbicularis  muscle  are  situated 

The  orbital  surface  of  each  lid  is  lined  by  a  delicate,  highly 
sensitive  mucous  membrane  (conjunctiva),  which  is  continuous  with 
the  skin  at  the  free  edge  of  each  lid,  and  after  lining  the  inner 
surface  of  the  eyelid  is  reflected  on  to  the  eyeball,  being  somewhat 
loosely  adherent  to  the  sclerotic  coat  Its  epithelium,  which  is 
columnar,  is  continued  over  the  cornea  as  its  anterior  epithelium, 
where  it  becomes  stratified.  At  the  inner  edge  of  the  eye  the 
conjimctiva  becomes  continuous  with  the  mucous  lining  of  the 
lacrimal  sac  and  duct,  which  again  is  continuous  with  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  nose. 

The  eyelids  are  closed  by  the  contraction  of  a  sphincter  muscle 
(orbiciUaris),  supplied  by  the  facial  nerve ;  the  upper  lid  is  raised  by 
the  levat(yr  palpebrce  superioris,  supplied  by  the  thmi  nerve. 

The  lacrirrud  gland,  composed  of  lobules  made  up  of  acini  resembling 
the  serous  salivary  glands,  is  lodged  in  the  upper  and  outer  angle  of 
the  orbit.  Its  secretion,  which  issues  from  several  ducts  on  the 
inner  surface  of  the  upper  lid,  under  ordinary  circumstances  just 
suffices  to  keep  the  conjunctiva  moist.  It  passes  out  through  two 
small  openings  (puncta  lacrimalia)  near  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye, 
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one  in  each'  lover  lid,  into  the  lacrimal  sac,  and  thence  along  the  nasal 
duct  into  the  inferior  meatus  of  the  nose.  The  exceseive  secretion 
poured  out  under  the  inflaence  of  an  irritating  vapour  or  painful 
emotion  overflows  the  lower  lid  in  the  form  of  tears.  The  secretory 
nerves  are  contained  in  the  lacrimal  and  aubcutaneoue  malar  branches 
of  the  fifth  nerve,  and  in  the  cervical  sjonpathetic. 

Tho  Eyeball. 
The  eyeball  (fig.  507)  consists  of  the  following  structures : — 


AMailor 


ClUu] 

cmv 


FiQ.  MT.-Section  of  Cbe  uiterioi  tonr.BIUu  of  ths  ajslxU. 

The  sclerotic,  or  outermost  coat,  is  made  of  connective  tissue  and 
envelops  about  live-sijcths  of  the  eyeball :  continuous  with  it,  in  front, 
and  occupying  the  remaining  sixth,  is  the  transparent  cornea  (fig.  608). 
Immediately  within  the  sclerotic  is  the  choroid  coat,  and  within  the 
choroid  is  the  retina.  The  interior  of  the  eyeball  is  filled  by 
the  aqaeoas  and  vitreous  hrviaours  and  the  crystalline  lens ;  but,  also, 
there  is  suspended  in  the  interior  a  contractile  and  perforated  cur- 
tain,— the  iris,  which  is  continuous  with  the  choroid ;  it  regulates 
the  admission  of  light;  at  the  junction  of  the  sclerotic  and  cornea  is 
the  ciliary  muncle,  the  function  of  which  is  to  adapt  the  eye  for  seeing 
objects  at  various  distances. 

The  Choroid  Coat  is  the  vascular  coat  of  the  eyeball,  and  its 
connective  tissue  contains  abundance  of  branched  pigment  cells.  It 
is  separated  from  the  retina  by  a  fine  elastic  membrane  imemhrane  q^ 
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The  choroid  coat  ends  in  front  in  what  are  called  the  ciliaiy 
proctmea  (figs-  509,  510).     These  conaiat  of  from  70  to  80  meridion- 
allj  arranged  radiating  plaits,  which  consist  of  blood-TesaelB,  fibrous 
OODneotive  tissue,  and  pigment   corpuscles.     They  are   lined   hy  a 
continuation  of  the  membrane  of  Brucb. 
f  The   ciliary  processes  terminate  at  the 

«  mai^in  of  the  lens.     The  ciliary  mvtde 

(13,  14,  and  15,  fig.  509^,  takes  origin  at 
the  comeo-scleral  junction.     It  is  a  ring 
^  of  muscle,  3  mm.  broad  and  8  mrn.  thick, 

made  up  of  fibres  running  in  three  direc- 
(a)  Meridional  fibres  near  the 
sclerotic  and  passing  to  the  choroid; 
(b)  radial  fibres  inserted  into  the  choroid 
behind  the  ciliary  proceesee ;  and  (c)  cir- 
cular fibres  (muscle  of  Miiller),  more 
internal ;  they  constitute  s  sphincter. 

Tfu  Irii  is  a  continuation  of  the 
choroid  inwards  beyond  the  ciliary  pio- 
cessee.  It  is  a  fibro-muscular  membrane 
perforated  by  a  central  aperture,  the  pupil 
Posteriorly  is  a  layer  of  pigment  cells 
(uvea),  which  is  a  continuation  forwards 
of  the  pigment  layer  of  the  retina.  The 
iris  proper  is  made  of  connective  tissue 
in  front  with  corpuscles  which  may  or 
may  not  be  pigmented,  and  behind  of 
siuular  tissue  supporting  blood-vessels. 
The  pigment  cells  are  usually  well 
developed  here,  as  are  also  many  nerve- 
fibres  radiating  towards  the  pupiL  Sur- 
rounding the  pupil  is  a  layer  of  circular 
unstriped  muscle,  the  gpkineter  pvpiUm. 
In  some  animals  there  are  also  muscle- 
fibros  which  radiate  from  the  sphincter 
in  the  substance  of  the  iris  forming  the 
dilator  jnipilke.  The  iris  is  covered  an- 
teriorly by  a  layer  of  epithelium  con- 
tinued upon  it  from  the  posterior  surface 
of  the  cornea. 

J7u  Lara  is  situated  behind  the  iria,  being  enclosed  in  a  diatiDct 
capsule,  the  posterior  layer  of  which  is  not  so  thick  as  the  anterior. 
It  is  supported  in  place  by  the  suspensory  ligament,  fused  to  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  capsule.  The  suspensory  ligament  is  derived 
from  the  hyaloid  membrane,  which  encloses  the  vitreous  homonr. 


oomsA,  lUlned  ivltb  ^]d  ohlarlda. 
•,  WnUBtd  iDCerlor  eplthelluDi. 
ImmadUtaly  bananUi    tbli  la  tht 

Bownua.  n,  Kuvi*  fbnnlag  ■ 
dtlleota  aolv^ltlisllsl  plenu,  lod 
MBdlDg  np  Qot  twigi  batwMD  tb* 

DawraMC'i  msmbnoe,  couIiUt 
ot  ■  flns  elude  Uysr,  uid  ■  ilng 
IftTsr  or  splthnliil  oalli :  U»  in 
■Uvw  oT  tba  corna*,  /,  Is  assD  i 
bt  abnllaUd,  and  oodUIdi  mil 
Iftyan  of  bnncbad  corputclM,  Ar- 
raiigsd  puialkl  to  tbs  fna  inrtkce, 
•nd  bm  ima  •dnw[ia, 

(Sctaofleld.) 
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The  lens  is  made  up  of  a  series  of  concentric  laminse  (fig.  611), 
which,  when  it  has  been  hardened,  cau  be  peeled  off  like  the  coats  of 


lo.  MN.— tIecUoa  Ihrmuth  tbs  nye  curlsd  tbrcngh  ths  cUUry  pnccuM.  1, 
Dewwut;  t,  •duotlc;  r,  CDrnso-iclerm]  JnoelloD:  4,  cuml  ot  Sctalem 
natiraik  on  Inner  will  ot  cuisl  of  Bcblimm ;  1,  Ug.  pectliuiUm  Iildli,  a  I 
lili  (UTSa);  10,  cUUry  pioccMa;  It,  cUluy  maKls;  n,  choiDld  tUans 
ndblhig  Dbcx  at  oflluy  mucla;  1£,  rlog-maids  ot  MuUer;  10,  drcDli 
clUuT  muck.    (Hchnlbg.) 


an  onion.    The  lamiuee  consist  of  long  ribbon-ahaped  fibres,  which  in 
the  course  of  development  have  or^inated  from  cells.    The  fibres 


1o.  Md.-cmtir  pTOHMM,  u  ten  trom 

bahiud.    1,  PoiUhai  >urlic«  of  tli>  lili, 

■»  ipUt  up  ■flar  budaalog  In 

with  Uus  .pbtaclM  mnwH  of  thg  pnpU ; 

■Icohol.    1,  The  dioHC  ceslnl 

S,  uitBrkir  pirt  of  tlH  ohoiold  cxxt ;  1, 

put  or  Baclasi ;  1,  tli*  aaccM- 

on,  of  th.  "mmrj  pnnw.,  ot  whlolJ 

.i««t«nlllVM..     ). 

(Anold.) 

are  united  tt^ther  by  a  scanty  amount  of  cement  substance.    The 
central  portion  (nucieus)  of  the  lens  is  the  hardest. 

The  epithelium  of  tJie  lens  consists  of  a  layer  of  cubical  cells 
anteriorly,  which  merge  at  the  equator  into  the  lens  fibres.  The 
development  of  the  lens  explains  this  transition.    The  lens  at  first 
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consists  of  a  closed  sac  composed  of  a  single  layer  of  epithelium. 
The  cells  of  the  posterior  part  soon  elongate  forwards  and  obliterate 
the  cavity;  the  anterior  cells  do  not  grow,  but  at  the  edge  they 
become  continuous  with  the  posterior  ceUs,  which  are  gnidually 
developed  into  fibres  (fig.  512).  The  principal  chemical  constituent 
of  the  lens  is  a  protein  of  the  globulin  class  called  crystaUin, 


Fig.  512.— Meridional  MCtkm  thxoagh  the  lens  of  «  rabbit.    1,  Lens  capsule ;  2,  epitheliQni  of  lens; 
8,  transition  of  the  epitneliam  into  the  fibres ;  4,  lens  fibres.    (Bubacnln.) 

Comeoscleral  junction. — ^At  this  junction  the  relation  of  parts 
(fig.  509)  is  so  important  as  to  need  a  short  description.  In  this  neigh- 
bourhood, the  iris  and  ciliary  processes  join  with  the  cornea.  The 
proper  substance  of  the  cornea  and  the  posterior  elastic  lamina 
become  continuous  with  the  iris,  at  ths  angle  of  the  iris,  and  the  iris 
sends  forwards  processes  towards  the  posterior  elastic  lamina,  form- 
ing the  ligamentum  pectincUum  iridis,  and  these  join  with  fibres  of 
the  elastic  lamina.  The  epithelial  covering  of  the  posterior  surface 
of  the  cornea  is,  as  we  have  seen,  continuous  over  the  front  of  the 
iris.  At  the  iridic  angle,  the  compact  inner  substance  of  the  cornea 
is  looser,  and  between  the  bundles  are  lymph  spaces  called  the  spaces 
of  Fontana.    They  are  but  little  developed  in  the  human  cornea. 

The  spaces  between  the  bimdles  of  corneal  tissue  at  the  angle 
of  the  iris  are  continuous  with  the  larger  lymphatic  space 
of  the  anterior  chamber.  Above  the  angle  at  the  comeo-scleral 
junction  is  a  canal;  which  is  called  the  canal  qf  ScJUemnL  It 
is  a  lymphatic  channel 

The  retina  (fig.  513)  apparently  ends  in  front,  near  the  outer 
part  of  the  ciliary  processes,  in  a  finely-notched  edge, — the  ora 
serrata,  but  is  really  represented  by  the  uvea  to  the  very  margin 
of  the  pupil  The  nerve-cells  in  the  retina  remind  us  that  the  optic, 
like  the  olfactory  nerve,  is  not  a  mere  nerve,  but  an  outgrowth  of 
the  brain. 

In  the  centre  of  the  retina  is  a  round  yellowish  elevated  spot, 
about  ^V  of  ^^  ^^^  0-  min.)  in  diameter,  having  a  depression  in 
the  centre,  called  after  its  discoverer  the  maciUa  lutea  or  yellofw 
spot  of  Soemmering.  The  depression  in  its  centre  is  called  \Ai^  fovea 
centralis.  About  ^V  c>f  an  inch  (2'5  mm.)  to  the  inner  side  of  the 
yellow  spot,  is  the  point  {optic  disc  or  white  spot)  at  which  the  optic 
nerve  leaves  the  eyeball    The  optic  nerve-fibres  are  the  axons  of  the 
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nerve-cellB  of  the  retiiia;    the  dendronB  of  these  cells  ultimatoly 
communicate  with  the  visual  nerve-epithelium  (rods  &nd  cones). 

The  optic  nerve  passes  backwards  to 
the  ventral  surface  of  the  brain  enclosed 
in  prolongationa  of  the  membranes,  which 
cover  the  brain.  This  external  sheath  at 
the  exit  of  the  nerve  from  the  ejebaU 
becomes  continuous  with  the  sclerotic, 
which  at  this  part  is  perforated  by  holes 
to  allow  of  the  passage  of  the  optic  nerve- 
fibres,  the  prorated  part  being  the 
lamina  eribrosa.  The  fibres  of  the  nerve 
themselves  are  exceedingly  fine,  and  are 
surrounded  by  the  myelin  sheath,  but  do 
not  possess  the  ordinary  external  nerve 
sheath.  In  the  retina  itself  they  have  no 
myelin  sheaths.  In  the  centre  of  tlie 
nerve  is  a  small  artery,  the  arteria  ceTUralis 
retina.  The  number  of  fibres  in  the  optic 
nerve  is  said  to  be  upwards  of  600,000. 

The  retina  consists  of  certain  ele- 
ments arranged  in  ten  layers  from  within 
outwards  (figs.  513.  514,  515). 

1.  Membrana  limitans  interna. — ^This 
so-called  membrane  in   contact  with  the 

vitreous  humour  is  formed  by  the  junction  '^hi".n™tLi^™^»r?!M.m' 

lateraUy  of  the  bases  of  the  susteniacular  ™M"nJ"'^bU!'-'*f '««  ^lUll 

or  supporting  Jibres  of  Muller,  which  bear  nnv«-™ii»:  4,innir.Viiip»eof  muK- 

the  same  relation  to  the  retina  as  the  "^'■T'^"ui''«,ouMr  i^nipli^  "r 

neuroglia  does  to  the  brain.     The  char-  Sji""'?'  mrai)i»B'ii''nm'uni"" 

acler   of    these   fibres    may   bo   seen   in  wrn. ;  b,  ujm  of  rod.  Md  con™ ; 

%  514    ^                                         ^  ...!.,.,.,«....«,... 

2.  Optic  nerve-Jihrts. — This  layer  is  of  very  varying  thickness  in 
different  parts  of  the  retina :  it  consists  of  non-medullated  fibres 
which  interlace,  and  most  of  which  are  the  axons  of  the  large 
nerve-cells  forming  the  next  layer.  The  fibres  are  supported  by  the 
sustentacular  fibres.  They  are  less  and  less  numerous  anteriorly, 
and  end  at  the  ora  serrata.  They  all  conveige  towards  the  optic 
disc,  where  they  leave  the  retina  as  the  optic  nerve. 

3.  Layer  of  ganglion  cells. — This  consists  of  lai^e  multipolar  nerve- 
cells  with  large  and  round  nuclei,  forming  either  a  single  layer,  or  in 
some  parts  of  the  retina,  especially  near  the  macula  lutea,  where  this 
layer  is  very  thick,  it  consists  of  several  strata  of  nerve-cells.  They 
are  arranged  with  their  single  axis-cylinder  processes  inwards. 
These  pass  into  and  are  continuous  with  the  layer  of  optic  nerve- 
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fibres.     ExtemaUy  the  cells  send  off  aereral  braDched  proceeses 
which  pass  into  the  next  laj'er. 

4  /nfMT  TMltctilar  layer. — ^Thia  presents  a  finely  granulated 
appearance.  It  consists  of  neuroglia  traversed  by  numerous  fibrillar 
processes  of  the  nerve-cells  just  described,  and  the  minute  branch- 
ings of  the  processes  of  the  bipolar  cells  of  the  next  layer. 


Ucalw  Hbn*  of  th<  nllu;  /,  flbn- 

bulul  kbon  Uu  uMnsI  molting  Flo.  US Dbgrun  ihowlni  tba  Dn-roui  •lanwoU 

luembmw:  ■>,  anclaui  of  tb*  flbn  1  otnUti*.  1,  Ntrn-flbnof  gugUon  call;  1,  pm- 

r,  bMa  of  th«  nbn.  «us  of  nngUoo  c«U  golog  oavvudi ;  >,  turn- 

(Fiom  H'Kandrtck,  aftn  SltUir.)  Dbn  pudsg  Cnm  bii«Ur  o*U  In  lopar  DDelcv 

Ujttr;  4,pto«uof  guigUoDGOlltowiidi  falpoUr 

call;   B,  uboriutknu  of  Sbra  Imm  iwU  ud 

oona  witta  Uh  bruubH  <rf  Upolu  ndli. 

(VTom  If 'Kaodrlck,  aftar  BtOhr.) 

5.  Timar  nttelear  laytr. — This  consists  chiefly  of  numerous  small 
round  cells,  each  with  a  very  small  quantity  of  protoplasm  surround- 
ing a  large  ovoid  nucleus ;  they  are  generally  bipolar,  giving  off  one 
process  outwarda  and  snoUieT  inwards.  One  process  passes  inwards 
to  form  a  synapse  with  the  arborisation  of  a  ganglion  cell,  the  other 
outwards  to  similarly  arhoiise  with  the  branchings  of  the  rod  and 
cone  fibres.  Some  cells,  called  gpcngidblasU,  or  amacrine  cells,  how- 
ever, only  send  off  one  process,  whach  passes  inwards  (fig.  514). 
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The  large  oval  nuclei  (fig.  514)  belonging  to  the  Miillerian  fibres 
occur  in  this  layer. 

6.  OiUer  molecular  layer. — This  layer  closely  resembles  the  inner 
molecular  layer,  but  is  much  thinner.  It  contains  the  branchings  of 
the  rod  and  cone  fibres  on  the  one  hand  and  of  the  bipolar  cells  on 
the  other. 

7.  External  rmelear  layer. — This  layer  consists  of  small  cells 
resembling  at  first  sight  those  of  the  internal  nuclear  layer;  they 
are  classed  as  rod  and  cone  granules,  according  as  they  are  connected 
with  the  rods  and  cones  respectively,  and  will  be  described  with 
them.  They  are  lodged  in  the  meshes  of  a  frame-work,  which  is 
formed  by  the  breaking  up  of  the  Miillerian  fibres. 

8.  Membrana  limUans  externa. — ^This  is  a  well-defined  membrane, 
marking  the  internal  limit  of  the  rod  and  cone  layer,  and  made  up 
of  the  junction  of  the  sustentacular  or  Miillerian  fibres  externally. 

9.  Layer  of  rods  and  conee. — This  layer  is  the  nerve-epitheUum 
of  the  retina.  It  consists  of  two  kinds  of  cells,  rods  and  cones, 
which  are  arranged  at  right  angles  to  the  external  limiting  mem- 
brane, and  supported  by  hairlike  processes  (basket)  proceeding  from 
the  latter  for  a  short  distance  (fig.  514). 

Each  rod  (fig.  515)  is  made  up  of  two  parts,  very  different  in 
structure,  called  the  outer  and  inner  limbs.  The  outer  limb  of  the 
rods  is  about  30  /a  long  and  2  /a  broad,  is  transparent,  and  doubly 
refracting.  It  is  said  to  be  made  up  of  fine  superimposed  discs. 
It  stains  brown  with  osmic  acid  but  not  with  hsematoxylin,  and 
resembles  in  some  ways  the  myelin  sheath  of  a  medullated  nerve. 
It  is  the  part  of  the  rod  in  which  the  pigment  called  vieiuil  purple  is 
found.  In  some  animals,  a  few  rods  have  a  greenish  pigment  instead. 
The  inner  limb  is  about  as  long  but  slightly  broader  than  the  outer, 
is  longitudinally  striated  at  its  outer,  and  granular  at  its  inner  part. 
It  stains  with  hsematoxylin,  but  not  with  osmic  acid.  Each  rod  is 
connected  internally  with  a  rod  Jibre,  very  fine,  but  here  and  there 
varicose;  in  the  middle  of  the  fibre  is  a  rod  granule,  really  the 
nucleus  of  the  rod,  striped  broadly  transversely,  and  situated  about 
the  middle  of  the  external  nuclear  layer;  the  internal  end  of  the 
rod  fibre  terminates  in  branchings  in  the  outer  molecular  layer. 

Each  cone  (fig.  615),  like  the  rods,  is  made  up  of  two  limbs, 
outer  and  inner.  The  outer  limb  is  tapering  and  not  cylindrical  like 
the  corresponding  part  of  the  rod,  and  about  one-third  only  of  its 
length.  There  is,  moreover,  no  visual  purple  found  in  the  cones. 
The  inner  limb  of  the  cone  is  broader  in  the  centre.  It  is  proto- 
plasmic, and  imder  the  influence  of  light  has  been  seen  to  execute 
movements.  In  birds,  reptiles  and  amphibia,  there  is  often  a 
coloured  oil  globule  present  here.  Each  cone  is  in  connection  by 
its  internal  end  with  a  cone /lire,  which  has  much  the  same  structure 

3F 
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OB  the  rod  fibre,  but  ia  stouter  and  has  its  nucleus  (amt  gramtU) 
quite  near  to  the  external  Umiting  membraua  Its  inner  end 
terminates  hy  bTanchings  in  the  external  molecolai  layer. 

Id  the  rod  and  cone  layer 
of  birds,  the  cones  usually  pre- 
dominate lai^ely  in  number, 
whereas  in  man  the  rods  are  by 
far  the  more  numerous,  except 
in  the  fovea  centralis,  where  cones 
only  are  present.  The  number 
of  cones  has  been  estimated  at 
3,000,000. 

10.  Pi^vutU-<^  layer  consists 
of  a  single  layer  of  polygonal  cells, 
mostly  six-sided,  which  send  down 
a  beard-like  fringe  to  surround  the 
outer  ends  of  the  rods.     It  ia  this 

Pin.  Sl8,-Thfl  palmior  hiJt  of  th.  ntln.  ot     ^7^  wMch  is  COntlnUOUS  With  the 

iSL''7.V'  .jm?  ~?  ^f^'-  V  '"'.5  ■*'    uvea,  where,  however,  the  cells  be- 

•dga  or  theulcroUc  ci»t;  lA,  Ibachonrid;  r,  '    ,                 '                  , 

thantliu;  la  Cba  Interior  at  ib«  mlddla  tbe  COme    rOUUdod,    &nd    amuicea    tWO 

in»ciil»lQ(««  Kith  Uied«p«»iloii  of  UiB  B)ve»        _    ., j      _  '' 

ontnllilanpnwenUdbjiiltgMovalihuhi;  01   tUreS   deep. 

ST^iliJ?!' ■  or  ™i.?.«'S"tK°,Vt^*?f  inferences  in  Structure  ^difer- 

(he  optic  BBrvB,  from  ih«centnof»iiLoiith»    «if  partt. — Towards  the  Centre  of 

■Ttarlk  cantnlliliHgDiprsuJInglUbnDchH      .,      -^  i        f    ^  n      ii.        i         _ 

Into  the  niiiu,  iMving  the  p>n  oocuiried  b;    the   mocula  lutta  all    the   layers 
the  »«ui»coo,p«tiv,i^(«,.  (After  6»i..)    ^f    ^^^^    ^^-^^    become    greatly 

thinned  out  and  almost  disappear,  except  the  rod  and  cone  layer, 
and  at  the  fovea  centralis  the  rods  disappear,  and  the  cones  are  long 


FiQ.  SIT Plgin»Bt*elU  from  the  retlM. 

I,  Cells  itll]  cohering,  eeen  dd  tbelt  Fia.  SIS.— Dltgnm  of  >  uctlon  through  half  tha 

lurtacs;  a,  nocleue  IndiatlDCCIj  leen.  IOtm  «DtnIii.     1,  aingllonlc  Unr;  4,  Incer 

In  tbe  other  Mil*  the  noclant  la  coo-  nuclear:  •,  ontet  nuclear  layer,  the  cone  Bbrea 

coaled  by  tbe  pigment  granule!,     n,  forming   the   io.cal1ed   iilinul    lUmnu    lajtr; 

TwocellBieen  Id  proaiel  a,  Iha  outer  T,  coitee:   aLl-r.,    membrana  limltani  eitenia: 

or  pooteTlor  part  cauUinliig  tcaroelT  m.l.f,,  mambrana  limltani  Interna.    (Schatar  and 

^anj  pigment,     x  B70.    (Uenle,)  Uoldlng  Blnl.) 

and  narrow.  At  the  mai^  of  the  fovea  the  layers  increase  in 
thickness,  and  in  the  rest  of  the  macula  lutea  -are  thicker  than 
elsewhere.     The  gangKonio  layer  is  especially  thickened,  the  cells 
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being  six  to  eight  deep  (2,  fig.  518).  The  bipolar  inner  granules 
(cone  nuclei)  are  obliquely  disposed  (figs.  518  and  519)  on  the 
oouTse  of  the  cone  fibres,  and  are  situated  at  some  distance  from 
the  membrana  limitane  txtema,  which  is  cupped  towards  the  fovea 
(fig.  618).  The  yeUow  tint  of  the  macula  is  due  to  a  diffuse  colouring 
matter  in  the  interstices  of  the  four  or  five  inner  layers ;  it  is  absent 
at  the  centre  of  the  fovea. 

It  is  important  to  notice  what  is  clearly  brought  out  in  fig.  519, 
that  at  the  fovea  each  cone  is  connected  to  a  separate  chain  of 


Fio-  M0. — Bchemfl  of  tb«  ratliul  al«meaU.  A,  caam  at  tbnfbveA  centnlla;  B.  gTAtinleR  (nactel)  of 
theaacooHi  0,  iriupflabetvHiithftcoiunftadbliiolmrcfllli  Infixtflrru]  molecuUr  Uyor ;  D,  lyuapae 
bttirtsii  the  Upofu'  and  ganglion  ealli  In  ths  Intsnul  molecnlu'  itjw ;  a  ud  b,  rodi  snd  conn  In 
otbtr  nglani  of  th*  mlns ;  c,  UpoUr  call  dutlnsd  tot  tbe  aama ;  d,  tdpolir  cell  deatlnnd  for  the 
rodi;  B,  t,  gui^lanmif;  r  apongloblut ;  ji,  amnnt  flbre  (?  tfophic),  orfgiiuitliiK  tram  tlie  cell  n, 
tn  flmlcQUtB  bodj;  h,  optic  nerve;  i|  termlnKl  srboilietlaDe  of  optic  nervs-flbree  In  geniculate 
boiji  J,abimtaun  theoeUi  of  gealcoUts  bodj  on  tbe  nBftocantml  corlei.    (R.  j  Cejel.) 

neurons,  whereas  in  other  r^ons  the  rods  and  cones  are  connected 
in  groups  to  these  chains ;  tMs  explains  the  greater  sensitiveness  of 
foveal  vision. 

At  the  ora  smraia  the  layers  are  not  perfect,  and  disappear  in 
this  order:  nerve-fibres  and  ganglion  cells,  then  the  rods,  leaving 
only  the  inner  limbs  of  the  cones,  next  these  cease,  then  the  outer 
molecular  layer,  the  inner  and  outer  nuclear  layers  coalescing,  and 
finally  the  inner  molecular  layer  also  is  unrepresented. 

At  the  pars-cUiarit  retina,  the  retina  Gonsists  of  a  layer  of 
columnar  cells,  which  probably  represent  the  Miillerian  fibres.  These 
cells  externally  are  in  contact  with  the  pigment  layer  of  the  retina, 
which  is  continued  over  the  ciliary  processes  and  back  of  the  iris. 
Nervous  structures  are  absent. 

At  the  exit  of  the  optic  nerve  the  only  structures  present  ai-e 
nerve-filres. 

Th«  anttrwr  chamber  is  the  space  behind  the  comea  and  in  front 
of  the  iris.     It  is  filled  with  aqueous  humour  (dilute  lymph). 

The  viireoua  humour,  which  is  a  jelly-like  connective  tissue  (see 
p.  36),  is  situated  behind  the  crystalline  lens.  It  is  enclosed  in  a 
membrane  called  membrana  hyaioidea,  which  in  front  is  continuous 
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with  the  capsule  of  the  lens ;  round  the  edge  of  the  lens  the  canal 
left  is  called  the  Canal  of  Petit  (fig.  507,  p.  811),  the  membrane  itself 
being  the  Zanide  of  Zinn.  The  hyaloid  membrane  separates  the 
vitreous  from  the  retina. 

Blood-wu^U  of  th$  EyebalL— The  eye  is  very  richly  supplied  with  blood- 
vessels. In  addition  to  the  conjunctiTBl  vessels  which  ore  derived  from  the  palpe- 
bral and  lacrimal  arteries,  there  axe  at  least  two  other  distinct  sets  of  vessels 
supplyinsr  the  tunics  of  the  eyeball 

(1)  These  are  the  short  and  long  patUrior  ciliary  arteries  which  pierce  the 
sderoac  in  the  posterior  half  of  the  eyeball,  and  the  anterior  dliaiy  which  enter 
near  the  insertions  of  the  recti.  These  vessels  anastomose  and  form  a  rich  choroidal 
plexus;  they  also  supply  the  iris  and  ciliary  processes, forming  a  highly  vascular 
circle  round  the  outer  margin  of  the  iris  and  acuoining  portion  of  the  sclerotic.  The 
distinctness  of  these  vessels  from  those  of  ue  conjunctiva  is  well  seen  in  the 
difference  between  the  bright  red  of  blood-shot  eyes  fconjunctival  congestion),  and 
the  pink  sone  surrounding  the  cornea  which  indicates  aeep-seated  ciliary  congestion. 

r2)  The  rsHnal  vsueit  (fig.  516)  are  derived  from  the  arteria  cmtraUs  ri^wuF, 
whicn  enters  the  eyeball  along  the  centre  of  the  optic  nerve.  Tbey  ramify  all  over 
the  retina,  in  its  inner  layers.    They  can  be  seen  by  ophthalmoscopic  fxamination. 

^nie  Bye  as  an  Optical  InBtniment. 

In  a  photographic  camera  images  of  external  objects  are  thrown 
upon  a  screen  at  the  back  of  a  box,  the  interior  of  which  is  painted 
black.  In  the  eye,  the  camera  is  represented  by  the  eyeball  with  its 
black  pigment,  the  screen  by  the  layer  of  rods  and  cones  of  the  retina, 
and  the  lens  by  the  refracting  media.  In  the  case  of  the  camera, 
the  screen  is  enabled  to  receive  clear  images  of  objects  at  different 
distances,  by  an  apparatus  for  focussing.  The  corresponding  con- 
trivance in  the  eye  is  called  a^xommocUiticm. 

The  iris,  which  allows  more  or  less  light  to  pass  into  the  eye, 
corresponds  with  the  diaphragms  used  in  the  photographic  apparatus. 

The  refractive  media  are  the  cornea,  aqueous  humour,  crystalline 
lens,  and  vitreous  humour.  The  most  refraction  or  bending  of  the 
rays  of  light  occurs  where  they  pass  from  the  air  into  the  cornea ;  they 
are  again  bent  slightly  in  passing  through  the  lens.  Alterations  in 
the  anterior  curvature  of  the  lens  lead  to  accommodation. 

We  may  first  consider  the  refraction  through  a  transparent 
spherical  surface,  separating  two  media  of  different  density. 

The  rays  of  light  which  fall  upon  the  surface  exactly  perpendicu- 
larly do  not  suffer  refraction,  but  pass  through,  cutting  the  optic 
axis  (0  A,  fig.  520),  a  line  wbich  passes  exactly  through  the  centre 
of  the  surface,  at  a  certain  point,  the  nodai  point  (fig.  520,  N),  or 
centre  of  curvature.  Any  rays  which  do  not  so  strike  the  curved 
surface  are  refracted  towards  the  optic  axis.  Bays  which  impinge 
upon  the  spherical  surface  parallel  to  the  optic  axis,  will  meet  at  a 
point  behind,  upon  the  said  axis  which  is  called  the  chief  posterior 
focus  (fig.  520,  F^);  and  again  there  is  a  point  on  the  optic  axis  in 
front  of  the  surface,  rays  of  light  from  which  so  strike  the  surface 
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that  they  are  refracted  in  a  line  parallel  with  the  axis  d  f"\  this 
point  (fig.  520,  F2)  is  called  the  chuf  aTUerior  focus.  The  optic  axis 
cuts  the  surface  at  what  is  called  the  principal  point. 


— A 


Fia.  620.~I>Iagnm  of  a  simple  optical  lyitem  (after  M.  Foster).  The  carved  snrfkce,  b,  d,  la  supposed 
to  separate  a  less  refhustlve  mediam  towards  the  left  firom  a  mors  refiractive  medium  towards  the 
right. 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  the  eye  is  a  much  more  complicated 
optical  apparatus  than  the  one  described  in  the  figure.  It  is,  how- 
ever, possible  to  reduce  the  refractive  surfaces  and  media  to  a  simpler 
form  when  the  refractive  indices  of  the  different  media  and  the 
curvature  of  each  surface  are  known.    These  data  are  as  follows : — 


Index  of  refractioii  of  cornea  .        .        .        .   =    1*37 

„  „  aqueous  and  Titreous  .    =     1  *84  to  1  *86 

lens 


_  /l-4in 
~  \    in  i 


outer  to  1  *45 
inner  part 


Radius  of  curvature  of  cornea .  .        .  =  7*8  mm. 

tf  tt  anterior  surface  of  lens  =  10 

•t  »•  posterior      .        •        •  =  6 

Distance  from  anterior  surface  of  cornea  to 

anterior  surface  of  lens         .        .        .        .  =  8*6 
Distance  from  nosterior  surface  of  cornea  to 

posterior  surface  of  lens  .        .  =  7*2 

Distance  f^om  posterior  surfoce  of  lens  to 

retina =  15*0 

With  these  data  it  has  been  found  comparatively  easy  to  reduce 
by  calculation  the  different  surfaces  of  different  curvature  into  one 
mean  curved  surface  of  known  curvature,  and  the  differently  refracting 
media  into  one  mean  medium  the  refractive  power  of  which  is  known. 

The  simplest  so-called  schematic  eye  formed  upon  this  principle, 
suggested  by  Listing  as  the  reduced  eye,  has  the  following  dimen- 
sions:— 

From  anterior  surface  of  cornea  to  the  principal  point  =  2*8448  mm. 

From  the  nodal  point  to  the  posterior  surface  of  lens     =  *4764    „ 

Posterior  chief  focus  lies  behind  cornea                       .  =  22*8287    „ 

Anterior  chief  focus  in  front  of  cornea                         .   =  12*8826    », 

Radius  of  curyature  of  ideal  surface     .        .        .        .   =  5*1248    »» 

The  term  index  of  refraction  means  the  ratio  of  the  sine  of  the 
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angle  of  incidence  to  that  of  the  angle  of  refraction ;  this  is  explained 
in  the  small  text  beneath  fig.  521. 

In  this  reduced  or  simplified  eye,  the  principal  posterior  focus, 
about  23  mm.  behind  the  spherical  surface,  would  correspond  to  the 


Pio.  681.— If  P  F  is  a  line  which  aepantea  two  media,  the  lower  ooe  being  the  deoMr,  and  A  O  is  a  ray 
of  light  fUling  on  it,  it  is  bent  at  O  towards  the  normal  or  perpendicular  line  N  N'.  A  O  is  called 
the  incident  ray,  and  O  B  the  reftracted  ray ;  A  O  N  is  called  the  angle  of  inddenoe  (O,  N'  O  B  the 
angle  of  refraction  (r).    If  any  distance  O  X  la  measured  off  along  O  A,  and  an  equal  distance  O  X. 

along  O  B,  and  perpendiculars  drawn  io  N  N';  then  j^Ty^-  index  of  refiraction. 

position  of  the  retina  behind  the  anterior  surface  of  the  cornea.    The 

refracting  surface  would  be  situated  about  midway  between  the 

posterior  surface  of  the  cornea  and  the  anterior  surface  of  the  lens. 

The  optical  axis  of  the  eye  is  a  line  drawn  through  the  centres  of 

curvature  of  the  cornea  and  lens, 
prolonged  backwards  to  touch  the 
retina  between  the  porus  opticus 
and  fovea  centralis,  and  this  differs 
from  the  visual  axis  which  passes 
through  the  nodal  point  of  the 
reduced  eye  to  the  fovea  centralis ; 
this  forms  an  angle  of  5""  with 
the  optical  axis.  But  for  practical 
purposes  the  optical  axis  and  the  visual  axis  may  be  considered  to 
be  identical 

The  visual  or  cpticai  angle  (fig.  522)  is  included  between  the  lines 


Fio.  522.— Diagram  of  the  optical  angle. 
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drawn  from  the  borders  of  any  object  to  the  nodal  point;  if  the 
lines  are  prolonged  backwards  they  include  an  equal  angla  It  has 
been  shown  by  Helmholtz  that  the  smallest  angular  distance  between 
two  points  which  can  be  appreciated  as  two  distinct  points  =  50 
seconds,  the  size  of  the  retmal  image  being  3*65  fx ;  this  is  a  little 
more  than  the  diameter  of  a  cone  at  the  fovea  centralis  which  =  3  /x, 
the  distance  between  the  centres  of  two  adjacent  cones  being  =  4  /x. 
If  the  two  points  are  so  close  together  that  they  subtend  a  visual 
angle  less  than  50  seconds,  both  images  will  faU  upon  one  cone,  and 
the  two  points  will  therefore  appear  as  one. 

Any  object,  for  example,  the  arrow  A  B  (fig.  523),  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  series  of  points  from  each  of  which  a  pencil  of  light 
diverges  to  the  eye.  Take,  for  instance,  the  rays  diverging  from  the 
tip  of  the  arrow  A ;  C  C  represents  the  curvature  of  the  schematic 
or  reduced  eye ;  the  ray  which  passes  through  the  centre  of  the  circle 


-s^*' 


Fio.  628.— IMAgrmm  of  the  ooane  of  the  rayi  of  light,  to  ehow  how  an  Image  ie  formed  upon  the  retina. 
The  farface  C  0  shoold  be  aupposed  to  repreeent  the  Ideal  curvature. 

of  which  C  C  is  part  is  not  refracted ;  this  point  is  represented  as 
an  asterisk  in  fig.  523 ;  it  is  nestr  the  posterior  surface  of  the  crystal- 
line lens ;  the  ray  A  C,  which  is  parallel  to  the  optic  axis  0  O",  is 
refracted  through  the  principal  posterior  focus  P,  and  cuts  the  first 
ray  at  the  point  A'  on  the  retina.  All  the  other  rays  from  A  meet 
at  the  same  point  Similarly  the  other  end  of  the  arrow  B  is  focussed 
at  B^  and  rays  from  all  other  points  have  corresponding  focusses. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  an  inverted  image  of  external  objects  is 
formed  on  the  retina.  The  retina  is  a  curved  screen,  but  the  images 
fall  only  on  a  small  area  of  the  retina  under  normal  circumstances ; 
hence,  for  practical  purposes,  this  small  area  may  be  regarded  as  flat. 

The  question  then  arises,  Why  is  it  that  objects  do  not  appear  to 
us  to  be  upside  down  ?  This  cannot  be  satisfactorily  answered  without 
entering  into  matters  which  require  a  previous  psychological  train- 
ing. Suffice  it  to  say  here  that  the  localisation  of  objects  in  space 
depends  not  only  on  the  retina,  but  also  on  tactile  -and  general 
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expsrience;  that  the  mind  localises  objects  with  refereDce  to  its 
own  body,  and  that  from  the  first  it  knows  nothing  of  the  inversion 
of  the  retinal  image,  as  its  powers  of  localisation  only  appear  with 
developing  general  experience. 

ACOOKHODAnOM 
The  power  of  accommodation  is  primarily  due  to  an  ability  to 
vary  the  shape  of  the  lens ;  its  front  surface  becomes  more  or  less 
^convex,  according  as  the  distance  of  the  object, looked  at  is  near  or 
far.     The  nearer  the  object,  the  more  convex,  np  to  a  certain  limit, 
the  front  surface  of  the  lens  becomes,  and 
vice  vend;  the  back  surface  takes  no  share 
in  the  production  of  the  efTect  required. 
The  posterior  surface,  which  daring  rest  is 
more  convex  than  the  anterior,  is  thus  ren- 
dered the  less  convex  of  the  two  during 
accommodation.     The  following  simple  ex- 
periment illustrates  this  point:  If  a  lighted 
candle  be  held  a  little  to  one  side  of  a 
F.o.flM.-Di«i»aiiiiowfngtiit»»    person's  eye  an  observer  looking  at  the  eye 
Srt'iSSiM  tiSS^of  ^-i^^-    ^'^^  "^^  other  side  sees  three  images  of  ths 
^^l^ie  witsrior  lurCKs  of    flame  (fig.  524).    The  first  and  brightest  is 
MIMHT  ""  '^'^°''""'    (1)  a  small  erect  image  formed  by  the  an- 
terior convex  surface  of  the  cornea;   the 
second  (2)  is  also  erect,  but  lai^r  and  less  distinct  than  the  pre- 
ceding,  and  is  formed  at  the  anterior  convex  surface  of  the  lena ; 
the  tMi-d  (3)  is  smaller,  inverted,  and  indistinct;  it  is  formed  at 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  lens,  which  is  concave  forwards,  and 
therefore,  like  all  concave  mirrors,  gives  an  inverted  inu^     If 
now  the  eye  under  observation  is  made  to  look  at  a  near  object,  the 
second  im(^  becomes  smaller,  clearer,  and  approaches  the  first.    If 
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the  eye  is  now  adjusted  for  a  far  point,  the  second  inu^e  enlarges 
again,  becomes  less  distinct,  ajid  recedes  from  the  first    In  both 
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oases  the  first  and  third  images  remain  onaltered  in  size,  distinct- 
ness, and  position.  This  proves  that  during  accommodation  for  near 
objects  the  curvature  of  the  cornea,  and  of  tiie  posterior  sui/ace  of  the 
lens,  remain  unaltered,  while  the  a7U«rior  surface  of  the  lens  becomes 
more  convex  and  approaches  the  cornea. 

The  experiment  is  more  striking  when  two  bright  imf^es  (repre> 
sented  by  arrows  in  fig.  525)  are  used ;  the  two  images  from  the  front 
surface  of  the  lens  during  accommodation  not  onljr  approach  those 
from  the  cornea,  but  also  approach  one  another,  and  become 
somewhat  smaller. '    (Sanam's  Images.)     Helmholtz's   Phakosoope 


Fn.  BM.— TbikOMOpg  at  Ralmbolti.  AiBB'  ua  two  priimi,  by  vbloh  ths  light  ot  ■  candla  Ig  eon- 
CBQtimtAd  Ob  tha  ejn  of  Um  panon  flinrliD«it«d  witbi  which  li  lookitiK  bhnogh  «  hole  Id  Vi*  third 
UBlaof  thfi  boxoppoilta  to  the  wthdo#  G.  A  ht  the  upArtun  for  t£fl  tys  of  the  obvrvn.  Tia 
obMTm  DOtloH  thn>  doobls  Imigu,  npnuntsd  by  urowi.  hi  flg.  iH,  rellKbed  from  tlie  tyt 
nndtt  flxuDlnaUoci  what  Uu  oja  !■  Uxod  upon  4  dtotant  ottject ;  tha  positloa  of  th«  Imuva  iLAviag 
bam  uotlcad,  Uw  <f  •  ia  mmda  to  focui  *  D«t  otdeot,  nsh  u  ■  nad  poihed  op  at  C ;  u«  Imagia 
fram  th«  ulsilaT  milacg  ot  the  Ini  wUl  be  otoervad  to  mora  u  deacHbtd  In  tha  teM. 

(fig.   52S)  is  a    box   with   arrangements    for    demonstrating    this 
experiment. 

Mechanism  of  Accommodation, — The  lens  having  no  inherent 
power  of  contraction,  its  changes  of  outline  must  be  produced  hj 
some  power  from  without;  thia  power  is  supplied  by  the  ciUary 
muaole.  Its  action  is  to  draw  forwards  the  choroid,  and  by  so 
doing  to  slacken  the  tension  of  the  suspensory  ligament  of  the 
lens  which  arises  from  it.  The  anterior  surface  of  the  lens  is 
kept  flattened  by  the  action  of  this  ligament.  The  ciH&ry  muscle 
during  accommodation,  by  diminishing  the  tension  of  this  ligament, 
diminishes  to  a  proportional  d^ee  the  flattening  of  which  it  ia  the 
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caiua  On  diminutioii  or  cessation  of  the  action  of  the  ciliarjr 
mtiBcle,  the  lens  retnrnB  to  its  former  shape,  by  virtue  of  its  elae- 
tioity  (lig.  527).    From  this  it  will  appear  that  the  eye  is  usually 


focussed  for  distant  objects.  In  viewing  near  objects  the  ciliary 
muBcle  contracts ;  the  ciliary  muscle  relates  on  withdrawal  of  the 
attention  from  near  to  distant  objects. 


of  a  convex  reflectliift  surface  is  given  hj  the  formula  r—  —  :  a  is  the  distance  of 
the  object  Avm  the  surface,  h  the  dianieter  of  the  imaKe,  and  e  that  of  the  object. 
a  and  e  axe  easily  measured  ;  li  is  measured  by  Helnuiolti's  oplUhalmom*t«r,  the 
principle  of  which  is  as  follows :— If  a  line  is  looked  at  through  a  plate  of  glass 
placed  obliquely  between  it  and  the  eye,  the  line  is  shifted  sideways  to  either  Tight 
oi  letl;  if  the  glass  plate  is  then  placed  obliquely  at  right  anglM  to  its  previous 
position,  the  line  is  shifted  in  the  opposite  directiou.  Id  the  opbthalmometer  there 
ale  two  glass  plates  intersecting  each  other  at  an  angle ;  the  image  of  a  bright 
hoiizont^  line  upon  the  lens  or  cornea  is  looked  at  through  the  juoction  between 
the  two  plates ;  one  plate  shifts  the  image  to  the  right,  the  other  to  the  left ;  the 
angle  bc^een  the  two  platea  is  altered  until  the  line  appears  as  two  distinct  lines 
just  touching  each  other.  He  amount  of  shiftingof  each,  whidi  must  therefore  be 
niUf  the  length  of  the  Imwe  of  the  Une.  can  be  easily  calculated  if  the  thickness  of 
the  glass  pbtes,  their  refracttve  index,  and  the  angle  between  them  are  known. 
Double  this  result  gives  the  sise  of  the  image  on  the  surface  under  investigation, 

Jiange  of  Distinct  Visioa.  Near-point. — In  every  eye  there  is  a 
limit  to  the  power  of  accommodation.  If  a  book  be  brought  nearer 
and  nearer  to  the  eye,  the  type  at  last  becomes  indistinct,  and  cannot 
be  brought  into  focus  by  any  effort  of  accommodation,  however 
strong.  This,  which  is  termed  the  near-point,  can  he  determined  by 
the  following  experiment  (ScJmntr).  Two  small  holes  are  pricked  in 
a  card  with  a  pin  not  more  than  a  twelfth  of  an  inch  (2  mm.)  apart ; 
at  any  rate  their  distance  from  each  other  must  not  exceed  the 
diameter  of  the  pupil    The  card  is  held  close  in  front  of  the  eye. 
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and  a  small  needle  viewed  through  the  pin-holea  At  a  moderate 
distance  it  can  be  clearly  focussed,  but  when  brought  nearer,  beyond 
a  certain  point,  the  image  appears  double,  or  at  any  rate  blurred. 
This  point  where  the  needle  ceases  to  appear  single  is  the  near-point. 
Its  d^tance  from  the  eye  can  of  course  be  readily  measured.  It  is 
usually  about  5  or  6  inches  (13  cm.).  In  the  accompanylig  figure 
(fig.  528)  the  lens  b  represents  the  refractive  apparatus  of  me  eye; 
e  and/  the  two  pin-boles  in  the  card,  nn  the  retina ;  a  represents  the 
position  of  the  needle.  When  the  needle  is  at  a  moderate  distance, 
the  two  pencils  of  light  coming  through  e  and  /  are  focussed  at  a 
single  point  on  the  retina  nn.  If  the  needle  is  brought  nearer  than 
the  near-point,  the  strongest  effort  of  accommodation  is  not  sufiicient 
to  focus  the  two  pencils,  they  meet  at  a  point  behind  the  retioa.  The 
effect  is  the  same  as  if  the  retina  were  shiftea  forward  to  mfTt.  Two 
images  h,  g  are  formed,  one  from  each  bole.     It  is  interesting  to  note 
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that  when  two  images  are  produced,  the  lower  one  g  really  appears 
in  the  position  Q,  while  the  upper  one  appears  in  the  position  p.  This 
may  be  readily  verified  by  covering  the  holes  in  succession. 

During  accommodation  two  other  changes  take  place  in  the  eyes : 
(1)  The  eyea  convtrgt  owing  to  the  action  of  the  internal  rectus  muscle 
of  each  eyeball     (2)  The  pv^yils  contract. 

The  contraction  of  all  of  the  muscles  which  have  to  do  with 
accommodation,  viz.,  of  the  ciliary  muscle,  of  the  internal  recti 
muscles,  and  of  the  sphincter  pupillie,  is  under  the  control  of  the 
third  nerve.  It  should  further  be  noted  that  although  the  act  is  a 
voluntary  one,  the  fibres  of  the  ciliary  muscle  and  of  the  sphincter 
pupillse  are  of  the  plain  variety. 

The  account  of  KOCommodatioD  aa  gJTcn  in  the  preceding  pages  i«  true  for  man 
and  otbcl  mammals,  birds,  and  certain  reptiles. 

Beer  haa,  bowerer,  shown  that  in  manr  animalt  lower  In  the  scale,  the 
roecbuiiaia  of  accommodation  varies  a  good  deal,  and  !■  often  Teiy  different  from 
that  just  described,  coniisting,  in  fact,  in  a  power  of  allehng  the  distAnce  between 
the  lens  and  tbe  retina. 

In  bony  fishes,  the  eye  at  rest  is  accommodated  for  near  objects ;  in  focussloK 
foi  distant  objects  the  lens  it  drawn  nearer  to  the  retina  by  a  special  mnsde  caUed 
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Uie  rstraetor  UtUis.  In  oephalopods  the  same  oocurs,  but  the  retractor  kntis  is 
absent ;  here  the  approach  of  the  lens  to  the  retina  is  brought  about  by  an  alteration 
of  intea-ocular  tension.  In  Amphibia  and  most  snakes,  the  eye  at  r^  is  focussed 
for  distant  objects;  in  accommodating  for  near  objects  the  lens,  by  alteration  of 
intnipociilar  tension,  is  brought  forward,  that  is,  the  distance  between  it  and  the 
retina  is  increased.  There  appear  to  be  not  a  few  animals  in  all  classes  which  do  not 
possess  the  power  of  accommodation  at  alL  Indeed,  Barrett  states  this  is  so  for 
most  mammals. 

Defects  in  the  Optical  Apfaeatus 

Under  this  head  we  may  consider  the  defects  known  as  (1) 
Myopia,  (2)  Hypermetropia,  (3)  Astigmatism,  (4)  Spherical  Aber- 
ration, (5)  Chromatic  Aberration,  and  (6)  Presbyopia. 

The  normsd  (emmetropic)  eye  is  so  a<(justed  that  at  rest  parallel 
rays  are  brought  exactly  to  a  focus  on  the  retina  (1,  fig.  629). 
Hence  all  objects  except  near  ones  (practically  all  objects  more  than 
twenty  feet  off)  are  seen  without  any  effort  of  accommodation ;  in 
other  words,  the  far-point  of  the  normal  eye  is  at  an  infinite  distanca 
In  viewing  near  objects  we  are  conscious  of  the  effort  (the  contraction 
of  the  cilLury  muscle)  by  which  the  anterior  surface  of  the  lens  is 
rendered  more  convex,  and  rays  which  would  otherwise  be  focussed 
behind  the  retina  are  conveiged  upon  the  retina  (see  dotted  lines, 
2,  fig.  529). 

1.  Myopia  (short-sight),  (4,  fig.  529). — ^This  defect  is  due  to  an 
abnormsd  elongation  of  the  eyeball  The  retina  is  too  far  from  the 
lens,  and  consequently  paraUel  rays  are  focussed  in  front  of  the 
retina,  and,  crossing,  form  little  circles  on  the  retina ;  thus  the  images 
of  distant  objects  are  blurred  and  indistinct  The  eye  is,  as  it  were, 
permanently  adjusted  for  a  near-point.  Bays  from  a  point  near  the 
eye  are  exactly  focussed  on  the  retina.  But  those  which  issue  from 
any  object  beyond  a  certain  distance  (far-point)  cannot  be  distinctly 
focussed.  This  defect  is  corrected  by  concave  glasses  which  cause  the 
rays  entering  the. eye  to  diverge :  hence  they  do  not  come  to  a  focus 
so  soon.  Such  glasses,  of  course,  are  only  needed  to  give  a  clear 
vision  of  distant  objects.  For  near  objects,  except  in  extreme  cases, 
they  are  not  required. 

2.  Bypermetrqpia  (3,  fig.  529). — This  is  the  reverse  defect.  The 
eyeball  is  too  short.  Parallel  rays  are  focussed  behind  the  retina : 
an  effort  of  accommodation  is  required  to  focus  even  parallel  rays  on 
the  retina ;  and  when  they  are  divergent,  as  in  viewing  a  near  object, 
the  accommodation  is  insufficient  to  focus  them.  Thus,  in  well- 
marked  cases,  distant  objects  require  an  effort  of  accommodation,  and 
near  ones  a  very  powerful  effort,  and  the  ciliary  muscle  is,  therefore, 
constantly  acting.  This  defect  is  obviated  by  the  use  of  convex 
glasses,  which  render  the  pencils  of  light  more  convergent.  Such 
glasses  are,  of  course,  especially  needed  for  near  objects,  as  in  reading, 
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etc.    Tbej  rest  the  eje  hj  relieving  the  cili&ry  muscle  from  ezcesuve 
work. 


Piu.  tite.—DUgnni  ihowing— 1,  normil  (cumiilnipic}  eva  bilngliig  puatltl  njt  snctl;  to  ■  lOcui  od 
thfl  ntin&:  3»  Lkomul  By«  wlftptod  to  &  Dear^pMnt ;  wlthoiit  kcoomtDOdfttioa  tbt  tmyi  would  b* 
HKOHad  bahtDd  tfai  nHii4,  bat  by  lncr>«(Lng  tb*  cnrritura  of  tb«  uMilar  luiftii*  of  the  Imi 
((bowD  by  ■  dotUd  liM}  Um  njt  m  ^xaaei  on  tha  ntlna  (u  indtcmMd  bjr  tha  mSBttng  of  tha  two 
dotted  Uds);  t,  hntfuutropie  tj*i  io  IhlflUH  the  mTli  of  ub  e^a  li  Bhoztar  thaD  Donnal;  p«nl]«l 
nji  m  nil  iiiiiiil  liiililiiil  (lianttnft:  4,  myopic nt ;  lu  Uili  cua  th*  udi  of  tha  ^a  ii  ibnoniBlly 
long ;  pinlW  nr>  "i*  rociuMd  In  tcont  of  vu  ntlni.  Tha  Bgun  InoomoUT  wpraaanta  tba 
ntaieaaa  u  oocantog  onl  j  In  tha  BryaUlUna  leu ;  tha  pilnclpd^  lefrnctlon  nuly  acEnn  M  tSm 
utariOT  nirtM*  of  tha  oonis. 

3.  Aitiffmatism. — This  defect,  which  was  first  disooTered  b^ 
Airj,  is  due  to  a  greater  curvature  of  the  eye  in  one  meridian  than 
in  others.  The  eye  may  be  even  myopic  in  one  plane,  and  hyper- 
metropic in  others.  Thus  vertical  and  horizontal  lines  crossing  each 
other  cannot  both  be  focuaaed  at  once;  one  set  stand  out  clearly, 
and  the  others  are  blurred  and  indistinct.  This  defect,  which  is 
present  in  a  slight  d^ree  in  all  eyes,  is  generally  seated  in 
the    cornea,  but   occasionally    in  the  lens    as  well;    it  may  be 
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corrected  by  the  use  of  cylindrical  glasses  ({.«.»  curved  only  in 
one  direction). 

4  Spherical  Aberration, — ^The  rays  of  a  cone  of  light  from  an 
object  situated  at  the  side  of  the  field  of  vision  do  not  meet  all  in 
the  same  point,  owing  to  their  unequal  refraction ;  for  the  refraction 
of  the  rays  which  pass  through  the  circumference  of  a  lens  is 
greater  than  that  of  those  traversing  its  central  portion.  This 
defect  is  known  as  sphericcU  aberration,  and  in  the  camera,  telescope, 
microscope,  and  other  optical  instruments,  it  is  remedied  by  the 
interposition  of  a  screen  with  a  circular  aperture  in  the  path  of  the 
rays  of  light,  cutting  off  all  the  marginal  rays,  and  only  allowing  the 
passage  of  those  near  the  centra  Such  correction  is  effected  in  the 
eye  by  the  iris,  which  prevents  the  rays  from  passing  through  any 
part  of  the  refractive  apparatus  but  its  centre.  The  image  of  an 
object  will  be  most  defined  and  distinct  when  the  pupil  is  narrow, 
the  object  at  the  proper  distance  for  vision,  and  the  light  abundant ; 
so  that,  while  a  sufficient  number  of  rays  are  admitted,  the  narrow- 
ness of  the  pupil  may  prevent  the  production  of  indistinctness  of 
the  image  by  epherical  aberration 

Distmctness  of  vision  is  further  secured  by  the  pigment  of  the 
outer  surface  of  the  retina,  the  posterior  surface  of  tiie  iris  and  the 
ciliary  processes,  which  absorbs  most  of  the  light  which  is  reflected 
within  tiie  eye,  and  prevents  its  being  thrown  again  upon  the  retina 
so  as  to  interfere  with  the  images  there  formed. 

6.  Chromaiic  Aberration, — In  the  passage  of  light  through  an 
ordinary  convex  lens,  decomposition  of  each  ray  into  its  elementary 
colours  commonly  ensues,  and  a  coloured  margin  appears  around 
the  image,  owing  to  the  unequal  refraction  which  the  elementary 
colours  undergo.  In  optical  instruments  this,  which  is  termed 
chromaiic  aberration,  is  corrected  by  the  use  of  two  or  more  lenses, 
differing  in  shape  and  density,  the  second  of  which  continues  or 
incre€ises  the  refraction  of  the  rays  produced  by  the  first,  but  by 
recombining  the  individual  parts  of  each  ray  into  its  original  white 
light,  corrects  any  chromatic  aberration  which  may  have  resulted 
from  the  first  It  is  probable  that  the  unequal  refractive  power  of 
the  transparent  media  in  front  of  the  retina  may  be  the  means  by 
which  the  eye  is  enabled  to  guard  against  the  effect  of  chromatic 
aberration.  The  human  eye  is  achromatic,  however,  only  so  long  as 
the  image  is  received  at  its  focal  distance  upon  the  retina,  or  so 
long  as  the  eye  is  properly  accommodated.  If  these  conditions 
are  interfered  with,  a  more  or  less  distinct  appearance  of  colours  is 
produced. 

From  the  insufficient  adjustment  of  the  image  of  a  small  white 
object,  it  appears  surrounded  by  a  sort  of  halo  or  fringe.  This 
phenomenon  is  termed  Irradiation,    It  is  partly  for  this  reason  that 
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a  white  square  on  a  black  ground  appears  larger  than  a  black  square 
of  the  same  size  on  a  white  ground.  The  phenomenon  is  naturally 
more  marked  when  the  white  object  is  a  little  out  of  focus. 

6.  Defective  Accommodation — Presbyopia. — This  condition  is  due  to 
the  gradual  loss  of  the  power  of  accommodation  which  is  an  early 
sign  of  advancing  years.  In  consequence,  the  person  is  obliged  in 
reading  to  hold  the  book  further  and  further  away  in  order  to  focus 
the  letters,  till  at  last  the  letters  are  held  too  far  for  distinct  vision. 
The  defect  is  remedied  by  weak  convex  glasses.  It  is  due  chiefly  to 
the  gradiml  increase  in  density  of  the  lens,  which  is  unable  to  swell 
out  and  become  convex  when  near  objects  are  looked  at,  and  also  to 
a  weakening  of  the  ciliary  muscle,  and  a  general  loss  of  elasticity  in 
the  parts  concerned  in  the  mechanism. 

The  Skiascope  or  Retinosoope. 

The  refractive  power  of  a  lens  is  expressed  in  terms  of  its 
principal  focal  distance;  if  this  is  1  metre,  it  is  said  to  have  the 
refractive  power  of  1  diopter  (1  D.) ;  a  lens  2  D.  has  a  focal  length  of 
^  a  metre,  and  a  lens  \  l3.  has  a  focal  length  of  2  metres,  and  so  on. 
The  lenses  necessary  for  correcting  errors  of  refraction  in  an  eye  are 
best  determined  by  a  simple  instrument  called  a  retinoscope ;  this  is  a 
small  circular  plane  mirror,  perforated  by  a  hole  in  the  centre 
through  which  the  observer  looks.  If  one  reflects  a  spot  of  light 
from  this  on  to  a  flat  surface,  any  movement  of  the  mirror  produces 
a  movement  of  the  spot  of  light  in  the  same  direction ;  if  the  surface 
selected,  however,  is  the  eye  of  another  person,  the  direction  of 
movement  of  the  illuminated  spot  on  the  retina  may  or  may  not  be 
the  same  as  that  in  which  the  mirror  is  moved,  according  as  whether 
the  observed  eye  is  normal,  hypermetropic,  or  myopic.  If  the 
observed  eye  is  just  a  metre  away  from  the  observer,  and  is 
emmetropic,  then  as  the  mirror  is  tilted  from  side  to  side  the  spot 
moves  in  the  same  direction.  If  a  convex  lens  is  placed  in  a 
spectacle  frame  in  front  of  the  observed  eye,  the  parallel  rays  which 
emerge  from  the  retina  are  brought  to  a  focus  and  cross  before 
reaclung  the  eye  of  the  observer.  Then  the  spot  will  move  in  the 
opposite  direction  to  the  mirror.  A  lens  of  less  than  1  D.  will  not, 
however,  accomplish  this  reversal ;  a  lens  of  more  than  1  D.  wilL 
So  that  a  lens  of  1  D.  marks  the  exact  point  of  reversal.  If  the 
observed  eye  is  hypermetropic,  the  movement  of  the  spot  of  light  is 
also  with  the  mirror,  but  stronger  lenses  than  1  D.  must  be  intro- 
duced to  get  the  point  of  reversal.  If  the  lens  in  any  particular 
case  necessary  for  this  purpose  is  5  D.,  then  spectacles  of  4  D.  must 
be  ordered  for  the  patient ;  for  one  always  has  to  subtract  1  D.,  since 
that  is  required  to  get  reversal  with  the  normal  eye. 
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When  the  spot  of  light  moves  against  the  mirror^s  movements 
from  the  first,  then  the  observed  eye  is  myopic,  and  the  myopia  is 
greater  than  1  D.  The  "  point  of  reversal "  is  determined  by  intro- 
duoing  concave  lenses  of  increasing  strength  into  the  spectacle  frame, 
until  the  spot  moves  in  the  same  direction  as  the  mirror,  and  the 
spectacles  ordered  must  have  the  value  of  the  lens  which  accomplishes 
the  reversal  plus  1  D.  to  allow  as  before  for  the  normal  eya 

Many  people  have  differences  in  the  refractive  error  of  their  two 
eyes ;  so  each  should  be  tested  separately.  If  the  observed  eye  is 
astigmatic,  the  observations  are  more  complicated,  and  must  be  made 
in  the  different  meridians  of  the  eye,  and  the  point  of  reversal 
determined  in  each  meridian  by  means  of  suitable  cylindrical  lenses. 

FUNCTIONB  OF  THE  IbIS 

The  iris  has  the  following  two  uses : — 

1.  To  act  as  a  diaphragm  in  order  to  lessen  spherical  aberration 
in  the  manner  just  described  This  is  specially  necessary  when  one 
wishes  to  obtain  a  clearly  defined  image  of  an  object;  the  pupil 
therefore  contracts  when  accommodation  for  a  near  object  takes 
place. 

2.  To  regulate  the  amount  of  light  entering  the  eya  In  a  bright 
light  the  pupil  contracts ;  in  a  dim  light  it  enlarges.  This  may  be 
perfectly  well  seen  in  one's  own  iris  by  looking  at  it  in  a  mirror 
while  one  sdtemately  turns  a  gas-light  up  and  down. 

The  muscular  fibres  (unstripKsd  in  mammals,  striped  in  birds)  of 
the  iris  are  arranged  circularly  around  the  margin  of  the  pupil,  and 
radiatingly  from  its  margin.  The  radiating  fibres  are  best  seen  in 
the  eyes  of  birds  and  otters;  some  look  upon  them  as  elastic  in 
nature,  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  they  are  contractile.  Those 
who  believe  they  are  not  contractile  explain  dilatation  of  the  pupil 
as  due  to  inhibition  of  the  circular  fibres.  But  if  the  iris  is  stimu- 
lated near  its  outer  margin  at  three  different  points  simultaneously 
the  pupil  assumes  a  triangular  shape,  the  angles  of  the  triangle 
corresponding  to  the  points  stimulated ;  this  must  be  due  to  con- 
traction of  three  strands  of  the  radiating  muscle ;  inhibition  of  the 
circular  fibres  would  occur  equally  all  round. 

The  iris  is  supplied  by  three  sets  of  nerve-fibres  contained  in 
the  ciliary  nerves. 

(a)  The  third  nerve  via  the  ciliary  ganglion  and  short  ciliary 
nerves  supplies  the  circular  fibres  (fig.  530). 

(b)  The  cervical  sympathetic  supplies  the  radiating  fibres.  The 
cilio-spinal  centre  which  governs  them  is  in  the  cervical  region  of 
the  cord  (see  p.  721).  The  fibres  leave  the  cord  by  the  anterior 
root  of  the  second  thoracic  nerve,  pass  into  the  cervical  sympathetic. 
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and  reach  the  eyeball  via  the  ophthalmic  branch  of  the  fifth,  and 
long  ciliary  nerves  (fig.  530). 

(c)  Fibres  of  the  fifth  nerve  which  are  sensory. 


/  MID-BRAIN 


Pio.  &S0.— DUgnm  of  the  motor  nerves  of  the  iris.  Axoand  the  upper  half 
of  the  papU  the  circular  fibres  (C)  only  are  indicated.  These  are  sup- 
plied l^  the  third  nenre,  one  fibre  of  whioh  (III.)  Is  seen  issuing  from  the 
mid-brain ;  the  oell-station  for  these  fibres  is  in  the  cilianr  RangUon  (O.G.). 
Around  the  lower  half  of  the  pupil,  the  radiating  fibres  (IQ  are  indicated; 
these  are  supplied  lay  the  ceryioal  sympathetic  (By),  one  fibre  of  which  is 
shown  with  its  cell-station  in  the  superior  cervical  ganglion  (S.C.O.). 
(After  Dixon.) 

The  experiments  on  the  motor  nerves  are  those  of  section  and 
stimulation  of  the  peripheral  ends ;  the  usual  experiments  by  which 
the  functions  of  such  nerves  are  discoverecL 


Marve. 

Experiment. 

Effect  on  pupil. 

Third 
Third 

Sympathetic 
Sympathetic 

Both  nerves  together 

Section  • 
Stimulation    . 
Section  . 
Stimulation    . 

Stimulation     | 

Dilatation. 
Cmitraction. 
Contraction. 
Dilatation. 

Contraction  overcomes 
the  dilaUtion. 

Certain  drugs  dilate  the  pupiL  These  are  called  mydriatics; 
atropine  is  a  well-known  example.  Others  cause  the  pupil  to 
contract  These  are  called  myotics;  physostigmine  and  opium 
(taken  internally)  are  instances.  Different  myotics  and  mydriatics 
act  in  different  ways,  some  exerting  their  activity  on  the  muscular, 
and  others  on  the  nervous  structures  of  the  iris. 

Itsflex  cu^tians  of  the  iris. — ^When  the  iris  contracts  under  the 
influence  of  light,  the  sensory  nerve  is  the  optic,  and  the  motor  the 
third  nerva  The  central  connection  of  the  two  nerves  in  the 
region  of  the  mid-brain  we  shall  see  later  on.  The  iris  also  contracts 
on  accommodation ;  and  the  reflex  path  concerned  in  this  action  is  a 
different  one  from  that  concerned  in  the  light  reflex,  as  this  reflex 
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often  remains,  in  cases  of  locomotor  ataxy,  after  there  is  an  entire 
loss  of  the  reflex  to  light  (Argjll-Hobertson  pupil). 

On  painful  stimulation  of  any  part  of  the  body,  there  is  reflex 
dilatation  of  the  pupiL  This  is  accompanied  by  starting  of  the 
eyeballs,  due  to  contraction  of  the  plain  muscle  in  the  capsule  of 
Tenon,  which,  like  the  dilator  fibres  of  the  iris,  is  supplied  by  the 
cervical  sympathetic  nerve. 

We  may  sum  up  the  principal  conditions  under  which  the  pupil 
contracts  and  dilates,  in  the  following  table : — 


Oauses  off— 


1. 
2. 
8. 
4. 
5. 

6. 


Contraction  of  the  PapU. 

Stimulation  of  third  oerye. 
Paralysis  of  cervical  sympathetic. 
When  the  eye  is  exposed  to  light 
When  accommodation  occurs. 
Under    the    local    influence    of 

physostif^mine. 
Under  the  mfluence  of  opium. 


Dilatation  of  the  PupiL 


7.  During  sleep. 


3. 
4. 

5. 


6. 


1.  Paralysis  of  the  third  nerve. 

2.  Stimulation  of  the  cervical  sympa- 
thetic 

In  the  dark. 

When    the    accommodation    is 

relaxed. 
Under  the  local  influence  of  atro- 

eine.    This  drug  also  paralyses 
^e  ciliary  muscle. 
In  the  last  stage  of  asphyxia. 

7.  In  deep  chloroform  narcosis. 

8.  Under  the  influence  of  certain 
emotions,  such  as  fear. 

9.  During  pain. 

There  is  a  close  connection  of  the  centres  that  govern  the  activity 
of  the  two  irides.  If  one  eye  is  shaded  by  the  hand,  its  pupil  will 
of  course  dilate,  but  the  pupil  of  the  other  eye  will  also  dilate. 
The  two  pupils  always  contract  or  dilate  together  unless  the  cause 
is  the  local  injury  to  the  nerves  of  one  side  or  the  local  action  of 
drugs. 

Functions  of  thk  Bbtina 

The  Betina  is  the  nervous  coat  of  the  eye ;  it  contains  the  layer 
of  nerve-epithelium  (rods  and  cones)  which  is  capable  of  receiving 
the  stimulus  of  light,  and  transforming  it  into  a  nervous  impulse 
which  passes  to  the  brain  by  the  optic  nerve. 

The  bacillary  layer,  or  layer  of  rods  and  cones,  is  at  the  back 
of  all  the  other  retinal  layers,  which  the  light  has  to  penetrate 
before  it  can  afifect  this  layer.  The  proofs  of  the  statement  that  this 
is  the  layer  of  the  retina  which  is  capable  of  stimulation  by  light  are 
the  following : — 

(1)  The  point  of  exit  of  the  optic  nerve  from  the  retina, 
where  the  rods  and  cones  are  absent,  is  insensitive  to  light,  and  is 
called  the  blind  spot.  This  is  readily  demonstrated  by  what  is  known 
as  Mariotte's  experiment.    If  we  direct  one  eye,  the  other  being 
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cloBed,  upon  a  point  at  such  a  distance  to  the  side  of  any  object, 
that  the  image  of  the  latter  must  fall  upon  the  retina  at  the  point  of 
entrance  of  the  optic  nerve,  this  image  is  lost.  If,  for  example,  we 
close  the  left  eye,  and  look  steadily  with  the  right  eye  at  the  dot 


here  represented,  while  the  page  is  held  about  six  inches  from  the 
eye,  both  dot  and  crosb  are  visible.  On  gradually  increasing  the 
distance  between  the  page  and  the  eye,  still  keeping  the  right  eye 
steadily  on  the  dot,  it  will  be  found  that  suddenly  the  cross  dis- 
appears from  view,  because  its  image  has  fallen  on  the  blind  spot ; 
on  removing  the  book  still  farther,  it  comes  in  si^ht  again.  The 
question  has  arisen  why  we  are  not  normally  conscious  of  a  gap  in 
the  image.  We  can  only  say  that  owing  to  the  spot  being  blind  from 
birth  onwards  we  have  come  to  neglect  its  blindness,  and  to  interpret 
our  experience  as  if  the  blind  spot  always  gave  rise  to  the  same 
visual  sensations  as  are  evoked  by  the  neighbouring  retinsd  regions. 

(2)  In  the  fovea  centralis  which  contains  the  bacillary  layer, 
but  in  which  the  other  layers  of  the  retina  are  thinned  down  to  a 
minimum,  light  produces  the  greatest  effect  In  the  macula  lutea, 
cones  occur  in  large  numbers,  and  in  the  fovea  centralis  cones 
without  rods  are  found,  whereas,  in  the  rest  of  the  retina  which  is 
not  so  sensitive  to  light,  there  are  fewer  cones  than  rods. 

(3)  If  a  small  lighted  candle  is  moved  to  and  fro  at  the  side  of 
and  close  to  one  eye  in  a  darkened  room,  while  the  eyes  look  steadily 
forward  on  to  a  dull  background,  a  remarkable  branching  figure 
(Purkinje's  Jigures)  is  seen  floating  before  the  eye,  consisting  of  dark 
lines  on  a  reddish  ground.  As  the  candle  moves,  the  figure  moves 
in  the  opposite  direction,  and  from  its  whole  appearance  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  it  is  a  reversed  picture  of  the  retinal  vessels  pro- 
jected before  the  eye.*  This  remarkable  appearance  is  due  to 
shadows  of  the  retinal  vessels  cast  by  the  candle;  and  it  is  only 
when  they  are  thrown  upon  the  retina  in  an  unusual  slanting 
direction  that  they  are  perceived.  The  branches  of  these  vessels  are 
distributed  in  the  nerve-fibre  and  ganglionic  layers ;  and  since  the 
light  of  the  candle  falls  on  the  retinal  vessels  from  in  front,  the 
shadow  is  cast  behind  them,  and  hence  those  elements  of  the  retina 
which  perceive  the  shadows  must  also  lie  behind  the  vessels.  Here, 
then,  we  have  a  clear  proof  that  the  'light-perceiving  elements  are 
not  the  inner,  but  one  of  the  external  layers  of  the  retina ;  further 
than  this,  calculation  has  shown  it  is  the  layer  of  rods  and  cones. 
The  data  for  such  a  calculation  are — the  dimensions  of  the  eyeball, 

*  Purkinje*s  figures  can  be  much  more  readily  seen  by  simply  looking  steadily 
down  a  microscope,  and  moving  the  whole  instrument  backwards  and  forwards,  or 
from  side  to  side,  while  so  doing. 
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the  distance  of  the  screen  from  the  eye,  the  angle  through  which  the 
candle  is  moved,  and  the  displacement  of  the  figure  seen. 

Duration  of  Visual  Ssnsations. — ^The  duration  of  the  sensation 
produced  by  a  luminous  impression  on  the  retina  is  always  greater 
than  that  of  the  impression  which  produces  it.  However  brief  the 
luminous  impression,  the  effect  on  the  i^etina  sdways  lasts  for  about 
one-eighth  of  a  second.  Thus,  supposing  an  object  in  motion,  say  a 
horse,  to  be  revealed  on  a  dark  night  by  a  flash  of  lightning.  The 
object  would  be  seen  apparently  for  an  eighth  of  a  second,  but  it 
would  not  appear  in  motion ;  because,  although  the  image  remained 
on  the  retina  for  this  time,  it  was  really  revealed  for  such  an 
extremely  short  period  (a  flash  of  lightning  lasting  only  a  millionth 
of  a  second)  that  no  appreciable  movement  on  the  part  of  the  object 
could  have  taken  place  in  the  period  during  which  it  was  revealed  to 
the  retina  of  the  observer.  The  same  fact  is  proved  in  a  reverse 
way.  The  spokes  of  a  rapidly  revolving  wheel  are  not  seen  as 
distinct  objects,  because  at  every  point  of  the  field  of  vision  over 
which  the  revolving  spokes  pass,  a  given  impression  has  not  faded 
before  another  replaces  it  Thus  every  part  of  the  interior  of  the 
wheel  appears  occupied. 

The  stimuli  which  excite  the  retina  are  exceedingly  slight;  for  instance,  the 
minimum  stimulus  in  the  form  of  green  light  is  equal  in  terms  of  work  to  that  which 
is  done  in  raising  a  ten-miUionth  part  of  a  miUignunme  to  the  height  of  a  millimetre, 
and  even  some  St  this  is  doubtless  wasted  in  uie  form  of  heat.  The  time  during 
which  the  stimulus  acts  may  be  excessively  small ;  thus  light  from  a  rapidly  rotating 
mirror  is  visible  even  when  it  only  hUs  upon  the  retina  ror  one  eight-millionth  part 
of  a  second.  Some  physiologists  have  drawn  an  analogy  between  retinal  and 
muscular  excitations.  There  is  no  complete  analogy,  but  the  following  points  of 
resemblance  may  be  noted : — 

t.  The  retina  like  the  muscle  possesses  a  store  of  potential  energy,  which  the 
stimulus  serves  to  fire  off. 

2.  Fatigue  on  action,  and  recovery  after  rest  are  noticeable  in  both. 

3.  The  curve  of  retinal  excitation,  like  the  muscle  curve,  rises  not  abruptiy  but 
g^raduaUy  to  its  full  height,  and  on  the  cessation  of  the  stimulus  takes  a  measurable 
time  to  mU  again,  the  retinal  impression  outlasting  the  stimulus  by  about  one-eighth 
of  a  second. 

4.  With  comparatively  slow  intermittent  excitation,  the  phenomenon  known  as 
flicker  takes  place ;  this  may  be  shown  bv  the  slow  rotation  on  Maxweirs  machine 
of  a  disc  painted  with  alternate  black  and  white  sectors.  This  roughly  corresponds 
with  what  in  a  muscle  is  called  incomplete  tetanus. 

5.  When  the  rate  of  stimulation  is  increased,  as  by  increasing  the  speed  of  rota- 
tion of  the  disc  just  alluded  to  (say  to  twenty  or  thirty  times  a  second)  the  resulting 
sensation  is  a  smooth  one  of  grejmess.  This  fusion  of  individual  stimuli  into  a  con- 
tinuous sensation  does  not  by  any  means  correspond  to  the  complete  tetanus  of 
muscle,  for  the  resultant  sensation  has  a  brightness  corresponding  not  to  a  summa^ 
tion  of  the  individual  fusing  sensations,  but  to  a  brightness  which  would  ensue  if  the 
stimuli  were  spread  evenly  over  the  surface  of  the  msc  (Talbot*s  Law). 

The  OphthalmoBcope. 

Every  one  is  perfectly  familiar  with  the  fact,  that  it  is  quite  im- 
possible to  see  ih&  fundus  or  back  of  another  person's  eye  by  simply 
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looking  into  it.  The  interior  of  the  eye  forms  a  perfectly  black 
baokgrouncL*  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  difficulty  we  experi- 
ence in  seeing  into  a  room  from  the  street  through  the  window  unless 
the  room  is  lighted  within.  In  the  case  of  the  eye  this  fact  is  partly 
due  to  the  feebleness  of  the  light  reflected  from  the  retina,  most  of  it 
being  absorbed  by  the  retinal  pigment ;  but  far  more  to  the  fact  that 
every  such  ray  is  reflected  straight  to  the  source  of  light  {e^g. 
candle),  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  seen  by  the  unaided  eye  without 
intercepting  the  incident  light  from  the  candle,  as  well  as  the 
reflected  rays  from  the  retina.  This  difficulty  is  surmounted  by  the 
use  of  the  ophthalmoscope. 

The  ophthalmoscope  was  invented  by  Helmholtz ;  as  a  mirror  for 
reflecting  the  light  into  the  eye,  he  employed  a  bundle  of  thin  glass 
plates;  this  mirror  was  transparent,  and  so  he  was  able  to  look 
through  it  in  the  same  direction  as  that  of  the  rays  of  the  light  it 
reflected.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  over-estimate  the  boon  this 
instrument  has  been  to  mankind ;  previous  to  this  in  the  examina- 
tion of  cases  of  eye  disease,  the  principal  evidence  on  which  the 
surgeon  had  to  rely  was  that  derived  from  the  patient's  sensations ; 
now  he  can  look  for  himself. 

The  instrument,  however,  has  been  greatly  modified  since  Helm- 
holtz's  time ;  the  principal  modification  is  the  substitution  of  a  con- 
cave mirror  of  silvered  glass  for  the  bundle  of  glass  plates ;  this  is 
mounted  on  a  handle,  and  is  perforated  in  the  centre  by  a  small  hole 
through  which  the  observer  can  look. 

The  methods  of  examining  the  eye  with  this  instrument  are— the  direct  and  the 
indirMt :  both  methods  of  investigation  should  be  employed.  A  drop  of  a  solution 
of  atropine  (two  grains  to  the  ounce)  or  of  homatropine  hydrobromate,  should  be 
instillea  about  twenty  minutes  before  the  examination  is  commenced ;  the  ciliary 
muscle  is  thereby  jMumlysed,  the  power  of  accommodation  is  abolished,  and  the 
pupil  is  dilated.  This  will  materially  facilitate  the  examination;  but  it  is  quite 
possible  to  obsorve  all  the  details  to  be  presently  described  without  the  use  of  such 
drugs.  The  room  being  now  darkened,  the  observer  seats  himself  in  front  of  the 
person  whose  eye  he  is  about  to  examine,  placing  himself  upon  a  somewhat  higher 
level  Let  us  suppose  that  the  right  eye  of  tne  patient  is  being  examined.  A 
brilliant  and  steady  light  is  placed  close  to  the  left  ear  of  the  patient  Taking  the 
mirror  in  his  right  hand,  and  looking  through  the  central  hole,  the  operator  directs 
a  beam  of  light  into  the  eye  of  the  patient  A  red  glare,  known  as  th$  r%fitx^  is 
seen ;  it  is  due  to  the  illumination  of  the  retina.  The  patient  is  then  told  to  look 
at  the  little  finger  of  the  observer*s  riirht  hand  as  he  ndds  the  mirror ;  to  effect 
this  the  eye  is  rotated  somewhat  inwaras,  and  at  the  same  time  the  reflex  changes 
from  red  to  a  lighter  colour,  owing  to  the  reflection  from  the  optic  disc.     Tiie 


*  In  some  animals  (0.^.  the  caQ,  the  pigment  is  absent  from  a  portion  of  the 
retinal  epithelium ;  this  forms  the  Tapetum  Tucidutn,  The  use  of  this  is  supposed  to 
be  to  increase  the  sensitiveness  of  the  retina,  the  light  being  reflected  bade  through 
the  layer  of  rods  and  cones.  It  is  probably  the  case  that  these  animals  are  able  to  see 
dearly  with  less  light  than  we  can,  hence  the  popular  idea  that  a  cat  can  see  in  the 
dark.  In  fishes  a  tapetum  lucidum  is  often  present ;  here  the  brightness  is  increased 
by  crystals  of  guanine. 
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observer  now  approximates  the  mirror,  with  his  ejre  to  the  eye  of  the  patient,  taking 
caie  to  keep  uie  light  fixed  upoo  the  pupil,  so  as  not  to  lo6e  the  reflex.  At 
■  certain  point,  wliich  Tuies  with  different  eyes,  but  is  usually  reached  when 
there  is  an  internal  of  about  two  or  three  inches 
between  the  observed  and  the  observingeye,  tlu 
vesiiU  of  lh»  rttina  become  visible.  EMmine 
carefully  the  fundus  of  the  eye,  i.*.,  the  ted 
sur&ce— until  lfi4  ovlic  diic  is  seenj  trace  its 
circular  outline,  and  observe  the  small  central 
white  spot,  the  poms  optjcus,  or  phyiioloaieal 
pit ;  near  the  centre  is  the  central  artery  of  the 
retina  breaking  up  upon  the  disc  Into  branches ; 
veioi  also  are  present,  and  correspond  rou^tlj 
to  the  course  of  the  arteries.  TraCe  the  vesseb 
over  the  disc  on  to  the  retina.  Somewhat  to 
the  outer  side,  and  only  visible  after  some 
practice,  is  the  ydioiB  ipot,  wtth  the  smaller 
UKhter-coloured  f<m»a  c4ntratiM  In  its  centre. 
This  constitutei  the  direct  method  of  rrsminn- 
tion ;  by  it  the  various  details  of  the  fundus  aie 
seen  as  they  really  exist,  and  it  i*  this  method 
which  should  be  adopted  for  ordinary  nse^ 

If  the  observer  is  myofdc  or  hraermetnwic, 
he  will  be  unable  to  employ  the  direct  metlHMi 
of  examination  until  he  has  remedial  his  de- 
fective vision  by  the  use  of  proper  glasses. 

In  the  indirect  method  the  patient  is  placed 

as  before,  and  the  operator  holds  the  mirror  in 

his  ri^it  liand  at  a  distance  of  twelve  to  ei^teen 

inches  ftvm  the  patient's  right  eye.    At  the  same 

time  he  rasta  his  left  little  fiwer  Hgfttly  upon  the 

patient's  right  temple,  and  holding  a  convex  lens 

between  hb  thumb  and  foreftnger,  two  or  three 

inches  in  front  of  the  patient's  eye,  directs  the 

light  through  the  lens  Into  the  eye.      The  red 

__         reflex,  and  Bubscqueutly  the  white  one,  bavins 

FiQ.  Mi.-Tb.  p^thjJmoM™.    -m      been   gained,  the    operator  slowly  moves   his 

l.™rft«lidlr«!l.lUumtn.Uoii.  mirror,  and  with  it  his  eye.  towards  or  away 

ftom  the  face  of  the  patioit,  until  the  outline  of 

one  of  the  retinal  vessels  becomes  visible,  when 


disc  becomes  visible :  should  the  image  of  the  n 
lens  may  be  sligfatly  tated. 

The  two  next  figures  show  diagrammatically  the  course  of  the  rays  of  light 

F^.  &32  represents  what  occurs  when  employing  the  direct  method.  S  Is  the 
source  of  light,  and  M  M  the  concave  mirror  with  its  central  aperture,  which  reflects 
the  rays;  meaeare  focussed  by  the  eye  E,  which  is  being  exaniined,toap<Hnt  in  the 
TibeouB  humour,  and  this  produces  a  diffuse  lighUitg  of  the  interior  of  the  eyebalL 
Rays  of  light  issuing  from  the  point  p  emerge  from  the  eye  parallel  to  one  another, 
and  enter  the  observer's  eye  E';  they  are  brought  to  a  focus  |>'  on  the  retina  as  the 
eye  is  accommodated  for  distant  vision.  Similarly  the  point  m  and  n  will  give  rise 
to  images  at  m'  and  n'  respectively. 

Fig.  B3S  represents  what  occurs  in  examining  the  eye  by  the  indbvct  method. 

S  is  the  source  of  light,  M  M  the  mirror,  £  the  observed,  and  E'  the  observing 
^e  as  before.  The  rays  of  light  are  reflected  from  the  mirror  and  form  an  image 
at  o'  t  they  then  diverge  and  are  again  made  convergent  by  the  lens  L  held  In  front 
of  the  eye  by  the  observer  I  by  this  means  a  second  image  is  focuased  just  behind 
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the  crystalline  lens  of  the  eye  £.    They  then  again  diverge  and  difFiisely  light  up 
the  interior  of  the  eyeball.    The  rays  of  light  reflected  from  two  points  t  and  m  on 


Fia.  582.— The  coarae  of  the  light  In  examining  the  eye  by  the  direct  method.    (T.  G.  Brodie.) 

the  retina  diyeiging  from  the  eye  are  refracted  by  the  glass  lens  L,  and  giye  an 
inverted  real  image  t*  m^  larger  than  the  object  •  m.    These  latter  rays  then  diyerge, 


Fio.  688.— The  coarae  of  the  light  In  examining  the  eye  by  the  indirect  method.    (T.  G.  Brodie.) 

and  are  collected  and  focussed  by  the  observing  eye  £^  to  give  an  image  t^  m^  on  the 
retina.    (T.  G.  Brodie.) 

The  Perimeter. 

This  is  an  instrument  for  mapping  out  the  field  of  vision.  It 
consists  of  a  graduated  arc,  which  can  be  moved  into  any  position, 
and  which  when  rotated  traces  out  a  hollow  hemisphere.  In  the 
centre  of  this  the  eye  under  examination  is  placed,  the  other  eye 
being  closed.  The  examiner  then  determines  on  the  surface  of  the 
hemisphere  those  points  at  which  the  patient  just  ceases  or  just 
begins  to  see  a  small  object  moved  along  the  arc  of  the  circle.  These 
points  are  plotted  out  on  a  chart  graduated  in  degrees,  and  by  con- 
necting them  the  outline  of  the  field  of  vision  is  obtained. 

Fig.  534  shows  one  of  the  forms  of  perimeter  very  generally 
employed,  and  fig.  635  represents  one  of  the  charts  provided  with 
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the  inatniment.  The  blind  spot  is  shown,  and  the  dotted  line 
represents  the  normal  average  field  of  vision  for  the  right  eje.  It 
wUl  be  seen  that  the  field  of  vision  is  most  extensive  on  the  outer 
side ;  it  is  less  on  the  inner  side  because  of  the  presence  of  the  nose. 

By  the  use  of  the  same  instrument,  it  is  found  that  the  colour 
of  a  coloured  object  is  not  distinguishable  at  the  margin,  but  only 
towards  the  centre  of  the  field  of  vision,  but  there  are  differences 
for  different  colours;  thus  a  blue  or  yellow  object  is  seen  to  be 
blue  or  yellow  over  a  wider  field  than  a  red  or  green  object 

In  disease  of  the  optic  nerve,  contraction  of  the  field  of  vision 
for  white  and  coloured  objects  is  found.  This  often  occurs  before 
any  change  in  the  optic  nerve  is  discoverable  by  the  ophthalmoscope. 

The  yellow  spot  of  one's  own  eye  can  be  rendered  evident  by 
what  is  called  Clerk-Maxwell's  experiment : — On  looking  through  a 
solution  of  chrome-alum  in  a  bottle  with  parallel  sides,  an  oval 
purplish  spot  is  seen  in  the  green  colour  of  the  alum.  This  is  due 
to  the  pigment  of  the  yellow  spot. 

Visual  SensationB. 

Visual  sensations  are  of  two  kinds,  colour  sensations  and  colour- 
less sensations.  Colour  sensations  differ  (1)  in  hvs,  for  instance,  blue, 
red,  yellow ;  (2)  in  saturation,  for  instance,  pale  green  and  full  green ; 
this  depends  upon  the  degree  of  admixture  with  white  light ;  and  (3) 
in  intensity,  for  instance,  a  weak  sensation  or  a  strong  sensation. 
These  differences  are  in  part  dependent  respectively  on  the  length, 
the  purity,  and  the  amplitude  of  the  light-wave ;  but  they  are  also 
dependent  on  the  local  or  general  condition  of  the  cerebro-retinal 
apparatus  at  the  time  of  stimulation.  Colours  also  differ  (4)  in 
brightness  or  luminosity;  this  is  a  purely  psychological  quality 
devoid  of  any  known  physical  counterpart.  The  brightness  of  a 
colour  may  be  measured  by  determining  the  shade  of  grey  to  which 
it  appears  equivalent.  Even  the  most  saturated  colours  (for 
instance,  yellow  and  blue)  have  different  degrees  of  brightness. 
Colourless  sensations  include  the  grey  series  from  the  deepest  black 
to  the  most  blinding  white. 

If  a  ray  of  sunlight  is  allowed  to  pass  through  a  prism,  it  is 
decomposed  by  its  passage  into  rays  of  different  colours,  which  are 
called  the  colours  of  the  spectrum;  they  are  red,  orange,  yellow, 
green,  blue,  indigo,  and  violet.  The  red  rays  are  the  least  turned  out 
of  their  course  by  the  prism,  and  the  violet  the  most,  whilst  the  other 
colours  occupy  in  order  places  between  these  two  extremes.  The 
differences  in  the  colour  of  the  rays  depend  upon  the  rapidity  of 
vibrations  producing  each,  the  red  rays  being  the  least  rapid 
and  the  violet  the  most.  In  addition  to  these,  there  are  other  rays 
which  are  invisible  but  which  have  definite  properties ;  those  to  the 
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left  of  the  red  are  less  refrangible,  being  the  calorific  rays  which  act 
upon  the  thermometer,  and  those  to  the  right  of  the  violet,  which 
are  called  the  actinic  rays,  have  a  powerful  chemical  action. 

White  light  may  be  built  from  its  constituents  in  several  ways, 
for  instance,  by  a  second  prism  reversing  the  dispersion  produced  by 
the  first,  or  by  causing  the  colours  of  the  spectrum  to  fall  on  the 
retina  in  rapid  succession.  The  best  way  to  study  the  ettecta  of 
compounding  successive  colour  stimuli  is  by  means  of  a  rapidly 
revolving  disc  to  which  two  or  more  coloured  sectors  are  fixed. 
Each  colour  is  viewed  in  rapid  succession,  but  owing  to  the  per- 
sistence of  retinal  impressions,  the  constituent  colour  stimuli  give  a 
single  sensation  of  colour. 

A  colourless  sensation  can  be  produced  by  the  mixture  of  three 
colours,  or  even  of  two  colours  in  certain  hues  and  proportions. 
These  pairs  of  colours,  of  which  red  and  greenish-blue,  orange  and 
blue,  and  violet  and  yellow  are  examples,  are  called  complementary. 

Thus  bine  and  oranse,  when  rotated  on  the  colour-wheel,  produce  a  colourless 
sensation ;  but  it  is  well  Known  that  a  mixture  of  blue  and  orange  paint  gives  green. 
This  is  explained  on  the  supposition  that  the  colours  used  are  not  pure  and  that 
each  contains  green ;  the  true  blue  and  orange  present  neutralise  rach  other  to 
produce  white,  and  thus  green  is  the  only  colour  sensation  obtained. 

Three  properly  chosen  colours  will  not  only  produce  a  colourless 
sensation,  but  when  combined  in  appropriate  amounts  they  can  be 
made  to  yield  any  other  colour  sensation.  It  is  on  this  principle 
that  Thomas  Young  based  his  trichromatic  theory  of  colour  vision, 
which  was  subsequently  elaborated  by  Helmholtz  and  Clerk-MaxwelL 
It  is  known  as  the  Young-Helmholtz  theory.  The  theory  selects 
red,  green,  and  violet  as  the  three  primary  colour-sensationa  These 
three  particular  colours  are  chosen,  partly  because  of  their  position 
within  the  spectrum,  partly  on  account  of  the  phenomena  of  colour- 
blindness, and  for  other  reasons. 

The  Toung-Helmholtz  theory  teaches  that  there  are  in  the  retina 
certain  elements  (?  within  the  cones)  which  answer  to  each  of  these 
primary  colours,  whereas  the  innumerable  intermediate  shades  of 
colour  are  produced  by  stimulation  of  the  three  primary  colour 
terminals  in  different  degrees,  the  sensation  of  white  being  produced 
when  the  three  elements  are  equally  excited.  Thus,  if  the  retina  is 
stimulated  by  rays  of  certain  wave  length,  at  the  red  end  of  the  spec- 
trum, the  terminals  of  the  other  colours,  green  and  violet,  are  hardly 
stimulated  at  all,  but  the  red  terminals  are  strongly  stimulated, 
the  resulting  sensation  being  red.  The  orange  rays  excite  the  red 
terminals  considerably,  the  green  rather  more,  and  the  violet  slightly, 
the  resulting  sensation  being  that  of  orange,  and  so  on  (fig.  536). 

Another  theory  of  colour  vision  (Hering's)  supposes  that  there  are 
six  primary  colour-sensations,  viz. :  three  antagonistic  (complemen* 
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Fio.  686.— Diagram  of  the  three  primary  colour- 
sensatlona.  (Toong-Helmholts  theory.)  1  ia 
the  red;  2,  green,  and  8,  violett  primary 
oolonr-ientatlon.  The  lettering  Indicates  the 
oolonrs  of  the  spectrum.  The  diagram  Indi- 
cates by  the  height  of  the  cnnre  to  what 
extent  the  several  primary  sensations  of 
colour  are  excited  Iqr  vlbrationt  of  dlfflnent 
waye-lengths. 


tary)  pairs,  black  and  white,  red  and  green,  and  yellow  and  blue ; 
and  that  these  are  produced  by  the  changes  either  of  disintegration 
or  of  assimilation  taking  place  in  certain  substances,  which  (the 
theory  supposes)  exist  in  the 
cerebro-retinal  apparatus.  Each 
of  the  substances  corresponding 
to  a  pair  of  colours  is  capable  of 
undergoing  two  changes,  one  of 
disintegration,  and  the  other  of 
construction,  with  the  result  of 
producing  one  or  other  colour. 
For  instance,  tn  the  white-black 
substance,  when  disintegration  is 
in  excess  of  construction  or  as- 
similation, the  sensation  is  white, 
and  when  assimilation  is  in  excess 
of  disint^pration  the  reverse  is 
the  case;  and  similarly  with  the 
red-green  substance,  and  with  the 

yellow-blue  substance.  When  the  repair  and  disint^pration  are 
equal  with  the  first  substance,  the  visual  sensation  is  grey ;  but  in 
the  other  pairs,  when  this  is  the  case,  no  colour-sensation  occurs. 
The  rays  of  the  spectrum  to  the  red  end  produce  changes  in  the 
red-green  substance,  with  a  resulting  sensation  of  red,  whilst  the 
(orange)  rays  further  to  the  right  affect  both  the  red-green  and  the 
yellow-blue  substances ;  blue  rays  cause  constructive  dianges  in  the 
yellow-blue  substances,  but  none  in  the  red-green,  and  so  on.  All 
colours  act  on  the  white-black  substance  as  well  as  on  the  red-green 
or  yellow-blue  substance. 

Neither  theory  satisfactorily  accounts  for  all  the  numerous  com- 
plicated problems  presented  in  the  physiology  of  colour  vision.  One  of 
these  problems  is  colour-blindness,  a  by  no  means  uncommon  visual 
defect  Some  people  are  completely  colour  blind  (see  further  p.  848), 
but  the  commonest  form  is  the  inability  to  distinguish  between  red 
and  green.  Helmholtz's  explanation  of  such  a  condition  is,  that  the 
elements  of  the  retina  which  receive  the  impression  of  red  or  green 
are  absent,  or  very  imperfectly  developed,  and  Bering's  would  be  that 
the  red-green  substance  is  absent  from  the  cerebro-retinal  apparatus. 
Other  varieties  of  colour-blindness,  in  which  the  other  colour-perceiv- 
ing elements  are  absent,  have  been  shown  to  exist  occasionally. 

Hering's  theory  appears  to  meet  the  difficulty  best,  for  if  the  red 
element  of  Helmholtz  were  absent,  the  patient  ought  not  to  be  able 
to  perceive  white  sensations,  of  which  red  is  a  constituent  part; 
whereas,  according  to  Bering's  theory,  the  white-black  visual  sub- 
stance remains  intact.    These  two  theories  have  been  for  a  long  time 
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before  the  scientific  world.  As  facts  have  accumulated,  it  has 
been  for  some  years  recognised  that  many  facts  could  not  be 
reconciled  with  either ;  and  modifications  of  one  or  the  other  have 
been  from  time  to  time  introduced. 

C  J.  Burch  found  that  by  exposing  the  eye  to  bright  sunlight  in  the  focus  of  a 
burning-glass  behind  transparent  coloured  screens,  it  is  possible  to  produce 
temporaiy  colour  blindness.  After  red  light,  the  observer  Is  tor  some  minutes  red- 
blind,  scarlet  geraniums  look  black,  vellow  flowers  green,  and  purple  flowers  TioleL 
After  violet  light,  violet  looks  black,  purple  flowers  crimson,  and  green  foliage 
richer  than  usual  After  light  of  other  colours,  corresponding  effects  are  produced. 
If  one  eye  is  made  purple-blind,  and  the  other  green-blind,  all  objects  are  seen  in 
their  natural  colours,  but  in  exaggerated  perspective,  due  to  the  dilficulty  the  brain 
experiences  in  combining  tiie  images  from  the  two  eves. 

By  using  a  brightly-iUuminatea  spectrum,  and  durecting  the  eye  to  certain  of  its 
colours,  the  eye  in  time  becomes  ^Ettig^ed  and  blind  for  tluit  colour,  so  that  it  is  no 
longer  seen  in  the  spectrum.  Thus,  after  green  blindness  is  induced  the  r^ 
appears  to  meet  the  blue,  and  no  green  is  seen.  If,  however,  the  eye  is  exposed  to 
yeUow  light,  it  does  not  similarly  become  blind  for  yellow  only,  but  for  red  and 
green  too.  This  supports  the  Young-Helmholti  theory,  that  the  sensation  yellow 
is  one  coinpounded  of  the  red  and  green  sensations.  By  an  exhaustive  examination 
of  the  different  parts  of  the  specSrum,  in  this  way  it  thus  becomes  possible  to 
differentiate  between  the  jMimary  colour-sensations  and  those  which  are  compound. 
By  a  study  of  this  kind,  Burch  concludes  that  the  phenomena  of  colour  vision  are 
in  accordance  with  the  Young-Helmholti  theory,  with  the  important  addition  that 
there  is  a  fourth  primary  ccMour-sensation,  namely,  blue  He  could  not  discover 
that  colour-sensations  are  related  to  each  other  in  the  sense  indicated  by  Hering. 
Each  may  be  exhausted  without  either  weakening  or  strengthening  the  others. 
These  observations  were  confirmed  bv  examining  in  a  simuar  way  the  colour- 
sensations  of  seventy  other  people,  but  there  are  individual  differences  in  the 
extent  to  which  the  colour-sensations  overlap. 

Testing  for  Colour-blindness. — The  test  formerly  adopted  by  the 
Board  of  Trade  consists  in  matching  skeins  of  wool  from  a  heap  of 
skeins  of  difiTerent  colours  (Holmgren's  worsteds).  It  has,  however, 
been  shown  that  the  test  is  not  trustworthy,  and  it  has  been  supple- 
mented by  one  in  which  the  subject  is  required  to  name  the  colours  of 
lights  in  a  lantern.  The  Edridge-Green  lantern  is  one  of  the  best  to 
employ ;  in  it  the  intensity  and  colour  of  the  light  and  the  order  in 
which  the  colours  are  shown  can  be  easily  varied.  If  the  colour- 
blind person  is  made  to  examine  and  report  on  the  colours  of  a 
spectrum,  or  in  portions  of  the  spectrum  exposed  to  view,  the  results 
obtained  are  more  accurate,  but  this  is  not  so  simple  as  the  lantern 
test. 

After-Images, — These  are  the  after-effects  of  retinal  excitation, 
and  are  divided  into  positive  and  negative.  Positive  after-images 
resemble  the  original  image  in  distribution  of  brightness  and 
colour.  In  negative  after-images  bright  parts  appear  dark,  dark 
parts  bright,  and  coloured  parts  in  the  complementary  colours. 

If  a  bright  white  object  is  looked  at,  and  the  eyelids  are  then 
closed,  a  positive  after-image  is  seen  which  fades  gradually,  but  as  it 
fades  it  passes  through  blue,  violet  or  red,  to  orange ;  according  to 
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Plate  to  illustrate  simultaneous  and  successive  contrast. 
For  explanation  see  text. 
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the  Young-Helmholtz  theory,  this  is  explained  on  the  hypothesis 
that  the  excitation  does  not  decline  with  equal  rapidity  in  the  three 
colour  terminals.  A  positive  after-image  is  readily  obtained  by 
momentarily  looking  at  a  bright  object,  e.g.  a  window,  after  waking 
from  sleep.  Negative  after-images  may  be  seen  either  by  closing 
the  eyes  or  by  turning  them  to  a  uniform  grey  surface  after  viewing 
an  object  steadily.  If  the  object  looked  at  is  coloured,  the  negative 
after-imace  seen  upon  such  a  background  is  in  its  complementary 
colour;  this  is  explained  by  the  Young-Helmholtz  theory,  on  the 
supposition  that  the  colour-perceiving  element  for  the  colour  looked 
at  is  the  most  fatigued,  and  the  terminals  for  its  complementary 
colour  least  fatigued.  On  the  Bering  theory,  one  colour  produces 
anabolic  or  katabolic  effects  as  the  case  may  be ;  on  withdrawing  the 
eye  from  stimulation  by  that  particular  colour,  the  opposite  phc^e  of 
metabolism  takes  place  and  produces  the  complementary  colour. 

Simvitaneous  and  Successive  Contrast, — ^Negative  after-images  are 
frequently  spoken  of  as  phenomena  of  successive  contract.  The 
phenomena  of  simvitaneous  contrast  are  well  illustrated  by  the 
four  figures  of  the  accompanying  Plate.  In  all  these  figures  the 
oblong  grey  strip  is  actually  of  the  same  brightness.  This  can  easily 
be  proved  by  screening  from  view  the  surrounding  parts  of  the 
figures,  which  cause  the  greys  to  appear  different.  The  grey  in  I. 
appears  darker  than  that  in  II.,  while  the  grey  in  III.  appears 
yellowish  and  in  lY.  reddish.  If  these  effects  are  not  sufficiently 
obvious,  they  immediately  become  so  when  the  entire  surface  is 
covered  over  with  a  sheet  of  thin  tissue  paper. 

Figs.  L  and  II.  are  examples  of  brightness  contrast ;  Figs.  III.  and 
IV.  of  colour  contrast.  The  effects  of  these  two  varieties  of 
simultaneous  contrast  may  be  stated  thus :  a  given  grey  object  looks 
darker  when  viewed  against  a  bright  background  than  when  viewed 
against  a  dark  background ;  when  the  background  is  coloured,  it  is 
tinged  with  the  complementary  colour  of  the  former. 

Helmholtz  attributed  the  effects  of  simultaneous  contrast  to 
errors  of  judgment,  and  not  to  altered  conditions  of  the  retinal 
apparatus.*  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  simultaneous  contrast 
has  as  simple  a  sensory  origin  as  successive  contrast  (negative  after- 
images). For  if  either  of  the  two  lower  figures  of  the  plate  is  care- 
fully fixated  for  about  a  minute  (fixation  of  the  central  dot  will 
help  to  prevent  involuntary  movements  of  the  eyes),  and  if  the 
gaze  be  then  transferred  to  a  spot  on  a  sheet  of  white  or  grey  paper, 
not  only  will  the  outer  squares  appear  in  their  complementary 
colour,  but  also  the  grey  strips  will  appear  tinged,  now  likewise  in  a 

*  By  "retina**  here  and  elsewhere  we  mean  " cerebro-retinal  apparatus.**  We 
have  no  knowledge  of  the  precise  share  of  retina  and  brain  in  the  development  of 
visual  sensations  and  after-sensations. 
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complementarj  colour.  So,  too,  if  a  point  midway  between  Figs.  I. 
and  IL  is  fixated,  and  the  plate  held  at  a  sufficient  distance  for 
both  figures  to  be  simultaneously  visible,  the  after-image  of  the  grey 
strip  01  IL  will  appear  darker  than  that  of  L 

Seeing  that  simultaneous  contrast  persists  in  after-images,  and 
seeing  how  generally  recognised  are  its  effects  (for  instance,  by  the 
painter,  who  depicts  in  bltfs  the  shadows  cast  by  an  object  on  the  yellow 
sand),  it  seems  far  more  probable  that  the  part  played  by  the  higher 
mental  processes  consists,  not,  as  Helmholtz  supposed,  in  causing  the 
illusion,  but  in  reducing  or  overcoming  it  According  to  this  view, 
experience  educates  us  in  seeing  objects  in  what  we  know  to  be 
their  real  colour,  instead  of  in  the  colour  which  would  result  from  the 
operation  of  simultaneous  contrast.  Some  support  is  lent  to  this 
view  by  the  fact  that  contrast  is  much  enhanced  when  all  irregu- 
larities are,  as  far  as  possible,  eliminated  from  the  surface  of  the 
object  (here,  the  grey  oblong)  in  which  the  contrast  colour  is 
induced,  or  when  that  object  is  made  to  appear,  e.g,  by  covering  the 
whole  with  tissue  paper  to  combine  with  the  object  (the  coloured 
square)  which  induces  the  contrast  colour,  so  as  to  form  an  apparently 
single  object.  On  the  other  hand,  colour  contrast  is  very  markedly 
reduced,  if  the  grey  object  is  outlined  in  pencil  on  the  tissue  paper 
through  which  it  is  viewed.  Thus,  whatever  tends  to  the  apparent 
independence  of  the  object  in  which  the  contrasting  colour  is  induced 
tends  to  the  reduction  of  the  contrast  effect. 

Insistiog  on  the  sensory  nature  of  simultaneous  contrast,  Hering 
explained  it  in  the  following  way.  He  supposed  that  excitation 
of  an  area  oF  the  retina  by  a  stimulus  of  given  colour  or  brightness 
simultaneously  induces  an  opposite  metabolic  process  in  the  same 
colour  apparatus  in  neighbouring  areas  of  the  retina.  When,  for 
example,  a  part  of  the  retina  is  being  stimulated  by  blue,  the 
anabolic  change  thus  evoked  in  the  yellow-blue  apparatus  simultane- 
ously is  supposed  to  induce  a  katabolic  change  in  the  same  apparatus 
in  the  neighbouring  retinal  area  which  is  being  excited  by  a  grey 
stimulus.     Consequently,  the  grey  acquires  a  yellowish  tinga 

Binocidar  colour-mixture, — ^By  means  of  the  stereoscope,  binocular 
combinations  of  colour  can  be  obtained.  Thus,  if  one  eye  is  exposed 
to  a  red  disc,  and  the  corresponding  portion  of  the  other  eye  to  a 
yellow  one,  the  mind  usually  perceives  one  disc  of  an  orange  tint ; 
but  frequently,  especially  if  there  be  differences  of  brightness  or  of 
form  in  the  two  objects,  we  notice  that  "rivalry  of  the  fields  of 
vision  "  occurs,  first  one  then  the  other  disc  rising  into  consciousness. 
A  stereoscopic  combination  of  black  and  white  produces  the  appear- 
ance of  metallic  lustre ;  this  is  very  beautifully  ^own  with  figures  of 
crystals,  one  black  on  a  white  ground,  the  other  white  on  a  black 
ground.    Probably  the  combination  of  black  and  white  is  interpreted 
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as  indicating  a  polished  surface,  because  a  polished  surface  reflects 
rays  irregularly,  so  that  the  two  eyes  receive  stimuli  of  unequal 
intensity. 

Ghanffes  in  the  Retina  during  Activity. 

The  method  by  which  a  ray  of  light  is  able  to  stimulate  the 
endings  of  the  optic  nerve  in  the  retina  in  such  a  manner  that  a 
visual  sensation  is  perceived  by  the  cerebrum,  is  not  yet  understood. 
It  is  supposed  that  the  change  effected  by  the  agency  of  the  light 
which  f sDlls  upon  the  retina  is  in  fact  a  physico-chemical  alteration  in 
the  protoplasm,  and  that  this  change  stimulates  the  optic  nerve-end- 
ings. The  discovery  of  a  certain  temporary  reddish-purple  pigmenta- 
tion of  the  outer  limbs  of  the  retinal  rods  in  certain  animals  (e,g, 
frogs)  which  had  been  killed  in  the  dark,  forming  the  so-called  rhodopsin 
or  vmccU  purple,  appeared  likely  to  offer  some  explanation  of  the 
matter,  especially  as  it  was  also  found  that  the  pigmentation  dis- 
appeared when  the  retina  was  exposed  to  light,  and  reappeared  when 
the  light  was  removed,  and  also  that  it  underwent  distinct  changes 
of  colour  when  other  than  white  light  was  used.  It  was  also  found 
that  if  the  operation  were  performed  quickly  enough,  the  bleached 
image  of  a  bright  object  (optogram)  might  be  fixed  on  the  retina  by 
soaMng  the  retina  of  an  animal  which  has  been  killed  in  the  dark,  in 
alum  solution. 

The  rhodopsin  is  derived  in  some  way  from  the  black  pigment 
(melanin  or  fuscin)  of  the  polygonal  epithelium  of  the  retina,  since 
the  colour  is  not  renewed  after  bleaching,  if  the  retina  is  detached 
from  its  pigment  layer. 

Certain  pigments,  not  sensitive  to  light,  are  contained  in  the  inner 
segments  of  the  cones.  These  are  oil  globules  of  various  colours,  red, 
green,  and  yellow,  called  chromopJianes,  and  are  found  in  the  retinse 
of  marsupials  (but  not  other  mammals),  birds,  reptiles,  and  fishes. 
Nothing  is  known  about  the  yellow  pigment  of  the  yellow  spot 

Another  change  produced  by  the  action  of  the  light  upon  the 
retina  is  the  movemerU  of  thepigmmt  cells.  On  being  stimulated  by 
light  the  granules  of  pigment  in  the  cells  which  overlie  the  outer 
part  of  the  rod  and  cone  layer  of  the  retina  pass  down  into  the 
processes  of  the  cells,  which  hang  down  between  the  rods:  these 
melanin  or  fuscin  granules  are  generally  rod-shaped,  and  look  almost 
like  crystals.  In  addition  to  this,  a  m4>vemstU  of  the  cones  and  possibly 
of  the  rods  occurs,  as  has  been  already  mentioned ;  in  the  light  the 
cones  shorten,  and  in  the  dark  they  lengthen  (Engelmann). 

Sed  light  has  no  action  on  visual  purple ;  the  maximum  bleach- 
ing effect  takes  place  in  greenish-yellow  light.  Now,  when  the  living 
eye  is  brought  into  a  condition  of  "  dark  adaptation,"  that  is,  when 
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the  retina  has  become  adapted  to  light  of  low  intensity,  the  colours 
of  the  spectrum  alter  in  brightness ;  the  red  end  becomes  shortened 
and  much  darker ;  the  blue  end  becomes  brighter,  and  the  r^on  of 
maximum  brightness  is  in  the  green.  This  change  of  brightness 
with  change  of  adaptation,  known  as  Purkinge's  phenomenon,  is 
absent  in  the  fovea,  where  there  are  no  rods.  The  selective  action 
of  the  colours  of  the  spectnmi  on  the  visual  purple  is  so  strikingly 
similar  to  the  altered  conditions  of  brightness  just  described,  that 
changes  in  the  visual  purple  of  the  rods  have  been  supposed  to  be 
the  cause  of  sensations  excited  by  feeble  illumination  (i.e.  in  the 
"dark-adapted"  eye),  while  the  cones  are  affected  under  more 
ordinary  conditions  of  illumination.  This  conclusion  gains  support 
from  several  interesting  facts.  Visual  purple  is  specially  abundant 
in  the  retinse  of  almost  all  animals  whose  'habits  are  nocturnal,  or 
who  live  underground.  Further,  if  the  intensity  of  a  colour  stimulus 
is  gradually  increased,  it  at  first  is  too  faint  to  produce  any  sensa- 
tion ;  then  it  produces  a  sensation  of  greyness,  and  at  last  the  colour 
itself  is  seen ;  the  interval  between  the  appearance  of  the  grey  or 
white-black  effect  and  of  the  true  colour  effect  of  the  stimulus  is 
spoken  of  as  the  "photo-chromatic  interval'*  Ked  light  has  no  effect 
on  visual  purple,  and  has  no  photo-chromatic  interval  (that  is,  it 
appears  either  red  or  nothing),  and  according  to  several  observers, 
there  is  no  such  interval  at  the  fovea,  where  the  rods,  and  therefore 
visual  purple,  are  absent.  Thirdly,  a  very  similar  effect  has  been 
described  by  M'Dougall,  when  the  retina  is  momentarily  stimulated 
by  a  coloured  light;  the  sensation  arising  from  the  stimulus  is 
followed  by  a  series  of  ''primary  responses"  or  after-sensations;  the 
first  members  of  the  series  have  the  same  colour  as  the  stimulus, 
and  these  are  sometimes  followed  by  a  series  of  colourless  (grey) 
sensations ;  these  grey  sensations  are  only  present  outside  the  fovea, 
and  under  conditions  of  "dark  adaptation"  are  absent  with  red  and 
brightest  with  green  stimuli  Here  again  we  are  able  to  differentiate 
between  a  visual-purple  (rod)  effect,  and  a  cone  effect,  the  former, 
active  under  conditions  of  feeble  illumination,  affected  most  by  green 
and  unaffected  by  red  light,  and  yielding  colourless  sensations ;  the 
latter  being  more  specially  concerned  in  developing  sensations  of 
colour  under  conditions  of  adaptation  to  ordinary  light.  The  fovea 
centralis  thus  becomes  the  region  where  the  colours  of  objects  are 
best  distinguishable,  and  where  with  ordinary  illumination  visual 
acuity  is  most  marked.  In  the  dark,  however,  extra-foveal  (rod) 
vision  is  more  sensitive  than  foveal  (cone)  vision ;  astronomers  see 
faint  stars  more  readily  in  the  periphery  of  the  field  of  vision. 

Two  abnormal  conditions  may  be  described  here,  for  they  throw  light  on  these 
phenomena.  In  cases  of  aehromatopsia  (total  colour-blindness)  the  spec&um  is  seen 
as  a  band  of  light  differing  only  in  brightness ;  the  region  of  maximum  brightness 
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is  the  same  as  in  eztra-foTeal  vision  of  the  nonnal  eye ;  in  many  of  these  cases  there 
is  a  central  scotoma  (blind  spot),  that  is,  the  rodless  fovea  is  blind ;  there  is  reduced 
acuity  of  vision  as  in  the  **  dark-adapted  **  eye,  and  photophobia  (fear  of  strong  light); 
ny$taffmus  ^oscillating  movements  or  the  eye)  also  occurs,  due  to  absence  of  an  area  of 
distinct  vision.  We  are  thus  in  tjrpical  cases  of  achromatopsia  dealing  with  cases 
of  cone  blindness.  In  nyctalopia  (night  blindness),  on  the  other  hand,  we  meet  the 
converse  condition.  Here  there  is  an  abnormal  slowness  of  **  dark  adaptation,*'  and 
a  pathological  change  known  as  rUinUis  pigmentosa  is  present,  suggesting  an  im- 
paired function  of  the  visual  purple.  Pilocarpine  has  been  found  an  effective  drug 
m  such  cases,  and  this  is  also  interesting  because  it  hastens  the  regeneration  of  visuid 
purple  in  the  extirpated  eye. 

The  slsotriccu  variations  in  the  retina  under  the  influence  of  light  were 
discovered  by  M*Kendrick  and  Dewar,  and  have  been  recently  reinvest^ted  by 
Waller.  The  excised  eyeball  of  a  frog  is  led  off  by  non-polarisable  electrodes  to  a 
galvanometer.  One  electrode  is  placed  on  the  front,  the  other  on  the  back  of  the 
eye.  If  the  eyeball  is  quite  fresh,  a  current  is  observed  passing  through  the 
eyeball  from  back  to  front  When  light  falls  on  the  eye  this  current  is  increased ; 
on  shutting  off  the  light  there  is  a  momentary  further  increase,  and  then  the  current 
slowly  returns  back  to  its  previous  condition.  Waller  explains  this  by  supposing 
that  anabolic  changes  in  the  eye  predominate  during  stimulation  by  ught  With 
the  onset  of  darkness,  the  katabohc  changes  cease  at  once,  and  the  anabolic  more 
slowlv ;  hence  a  further  positive  variation. 

As  already  stated,  the  current  in  a  fresh  eyeball  passes  from  back  to  front  before 
the  stimulus  is  applied,  but  this  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  true  current  of  rest,  but  as 
a  current  due  to  previous  action  which  very  slowly  subsides.  When  this  has 
subsided,  the  true  current  of  rest  is  from  cornea  to  fundus,  t.«.,  it  is  like  that 
of  the  skin,  ingoing— the  response  to  stimulation  is  like  that  of  the  skin,  out- 
g^oing.  Waller  has  also  studied  the  electrical  responses  of  the  eyeball  to  other 
methods  of  stimulation ;  if  electrical  currents  are  employed,  and  the  eyeball  is  still 
healthy,  the  response  is  always  an  outgoing  current,  whatever  may  be  the  direction 
of  the  electrical  current  used  as  the  stimulus.  These  currents  of  action  are  no  doubt 
mainly  of  retinal  origin,  but  later  Waller  showed  that  the  anterior  portions  of  the 
^e,  especially  the  crystalline  lens,  participate  in  their  causation.  Ine  response  of 
the  eye  to  non-luminous  stimuli  lasts  some  time,  and  is  spoken  of  as  a  **  blase  cunent " 
An  analogous  response  has  been  seen  in  skin,  plant-tissues,  etc. 

GoU£  has  studied  the  photo-electric  changes  in  the  frog's  eyeball  with  the 
capillaiy  electrometer.  He,  like  Waller,  draws  attention  to  the  long  latent  period  and 
sustained  character  of  the  response.  The  photo-electric  changes  are  all  monopliasic 
effects,  whether  produced  by  Illumination,  or  by  shutting  off  the  light  Gotch 
suggests  there  are  two  chemical  substances  in  the  retina,  one  of  which  rotcts  to  light* 
the  other  to  darkness.  Each  reaction  is  a  change  of  the  same  type,  but  for  the  change 
to  occur  markedly,  the  eye  must  be  previously  adapted,  t.^.,  the  substances  miut 
undergo  a  phase  of  metabolism  under  conditions  opposite  to  those  which  evoke  the 
reaction  effects.  Observations  with  red  and  green  light  do  not  support  the  view 
that  the  photo-chemical  dianges  are  of  opposite  characters,  for  the  photo-electric 
change  is  always  in  the  same  direction,  differing  only  in  period  of  latency,  that  for 
red  being  the  longer. 

MOYEMENTS  OF  THE  EtSBALL 

Protrusum  of  the  eyebaUs  occurs  (1)  when  the  blood-vessels  of 
the  orbit  are  congested ;  (2)  when  contraction  of  the  plain  muscular 
fibres  of  the  capsule  of  Tenon  takes  place ;  these  are  innervated  by 
the  cervical  sympathetic  nerve;  and  (3)  in  the  disease  called 
exophthalmic  goitre. 

Betraetion  occurs  (1)  when  the  lids  are  closed  forcibly;  (2) 
when  the  blood-vessels  of  the  orbit  are  comparatively  empty; 
(3)  when  the  fat  in  the  orbit  is  reduced  in  quantity,  as  during 
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starvation;  and  (4)  on  section  or  paralysis  of  the  cervical  sympa- 
thetic nerves. 

The  most  important  movements,  however,  are  those  produced  hj 
the  six  ocular  muscles. 

The  internal  rectus  turns  the  eyeball  inwards,  the  external  rectus 
turns  it  outwards.  If  the  superior  rectus  acted  alone,  it  would  turn 
the  eyeball  not  only  upwards,  but  owing  to  the  sloping  direction  of 
the  muscle,  the  eyeball  would  be  turned  inwards  also ;  in  turning 
the  eyeball  directly  upwards,  this  inward  movement  is  arrested  by 
the  outward  tendency  of  the  inferior  oblique.  Similarly,  in  turning 
the  eyeball  directly  downwards,  the  inferior  rectus  acts  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  superior  oblique.  Movements  in  intermediate  directions 
are  produced  by  other  combinations  of  the  muscles. 

These  muscles  are  all  supplied  by  the  third  nerve  except  the 
superior  oblique,  which  is  supplied  by  the  fourth,  and  the  external 
rectus  by  the  sixth  nerve. 

The  muscles  of  the  two  eyes  act  simiiltaneously,  so  that  images 
of  the  objects  looked  at  may  fall  on  corresponding  points  of  the 
two  retinas.  The  inner  side  of  one  retina  corresponds  to  the 
outer  side  of  the  other,  so  that  any  movement  of  one  eye  inwards 
must  be  accompanied  by  a  movement  of  the  other  eye  outwards. 
If  one  eyeball  is  forcibly  fixed  by  pressing  the  finger  against  it  so 
that  it  cannot  follow  the  movement  of  the  other,  the  result  is 
double  vision  (diplopia),  because  the  image  of  the  objects  looked  at 
will  fall  on  points  of  the  two  retinsB  which  do  not  correspond.  The 
same  is  experienced  in  a  squint,  until  the  subject  learns  to  disregard 
the  image  from  one  eye. 

If  the  external  rectus  is  paralysed,  the  eye  will  squint  inwards ; 
if  this  occurs  in  the  right  eye  the  false  image  will  lie  on  the  left  side 
of  the  yellow  spot,  and  appear  in  the  field  of  vision  to  the  right  of 
the  true  image.  If  the  third  nerve  is  paralysed,  the  case  is  a  more 
complicated  one:  owing  to  the  paralysis  of  the  levator  palpebrse 
superioris,  the  patient  will  be  unable  to  raise  his  upper  lid  (ptosis), 
and  so  in  order  to  see  will  walk  with  his  chin  in  the  air.  If  the 
paralysis  is  on  the  right  side,  the  eyeball  will  squint  downwards  and 
to  the  right ;  the  false  image  will  be  formed  below  and  to  the  right 
of  the  yellow  spot,  and  the  apparent  image  in  the  field  of  vision  will 
consequently  appear  above  and  to  the  left  of  the  true  image,  and 
owing  to  the  squint  being  an  oblique  one,  the  false  image  will  slant 
in  a  corresponding  direction. 

Various  Positions  of  the  Eyeballs. 

All  the  movements  of  the  eyeball  take  place  around  the  paint  of 
rotation,  which  is  situated  1'77  mm.  behind  the  centre  of  the  visual 
axis,  or  10*9  mm.  behind  the  front  of  the  cornea. 
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The  three  axes  aromtd  which  the  movements  occur  are : — 

1.  The  visual  or  antero-posterior  ajtia.    (A  P,  fig.  537.) 

2.  The  transverM  axis,  which  coimects  the  points  of  rotation  of 
the  two  eyes.     (Tr,  fig.  537.) 

3.  The  vertical  axis,  which  passes  at  right  angles  to  the  other 
two  axes  through  their  point  of  intersection. 

ITie  line  wMch  connects  the  fixed  point  in  the  outer  world  at 
which  the  eye  is  looking  to  the  point  of  rotation  is  called  the  visual 
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lint.  The  plane  which  passes  through  the  two  visual  lines  is  called 
the  visual  plane. 

The  various  positions  of  the  eyeballs  are  designated  primary, 
secondary,  and  tertiary. 

The  prmary  position  occurs  when  both  eyes  are  parallel,  the 
visual  lines  bemg  horizontal  (as  in  looking  at  the  horizon). 

SecondaTy  positions  are  of  two  kinds: — 

(1)  The  visual  lines  are  parallel,  but  directed  either  upwards  or 
downwards  from  the  horizontal  (as  in  looking  at  the  sky). 

(2)  The  visual  lines  are  horizontal,  but  convei^e  towards  one 
another  (as  in  looking  at  a  small  object  near  to  and  on  the  same 
level  as  the  eyes). 

Tsrtiary  positions  are  those  in  which  the  visual  lines  are  not 
horizontal,  and  converge  towards  one  another  (as  in  looking  at  the 
tip  of  the  nose). 
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It  is  possible  to  conceive  positions  of  the  eyeballs  in  which  the 
visual  lines  diverge  from  one  another;  but  such  positions  do  not 
occur  in  normal  vision  in  man. 

Both  ejes  are  moved  simultaneously,  even  if  one  of  them 
happens  to  be  blind.  They  are  moved  so  that  the  object  in  the 
outer  world  is  focussed  on  the  two  yellow  spots,  or  other  corre- 
sponding points  of  the  two  retinae.  The  images  which  do  not  fall 
on  corresponding  points  are  seen  double,  but  these  are  to  a  great 
extent  disregarded  by  the  brain,  which  pays  particular  attention  to 
those  images  which  fall  on  corresponding  points. 

The  accompanying  diagrams  will  assist  us  in  understanding  what 
is  meant  by  corresporiding  or  identical  points  of  the  two  retinae. 

If  B  and  L  (fig.  538)  represent  the  right  and  left  retinae 
respectively,  0  and  0'  the  two  yellow  spots  are  identical ;  so  are  A 


Fig.  588.— Identical  poInU  of  the  retiiue. 

and  A',  both  being  the  same  distance  above  0  and  0'.  But  the 
corresponding  point  to  B  on  the  inner  side  of  0  in  the  right  retina, 
is  B",  a  point  to  the  same  distance  on  the  outer  side  of  0'  in  the  left 
retina ;  similarly  C  and  C  are  identical  The  two  blind  spots  X  and 
X'  are  not  identical 

Fig.  539  shows  the  same  thing  in  rather  a  different  way ;  A  and 
6  represent  horizontal  sections  through  the  two  retinae ;  the  points 

a  a',  b  b',  and  c  c",  being  identical 
In  the  lower  part  of  the  diagram  is 
shown  the  way  in  which  the  brain 
combines  the  images  in  the  two  retinae, 
one  overlapping  so  as  to  coincide  with 
the  other. 

The  Horopter  is  the  name  given  to 
the  surface  in  the  outer  world  which 
''"•"Vg5S"oVi:>^rriSiS™'^^^^  contains  all  the  points  which  faU  on 

the  identical  points  of  the  retinae. 
The  shape  of  the  horopter  will  vary  with  the  position  of  the  eye- 
balls.    Li   the  primary  position,  and  in  the  first  variety  of  the 
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Fio.  640.— The  Horopter,  when  the 
eyee  are  convergent. 


secondary  position,  the  visual  lines  are  parallel ;  hence  the  horopter 
will  be  a  plane  at  an  infinite  distance. 

In  the  other  variety  of  the  secondary  position,  and  in  tertiary 
positions  in  which  the  visual  lines  converge,  as  when  looking  at  a 
near  object,  the  horopter  is  a  circle  (fig.  540)  which  passes  through  the 
nodal  points  of  the  two  eyes,  and  through 
the  fixed  point  (I)  in  the  outer  world  at 
which  the  eyes  are  looking,  and  which 
will  consequently  fall  on  the  two  yellow 
spots  (0  and  Oy  All  other  points  in 
this  circle  (II,  III)  will  fall  on  identical 
points  of  the  retinae.  The  image  of  II 
will  fall  on  A  and  A' ;  of  III  on  B  and  B' ; 
it  is  a  simple  mathematical  problem  to 
prove  that  OA  =  0'A',  and  OB  =  0'B'. 

In  those  animals  in  which  the  eyes 
are  lateral  in  position,  and  the  visual 
lines  diverge,  the  problem  of  binocular 
vision  is  a  very  difierent  one  (see  also 
p.  736). 

Nervous  Paths  In  the  Optic  Nerves. 

The  correspondence  of  the  two  retinas  and  of  the  movements  of 
the  eyeballs  is  produced  by  a  close  connection  of  the  nervous  centres 
controlling  these  phenomena,  and  by  the  arrangement  of  the  nerve- 
fibres  in  the  optic  nerves.    The  crossing  of  the  nerve-fibres  at  the 

optic  chiasma  is  incomplete,  and  the  next 
diagram  (fig.  541)  gives  a  simple  idea  of  the 
way  the  fibres  go. 

It  will  be  seen  that  it  is  only  the  fibres 
from  the  inner  portions  of  the  retinae  that 
cross;  and  that  those  represented  by  con- 
tinuous lines  from  the  right  side  of  the  two 
retinae  ultimately  reach  the  right  hemisphere, 
and  those  represented  by  interrupted  lines 
from  the  left  side  of  the  two  retinae  ultimately 
reach  the  left  hemisphere.  The  two  halves 
of  the  retinae  are  not,  however,  separated  by 
a  hard-and-fast  line  from  one  another;  this 
is  represented  by  the  two  halves  being  de- 
picted as  slightly  overlapping,  and  this  comes 
to  the  same  thing  as  saying  that  the  central  region  of  each  retina  is 
represented  in  each  hemisphere. 

The  part  of  the  hemisphere  concerned  in  vision  is  the  occipital 
lobe,  and  the  reader  should  turn  back  to  our  previous  consideration 


L^  ffetina  Right  Rettna 


I«/r"  ^Right 

Hemisphert       Hemisphere 

Fio.  Ml.— XiXmne  of  fibres  at 
optic  chluma. 
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of  this  subject  in  coimection  with  cerebral  localisation,  the  pheno- 
mena of  hemianopsia  and  the  conjugate  deviation  of  head  and 
eyes  (pp.  736, 737). 

Fig.  542,  though  diagrammatic,  will  assist  the  reader  in  more 
fully  comprehending  the  paths  of  visual  impulses,  and  the  central 
connections  of  the  nerves  and  nerve-centres  concerned  in  the  process. 
The  fibres  from  the  retina  to  the  external  geniculate  body  end 
there  by  arborising  around  its  cells,  and  a  fresh  relay  of  fibres  from 
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F[o.  542— Relations  of  nerve  cells  and  fibres  of  visual  apparatus.    (Schafe&) 

these  cells  passes  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  internal  capsule  to  the 
cortex  of  the  occipital  lobe.  Those  to  the  anterior  corpus  quadrige- 
minum  are  continued  on  by  a  fresh  relay  to  the  nuclei  of  the  nerves 
concerned  in  eye-movements  (represented  by  the  oculo-motor  nucleus 
in  the  diagram) ;  the  axons  of  the  cortical  cells  pass  to  the  tegmentum, 
whence  a  fresh  relay  continues  the  impulse  to  the  oculo-motor  nucleus. 

Sherrington's  observations  on  binocular  flicker  have  shown  that  there  are 
difficulties  in  accepting  fig.  542  as  a  complete  anatomical  basis  for  the  psychological 
processes  involvea  in  binocular  vision,  although  it  is  probably  correct  so  far  as  the 
motor  mechanisms  involved  are  concerned. 

Visual  Jud£rments. 

The  psychical  or  mental  processes  which  constitute  the  visual 
sensation  proper  have  been  studied  to  a  far  greater  degree  than  is 
possible  in  connection  with  other  forms  of  sensation. 
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We  have  already  seen  that  in  spite  of  the  reversion  of  the  image 
in  the  retina,  the  mind  sees  objects  in  their  proper  position;  this 
is  explained  on  p.  823. 

We  are  also  not  conscious  of  the  blind  spot.  This  is  partly  due 
to  the  fact  that  those  images  which  fall  on  the  blind  spot  of  one  eye 
are  not  focussed  there  in  the  other  eye.  But  even  when  one  looks 
at  objects  with  one  eye,  there  is  no  blank,  for  the  reason  explained 
on  p.  835. 

Out  estimate  of  the  size  of  various  objects  is  based  partly  on  the 
visual  angle  (p.  822)  under  which  they  are  seen,  but  much  more  on  the 
estimate  we  form  of  their  distance.  Thus  a  lofty  mountain  many 
miles  off  may  be  seen  under  the  same  visual  angle  as  a  small  hiU 
near  at  hand,  but  we  infer  that  the  former  is  much  the  larger 
object  because  we  know  it  is  much  farther  off  than  the  hilL  Our 
estimate  of  distance  is,  however,  often  erroneous,  and  consequently 
the  estimate  of  size  also.  Thus  persons  seen  walking  on  the  top  of 
a  small  hill  against  a  clear  twilight  sky  appear  unusually  large, 
because  we  over-estimate  their  distance,  and  for  similar  reasons 
most  objects  in  a  fog  appear  immensely  magnified. 

The  action  of  the  sense  of  vision  in  relation  to  external  objects 
is,  therefore,  quite  different  from  that  of  the  sense  of  toucL  The 
objects  of  the  latter  sense  are  immediately  present  to  it;  and 
our  own  body,  with  which  they  come  in  contact,  is  the  measure  of 
their  size.  The  part  of  a  table  touched  by  the  hand  appears  as  large 
as  the  part  of  the  hand  receiving  an  impression  from  it,  for  the  part 
of  our  body  in  which  a  sensation  is  excited,  is  here  the  measure  by 
which  we  judge  of  the  magnitude  of  the  object.  In  the  sense  of 
vision,  on  the  contrary,  the  images  of  objects  are  mere  fractions  of 
the  objects  themselves,  realised  upon  the  retina,  the  extent  of  which 
remains  constantly  the  same.  But  the  mind,  into  which  the 
sensations  of  vision  are  incorporated,  invests  the  images  of  objects, 
together  with  the  whole  field  of  vision  in  the  retina,  with  very  vary- 
ing dimensions ;  the  relative  size  of  the  image  in  proportion  to  the 
whole  field  of  vision,  or  of  the  affected  parts  of  the  retina  to  the 
whole  retina,  alone  remains  unaltered. 

!I%e  estimation  of  the  form  of  bodies  by  sight  is  the  result  partly 
of  the  mere  sensation,  and  partly  of  the  association  of  ideas.  Since 
the  form  of  the  images  perceived  by  the  retina  depends  wholly  on 
the  outline  of  the  part  of  the  retina  affected,  the  sensation  alone  is 
adequate  to  the  distinction  of  superficial  forms  from  each  other,  as  of 
a  square  from  a  circle.  But  the  idea  of  a  solid  body  such  as  a  sphere, 
or  a  cube,  can  only  be  attained  by  the  action  of  the  mind  construct- 
ing it  from  the  different  superficial  images  seen  in  different  positions 
of  the  eye  with  regard  to  the  object,  and,  as  shown  by  Wheatstone 
and  illustrated  in  the  stereoscope,  from  two  different  perspective  pro- 
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jections  of  the  object  being  presented  simultaneously  to  the  mind  hj 
the  two  eyes. 

Thus,  if  a  cube  is  held  at  a  moderate  distance  before  the  eyes, 
and  viewed  with  each  eye  successively  while  the  head  is  kept 
perfectly  steady,  A  (fig.  543)  will  be  the  picture  presented  to  the 
right  eye,  and  b  that  seen  by  the  left  eye.  Wheatstone  has  shown 
ttuit  on  this  circumstance  depends  in  a  great  measure  our  conviction 
of  the  solidity  of  an  object,  or  of  its  projection  in  relief.  If  different 
perspective  drawings  of  a  solid  body,  one  representing  the  image 
seen  by  the  right  eye,  the  other  that  seen  by  the  left  (for  example, 
the  drawing  of  a  cube,  A,  B,  fig.  543),  be  presented  to  corresponding 
parts  of  the  two  retinse,  as  may  be  readily  done  by  meeunis  of  the 
stereoscope,  the  mind  will  perceive  not  merely  a  single  representa- 


Fxo.  MS. — Diagnma  to  fllottnte  how  a  Judgment  of  a  flgan  of  throe  dimenaiona  la  obtained. 


tion  of  the  object,  but  a  body  projecting  in  relief,  the  exact  counter- 
part of  that  from  which  the  drawings  were  made. 

By  transposing  two  stereoscopic  pictures  a  reverse  effect  is  pro- 
duced; the  elevated  parts  appear  to  be  depressed,  and  vice  ver^ 
An  instrument  contrived  with  this  purpose  is  termed  a  pseudascape. 
Viewed  with  this  instrument  a  bust  appears  as  a  hollow  mask,  and 
as  may  readily  be  imagined  the  effect  is  most  bewildering. 

The  clearness  with  which  the  details  of  an  object  are  perceived 
irrespective  of  accommodation,  would  appear  to  depend  largely  on 
the  number  of  rods  and  cones  which  its  retinal  image  covers.  Hence 
the  nearer  an  object  is  to  the  eye  (within  moderate  limits)  the  more 
clearly  are  all  its  details  seen.  Further,  if  we  want  carefully  to 
examine  any  object,  we  always  direct  the  eyes  straight  to  it,  so  that 
its  image  shall  fall  on  the  two  yellow  spots,  where  an  image  of  a 
given  area  will  cover  a  larger  number  of  cones  than  anywhere  else 
in  the  retina.  Moreover,  as  previously  pointed  out,  each  cone  in  the 
macula  lutea  is  connected  to  a  separate  chain  of  neurons. 

The  importance  of  binocular  vision  is  very  great.  If  an  object  is 
looked  at  with  one  eye  only,  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  its  distance 
by  the  sense  of  vision  alone.  For  instance,  if  one  eye  is  closed 
8^nd   the   other   looks   at  a   wire   or   bar,   it   is   impossible   to  tell 
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whether,  if  some  one  drops  a  small  object,  it  falls  in  front  of  or 
behind  the  bar. 

Visual  judgments  axe  not  always  correct;  there  are  a  large 
number  of  puzzles  and  toys  which  depend  on  visual  illusions.  One 
or  two  of  the  best  known  are  represented  in  the  accompanjing 
diagrams. 

In  fig.  544,  A,  B,  and  c  are  of  the  same  size ;  but  A  looks  taller 
than  B,  while  c  appears  to  cover  a  less  area  than  either.    The  sub- 

ABC 
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Fig.  544.~Diagnuns  to  Illnstntte  visaal  illusions. 

division  of  a  spcu^e  or  line  increases  its  apparent  size  or  length. 
In  fig.  544  D,  ab  is  equal  to  be.  Vertical  distances  also  are  usually 
over-estimated.     In   fig.   545  the  long  lines  are  parallel,  though 


Pio.  546.— ZuUner's  linen 


they  do  not  appear  so,  owing  to  the  influence  of  the  intercrossing 
lines. 


CHAPTER  LIX 

REPRODUCTION,  DKVELOPMKNT,  GROWTH  AND  DEATH 

The  history  of  the  fully  formed  animal  from  the  ovum,  and  a 
description  of  the  origin  and  formation  of  its  tissues  and  organs, 
constitutes  the  portion  of  biological  science  known  as  embryology. 

The  scientific  discussion  of  embryology  must  not  be  limited  to 
man,  however  important  he  may  be,  but  must  embrace  a  wide  survey 
of  the  whole  animal  kingdom,  because  the  changes  which  occur  in 
the  embryological  history  of  the  highest  animals  forms  a  compressed, 
though  in  many  cases  a  modified  picture  of  the  changes  which  have 
taken  place  in  their  historical  development  from  lower  types,  during 
the  long  and  misty  ages  of  the  past. 

To  attempt  an  adequate  discussion  of  this  large  subject  would 
mean  the  writing  of  a  book  as  long  as  the  present  volume.  It  would 
lead  us  far  into  biological  fields,  and  also  into  discussions  of  a 
philosophical  and  hypothetical  nature  which  would  be  quite  out  of 
place  in  a  physiological  text  book.  All  we  can  do  is  to  put  down 
the  important  facts,  and  specially  to  dwell  on  those  which  have  a 
physiological  bearing.  Evolution  has  in  the  past  been  specially 
studied  from  the  anatomical  point  of  view;  but  it  has  its  physio- 
logical counterpart ;  for  as  structures  increase  in  complexity,  so  also 
does  function  become  correspondingly  diflferentiated  and  varied. 

The  great  problem  of  evolution  is  associated  with  the  immortal 
name  of  Darwin.  He  showed  that  although  the  offspring  resembles 
the  parents  there  are  always  certain  slight  variations  which  may  be 
transmitted  to  future  generations,  and  in  their  turn  these  are 
magnified  or  admixed  with  other  variations  in  each  succeeding 
generation.  In  the  struggle  for  existence  those  will  survive  in 
which  the  variations  are  beneficial  and  helpful,  so  that  in  the  end  the 
fittest  will  live  on.  The  piling  up  of  variations  which  in  themselves 
may  be  trivial  thus  leads  to  the  development .  of  new  types  and 
species,  and  this,  prolonged  over  immense  periods  of  time,  has  led  to 
the  evolution  of  complex  from  simple  forms  of  life. 

The  explanation  of  heredity  is  a  subject  on  which  much  difference 
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of  opinion  prevails.  It  does,  however,  appear  to  be  pretty  well 
accepted  that  the  material  of  the  nucleus  of  the  male  and  female 
reproductive  elements  is  of  special  importance  in  the  transmission 
of  hereditary  characters.  That  the  chromosomes  of  the  nucleus  are 
of  vital  importance  is  clearly  shown  by  several  facts.  For  instance, 
they  are  constant  in  number  not  only  in  the  cells  of  the  body  but 
in  all  individuals  of  any  particular  species  of  animal  or  plant, 
though  differing  in  number  in  different  species.  The  equal  halving 
of  each  chromosome,  which  occurs  during  mitosis,  maintains  this 
numerical  constancy,  except  in  a  certain  period  of  the  life  history  of 
each  individual,  and  this  period  occurs  in  the  formation  of  the 
reproductive  cells  (often  called  gametes).  During  one  step  in  the 
karyokinetic  cell-division,  half  of  the  normal  number  of  chromo- 
somes are  thrown  out,  and  the  act  of  fertilisation  consists  in  the 
fusion  of  the  male  and  female  gametes ;  each  parental  nucleus 
provides  half  the  normal  number  of  chromosomes,  and  thus  the 
fertilised  egg-cell  starts  with  the  full  complement  once  more.  A 
large  number  of  biologists  regard  the  chromosomes  as  the  actual 
bearers  of  the  characters  which  an  organism  inherits  from  its 
parents,  or,  at  any  rate,  adopt  this  view  as  a  working  hypothesis. 
This  places  the  transmission  of  characters  from  parent  to  offspring 
upon  a  material  foundation.  Weismann's  view  that  characters 
acquired  after  birth  are  not  transmissible  rests  mainly  upon  negative 
evidence,  and  so  cannot  be  considered  as  fully  proved. 

The  development  of  the  two  sexes  took  place  fairly  early  in  the 
history  of  the  animal  world,  but  there  are  many  animals  of  the 
simplest  kind  in  which  no  differentiation  of  sex  occurs.  The 
determination  of  sex,  that  is,  why  a  mother  should  bear  at  one  time 
a  male,  at  another  time  a  female  infant,  is  a  question  of  great 
importance,  and  numerous  theories  have  been  advanced  to  explain 
it.  In  certain  invertebrate  animals  there  is  some  evidence  that  sex 
is  preformed  either  in  the  ovum  or  the  spermatozoon,  or  in  both ; 
that  is  to  say,  there  are  male  and  female  ova,  and  male  and  female 
spermatozoa  which  exhibit  slight  differences  of  structure;  the 
question  of  sex  of  the  offspring  will  then  depend  upon  which 
element  predominates  after  union.  Others  hold  that  potentialities 
of  producing  either  sex  are  present  in  all  ova  and  all  spermatozoa, 
and  that  the  ultimate  sex  is  determined  by  some  relationship  which 
is  at  present  unknown,  but  which  in  all  probability  operates  at  the 
time  of  fertilisation. 

The  original  Darwinian  doctrine,  just  stated  in  outline,  has  since 
been  modified  in  several  directions  as  research  has  progressed.  The 
work  of  Weismann  just  alluded  to  is  important.  But  of  all  the 
theories  which  have  been  grafted  upon  the  original  theory,  that  of 
Mendel  is  perhaps  of  the  greatest  interest ;  it  certainly  appeals  to 
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the  scientific  mind,  for  it  is  one  which  is  susceptible  of  proof  and 
demonstration.  It  may  be  best  illustrated  bj  a  concrete  example. 
If  two  kinds  of  plant,  such  as  dwarf  and  tall  peas,  are  crossed,  the 
seeds  obtained  all  produce  tall  plants;  but  if  the  plants  of  this 
generation  are  crossed,  the  third  generation  contains  25  per  cent, 
dwarf  and  75  per  cent,  of  tall  plants.  If  the  dwarfs  are  crossed, 
they  breed  true,  that  is,  they  produce  dwarf  plants  only ;  but  if  the 
tall  plants  are  inter-crossed,  again  one-quarter  of  the  next  generation 
are  dwarfs  and  the  remainder  tall.  Of  the  75  tall  plants,  25  breed 
true,  and  of  the  remaining  50,  one-quarter  produce  dwarfs  which 
breed  true,  and  the  remaining  three-quarters  are  tall  plant&  In 
successive  generations  the  same  holds :  the  dwarfs,  when  self -crossed, 
always  produce  dwarfs,  and  tall  plants  always  produce  a  progeny  in 
which  25  per  cent,  are  dwarfs  and  75*  per  cent,  tall,  some  of  which 
breed  true  and  the  remainder  breed  a  mixture  in  the  same  pro- 
portions as  before. 

This  is  explained  by  calling  certain  characters  dominant 
and  others  recessive;  thus,  in  the  example  taken,  tallness  is 
dominant  and  dwarfness  is  recessive.  So  in  the  first  generation  the 
progeny  all  exhibit  the  dominant  character,  but  in  the  second  only 
25  per  cent,  will  be  pure  dominants  (that  is,  will  produce  only 
dominants  in  successive  generations),  25  per  cent,  will  be  pure  , 
recessives,  and  50  per  cent,  are  mixed;  and  the  mixed  type  will 
again  produce  25  per  cent,  dominants,  25  per  cent,  recessives,  and 
50  per  cent  mixed,  as  before. 

This  discovery  has  been  found  important  for  breeders  and 
horticulturists,  but  the  law  appears  to  fail  sometimes;  for  instance, 
when  the  black  and  white  races  intermarry,  the  result  is  brown 
children,  and  not  a  definite  proportion  of  blacks  and  whitea 

Looked  at  from  the  evolutionary  point  of  view,  the  whole  of  the 
complex  animal  body  is  but  the  temporary  dwelling-place  of  the 
reproductive  cells,  and  nature  provides  lavishly,  both  in  animals  and 
plants,  for  the  continuance  of  the  species.  These  temporary  homes, 
which  we  call  the  father  and  the  mother,  pass  away,  but  they  live  on 
and  on  in  their  descendants.  In  the  future  we  cannot  doubt  that 
upward  progress  will  still  continue  as  in  the  past,  and  man  in  time 
should  be  in  very  truth  "  but  little  lower  than  the  angels."  Some 
hold  that  civilisation  in  some  ways  places  a  slight  obstacle  on  the 
path  of  progress  of  the  race;  numerous  works  of  charity  militate 
against  the  inexorable  law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  so  that 
many  live  to  propagate  their  species  who  may  be  weaklings  both  in 
body  and  mind.  There  are  no  doubt  extreme  cases  where  it  is 
desirable  that  deteriorated  characters  should  be  debarred  from 
introducing  into  the  world  a  continuance  of  beings  destined  for 
misery  and  crime.     But  I  myself  believe  that  the  present  development 
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of  charitable  endeavours  is  in  itself  a  sign  of  progress ;  it  indicates 
a  growth  of  the  feelings  of  compassion  and  unselfishness  which  con- 
stitute a  great  asset  in  the  possessions  of  a  race.  The  laws  of  evolu- 
tion operate  in  spite  of  artificial  hindrances ;  this  is  exemplified  in 
what  is  termed  the  law  of  anticipation ;  bj  this  is  meant  that  in  a 
heritable  disease  its  effects  develop  at  an  earlier  and  earlier  age  in 
successive  generations,  until  at  last  it  causes  death  at  a  period 
before  the  sexual  organs  attain  maturity,  and  thus  automatically  its 
continued  propagation  is  put  a  stop  to. 

In  a  simple  unicellular  organism  such  as  the  amoeba,  there  is  not 
only  no  differentiation  of  sex,  but  there  is  also  no  differentiation 
between  the  reproductive  element  (Weismann's  germ  plasm)  and 
the  remainder  of  the  body  (Weismann's  somatoplasm).  When  the 
amcBba  propagates  itself  by  dividing  into  two  new  amcsbse,  the 
whole  animal  is  concerned  in  the  act  of  reproduction,  and,  barring 
accidents,  the  new  amoebae  may  behave  in  this  way  indefinitely,  and  •*' 
80  may  be  spoken  of  as  immortal.  In  this  sense  the  only  part  of 
the  body  which  is  immortal  (in  the  material  as  opposed  to  the  theo- 
logical use  of  the  word)  in  the  higher  animals  is  the  germ  plasm, 
which  lives  beyond  us  to  repeat  the  process  an  infinite  number  of 
times  in  our  descendants. 

If  now  we  deal  in  a  more  matter-of-fact  way  with  the  present 
instead  of  the  past  or  the  future,  the  faculty  which  living  organisms 
have  of  reproducing  themselves  furnishes  us  with  a  new  conception 
of  the  life  process.  The  common  lot  of  all  is  to  die,  and  life  in  the 
individual  is  then  extinct;  but  each  individual  is  only  a  link  in  a 
long  chain  of  lives,  and  life  is  thus  not  something  which  begins  and 
ends  like  a  straight  line ;  it  is  rather  to  be  compared  to  a  circle,  in 
which  a  series  of  events  is  repeated  over  and  over  again.  If  we 
start  with  the  ovum  we  are  led  to  the  foetus,  and  then  to  the  child, 
and  the  adult  who  produces  or  fertilises  an  ovum  once  more ;  and 
80  history  goes  on  repeating  itself. 

I  propose,  however,  in  the  following  account  of  some  of  the 
details  of  the  long  story,  to  start  at  a  different  point  in  the  cycle. 
We  will  take  first  the  new-born  child,  and  rapidly  run  through  what 
occurs  after  its  birth  until  the  state  of  sexual  maturity  is  reached. 
Next  it  will  be  our  duty  to  consider  the  structure  and  physiology 
of  the  reproductive  organs,  and  how  the  ova  in  one  sex,  and  the 
spermatozoa  in  the  other  sex,  originate.  Next  will  follow  an  account 
of  the  union  of  these  reproductive  cells,  and  the  production  of  a 
fertilised  ovum.  This  will  be  followed  by  a  brief  account  of  the 
development  and  life  of  the  foetus,  until  we  reach  the  mechanism  by 
which  the  new-born  child  is  expelled  from  the  uterus  into  the  world, 
which  will  bring  us  back  to  the  point  from  which  we  started. 
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The  New-born  Child  and  the  Changes  it  Undergoes 

AFTER  Birth. 

The  new-bom  child,  which  in  the  uterus  was  obtaining  its 
nutriment  and  oxygen  from  its  mother's  blood,  is  severed  from  the 
organ  called  the  placenta,  by  means  of  which  this  was  accomplished, 
by  cutting  through  the  umbilicaJ  cord.  The  want  of  oxygen  is  met 
by  the  child  b^inning  to  breathe,  and  its  nutriment  is  supplied  by 
its  mother's  milk,  which  later  on  is  supplemented  and  replaced  by 
other  articles  of  diet.  Immediately  after  birth  certain  changes 
occur  in  the  circulatory  system;  the  foramen  ovale,  the  opening 
between  the  two  auricles,  begins  to  close,  and  so  do  the  ductus 
arteriosus  and  the  ductus  venosus.  The  now  functionless  umbilical 
vessels  close  also  until  they  are  reduced  to  mere  fibrous  cords. 
These  changes  are  completed  in  a  few  days,  and  the  circulation  then 
takes  the  course  it  traverses  for  the  rest  of  life. 

In  addition  to  this  there  are  changes  of  a  more  general  kind,  the 
most  obvious  of  which  is  growth;  this  is  accompanied  with  the 
completion  in  the  formation  of  certain  organs  and  tissues  which  are 
in  a  comparatively  immature  condition  when  the  child  is  born. 
Thus  medullation  of  the  fibres  in  the  central  nervous  system  is 
taking  place,  and  the  process  of  ossification  continues  until  the 
bony  skeleton  is  perfected.  The  generative  organs  reach  maturity 
at  the  period  of  life  known  as  puberty. 

The  rate  of  growth  after  birth  is  not  so  rapid  as  it  is  in  uttro ; 
and  every  year  the  relative  increase  in  size  gets  less  and  less.  On 
the  average,  girls  in  the  earlier  years  grow  more  than  boys,  but  at  the 
onset  of  puberty  this  relationship  is  usually  reversed.  At  puberty 
there  is  generally  an  acceleration  of  the  rate  of  growth  in  both  sexes, 
but  this  gradually  declines,  and  finally  growth  ceases. 

Piiberti/  then  is  the  period  at  which  the  sexual  organs  become 
matured  and  functional.  In  girls  this  occurs  on  the  average  at 
about  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  is  marked  by  the  onset  of 
menstruation.  Menstruation,  or  the  monthly  flow,  continues  until 
the  age  of  forty-five  to  fifty,  when  it  ceases  either  gradually  or 
suddenly,  and  after  this  period  (the  menopause  or  climacteric)  further 
production  of  oflfspring  is  not  possible.  The  menopause  is  usually 
accompanied  with  great  depression  and  other  disturbances  of  a 
physical  and  mental  nature. 

In  boys,  puberty  is  usually  a  little  later  developed  than  in  girls, 
but  there  is  no  limit  at  the  other  end  of  life  corresponding  to  the 
menopause. 

In  both  sexes  the  onset  of  puberty  is  accompanied  by  the 
secondary  sexual  characters  becoming  pronounced,  such  as  the 
increase  in  fullness  of  the  mammary  glands  in  the  female,  and  tlie 
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growth  of  hair  on  the  face  and  the  increase  in  size  of  the  larynx  which 
leads  to  the  deepening  of  the  pitch  of  the  voice  in  the  male. 

The  Male  Reproductive  Okgaks 
These  consist  of  the  two  testes  which  produce  apermatozoa,  and 

the  ducts  which  lead  from  them. 

The  testis  is  enclosed  in  a  serous  membrane  called  the  tunica 

vaginalis,  originally  a  part  of  the  peritoneum,  which  descends  into  the 
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scrotum  before  the  testis  and  subsequently  gets  entirely  cut  off 
from  the  remainder  of  the  peritoneum.  There  are,  however,  many 
animals  in  which  the  testes  remain  permanently  in  the  abdomen. 
The  external  covering  of  the  testicle  itself  is  a  strong  fibrous  capsule, 
called,  on  account  of  its  white  appearance,  the  tunica  alhvffinea. 
Passing  from  its  inner  surface  are  a  number  of  septa  or  trabeculse, 
which  divide  the  oi^an  imperfectly  into  lobulee.  On  the  posterior 
aspect  of  the  organ  the  capsule  is  greatly  thickened,  and  forms  a  mass 
of  Sbrous  tissue  called  the  Corput  Sighrtumanum  (body  of  High- 
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more)  oi  mediastinum  teattB.  Attached  to  this  is  a  much  convoluted 
tube,  which  forms  a  mass  called  the  epididymis.  This  receives  the 
ducts  of  the  testis,  and  is  prolonged  into  a  thick-walled  tube,  the  vas 
d^erms,  hj  which  the  Bemeo  passes  to  the  urethra. 

Each  lobule  of  the  testicle  contains  several  eonvoltUed  tubes. 
Every  tube  commences  near  the  tunica  albuginea,  and  termiuatea 
after  joining  with  others  in  a  HTaight  tubuie,  which  passes  into  the 
body  of  Highmorc,  where  it  ends  in  a  network  of  tubes,  the  rele  testis. 
From  the  rete  about  fifteen  efferent  ducts  (vasa  efferentia)  arise, 
which  become  convoluted  to  form  the  wni  vasculoai,  and  then  pass 
into  the  tube  of  the  epididymis. 

The  convduied  or  semioiferouB  tubes  (fig.  548)  have  the  following 


structure :  each  conaista  of  (1)  an  outer  boundary  of  flattened  connec- 
tive-tissue cells  intermingled  with  elastic  fibres;  (2)  a  fine  membrana 
propria;  (3)  a  lining  epithelium  of  many  layers  of  germinal  eella 
Next  to  the  membrana  propria  is  a  layer  of  cells,  some  of  which  are 
primordial  germinal  cells,  others  are  spermatogonia  produced  from  the 
primordial  germinal  cells,  but  differing  from  them  in  structure,  and 
the  remainder  are  supporting  or  nurse  cells  {Cells  of  Sertoli)  which 
provide  nutriment  for  the  developing  spermatozoa.  More  internally, 
between  the  projecting  processes  of  the  nurse  cells,  are  large  primary 
spemtaiocytes,  derived  from  the  division  of  the  spermatogonia.  Still 
nearer  the  lumen  of  the  tube  lie  the  secondary  s-permatocytes,  which 
are  the  daughtei' -cells  of  the  primary  spermatocytes;  the  secondary 
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apermatocTtee  give  riae  hj  diTisioa  to  the  spermatids  which  lie  next 
the  lumen.  The  apermatidB  become  imbedded  in  the  inner  ends  o( 
the  nurse   cella,   where    they   grow   and    become    oonverted    into 
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Spermatozoa.  Every  spermatid  contains  a  nucleus,  and  near  the 
nucleus  is  another  structure  called  ao  idiosome,  containing  a  number 
of  microsomes.  There  are  also  a  coloured  or  chromatoid  body  whose 
function  is  not  known,  and  two  centrosomes  (see  fig.  549). 

The  interstitial  connective  tissue  of  the  testis  is  loose,  and  ood- 
tains  numerous  lymphatic  clefts.    Lying  in  it,  accompanying  the  blood- 
veuels,  are  strands   of    polyhedral 
epithelial  cells,  of  a  yellowish  colour 
{inttrttitiai  ceUs),  which  frequently 
contain  crystalloid  bodies  (fig.  550). 

The  straight  tvinUtt  consist  of 
basement  membrane  and  lining  cubi- 
cal epitheUum  only.  The  tuSuUs  of 
the  rete  tatia  are  lined  by  cubical 
epithelium ;  the  basement  membrane 
is  absent.  The  vaxa  efferentia,  ami 
vascuiosi,  and  apididymis  are  lined 
by  columnar  cells,  some  of  which  are 
cuiatod,  whilst  others  are  devoid  of 
cilia,  and  probably  possess  secretory 

functions.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  F,o,M,i._Kr«tii.u-Mortii.iiiiii,«iwni.. 
nmaoular  tissue  in  their  walls.  The  ^^^^V^w  *''^  9"''.°r"'^T 
KM  d^trms  consists  of  a  musoular  <,  oqicuiuUhu*.  < 
wall  (outer  layer  longitudinal,  middle 
oiroular,  inner  longitudinal),  lined  by  a  mucous  membraoe,  the 
inner  surface  of  which  is  covered  by  columnar  epithelium. 

The  vetxcula  smnTiaies  are  outgrowths  of  the  vasa  deferentia.   Each 

31 
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is  a  much  convoluted,  branched,  and  sacculated  tube  of  structure 
similar  to  that  of  the  vas  deferens,  except  that  the  wall  is  thinner ; 
their  secretion  is  added  to  the  semen,  as  is  also  the  secretion  of  the 
glands  of  the  prostate. 

The  penis  is  composed  of  cavernous  tissue  covered  by  skin^ 
The  cavernous  tissue  is  collected  into  three  tracts,  the  two  corpora 
cavernosa  and  the  corpus  spongtosum  in  the  middle  line  inferiorly. 


B 


Fio.  652.— SemUdUgrammatlc  representation  of 
buman  spermatozoa.  A,  front  view ;  B,  side 
view.  1,  Head  cap  sanounding  bead;  2, 
neck ;  8,  body ;  4,  tall ;  6,  end>piece.  The 
axial  filament  runs  through  the  body  and 
tall  into  the  end>piece. 


Pig.  563.— Diagram  of 
part  of  a  huuiaii  sper- 
matozoon blgbly  mag- 
nified (after  Meves). 
1,  Head  cap;  2,  head; 
8,  anterior  oeotrosome 
in  neck;  4,  posterior 
centroeome  in  neck ;  5, 
axial  filament;  6,  spiral 
sheath;  7,  sheath  of 
axial  filament  in  body ; 
8,mitochondrlal  sheath; 
0,  annulus ;  10,  tiiick 
sheath  of  axial  filament 
inUU. 


All  these  are  enclosed  in  a  capsule  of  fibrous  and  plain  muscular 
tissue;  the  septa  which  are  continued  in  from  this  capsule,  form 
the  boundaries  of  the  cavernous  venous  spaces  of  the  tissue.  The 
arteries  run  in  the  septa;  the  capillaries  open  into  the  venous 
spaces.  The  arteries  are  often  called  hdidne,  as  in  injected  specimens 
they  form  twisted  loops  projecting  into  the  cavernous  spaces  (see 
also  pp.  313,  314). 
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The  Spermatozoa,  suspended  in  a  richly  albuminous  fluid,  oon- 
stitate  the  semen.  £ach  spermatozoon  consists  of  a  head,  a  very 
short  neck,  a  body,  a  tail,  and  an  ead-pieca  The  head  is  of  flattened 
ovoid  shape,  and  in  the  anterior  two-thirds  of  its  extent  is  surmounted 
by  a  head-cap  which,  sharpened  at  its  extremity,  forms  a  cutting 
edge.  The  neck  is  very  short,  and  contains  two  centrosomes.  The 
body  is  about  the  saine  length  as  the  head ;  it  is  traversed  by  an 
axial  fllament  and  a  spiral  fibril  wound  round  the  sheath  of  the 
axial  filament.  More  externally  is  a  layer  called  the  mitochondrial 
sheath,  which  terminates  at  the  junction  with  the  tail  on  an  annular 
disc  The  axial  filament  is  continued  through  the  tail  into  the  end- 
piece,  and  in  the  tail  is  surrounded  by  thick  sheatL  In  some 
aaimals,  newts  and  salamanders,  the  tail  is  surrounded  by  a  spiral 
membrane,  but  this  is  not  present  in  the  human  spermatozoon. 
The  head  of  the  spermatozoon  is  formed  from  the  nucleus  of  the 
spermatid,  the  head-cap  from  the  idiosome ;  the  centrosomes  of  the 
spermatid  pass  to  the  neck,  and  the  cytoplasm  of  the  sperm&tid 
is  transformed  into  the  parts  of  the  body  and  tail  of  the 
spermatozoon. 

The  Fkualb  Hepkoductite  Obqans 
These  consist  of  the  two  ovaries  which  produce  ova,  and  the  uterus 
with  the  Fallopian  tubes  and  vagina  which  are  continuous  with  it. 
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._.   .  _.,  ,  ..  .     _,  ...     ...  .iter  p«rt  ot  tha  right  F»llopl«ii  tuba:/,  lu  rimbrinled 

aiUviiiltr  ;  pa,  pknjvujuiD  ;  k,  ona  of  the  hydmtldi  freqaFntly  (oozid  oonnacted  with  Iba  broad  Ugt^ 

The  Ovary-  is  composed  of  fibrous  tissue  (stroma)  containing, 
□ear  its  attachment  to  the  broad  ligament,  a  number  of  plam 
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□macular  fibres.    It  is  oorered  by  a  ia,jer  of  oubioal  cells,  called 
the  germinal  epithelium,  which,  in  young  animals,  is  seen  dipping 


in  ot  the  ovu;  of  tha  cat.    1,  OnUr  coTirlnc  uid  tarn  boidtr  of  tha  OTU7 ; 

. . — u^  pn»«ntui  ■  abrodj  and  — — ' * — ' " 

I  ■tTDina ;  i^  Elood-Tei 

,_^,_ „— ^  -  ■■— -  --  -J*  pKinUr  lAjer  taar  Uia  m ,  -. ^ 

uluga  ud  to  c*»  men  dNpl;  mto  tli*  ovuj ;  7,  oi^cftia  nniul  wUeh  th*  OimIib 


.ttKhod  bonlar ;  3,  Oa  ovulu  itromi,  pnMQtUu  ■  flbrDiij  ud  thcoIu  ■tracton ;  S,  txva]tr 

utatubu  lying  BxtmiaL  tothsflbrcmi  ■trDma;  i,  bloo"* *""  '  ""' .-_■-...-. 1...- 

npjiiig  a  put  ot  th*  o 


((nnnlow  an  mw  fyrmai,  iiul  whieli  tan  gmail  MutMwhat  d«»r  into  tlw  ovaty  and  an 

•omoDdtd  bf  tlia  flbnoa  atniau;  S,  mora  adTanosl  Oraaflan  fOllld*  wuk  t]w  oOcjt*  ImlMddaJ  la 
tbo  layflr  of  oalla  ooutltnUii^  UB  |BOllnDiu  dlao;  9,  th*  moit  adTancod  ftiDlcda 


cKic7ta,ate. 


M  odSTte  baa  accidantallr  a 


down,  here  and  there,  into  the  stroma.  The  stronu  contains  a 
number  of  yellow  polyhedral  cells  similar  to  the  interstitial  cells  ot 
the  testicla 


.  A,  gimilaKl  epllhsUnm ;  B,  loii 
uTomidEiig  thft  primary  oncjta :  1 
IS  (Hicyts  baa  &11«  ont.    CV.  D.  H: 


Ssotions  of  the  ovary  show  that  the  stroma  is  crowded  with  a 
number  of  rounded  cells,  the  oocytes,  derived  from  primitive  gens 
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ooUb,  which,  in  the  eorlj  stages,  were  intermingled  with  the  cells  of 
the  germinal  epithelium.  T^ere  are  also  numeroua  vesiclea  of  differ- 
ent sizes  which  are  ealled  S^roa/Ean  follicles.  The  smallest  follicles 
are  near  the  surface,  the  largest  are  deeply  placed,  but  as  they  ex- 
pand they  a^in  approach  the  surface,  and  ultimately  rupture  upon  it 
A  Glraafian  follicle  has  an  external  wall  formed  by  the  stroma ; 
this  is  lined  internally  hy  a  layer  of  cells,  deriyed  from  the  germinal 
epithelium,  which  surrounds  the  oocyt&  At  a  later  stc^e  there  are 
two  layers  of  cells,  one  lining  the  cavity,  and  the  other  surroundiog 


Pia.  UT.— CoirnulntmnDrminiH,  showing  iMrormttlon  completad.  Tb*o<Dtnl  ovlt;  li  ocenpliid 
by  JallT-Uke  coDiMcllTt  tlHos;  th«  Rmrerglng  tntUcDla  unutsiiioM  witli  one  uotbar  »  u 
•omawlut  to  bmk  np  ths  coIqdidiu'  viugiinient  oT  ths  latikl  «lli.    (HobotU.)  (From  Bghkler'i 

the  oocyte,  but  the  two  are  close  together.    A  viscid  fluid  collects 
between  the  two,  and  as  the  follicle  grows,  separates  them. 

The  cells  in  each  layer  multiply,  and  are  eventually  arranged  in 
several  strata.  The  lining  epithelium  of  the  follicle  is  then  called 
the  membrana  graniUota,  and  the  heaped  mass  of  cells  around  the 
oifcyte,  the  diaaa  proligvna.  The  fluid  increases  in  quantity,  the 
follicle  becomes  tenser,  and  finally  it  reaches  the  surface  of  the  oi^an 
and  bursts ;  the  obcyte  or  ovarian  ovum  is  thus  set  free ;  it  enters 
the  fringed  end  of  the  Fallopian  tube  and  thence  passes  to  the 
nterus.  This  process  is  o&lled  ovulation,  and  in  the  humao  female 
the  ripeoiiig  of  an  ovum  occurs  about  once  every  four  weeks. 
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After  the  rupture  of  the  GraaRau  follicle,  it  is  filled  up  with  what 
is  known  as  a.  corpus  IvXeum.  This  is  derived  from  the  wall  of  the 
follicle,  and  consists  of  columns  of  yellow  cells  developed  from  the 
hypertrophy  of  the  epithelial  cells  of  the  membrana  granulosa;  it 
often  contains  at  first  a  blood-clot  in  its  centra  The  strands  of  cells 
get  folded  and  convei^e  to  a  central  mass  of  jelly-like  connective 
tissue;  between  the  columns  there  are  septa  of  connective  tiasue 
with  blood-veesels  (fig.  667).  The  corpus  lutenm  after  a  time  gradu- 
ally disappears ;  but  if  pr^inanoy  supervenes  it  becomes  larger  and 
more  persistent.  The  following  table  gives  the  chief  facts  in  the 
life-history  of  the  ordinary  human  corpus  luteum,  compared  with 
that  of  pregnancy : — 


At  th*  *ttd  of      Three-qiiarteri  of  an  inch 

Ihrtt  iBftlu.  cODToluted  wail  pa.l& 

Ont  month  Smaller ;   coDvoluted  wall 

bright  yellow ;  clot  still 

Tteo  month*  .        Reduced  to  the  condition 
of  SD  tnsignifiant  clca- 

Six  monlht    .    j    Absent. 


1  diameter;    centnl  clot  reddiih; 


SeveD-d^tlis  of  an  inch  in  dia- 
meter ;  convoluted  wall  bright 
J'cllow ;  clot  decolorised. 
Q  as  lal^  as  at  end  of  oecond 
month :  clot  fibrinous ;  cmito- 
luted  mil  paler. 

One  half  an  inch  in  duuneter; 
central  clot  converted  into  a 
radiating  cicatrix ;  the  external 
wall  to&ably  thick  and  con- 
voluted, but  without  any  twigfat 
yellow  colour. 


The  ovarian  ovum  or  primary  oScyte  (fig,  558)  is  a  large  spheroidal 
cell  surrounded  by  a  transparent  striated  membrane  called  the  aana 


ptUucida,  or   zona  striata.    The   protoplasm    is    filled    with   I&ige 
fatty  and  albuminous  granules  (^o/A:  ^htrvlw),  except  in  tiie  part 
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around  the  nucleus,  which  is  comparatively  free  from  them.  It  con- 
tains a  nucleus,  and  usually  one  very  well-marked  nucleolus.  The 
nucleus  and  nucleolus  are  etill  often  called  by  their  old  names, 
germinal  vesicle  and  germinal  spot  respectively.  An  attraction 
sphere,  not  shown  in  the  figure,  is  also  present,  and  a  fine  mem- 
tetine,  the  vHelline  membrane,  immediately  invests  the  protoplasm 
within  the  zona  pellucida. 

The  oocytes  are  developed  from  the  primitive  germ  oella  which 
in  the  earliest  stages  are  interspersed  amid  other  cells  of  the  germinal 
epithelium.  The  primitive  germ  cells  divide  and  produce  oogonia ; 
and  by  the  division  of  the  oogonia,  primary  oQoytes  are  formed 
(fig.  5o9).    The  o<5gonia  and  primary  oiJeytes  sink  into  the  stroma. 


— Dla^nin  tbowlnK  mode  of  dflvelopint 
iRiaUin  oviiy.    I,  Oennlnil  eplthtJIun 


<  gmn  a«)l>  ui  •nm  Imtwddsd  la  tlii  k«iii1iiiL  apltlidluin. 
...   . ...  ..    -"sycdllip  -■'— 


jmpuilAd  by  I 


lA  ^nnuloaa.    Id  C,  tb« 
iced  by  dirliUm  at  lh( 


surrounded  by  cells,  produced  by  the  proliferation  of  the  germinal 
epithelium,  which  are  destined  to  form  the  membrans  granulosa  and 
the  discus  proUgerus  of  the  Graafian  follicles. 

The  Ptiuoplan  Tubes  or  oviducts  which  lead  to  the  uterus  have 
externally  a  serous  coat  from  the  peritoneum,  then  a  muscular  coat 
(longitudinal  fibres  outside,  circular  inside),  and  most  internally  a 
vascular  mucous  membrane  thrown  into  longitudinal  folds,  and 
covered  with  ciliated  epitheUum. 

The  uterus  consists  of  the  same  three  layers.    The  muscular 
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coat  is,  however,  very  thick,  and  is  made  up  of  two  strata  imperfectly 
separated  by  oonnective  tissue  and  blood-vessels.  Of  iJiese  the 
thinner  outer  division  is  the  true  muscular  coat,  the  fibres  of  which 
are  arranged  partly  longitudinally,  partly  circularly.  The  inner 
division  is  very  thick,  its  fibres  run  chiefly  in  a  circular  direction ; 
the  extremities  of  the  uterine  glands  extend  into  its  internal  surface. 
It  is  in  fact  a  much  hypertrophied  muscularis  mucosia  The 
mucous  membrane  is  thick  and  consists  of  a  corium  of  soft  con- 
nective tissue,  lined  with  ciliated  epithelium ;  this  is  continued  down 
into  long  tubular  glands  which  have,  as  a  rule,  a  convoluted  course. 
In  the  cervix  the  glands  are  shorter.  Near  the  os  uteri  the  epi- 
thelium becomes  stratified;  stratified  epithelium  also  lines  the 
vagina. 

The  Physiology  op  the  Reproddctive  Orgakb 

The  object  of  the  ovary  is  to  produce  ova ;  this  is  known  as 
oogenesis.  The  object  of  the  testis  is  to  produce  spermatozoa ;  this  is 
known  as  spermcUogenesis.  The  prodigality  of  nature  in  providing 
for  the  continuance  of  the  species  is  well  illustrated  by  the  fact  that 
at  birth  the  human  ovary  contains  about  70,000  immature  oocytes. 
Quite  a  small  minority  of  these  attain  maturity,  and  get  situated  in 
Graafian  follicles:  many  Graafian  follicles,  moreover,  never  burst; 
after  attaining  a  certain  d^ee  of  maturity,  even  during  childhood, 
they  atrophy  more  or  less  completely.  On  the  average,  one  Graafian 
follicle  ripens  every  four  weeks,  so  that  in  the  period  between  the 
onset  of  puberty  and  the  menopause,  say  from  fifteen  to  forty-five 
years  of  age,  there  is  a  possibility  in  the  thirty  intervening  years  of 
the  production  of  about  400  ripe  ova.  Of  these  again  a  very  small 
minority  become  fertilised.  Still  more  is  the  lavishness  of  the 
provision  illustrated  in  spermatogenesis ;  it  has  been  calculated  that 
in  the  semen  ejaculated  at  an  act  of  coitus  there  are  more  than  two 
hundred  million  spermatozoa,  and  only  one  of  these  is  needed  for  the 
fertilisation  of  an  ovum. 

Spermatogenesis. — The  spermatozoa  result  from  the  division  of 
the  original  germ  cells,  and  the  stages  which  have  already  been  described 
in  our  account  of  the  structure  of  the  testis  may  bo  represented  in  a 
diagrammatic  form  (see  fig.  560). 

The  germ  cell  divides  into  spermatogonia  which  undergo  several 
divisions,  two  of  which  are  shown  in  the  diagram.  Each 
spermatogonium  in  the  end  grows  and  becomes  a  primary  spermato- 
cyte ;  it  divides  into  two  secondary  spermatocytes,  and  each  of  these 
into  two  spermatids  which  develop  into  spermatozoa.  In  the  division 
of  the  primary  into  the  secondary  spermatocytes,  the  mitosis  is 
heterotype  and  the  number  of  chromosomes  is  reduced  to  half  the 
normal  number.     This  phenomena  is  paralleled  in  the  history  of  the 
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oocyte,  and  it  will  be  convenient  to  postpone  the  histological  details 
until  we  come  to  the  o5cyte,  where  we  shall  see  a  diagram  to  represent 
the  process. 

The  result  is  that  the  secondary  spermatocyte  and  its  descendants, 
the  spermatids  and  spermatozoa,  have  only  half  the  number  of 
chromosomes  characteristic  of  the  species.  The  maturing  of  a 
spermatozoon  thus  occurs  within  the  seminiferous  tubes. 

OCg^enesis. — ^This  occurs  in  the  same  general  lines  as  spermato- 
genesis, but  with  some  rather  important  differences  of  detail.     In 
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Fio.  660.^DiagT»in  to  illottnto  tpermatogenesif. 

the  first  place,  the  changes  in  the  ovary  occur  concurrently  with 
certain  changes  in  the  uterus  which  result  in  menstruation.  A 
second  important  difference  is  that  the  formation  of  the  mature  ovum 
occurs  after  the  ovarian  ovum  has  left  the  ovary,  and  is  on  its  journey 
along  the  Fallopian  tube  to  the  uterus,  previous  to  fertilisation.  A 
third  difference  is  one  of  size,  the  ovum  being  considerably  larger 
than  the  spermatozoon. 

We  will  take  the  phenomenon  known  as  menstruation  first  On 
the  average  once  every  four  weeks  the  uterus  becomes  congested, 
and  its  mucous  membrane  thickened;  finally  some  of  the  blood- 
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vessels  of  the  mucous  membrane  rupture  and  the  escaping  blood 
together  with  the  secretion  of  the  uterine  glands,  and  some  epithelial 
debris  from  the  surface  constitutes  the  monthly  or  menstrual  flow. 
The  amount  of  destruction  of  the  mucous  membrane  varies  a  good 
deal,  but  it  usually  involves  not  only  the  surface  epithelium,  but 
extends  into  the  interglandular  tissue.  The  flow  lasts  for  three  or 
four  days,  and  the  amount  of  blood  lost  may  be  as  much  as  300  c.c. 
After  the  cessation  of  the  flow,  the  mucous  membrane  repairs  itself ; 
this  takes  about  a  fortnight,  and  then  after  a  brief  period,  generally 
not  more  than  a  few  days,  preparation  for  the  next  menstrual  epoch 
begins  once  more.  These  phenomena  are  accompanied  with  a  feeling 
of  malaise,  and  in  some  cases  with  more  or  less  pronounced  pain. 

Menstruation  is  absent  during  pregnancy,  and  as  a  rule  also 
during  the  subsequent  period  of  lactation. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  uterine  phenomenon  is  related  to 
ovulation  (that  is,  the  dischai^  of  ova  from  the  ripe  follicles) ;  for 
menstruation  begins  at  puberty  when  ovulation  starts,  and  ceases  to 
occur  at  the  menopause  when  ovulation  ceases ;  an  artificial  menopause 
may  be  created  by  removal  of  the  ovaries,  and  in  certain  cases  it  has 
been  claimed  that  menstruation  was  resumed  after  an  ovary  had  been 
transplanted  back  again.  This  looks  as  if  the  relationship  is  not 
a  nervous  one.  Moreover  the  monthly  periodicity  is  the  same  in 
both  processes.  The  period  of  sexual  activity  varies  greatly  in 
different  animals;  in  some  of  the  monkeys  the  monthly  period 
occurs  as  in  the  human  female ;  but  in  many  of  the  lower  animals 
the  times  of  sexual  activity  and  sexual  desire  arc  much  more  widely 
separated.  In  animals  such  times  are  known  popularly  as  heat  or 
rut,  and  technically  as  the  asstrus.  It  is  the  pre-oestral  period  in 
animals  which  is  homologous  with  menstruation,  while  oestrus  is  the 
period  of  sexual  desire,  when  coitus  may  occur. 

Although  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  relationship  between 
ovulation  and  menstruation,  there  has  been  much  discussion  as  to 
which  occurs  first.  But  in  animals,  where  the  phenomena  of  the 
pre-OBstral,  osstral,  and  post-oestral  periods  can  be  followed  more 
easily,  there  is  no  doubt  that  ovulation  occurs,  or  the  ova  reach 
maturity  after  or  at  the  very  end  of  the  uterine  flow;  that  is  to  say, 
ovulation  takes  place  during  oestrus  and  not  during  the  pre-oestral 
period,  which  is  the  homologue  of  menstruation.  This  has  been 
shown  more  particularly  in  the  csLoe  of  the  dog,  the  sheep,  and 
the  pig. 

Many  more  or  less  fantastic  theories  have  in  the  past  been  put 
forward  to  explain  menstruation.  There  is,  however,  but  little 
doubt  that  its  object  is  the  preparation  of  the  uterine  lining  for  the 
reception  of  an  ovum,  either  because  a  monthly  regeneration  main- 
tains it  in  a  condition  of  irritability  which  enables  it  to  respond 
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promptly  to  the  stimulus  of  an  ovum  by  the  formation  of  a  decidua, 
or  as  Pfliiger  taught,  because  it  provides  a  raw  surface  on  which  the 
ovum  is  easily  grafted. 

The  ovum,  after  it  is  liberated  from  the  ovary  by  the  rupture  of 
a  Graafian  follicle,  enters  the  Fallopian  tube,  the  cilia  on  the 
fimbriae  of  which  are  the  main  instruments  for  the  transportation. 
It  travels  along  the  Fallopian  tube,  and  finally  reaches  the  uterus, 
and  again  this  is  accomplished  by  ciliary  action.  During  this 
journey,  which  probably  occupies  some  days,  it  becomes  mature,  it 
is  fertilised,  and  some  of  the  early  steps  in  further  development 
may  also  occur. 

Matwration  of  the  Ovum, — We  have  already  seen  that  the  germ 
cells  which  form  the  ova  are  at  first  imbedded  in  the  germinal 
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Pio.  561.— Diagram  showing  the  formatiou  of  the  polar  bodies  (maturation  of  the  ovtim).  A,  B,  and  G 
show  stages  in  the  formation  of  the  first  polar  body  by  heterotype  mitosis.  A  is  a  primary 
oocyte  at  the  oommenoement  of  mitoeis,  when  only  half  the  usual  number  of  chromosomes 
appear.  C  is  a  secondary  oocyte ;  it  has  no  distinct  nucleusi  because  no  resting-stage  occurs  ;  after 
the  separation  of  the  first  polar  body,  the  chromoeomes  which  remain  in  the  secondary  oocyte  at 
once  rearrange  themselves  on  a  new  spindle.  D  Is  the  mature  ovum,  with  the  female  pronucleus 
and  the  two  polar  bodies.  1,  First  polar  bud;  2,  first  polar  body;  8,  second  polar  body;  4, 
chromosomee  on  spindle  of  primary  oocyte ;  6,  sona  striata ;  6,  viielUne  membrane;  7|  daughter 
chromosomes  in  first  polar  bud ;  8,  female  pronucleus. 

epithelium,  from  which  they  pass  into  the  stroma  of  the  ovary,  and 
then  by  division  and  growth  they  form  oogonia ;  from  the  oogonia, 
primary  oocytes  are  developed,  and  these  become  enclosed  in  Graafian 
follicles.  The  process  by  which  the  primary  obcytes  become  con- 
verted into  mature  ova  is  known  as  maturation;  this  consists 
essentially  of  a  double  mitotic  division  of  the  oocyte,  each  division 
producing  two  unequal  parts.  The  first  division  produces  a  secondary 
oocyte  and  the  first  polar  body ;  the  second  division,  which  takes  place 
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witihout  any  resting-stage,  results  in  the  formation  of  the  mature 
ovum  and  the  second  polar  body.  Thus,  when  the  two  divisions  are 
completed,  the  mature  ovum  and  two  polar  bodies  lie  inside  the 
zona  pellucida. 

The  unequal  division  is  associated  with  an  eccentric  position 
of  the  spindle.  At  each  division  one  end  of  the  spindle  projects 
on  the  surface  with  a  little  surrounding  protoplasm,  and  it  is  this 
small  nodule  which  becomes  the  polar  body  (see  fig.  561). 

One  of  the  essential  features  of  this  maturation  is  the  halving  of 
the  number  of  chromosomes  in  the  nucleus.  When  maturation  com- 
mences in  the  primary  oocytes,  an  achromatic  spindle  is  formed  in 
the  usual  way ;  but  instead  of  the  ordinary  number  of  chromosomes 
appearing  at  its  equator,  only  half  that  number  are  seen:  for 
example,  if  eight  be  the  normal  number  of  chromosomes,  only  four 
appear.  Further,  each  chromosome  is  not  a  slender  Y-shaped  loop, 
but  a  short,  thick  rod,  or  ring,  or  group  of  four  particles.    Neither 
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Pio.  66S.— DUgrmm  showing  the  stegM  In  the  maturation  of  the  ovam  whan  the  fint  polar  body 
divides.  1,  Primary  o5cyte;  S,  secondary  oocyte;  2a,  first  polar  body;  8,  mature  ovnm;  8a, 
second  polar  body ;  2al,  and  2a2,  daughter  cells  of  the  first  polar  body. 

does  it  split  longitudinally  in  the  usual  way,  but  transversely ;  and  at 
the  end  of  the  process  the  secondary  oocyte  and  the  first  polar  body 
both  contain  four  chromosomes.  This  form  of  mitosis  is  known  as 
Tuterotype^  in  contradistinction  to  the  ordinary  form  which  is  called 
homotype.  The  second  division  which  produces  the  mature  ovum 
and  the  second  polar  body  is  homotype,  and  the  final  result  is  that 
each  of  the  segments  into  which  the  primary  oocyte  divides  contains 
half  the  number  of  chromosomes  present  in  the  parent  germinal 
cell.  In  some  cases,  the  first  polar  body  divides  at  the  same  time 
that  the  second  polar  body  is  formed;  the  whole  process  is  repre- 
sented in  the  schema  in  fig.  562.  The  nucleus  of  the  mature  ovum 
is  known  as  thd  female  proniidevs. 

It  should  be  added  that  the  mature  ovum  is  destitute  of  a 
entrosome ;  that  is  lost  with  the  formation  of  the  polar  bodies. 
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We  are  now  in  a  position  to  construct  a  diagram  similar  to  that 
in  fig.  560,  which  represents  the  history  of  the  male  reproductive 
element.  The  history  of  the  female  element  from  the  original  germ 
cell  is  shown  in  fig.  663. 

As  in  the  male  the  germ  cell  divides  and  subdivides,  and  in  this 
way  successive  generations  of  oogonia  are  produced;  two  of 
the  subdivisions  are  shown  in  the  diagram.  Each  oogonium  then 
grows,  and  becomes  a  primary  oocyte,  which  is  the  ovarian  ovum 
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within  the  Graafian  follicle.  Its  maturation,  which  occurs  outside 
the  ovary,  is  represented  in  the  lower  part  of  the  diagram,  which  is  a 
repetition  of  what  is  also  seen  in  fig.  662. 

Each  primary  spermatocyte  gives  rise  to  four  spermatozoa  of 
^ual  value.  Each  primary  oocyte  gives  rise  to  four  cells,  which  are 
of  unequal  value ;  one  of  these  is  the  mature  ovum\  the  other  three 
Are  the  minute  polar  bodies  which  may  be  regarded  as  abortive  ova. 
The  mitosis  which  results  in  the  halving  of  the  normal  number  of 
•chromosomes  occurs  in  each  sex  at  the  same  stage,  namely,  in  the 
formation  of  the  secondary  spermatocyte,  and  of  the  secondary 
^>dcyte  respectively. 
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The  meaning  of  the  polar  bodies  has  been  the  subject  of  much  speculation ;  it 
is  supposed  that  the  female  cell  casts  out  certain  constituents  in  order  to  make 
room  for  the  addition  to  it  of  material  from  another  individual,  namely,  the  male. 
Some  animals  multiply  without  the  intervention  of  the  male  sex,  or  the  intervention 
occurs  at  lon^  intervals  with  many  intermediate  generations ;  this  is  known  as 
parlhenoffm^nn.  One  must  therefore  suppose  that  the  female  cell  has  within  it  a 
male  component  which  can  be  transmitt^  to  future  generations.  The  ovum  of 
these  animals  only  extrudes  one  polar  globule.  It  may  therefore  be  that  the 
second  polar  bodv  contains  the  hereditary  male  element  which  is  retained  in 
parthenogenesis,  but  in  animals  which  multiply  sexually  this  is  got  rid  of  prior 
to  the  inception  of  the  new  male  element. 

This  brings  us  to  the  stage  in  our  story  when  both  male  and 
female  elements  are  ripe  and  ready  for  union.  Logically  we  should 
next  study  how  the  union  is  accomplished.  But  first  we  must  step 
into  a  bye-path,  and  before  leaving  the  ovary  and  testis  enquire 
whether  these  organs  have  any  other  functions  than  those  we  have 
already  discussed.  This  may  best  be  done  under  the  following  new 
heading. 

Internal  Sbchetions  of  Ovaby  and  Testis 

The  operation  of  castration,  that  is,  the  removal  of  the  essential 
generative  organs,  naturally  leads  to  a  loss  of  reproductive  power, 
but  it  has  other  effects  of  a  more  general  kind  on  the  organism, 
which  mainly  influence  what  are  known  as  the  secondary  sexual 
characters.  This  effect  is  believed  to  be  due  to  the  lack  of  certain 
internal  secretions  formed  by  testis  and  ovary  respectively. 

Testis, — Some  years  ago  Brown-S^quard,  then  an  old  man  of 
seventy-two,  stated  that  the  subcutaneous  injection  of  testicular 
extracts  into  himself  produced  marked  rejuvenating  effects.  More 
recently  Poehl  has  deaeribed  the  beneficial  stimulating  effects  of  a 
substance  prepared  from  the  testis,  which  he  terms  spermine.  He 
has  assigned  to  it  the  formula  C^H^^Ng,  but  Dixon  hais  shown  that 
it  is  a  mixture  of  proteins  with  other  organic  and  inorganic  materials. 
The  supposed  tonic  effects  of  such  injections  are  r^arded  with 
great  suspicion,  and  temporary  benefit,  if  it  does  occur,  is  mainly 
attributable  to  suggestion. 

The  principal  evidence  upon  which  the  assumption  rests  that  the 
testis  forms  an  internal  secretion,  is  derived  from  the  effects  of 
castration,  or  from  cases  in  which  the  testes  do  not  descend  into  the 
scrotum.  If  the  operation  of  castration  is  performed  before  puberty, 
the  reproductive  apparatus  which  is  left  (vesiculse  seminales  and 
prostate,  but  not  the  penis)  atrophy ;  the  secondary  sexual  characters 
(growth  of  hair  on  the  face,  deepening  of  the  voice,  etc.)  do  not 
develop;  the  body  remains  infantile,  but  never  assumes  female 
characters.  The  body,  however,  grows,  and  in  some  cases  there  is 
overgrowth  of  the  skeletal  and  adipose  tissues. 

In  animals  there  is  corroborative  evidence  of  the  same  nature. 
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Tlius  in  the  cock  caBfcration  arrests  the  development  of  the  comb  aud 
spurs ;  in  the  stag  of  the  antlers.  In  the  eland  and  in  homed  cattle 
where  both  sexes  have  horns,  their  growth  is  not  inhibited  by 
castration,  though  their  shape  may  be  affected  (Marshall).  In 
HerJwick  sheep,  where  the  males  are  horned  and  the  females  horn- 
less, it  has  been  shown  that  the  presence  of  the  testes  is  essential, 
not  merely  for  the  initiation  but  also  for  the  continuance  of  horn 
growth.  Castration  stops  further  horn  growth  forthwith,  and  at 
every  stage  of  development. 

Ligature  of  the  vas  deferens  leads  to  atrophy  of  the  seminiferous 
tubules,  whilst  the  interstitial  cells  are  not  affected,  and  the 
secondary  sexual  characters  develop  as  usual.  It  is  on  this  ground 
that  most  investigators  agree  that  the  interstitial  cells  of  the  testis 
are  the  source  of  the  internal  secretion.  These  cells  have  all  the 
appearances  of  secreting  cells,  and  their  full  development  coincides 
with  the  first  appearance  of  spermatogenesis.  Transplantation  of  a 
testis  in  an  abnormal  position  in  the  body  cavity  is  followed  by 
development  of  the  secondary  sexual  characters,  and  the  view  is 
generally  held  that  the  internal  secretion  acts  chemically  on  the 
I)arts  concerned,  rather  than  through  the  intermediation  of  the 
nervous  system. 

The  Pro»taU,—Ks  already  stated,  the  removal  of  the  testis  leads  to  atrophy  of 
the  prostate,  but  the  converse  has  been  stated  to  be  also  true,  and  that  in  dfogs 
prostatectomy  causes  the  testes  to  lose  their  functional  activity.  Attempts  to 
repeat  these  effects,  by  other  observers,  have,  however,  failed,  and  as  Marshall 
points  out,  it  is  unlikely,  on  phylogenetic  grounds,  that  the  functions  of  the 
essential  reproductive  organ  should  depend  upon  the  presence  of  an  accessory 
gland  of  comparatively  late  appearance  in  the  history  of  evolution. 

Tke  Ovary. — Extirpation  of  the  ovaries  prevents  the  onset  of 
puberty  and  the  occurrence  of  menstruation,  but  produces  no 
noticeable  effects  on  the  general  form  and  appearance  of  a  woman. 
Ovariotomy  after  puberty  brings  menstruation  to  an  end,  and  there 
may  be  slight  atrophy  of  the  breasts,  uterus,  and  external  genital 
organs ;  this,  however,  does  not  always  occur. 

In  animals  the  same  operation  prevents  the  occurrence  of  the 
cestral  cycle,  but  the  "  periods  "  continue  to  recur  if  one  of  the  ovaries 
is  grafted  into  the  abdomen* 

The  ovary  does  not  appear  to  have  such  far-reaching  effects  on 
general  metabolism  as  the  testis  possesses;  its  intern^  secretion 
seems  to  act  especially  upon  the  uterus.  Marshall's  observations 
on  dogs,  and  Heape's  on  monkeys,  favour  the  view  that  the 
interstitial  cells  of  the  ovary  are  responsible  for  the  production  of  a 
hormone  which  initiates  the  oestrous  cycle,  and  if  this  is  the  case  the 
occurrence  of  menstruation  in  the  human  female  is  attributable  to 
the  action  of  the  same  cells. 
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The  Carptis  LtUeum. — Special  interest  attaches  to  the  function 
of  the  corpus  luteum  which  is  formed  in  the  Graafian  follicle  after 
the  exit  of  the  ovum.  We  have  already  seen  that  this  structure 
attains  a  great  size  if  pregnancy  ensues.  The  luteal  cells  are  formed 
from  the  lining  cells  of  the  follicle  and  not  from  the  interstitial  cells 
just  alluded  to.  It  has  been  generally  assumed  that  the  corpus  luteum 
forms  a  hormone  or  hormones,  and  the  functions  which  have  been 
assigned  to  these  chemical  messengers  are  four  in  number. 

1.  To  affect  the  uterus  and  bring  about  there  the-OBstrous  or 
menstrual  cycle.  This  view  may  be  dismissed  at  once ;  the  hypothesis 
is  negatived,  first,  because  it  does  not  explain  the  occurrence  of  the 
first  OBstrous  cycle  in  the  young  animal,  and  secondly,  because 
iiy'ection  of  luteal  extracts  does  not  induce  uterine  changes.  The 
cells  concerned  in  that  function  are,  as  already  stated,  the  interstitial 
ovarian  cells. 

2.  To  inhibit  the  ripening  of  Graafian  follicles  during  pr^^iancy 
(Loeb).    This  may  be  an  effect,  but  it  is  hardly  a  function. 

3.  To  assist  in  some  way  the  fixation  and  early  development  of 
the  impregnated  ovum  in  the  uterus.  This  view  is  much  favoured 
by  most  authorities,  and  the  principal  evidence  in  its  favour  is  that 
removal  of  the  ovaries,  or  even  destruction  of  the  corpus  luteum 
shortly  after  pregnancy  has  begun,  brings  that  process  to  an  end ; 
the  same  operation  later  in  pregnancy  has  no  effect  upon  the 
development  of  the  foetus  or  the  subsequent  act  of  parturition. 

4  To  stimulate  the  growth  of  the  mammary  glands  during  the 
early  months  of  pregnancy.  Prolonged  search  for  the  secretory 
nerves  of  the  milk  glands  have  failed  to  reveal  their  presence. 
Cases  have  occurred  in  which  severe  injuries  to  the  nervous 
system  preclude  any  possible  nervous  connection  between  the 
generative  organs  and  the  mammary  glands;  nevertheless,  the 
latter  grow  emd  ultimately  produce  milk.  Such  considerations 
point  to  the  conclusion  that  the  correlation  must  be  chemical 
rather  than  nervous.  A  few  years  ckgo  Starling  and  Miss 
Lane  Claypon  thought  that  the  hormone  in  question  must  be 
secreted  by  the  foetus,  because  the  injection  of  foetal  extracts  in 
rabbits  led  to  a  hypertrophy  of  the  mammary  tissue.  The  hyper- 
trophy, however,  is  imperfect,  and  doubt  was  felt  in  many  quarters 
whether  this  could  be  the  whole  explanation,  because  mammary 
evolution  occurs  in  many  virgin  animals  in  which  ovulation  is  not 
followed  by  pregnancy ;  moreover,  in  many  cases  enlai*gement  of  the 
breasts  occurs  at  each  menstrual  epoch.  The  view  is  now  advanced 
that  a  hormone  is  secreted  by  the  corpus  luteum,  which  is  an  inciting 
cause  of  the  early  growth  of  mammary  tissue.  The  close  corre- 
spondence between  the  stages  in  the  development  of  the  corpus 
luteum  and  of  the  mammary  glands  has  been  clearly  brought  out 
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by  the  recent  work  of  O'Donoghue.  One  must,  however,  point  out 
that  as  a  rule  there  is  no  corpus  luteum  in  the  ovaries  during 
menstruation,  or  during  the  pre-oestral  period  in  sows,  when  the 
mammary  glands  show  signs  of  growth  emd  congestion. 

The  therapeutic  use  of  ovarian  extracts  appears,  from  the  evidence  available, 
to  stand  in  the  same  uncertain  position  as  that  of  testicular  extracts. 

If  the  reader  refers  back  to  the  chapter  on  the  ductless  glands  he  will  find 
that  some  of  these  (thymus,  pituitary,  etc.)  influence  the  formation  of  the  genera- 
tive organs. 

The  structure  of  the  mammary  glands  and  the  composition  of  milk  have 
already  been  treated  at  length  in  our  chapter  on  Foods  (see  pp.  481-486). 

Fertilisation 

We  are  now  in  a  postion  to  resume  the  thread  of  the  history  of 
the  further  development  of  a  new  individual.  The  next  step  is  the 
union  of  the  male  and  female  gametes,  that  is  to  say,  of  the 
spermatozoon  and  the  mature  ovum. 

The  act  of  coUvs  or  copulation  is  associated  in  both  sexes  with 
much  psychical  excitement,  and  with  the  phenomenon  of  erection 
(see  p.  313).  The  spermatozoa  are  thus  deposited  at  the  entrance  of 
the  uterus,  and  by  means  of  the  flagellar  movement  of  their  tails 
they  make  their  way  against  the  stream  of  ciliary  movement  into 
the  Fallopian  tubes,  where  they  are  found  in  a  living  condition  for 
many  days.  It  is  here  that  they  meet  the  mature  ovum;  but 
fertilLsation  or  impregnation  only  requires  the  entrance  of  one 
spermatozoon  into  the  ovum.  By  means  of  its  sharp  head 
cap  the  spermatozoon  pierces  the 
zona   pellucida,  and    the    head, 

neck,  and  possibly  part  of  the        //y^  ^^^^'^V'"''^uSi!n'* 

body,  enter  the  substance  of  the 
ovum,  where  they  undergo  trans- 
formation, and  are  converted 
into  a  male  pronucleus  with  an 
attendant  attraction  sphere  emd 

its  centrosome.    The  male  pro-      W  y/f^;;^JSa!SKa 

nucleus  contains  the  same  number 
of  chromosomes  as  the  female 
pronucleus,  for  the  mitosis  which    ^^^  ^_^^  ,^^^^  ^^^  ^,  wstosphen,, 

occurs   when    the    primary    Sper-  Bhowing    its    new    nucleaa  and    attraction 

.  .        j«    'J  A.       £  X  Bpherea;  the  yolk  granules  have  been  omitted. 

matocyte  divides  to  form    two  *-       .      /     » 

secondary  spermatocytes,  is  a  heterotype  mitosis,  in  which  only 
half  the  usual  number  of  chromosomes  appear;  and  consequently 
the  secondary  spermatocytes,  and  their  descendants  the  spermatids, 
also  contain  only  half  the  typical  number  of  chromosomes.  These 
are  retained  in  the  spermatozoa,  which  are  produced  by  modifica- 
tion of  the  spermatids,  and  they  reappear  in  the  male  pronucleus. 
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After  the  male  pronucleus  has  formed  in  the  substance  of  the 
mature  ovum,  it  approaches  the  female  pronucleus,  and  when  the 
two  pronuclei  fuse,  fertilisation  is  completed.  The  nucleus  which 
results  from  the  fusion — ^the  first  segmentation  nucleus — contains 
the  typical  number  of  chromosomes,  half  being  derived  from  the  female 
and  half  from  the  male  germinal  element.  When  the  fertilisation  is 
completed,  the  segmentation  nucleus  is  accompanied  by  two  attrac- 
tion spheres  with  their  centrosomes  (see  fig.  664) ;  one  of  these  spheres 
is  introduced  with  the  male  pronucleus,  and  the  other  probably 
originates  from  it  by  division,  since  the  centrosome  of  the  ovum  is 
lost  during  maturation. 

Loeb  has  suggested  that  the  action  of  the  spermatozoon  is 
essentially  chemical,  because  in  certain  invertebrate  animals  (for 
instance,  sea  urchins)  he  has  been  able  to  produce  artificial  partheno- 
genesis by  purely  chemical  ioaethods.  In  his  latest  work,  he  placed 
the  ova  in  dilute  acetic  or  formic  acid ;  by  this  means,  a  membrane 
is  formed  upon  the  surface  of  the  egg-cell  as  it  is  in  normal 
fertilisation;  if  the  ova  are  then  transferred  to  concentrated  sea 
water  for  a  short  time  and  then  placed  in  ordinary  sea  water,  they 
segment  and  produce  normal  larvsB.  He  considers  that  the  sperma- 
tozoon brings  with  it  enzymes  or  other  chemical  substances  which 
excite  the  ovum  in  the  same  way  as  the  chemical  reagents  mentioned. 

The  changes  by  which  the  fertilised  ovum  is  transformed  into 
the  youne  animal  may  take  place  either  inside  or  outside  the 
body  of  me  parent.  If  they  take  place  inside  the  parent,  as  in 
mammals,  including  the  human  subject,  the  ovum  is  small,  and 
the  nutriment  necessary  for  its  growth  and  development  is  derived 
from  the  surrounding  tissues  and  fluids  of  the  mother.  If  the 
development  takes  place  outside  the  parent's  body,  as  in  birds,  the 
egg  is  larger;  it  contains  a  large  amount  of  nutritive  material 
called  the  yolk,  and  it  may,  in  addition,  be  surrounded  by  sheaths  of 
nutritive  substanca  Thus,  in  the  hen's  egg,  the  yellow  part  alone  is 
comparable  with  the  mammalian  ovum,  and  the  larger  part  of  that 
is  merely  nutritive  substance.  Upon  the  yolk  is  a  whitish  speck,  the 
cicatricula,  which  is  a  small  mass  of  protoplasm,  about  ^  of  an  inch 
in  diameter.  In  the  cicatricula  lies  the  nucleus  or  germincJ  vesicle, 
and  it  is  this  small  mass  of  protoplasmic  substance  which  divides 
and  grows  to  produce  the  chick ;  the  yolk  and  the  surrounding  white 
being  used  as  food. 

Ova  such  as  the  hen's,  in  which  only  a  small  part,  the  cicatricula, 
divides  and  grows,  are  called  meroblastic.  Small  ova,  with  little  food 
yolk,  such  as  the  human  ovum,  divide  completely  during  develop- 
ment, and  are  called  holoblastic,  but  numerous  gradations  occur 
between  the  two  extreme  types. 

The  further  development  of  the  individual  systems  of  organs  by 
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which  the  embryoDic  rudiments  are  conveited  into  the  more  fully 
developed  conditiou  in  which  they  are  found  at  birth  ia  a  subject 
fully  treated  in  works  on  anatomy,  embryology,  and  obstetrica,  and  we 
shall  not  go  into  those  matters  here.  The  nutrition  of  the  embryo 
and  the  circulation  of  its  blood  are,  however,  matters  of  physiological 
moment,  so  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  refer  to  the  origin  of  the 
fostal  membranes,  as  it  is  by  their  means  that  nutrition  is  carried  on. 
Let  us,  however,  first  briefly  take  up  the  early  stt^ea  in  development. 

Segmentation 

After  fertilisation  is  completed,  the  ovum  divides  into  two  parts ; 
each  of  these  ^^in  divides,  and  so  on  till  a  mulberry-shaped  mass — 
the  morula — is  formed.  It  consists  of  a  large  number  of  small  cells 
and  it  is  enclosed  tc^tber  with  the  polar 
bodies,  in  the  zona  pellucida.  The  polar 
bodies  soon  disappear ;  indeed  in  many  cases 
they  have  vanished  long  before  the  morula 
is  completed.  A  cavity  soon  appears  in  the 
morula,  which  thus  becomes  converted  into 
a  blastula  or  blastocyst  The  cells  which 
form  the  peripheral  wall  of  the  blastula 
assume  a  more  or  less  cubical  form,  whilst 
those  which  lie  in  the  interior  and  form  the 
inner  cell  mass  are  irr^ular  in  outline,  and 
they  are  grouped  together  at  one  pole  of  the 
blastula  (see  figs.  566,  567).  At  this  period 
the  blastula  is  unilaminar,  except  at  the 
r^on  where  the  inner  cell  mass  ia 
situated;  but  soon  the  cells  of  the  inner 
mass  extend  round  the  cavity  and  the  wall 
of  the  cyst  becomes  bilaminar,  the  outer 
layer  being  colled  epiblaat  and  the  inner 
hypoblast.  A.  little  later  the  mesoblasi  or 
third  layer  of  the  blastoderm  grows  and 
extends  between  the  epiblast  and  hypoblast 
over  the  whole  area  of  the  vesicle. 

That  portion  of  the  meaoblaat  which  lies 
immediately  at  the  sides  of  the  neural 
groove  becomes  partially  separated  from  the 
rest,  and  at  the  same  time  divided  into 

cuboidal  blocks,  the  protovertebrte  or  meso-     ^'^,ii*|^'^'^Sv™'or  ^^ 
blastic  somites  (see  also  fig.  670).     The  more       ovam.  <Diiuin.) 
laterally  situated   part   of    the    mesoblost 

constitutes  the  lateral  plates,  and  the  narrow  strand  of  meso* 
blastic  cells  which  connects  the  lateral  plate  on  each  side  with  the 
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protovertebral  somites  is  the  intermediate  cell  mass.  Soon  after  its 
formation  the  lateral  mesoblast  is  cleft  into  two  layers,  and  the  space 
which  appears  between  the  two  layers  is  called  the  ccelom  (figs.  668, 
669).  The  outer  or  somatic  layer  of  the  mesoblast  adheres  to  the 
epiblast;  the  two  together  form  the  somatopleur.  The  inner  or 
splanchnic  layer  fuses  with  the  hypoblast  to  form  the  splanchnopleur. 


Fia.  563.— Diagram  of  a  surface 
view  of  a  young  mammalian 
blastala.  1,  Germinal  area. 
A,  line  of  section  represented 
in  fig.  507. 


Fm.  567.  — Diagram  of  a 
section  of  the  mammalian 
blastala  shown  in  fig.  566 
along  the  line  A.  1,  Ger- 
minal area;  2,  epiblast; 
8,  inner  cell  mass. 


Whilst  the  mesoblast  is  extending  and  cleaving,  the  neural  ridges, 
which  are  longitudinal  epiblastic  upgrowths  on  each  side  of  the 
middle  line,  gradually  grow  in  height,  and  their  free  margins  turn 
inwards  and  fuse  together.  This  fusion  commences  in  the  cervical 
region,  and  extends  forwards  and  backwards,  and  when  it  is  com- 
pleted the  neural  groove  is  converted  into  a  closed  tube,  the  neural 


Pio.  568.— Diagram  of  a  transverse  section 
throagh  a  mammalian  blastoderm  after  the 
formationof  the  three  primary  layers.  1, 
Primitive  groove ;  2,  primitive  streak ;  8, 
epiblast;  4,  mesoblast;  5,  hypoblast;  6, 
ccttlom ;  7,  archenteron. 


Fio.  660.— Diagram  of  a  transv«na  section 
throagh  a  mammalian  blastoderm,  show- 
ing the  nearal  ridges.  1,  Neoral  groove ; 
2,  nearal  ridge ;  8,  eolblast ;  4,  somatic 
mesoblast ;  5,  splancnnlc  mesoblast ;  6, 
hypoblast;  7,  somatopleor ;  8,  splanch- 
noplear;  0,  notochonf;  10«  ooelom;  11, 
archenteron. 


canal,  which  is  the  central  canal  of  the  nervous  system.  In  the 
embryo  at  this  period  there  are,  therefore,  three  cavities:  (1)  The 
neural  canal  lined  by  epiblast ;  (2)  The  coelom  or  space  in  the  meso- 
blast; (3)  The  archenteron  within  the  hypoblast.  While  these 
changes  are  in  progress  the  embryonic  area  begins  to  fold  off  from 
the  rest  of  the  embryo.  A  sulcus  appears  aU  round  the  margins 
of  the  area,  and  over  this  sulcus  the  area  bends  forwards,  backwards, 
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and  laterally.     It  looka  as  if  some  constricting  agent  had  been  placed 

round  the  margin  of  the  area,  and  that  afterwards  the  area  above 

the  constriction,  and  the  area  below  had 

gone  on  growing  rapidly.     In  this  way,  nt  i^ 

the  embryo  ia  clearly  separated  into  two 

parte,  an  upper,  the  foetus,  and  a  lower, 

which  becomea   the  appendages    of   the 

fcetus.*    The  anterior  part  of  the  folded 

embryonic  area  is  known  as  the  head  fold, 

the  poaterior  aa  the  tail  fold,  and  the  two 

are  connected  together  on  each  side  by  the 

lateral  folds. 

The  portion  of  the  archenteron  en- 
closed in  the  fcetus  forms  the  primitiTe 
gut.  The  part  contained  in  the  head  fold 
is  the  fore-gut,  that  in  the  tail  fold  is  the 
hind-gut,  and  the  remainiler  is  the  mid- 
gut (fig.  572). 

The  constriction  where  the  body  of  the 
fiatus  becomes  continuous  with  the  re- 
maining structures,  is  known  ultimately 
as  the  umbilicus.  It  remains  pervious  till 
birth,  and  through  it  the  mid-gut  is 
oonnected  with  the  remainder  of  the 
archenteron  (which  is  henceforth  called 
the  yolk-sac)  by  a  narrow  bypoblastic 
tube,  the  vitello-intestinal  duct  (fig.  571, 
10). 

The  portion  of  the  mesoblastic  cavity 
enclosed  in  the  foetas  is  called  the  body 
cavity.  It  gradually  differentiates  into  the 
pericardial,  pleural  and  peritoneal  cavities, 
which  are  eventually  entirely  separated 
from  one  another. 

Before  the  neural  groove  is  closed  and 
becomes  the  neural  canal,  the  hypoblast 
beneath  the  middle  of  the  groove  becomea 
thickened  to  form  a  longitudinal  ridge 
{fig,  569).    This  ridge  is  the  notochord  or 

*  Among  many  anstomists  and  obstetricians 
the  word  ovum  Is  applied  to  the  foetus  and  its 
appendages.  It  should  t>e  properlj'  restricted  to 
the  female  gamete.  After  development  has  com- 
menced the  term  embryo  should  be  employed,  and  that  word  includea  the  embryo 
proper  which  we  call  Ute/aCat,  and  its  appendages. 


Fin.  »TD.— Kinbi70  cblck  (M  faonrg), 
viewed  from  beneitb  u  ■  Iniu. 
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hneoIpeliacli,jn;FB,ton-imiia, 
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primitiye  skeletal  axis.  It  soon  separates  from  the  remainder  of  the 
hypoblast,  and  forms  a  round  cord,  which  lies  at  first  immediatdj 
beneath  the  neural  groove,  and  afterwards  beneath  the  neural  tube, 
extending  from  the  anterior  end  of  the  primitive  gut,  which  lies 
beneath  that  r^on  of  the  neural  tube  which  afterwards  becomes 
the  mid-brain,  to  the  caudal  end  of  the  embryo  (fig&  571,  572).  The 
notochord  is  subsequently  obliterated  by  the  formation  of  the  verte- 
brse  from  the  protovertebral  somitea 
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Fio.  571.— DUgnm  of  a  transyorM  section 
through  a  mammalian  embnro  at  the 
period  when  the  folding  off  of  the  foetus 
has  ooromenoed.  1,  Neural  tube;  2, 
protovertebral  somite;  8,  epiblast;  4, 
somatic  mesoblast ;  5,  splanchnic  me80> 
blast;  6,  hypoblast;  7,  notochord;  8, 
primitive  alimentary  canal ;  9,  coelom ; 
10,  vltello-intestlnal  duct;  11,  yollcsac ; 
12,  lateral  fold  of  amnion. 


Pio.  672.— Diagram  of  a  longitadinal  section  of  a 
mammalian  embryo  at  the  period  when  the  folding 
oR  of  the  foetus  has  commenced.  1,  Neural  tube ; 
2,  epiblast ;  8,  notochord ;  4,  stomadoeal  spaoe ;  5, 
head  fold  of  amnion ;  6,  tail  fold  of  amnion ;  7. 
hypoblast;  8,  somatic  mesoblast;  0,  splanchnic 
mesoUast ;  10,  yolk-sac ;  11,  ooelom ;  12,  aUantois ; 
18,  hind-gut ;  14,  mid-gut ;  16,  fore-gut;  10,  peri- 
cardium. 


The  foetus  contains  parts  of  all  the  layers  of  the  blastoderm,  and 
from  each  of  these  certain  organs  are  formed  as  indicated  in  the 
following  list : — 

1.  From  Epiblast.— a.  The  epidermis  e^d  its  appendages. 
b.  The  nervous  system,  both  central  and  peripheral 

e.  The  epithelial  structures  of  the  sense-organs. 

d.  The  epithelium  of  the  mouth,  and  the  enamel  of  the  teeth. 

e.  The  epithelium  of  the  nasal  passages. 

/.  The  epithelium  of  the  glands  opening  on  the  skin  and  into  the 
vestibule  of  the  mouth,  and  nasal  passages. 
g.  The  muscular  fibres  of  the  sweat-glands. 

2.  From  Mesoblast. — a.  The  skeleton  and  all*  the  connective 
tis^es  of  the  body. 

b.  All  the  muscles  of  the  body  (except  those  of  the  sweat-glands). 

c.  The  vascular  system,  including  the  lymphatics,  serous  mem- 
branes, and  spleen. 
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d.  The  urinary  and  generatave  organs,  except  the  epithelium  of 
the  bladder  and  urethra. 

Tfu  Somatic  ttMoblait  foime  the  osseous,  fibrous,  and  muscular 
tissues  of  the  body-wall,  indading  the  true  skin. 

The  Splanchnic  metoblast  forme  the  fibrous  and  muscular  wall  of 
(he  alimentary  canal,  the  vascular  system,  and  the  urino-genital 
organs. 

3.  From  Hypoblast. — a.  The  epithelium  of  the  alimentary  canal 
from  the  inner  sides  of  the  teeth  to  the  anus,  and  that  of  all  the 
glands  (including  liver  and  pancreas)  which  open  into  this  part  of 
the  alimentary  tube. 

b.  The  epithelium  of  the  respiratory  cavity. 

c.  The  epithelium  of  the  Eustachian  tube  and  tympanum. 

d.  The  epithelium  lining  the  vesicles  of  the  thyroid. 

e.  The  epithelial  nests  of  the  thymus. 

/.  The  epithelium  of  the  bladder  and  urethra. 

The  Decidda  akd  the  Fcetal  Mkhbbanes 

Whan  the  uterus  is  ready  for  the  reception  of  an  embryo  it  is  lined 
by  a  greatly  hypertrophied  mucous  membrane;  this  is  called  the 
decidua,  because,  after  uie  delivery  of  the  child,  a  portion  of  it  comes 
away  from  the  uterus  with  the  other  membranes. 

The  ovum  has  been  fertilised 
in  the  Fallopian  tube,  and  the 
embryo,  by  the  time  it  reaches 
the  uterine  cavity,  has  usually 
reached  the  stage  of  a  morula  or 
bLastuIa.  It  rapidly  eats  its  way 
into  the  substance  of  the  decidua 
which  closes  over  it,  obliterating 
the  opening  through  which  it 
passed,  and  thus  the  embryo 
becomes  imbedded  in  the  mem- 
brane, which  thereupon  becomes 
separable  into  three  parts.  1.  The 
part  between  the  embryo  and  the 
muscular  wall  of  the  uterus,  the 
decidva  baaalia  or  serotina.    2.  The 

part  between  the  embryo  and  the  "ihldo^SSSSmbS^^eS^DTlruIVr 
uterine  cavity,  the  deddva  capsu-  ~™te^o|  «,' i^n^SrSSl?  of'.1Ete^"! 
larit  orrejUxa.  3.  The  remaining  4,  deddnm'ti^iisi  6.  d*eidu«  c.piaUri.1 
part  IS  called   the  dendva   vera. 

Between  the  decidua  capsularis  and  the  decidua  basalis  lies  the 
embryo,  which  speedily  becomes  differentiat«d  into  the  foetus  and 
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its  membraDes.   The  outermost  of  the  foetal  membranee  is  the  chorion ; 
this  is  covered  with  vascular  villi,  which  dip  into  the  decidua  capeu- 
laris  and  basalis.    Inaide  the  chorion  is  the  amnion,  a  closed  aac,  which 
surroundB  the  embryo   and   is  attached  to    its  ventral  wall  at  the 
umbihcus.     The  amnion  is  filled  with  fluid,  the  amniotic  fluid  in 
which  the  fcstus  fioats,  and  it  forms  a  sheath  for  the  umbilical  cord  by 
which  after  a  certain  time,  the  fcetus  is  attached  to  the  inner  surface 
of  the  chorion,  or  outer  embryonic  membrane.     The  umbilical  cord 
contains  not  only  the  blood- 
vessels which  pass  between 
a  specialised  portion  of  the 
chorion,   which    forms  the 
foetal  part  of  the  placenta, 
and    the    feet  us,  but   also 
the  remains  of  the  yolk-sac, 
and  the  duct  by  which  it  is 
connected  with  the  intestine 
of  the  foetua     In  animals 
which  develop  outside  the 
mother's  body  (for  instance, 
birds)  the  yolk-sac  is  much 
larger    and    is    the    great 
source  of  nutriment  during 
growth. 
'"■ri-;£W.SrS':S.M"",1a?.'."S  As  the  embryo  gpom^ 

iJSS-X  SSS^USri,  La"„-,'l  ";    "le  deddua  oap.ulm.  is  ei- 

otntanu;  B.  tllutota ;  fi,  inintan  uTlty ;  10,  prlmllin      pandcd  OVeT  itS  BUrface,  and 

intHtiM,  11,  yoi  -Mc.  ^  j.j^^  growth  contiuues  the 

uterine  cavity  is  gradually  obliterated,  and  the  decidua  capsularis  is 
forced  into  contact  with  the  decidua  vera,  with  which  it  fuses. 

As  the  decidua  is  merely  thickened  mucous  membrane,  it  naturally 
contains  glands  which  become  enlai^ed  ae  the  decidua  thickens.  It 
was  believed,  at  one  time,  that  the  villi  of  the  chorion  entered  the 
glands,  but  this  is  now  known  to  be  incorrect  The  villi  enter  the 
interglandular  substance,  and,  in  the  human  subject,  the  glands  of  the 
decidua  capsularis  eventually  disappear  entirely.  In  the  decidua 
basalis  and  the  decidua  vera  the  superficial  portions  of  the  glands 
also  disappear;  their  deep  portions  remain  in  an  almost  unchanged 
condition,  and  furnish  the  epithelium  for  the  r^eneration  of  the 
glands  and  the  lining  of  the  uterine  cavity  after  parturition.  The 
intermediate  parts  of  the  glands  in  the  decidua  vera  and  the  decidua 
basalis  become  very  much  enlaced,  and  form  a  stratum  of  the 
decidua  called  the  spongy  layer,  and  ultimately  this  layer  is  converted 
into  a  series  of  clefts,  and  it  is  along  the  line  of  these  clefts  that  the 
decidua  is  separated  at  birth. 
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In  some  mammals  in  which  the  connection  between  the  chorion 
and  the  decidua  is  less  intimate  than  in  the  human  subject,  the 
glands  persist  to  a  gieater  or  less  extent,  and  secrete  a  fluid  called 
uterine  milk,  which  is  absorbed  by  the  chorion. 

The  portion  of  the  decidua  which  undergoes  the  greatest  change  is 
the  decidua  basalis.  In  it  a  number  of  lai^  blood  spaces  are  formed, 
and  these  are  separated  into  masses  or  cotyledons  by  fibrous  strands. 


rio.  STS — DUsnmauUa  riew  or «  vartlul  truuvma  ucUon  of  ths  nUnu  it  ths  HTeath  or  alghth 
waak  of  pntgnucj.    e,  c,  e,  CsTltf  of  uUme,  which  bM»ni«(  ths  cirltf  of  Iha  declduL,  opeDinc  U 

■  plot  of  mocai;  do,  dMldiu  Ten;  dr'  dsddui  ntlsu,  wllh  th«  ■p*  ' ~   "~ 


',  d'vXlSd''cI, 


Imbvddsd  In 


ia  ttasir  diitilba'tlaD  Id  ihe  villi  of  tbs  chorion ; 
civltj  betwmi  thi  UDOion  uid  gborhHi.    (ADga 

The  cotyledons  are  penetrated  by  chorionic  villi,  and  it  is  this  con- 
junction of  chorionic  villi  and  decidua  basalis  which  produces  the 
placenta.  The  blood-vessels  of  the  chorionic  villi  are  formed  by  the 
mesoblastic  coverin>;  of  the  allantois,  another  fcetal  outgrowth.  Its 
origin  from  the  hind-gut  is  shown  in  fig.  572. 

T\i6  placenta  is  the  organ  of  ftetal  nutrition  and  excretion,  and  at 
full  term  it  is  seven  or  eight  inches  across  and  weighs  nearly  a  pound. 
Its  blood  sinuses  are  filled  with  maternal  blood,  which  is  carried  to 
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tbem  by  the  aterine  arteriea  and  away  from  them  by  the  uterine  veine. 

Into  these  blood-filled  spaces  the  vaaoular  foetal  villi  project;  hence 
it  is  easy  for  exchanges  to 
teke  place  between  the 
foetal  and  the  maternal 
blood,  though  the  two 
,  blood-streams  never  mix  to- 
gether. Oxygen  and  nutri- 
ment pass  from  the  maternal 
blood  through  the  coverings 
of  the  foetal  vessels  into  the 
foetal  blood,  and  carbonic 
acid,  area,  and  other  waste 
products  pass  in  the  con- 
trary direction.  The  foetal 
blood  is  carried  to  the 
placenta  by  the  umbilical 
arteries,  which  are  the  ter- 
minal branches  of  the  aorta 

F.«.  67«.-Di«™  .^T^ti^  .  tottr  «^  of  dTdop.    o*  the  fffltus ;  these  pass  t« 

mmt  rf  memhtiM.  uid  plumu  tlum  IhM  ibot™  In      jho  ploceota  by  the  nmbjli- 

«iiiii^™prtaifti^ebiSS|    cal  cord,  and  the  blood  is 
returned,  through  the  c 
by  the  umbilical  vein. 

The  amniotic  Jluid  constats  of  water  containing  small  quantities 
of  protein,  urea,  and  salts.  It  is  an  exudation  from  the  foetal  and 
the  maternal  blood,  and  the  urea  in  it  comes  from  the  foetal  urine 
which  is  poured  into  the  amniotic  cavity  in  the  later  part  of 
pregnancy.  Its  function  is  mainly  mechanical;  it  supports  the 
embryo  on  all  sides,  and  protects  it  hvm  blows  and  other  injuries  to 
the  abdomen  of  the  mother,  and  from  sudden  irr^ular  contractions 
of  the  abdominal  waUa. 

Intra-vitam  Staining.- — Within  the  last  few  years  Goldmann  of 
Freiburg  has  made  observations  in  which  he  has  injected  animals 
(rats  and  mice)  with  certain  blue  solutions  of  which  pyrrhol-blue  may 
be  taken  as  an  example.  The  animal  suffers  from  no  ill  effects,  the 
only  outward  change  being  that  a  white  rat  becomes  a  blue  rat 
Wheo  the  animal  is  subsequently  killed,  the  stain  is  found  embodied 
in  the  granules  of  specifio  cells  throughout  the  body.  Although  it 
circulates  in  the  blood,  no  blood  corpu^e  takes  it  up,  nor  has  it  any 
effect  on  the  vascular  lining.  In  the  skin  it  is  found  in  the  fixed 
connective  tissue  cells,  but  chiefly  in  free  ph^ocytic  cells  in  the 
lower  layers  of  the  cutis  and  subcutis.  But  t^ese  migratory  cells 
appear  aJso  in  every  internal  organ  (except  the  nervous  system), 
and   always  in  connection   with   interstitial    fibrous    tissue;    they 
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occur  in  muscles,  glands,  tendons,  and  especiailj  in  serous  membranes. 
On  account  of  their  affinity  for  pyrrhol-blue  they  were  originally 
termed  pyrrhol  cells,  and  it  seems  probable  that  they  originate  in 
the  bone  marrow. 

By  means  of  such  intra-vitam  stains  one  can  further  differentiate 
the  Kupffer-cell  of  the  liver,  the  reticulum  cell  of  lymph  glands  and 
spleen,  the  interstitial  cell  of  the  testis,  the  follicular  cell  in  the 
maturing  follicles  of  the  ovary,  the  cortical  cell  of  the  suprarenal, 
the  epithelial  covering  of  the  choroid  plexuses,  and  the  cells  which 
line  the  convoluted  tubules  of  the  kidney. 

When  pregnancy  occurs  in  the  stained  animal,  the  appearance 
and  behaviour  of  the  placenta  are  most  striking;  the  blue  colour 
disappears  from  the  skin  and  is  concentrated  in  the  uterus,  and 
in  time  the  latter,  forming  a  centre  of  attraction  for  the  dye, 
ultimately  dispossesses  all  the  remaining  tissues  of  their  blue.  In 
the  uterus  it  is  the  free  cells  of  the  decidua  basalis  where  the  stain 
is  mainly  found.  In  quite  early  stckges  the  stained  cells  penetrate 
into  the  primitive  placenta  and  cast  off  their  stained  granules, 
which  are  snatched  up  by  foetal  cells  in  the  way  nutritive  material 
is.  But  when  once  the  placenta  has  attained  maturity,  the  dye 
is  found  only  in  the  foetal  cells  which  form  the  layer  which  separates 
the  maternal  and  foetal  tissues.  The  foetus  itself  ^remains  per- 
fectly colourless,  the  stain  not  being  able  to  penetrate  this  protective 
barrier.  Further  research  has  shown  another  important  point, 
for  the  same  cells  which  vigorously  absorb  the  vital  stain  store  also 
glycogen,  fat,  and  haemoglobin  temporarily  before  these  substances 
pass  into  the  foetal  circulation.  The  avidity  of  such  cells  for  the 
dye  is  thus  connected  with  their  functional  activity  in  relation  to 
really  nutritive  material;  the  importance  of  vital  staining  in 
embryological  research  is  therefore  apparent 

Equally  important  are  its  applications  to  pathological  research, 
but  into  this  aspect  of  the  question  it  will  be  beyond  our  purpose 
to  pass. 

The  F(etal  Circulation 

We  shall  not  enter  into  the  complex  manner  in  which  the  heart 
and  blood-vessels  of  the  foetus  develop  from  the  embryonic  rudiments ; 
but  when  these  are  fully  formed  the  circulation  of  the  blood  is  found 
to  differ  considerably  from  that  which  occurs  after  birth.  It  will 
be  convenient  to  b^m  its  description  by  tracing  the  course  of  the 
blood,  which,  after  ^ing  carried  to  the  placenta  by  the  two  umbilical 
arteries,  has  returned,  oxygenated  and  replenished,  to  the  foetus  by 
the  umbilical  vein. 

It  is  at  first  conveyed  to  the  under  surface  of  the  liver,  and  there 
the  stream  is  divided, — a  part  of  the  blood  passing  straight  on  to  th^ 
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inferior  vena  cava,  through  a  venouB  eanal  called  the  ductus  t 
while  the  remainder  passes  into  the  portal  vein,  and  reaches  the 
inferior  vena  cava  after  circulating  through  the  liver.  Whether, 
however,  hj  the  direct  route  throu^  the  ductus  venosns  or  by  the 
roundabout  way  through  the  liver,— all  the  blood  which  is  returned 
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from  the  placenta  by  the  urolnlical  vein  reaches  the  inferior  vena 
cava  at  last,  and  is  carried  by  it  (together  with  the  blood  from  the 
lower  part  of  the  body  and  lower  limbs)  to  the  right  auricle  of  the 
heart,  into  which  cavity  is  also  pouring  the  blood  that  has  circulated  in 
the  head  and  neck  and  arms,  and  has  been  brov^ht  to  the  auricle  by  the 
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superior  vena  cava.  It  might  be  naturally  expected  that  the  two 
streams  of  blood  would  be  mingled  in  the  right  auricle,  but  such  is 
not  the  case,  or  only  to  a  slight  extent.  The  blood  from  the  superior 
vena  cava — the  less  pure  fluid  of  the  two — passes  almost  exclusively 
into  the  right  ventricle,  through  the  auriculo- ventricular  opening,  just 
as  it  does  in  the  adult;  while  the  blood  of  the  inferior  vena  cava  is 
directed  by  the  fold  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  heart,  called  the 
JBiistaehian  valve,  through  the  foramen  ovale  into  the  left  auricle, 
whence  it  passes  into  the  left  ventricle,  and  out  of  this  into  the  aorta, 
and  thence  to  all  the  body,  but  chiefly  to  the  head  and  neck.  The 
blood  of  the  superior  vena  cava,  which,  as  before  said,  passes  into  the 
right  ventricle,  is  sent  out  from  there  in  small  amcurU  through  the 
pulmonary  artery  to  the  limgs,  and  thence  to  the  left  auricle,  by  the 
pulmonary  veins,  as  in  the  adult.  The  greater  part,  however,  does 
not  go  to  the  limgs,  but  instead,  passes  through  a  canal,  the  ductiis 
arteriosus,  leading  from  the  pulmonary  artery  into  the  aorta  just  below 
the  origin  of  the  three  great  vessels  which  supply  the  upper  parts  of 
the  body ;  and  there  meeting  that  part  of  the  blood  of  the  inferior 
vena  cava  which  has  not  gone  into  these  large  vessels,  it  is  distributed 
with  it  to  the  trunk  and  other  parts — a  portion  passing  out  by  way 
of  the  two  umbilical  arteries  to  the  placenta.  From  the  placenta  it 
is  returned  by  the  umbilical  vein  to  the  imder  surface  of  the  liver, 
from  which  the  description  started. 

Pabturition 

During  pregnancy  the  uterus  and  its  contents  increase  in  size, 
and  we  have  already  alluded  to  the  changes  in  its  mucous  membrane 
or  decidua,  and  the  formation  of  the  placenta ;  the  principal  factor 
in  the  distension  of  the  uterus  is  the  accumulation  of  the  amniotic 
fluid.  The  muscular  wall  of  the  uterus  also  hypertrophies ;  this  is 
in  part  due  to  the  formation  of  new  muscular  fibres,  and  in  part  of 
the  increase  in  size  of  the  pre-existing  muscular  fibres.  The 
muscular  wall  is  one  of  immense  strength. 

The  foetus  "  comes  to  term  "  in  the  human  subject  on  the  tenth 
menstrual  epoch  after  conception;  this  averages  about  280  days 
after  the  last  menstruation.  Delivery  is  the  result  of  uterine 
contractions  or  "  labour  pains " ;  the  liquor  amnii  is  thus  forced 
downward  and  presses  the  membrane  formed  by  the  fused  amnion 
and  chorion  through  the  cervix  of  the  uterus  which  is  gradually 
distended.  When  the  distension  is  sufficient  the  membrane  ruptures, 
and  the  amniotic  fluid  escapes.  The  os  is  then  fully  distended,  and 
the  foetal  head  enters  the  pelvis ;  the  pains  become  more  frequent 
and  energetic,  and  the  voluntary  muscles  of  the  abdomen  are  brought 
into  play,  so  that  ultimately  the  new-born  child  is  expelled  to  the 
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exterior.  The  process  usually  lasts  some  hours,  but  the  time  is  much 
proloi^ed  (ten,  twenty,  or  even  more  hours)  in  the  birth  of  a  first 
child.  The  child  is  still  connected  with  the  placenta  by  the  umbilical 
cord,  which  is  about  20  inches  long,  and  this  connection  should  not 
be  severed  for  a  few  minutes  in  order  that  as  much  blood  as  possible 
may  be  aspirated  from  the  foBtal  part  of  the  placenta  into  the  child 
as  breathing  commences. 

After  the  child  is  expelled,  the  contractions  of  the  uterine  walls 
recommence  after  a  lapse  of  twenty  to  thirty  minutes,  and  the 
placenta  is  separated  and  forced  out.  The  separation  extends 
through  the  decidua  aloni;  the  line  of  the  stratum  spongiosum,  and 
the  fused  chorion,  amnion  and  decidua  turned  inside  out,  follow  the 
placenta  to  which  they  are  attached,  constituting,  with  the  placenta, 
the  after-birth. 

After  the  umbilical  cord  is  tied  and  separated,  the  umbilical 
arteries  inside  the  child  become  filled  with  blood-clot,  and  ultimately 
they  are  converted  into  fibrous  cords,  the  so-called  obliterated  hypo- 
gastric arteries,  and  at  the  same  time  the  allantois  is  also  converted 
into  a  fibrous  strand,  the  urachus,  which  extends  from  the  apex  of  the 
bladder  to  the  umbilicus. 

The  hsemorrhage  from  the  uterus  which  accompanies  and  follows 
the  after-birth  may  be  profuse  at  first,  but  under  normal  circum- 
stances is  soon  checked  by  the  firm  contraction  of  the  uterine 
walls. 

Although  it  has  been  shown  that  delivery  may  occur  when  all  nerves  connect- 
ing the  uterus  with  the  central  nervous  system  are  cut  through  (see  p.  721),  the 
contractions  of  the  organ  are  normally  influenced  reflexly  tlvough  ttie  nervous 
system.  Stimulation  of  various  sensory  nerves  will  produce  con&actions  of  the 
pregnant  uterus,  and  premature  delivery  may  occur  as  the  result  of  mental  and 
physical  disturbances. 

The  determining  factor  which  produces  the  labour  pains  at  a  particular  date 
has  been  much  discussed;  some  suppose  it  may  be  maternal  in  origin,  such  as 
a  degenerative  condition  set  up  in  the  placenta  or  decidua,  whereas  others  consider 
the  initial  impulse  may  come  rrom  the  foetus,  which  secretes  certain  products  that 
stimulate  uterine  contraction. 

After  delivery,  the  uterus  undergoes  reduction  in  size  at  a  fairly 
rapid  rate.  This  has  been  attributed  to  fatty  degeneration,  but  of 
this  there  is  but  little  evidence.  The  theory  at  present  most  in 
vogue  to  explain  '* involution  of  the  uterus"  is  that  the  process  is 
one  of  autolysis  due  to  the  action  of  intracellular  digestive  enzymes. 
Whilst  it  is  occurring,  the  urine  of  the  mother  contains  a  good  deal 
of  creatine,  a  substance  which  is  normally  absent  from  that  secretion. 
It  has  been  supposed  that  this  substance  originates  from  the  rapid 
destruction  of  the  uterine  muscle.  It  has,  however,  been  shown  that 
creatine  occurs  after  delivery  even  if  the  uterus  is  amputated,  so 
that  the  muscular  creatine  cannot  then  be  the  source  of  the  urinary 
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creatine;  there  is  some  evidence  that  the  creatine  is  associated  in 
some  way  with  the  metabolism  of  the  mammary  gland. 

The  atrophy  or  involution  of  the  uterus  which  occurs  at  the 
menopause  appears  also  to  be  produced  in  the  same  way,  and  it  has 
been  suggested,  with  some  reason,  that  the  symptoms  exhibited  at 
that  period  of  life  may  be  in  part  explained  as  due  to  the  absorption 
of  the  products  of  the  autolysis  of  the  uterine  tissue. 

Dkatii 

We  have  now  completed  the  task  we  set  ourselves,  and  having 
arrived  at  the  new-born  child  have  reached  the  point  in  the  life 
cycle  from  which  we  set  out.  The  bearers  and  transmitters  of  the 
germ  plasm,  its  hosts,  the  parents,  pass  away  in  due  course,  making 
room  for  their  successors  who  live,  repeat  the  process,  and  likewise 
die  in  their  turn. 

It  is  not  altogether  inappropriate  to  conclude  a  book  which  deals 
with  life,  by  a  few  sentences  on  Death,  which  forms  the  final  chapter 
for  each  individual.  As  the  prime  of  life  is  past,  signs  of  old  age 
begin  to  appear,  the  eyes  become  feeble,  the  haii  becomes  grey,  the 
cartilages  calcify,  the  muscles  become  weaker,  digestion  gets  feebler, 
and  metabolism  in  every  way  more  and  more  imperfect.  If  this 
continues,  life  is  ultimately  terminated  by  natural  death,  in  which 
the  functions  get  weaker  and  weaker  and  finally  cease.  Death  from 
old  age  is,  however,  comparatively  rare ;  the  common  cause  of  death  is 
accident,  in  which  term  we  include  diseasa  In  the  activity  of  youth 
many  a  disease  is  vanquished,  but  as  the  powers  of  resistance 
diminish  with  increasing  years,  some  ailment  usually  upsetting  more 
particularly  some  important  organ  will  ultimately  find  the  body 
unable  to  repel  its  attack. 

"  That  ends  this  strange,  eventful  history." 
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AbderbAldon'i  feeding  flocperlmenU,  546 
Abdominal  mnaclM,  action  in  nsptration,  857 
Abdominal  reflex,  711 
Abdnoens  nerve,  668, 674 

centre,  674 
Aberration, 

chromatic,  880 

■pherlcal,  ib. 
Abiaretlc  products,  619 
Abrln,  475 
Abeoipticm 

of  carbohydrates,  644 
fata,  546, 547 
food,  548  et  $eq, 
proteins,  544 

by  the  skin,  608 
Acapnia,  403 
Accelerator  nerves,  144 

arin»,  580 
Aooessory  aaditory  nncleas,  676 
Accommodation  of  eye,  820,  824  tt  teq. 

defecU  of,  828,881 

mechanism  of,  825 
AoetoniBmla,  542 
Acetyl,  415 

Achromatic  spindle,  16, 876 
Achromatin,  10 
Achromatopsia,  848 
Achroo-dextrin,  412,  506 
Aoidiemia,  642,  610 
Adds  in  gastric  Juice,  511 
Add-albamin,  488 
Acidosis,  542,  619 
Acini  of  secreting  glands,  496, 496 
AooQStio  tubercle,  676 
Acrolein,  415 
Acromegaly,  848 
Acrylic  series,  414 
Adamantoblasts,  58,  59 
Adamkiewicx  reaction,  425, 429 
Adam's  apple,  800 
Adaptation  in  sensations,  774 
Addison's  disease,  841,  842 
Adenase,  504 
Adenine,  482,  508 
Adenoid  or  lymphoid  tissue,  86 
Adipose  tissue,  28,  88-85.    See  Fat. 

cells.  84,  85 

derelopmsnt.  88 

situations  of,  i^. 

structure,  ib, 

uses,  84 

vessels  and  nerves,  84,  86 
Adrenaline,  842 

administration  of,  541 

efliKt  of,  on  salivary  gland,  608 
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Adsorption,  828  ». 

Aerobic,  488 

AerotODOmeter,  868 

^stheslometers,  77i 

Aflbctive  mode  in  consciousness,  758 

tone,  768 
Aflbnspalte,  786 

Afferent  fibres  when  entering  the  spinal  cord,  708 
Afltarent  nerves,  78, 144  et  teq, 

projectton  system,  700 

root<ells,  194 
After-birth,  894 
After-images,  844 
After-sensations,  764 
Agglutinin,  476 
Agraphia,  809 
Air, 

aunospherlc,  eompoeltion  of,  892 

bretthtng,  858 

changes  by  breathing,  892 

oomplemental,  859 

quantity  breathed,  ib. 

reserve,  i6. 

residual,  ib, 

Udal,  ib, 

transmission  of  soooroua  vibrations  through, 
794 

undulations  of,  eondueted  by  external  ear,  795 
Air-calorimeters,  681, 688 
Air-sacs,  851,  852 
Air-tubes.    See  Bronchi. 
Alry's  discovery  of  astigmatism,  829 
Alanine,  417, 422 
Albumin,  424,  427,  488,  601 

absence  of  glycine  fh>m,  422 

acid.  488 

alkali,  488 

character  of,  616 
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lood,464 
Albuminates,  488 
Albuminoids,  428,  429 
Albominometer,  Esbach's,  601 
Albuminous  alveoli,  499 
Albuminous  substances.    See  Proteins. 

action  of  gastric  fluid  on,  619 
Albumins,  424,  427 
Alcapton,  602 
Alcaptonuria,  602 

Alconol  as  an  accessory  to  food,  490 
Alcohols,  monatomic,  408 
Aldehyde,  407 
Aldoses,  407 
Alimentary  canal,  492  tt  §eq, 

glycosuria,  588 

nerves  of,  668 
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AlkAll^bamlD,  488 

proparties  of,  ib. 
idlaotoin,  692 

Allantols,  davalopiiMiit  of,  886 
AUochiria,  777 
Alloxan,  592 
Allyl  alcohol,  416 
Alveolar  air  apparatiu,  878-875 
Alveoli,  498-500 
Amacxine  cells,  816 
Amtno-aclds,  416,  488,  546,  608 
Amtno-caproie  aotd,  417 
AminoKaypyrimidiDe,  421 
AmmoDU,  421,  688,  689 

cyanate  of,  taomerlc  with  urea,  688 
Amnion,  886,  888,  890 
Amniotic  cavity,  888 

flaid,  888,  890 
Amoebic,  5, 11,867 
Amoeboid  movemenU,  11  et  teq.,  86 

CdlU,  6, 18 

ooloorleie  corpofldee,  14,  455 

ooniea*oella,  818 

protoplasm,  11 

Tradflscantia,  12, 18 
Amyloids  or  starches,  412 

action  of  pancreas  and  intestinal  glands,  519 
of  saliva  on,  618 
Amylolytlc  enzymes,  440 
Amvlopstn,  action  of,  519 
Anabolio  nerve  groups,  208 
Anabolic  phenomena,  612 
Anacrotic  pulse,  298 
Anaerobic,  488 
Anaphylaxis,  478 

Anderson  on  the  auto-genetic  theory,  150, 151 
Anelectrotonus,  171, 178 
Angina  pectoris,  812 
Anglo-neuroses,  811 
Angular  convolution,  698 
Angulus  opticus  seu  visorlus,  828 
Animal  oul,  structure  of,  7  et  seq. 
Animal  heat.    See  Heat  and  Temperature. 
Anions,  822 
Ankle-clonus,  712 
Annulus  of  VIeussens,  196,  261,  802 
Anosmatic  animals,  786 
Antagonistic  muscles, 

reciprocal  action  of,  714 
Antero-lateral  ascending  tract,  668 
Antero-lateral  descending  tract,  650 
Antidromic,  808 
An ti -enzymes,  448 
Antilytic  secretion,  60S 
Antithrombin,  448,  460,  451 
Antitoxin,  474,  475 
Anvil  bone,  789 
Aphasia,  788,  809 
Apncea,  origin  of,  879 
Apoplexy,  6S9 

Aqueduct  of  Sylvius,  644,  645,  068,  671 
Aqaeductus  Fallopti,  790 
Aqueous  humour,  811 
Arbor  vits,  681 
Archenteron,  884  et  $eq. 
Archipallium,  646,647,  698 
Arcuate  fibres,  668 
Area  cheiro-klneathetic,  741 

germinal,  or  embryonic,  883 

glosso-kinsesthetlc,  741 
Areas,  of  Cohnhelm,  66 

intermediate,  742,  748 

primary,  ib. 

terminal,  ib. 
Areolae,  29,  48, 49 
Areolar  tissue,  28  et  teq. 
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Arginase,  587 

Arglnlne,  420,  422 

Argyll-Robertson  pupil,  884 

Arteria  centralis  rstinss,  816, 820 

Arterise  reetae,  670 

Arterial  blood-pressure,  277, 280 

venous  blood,  difforenoe  between,  871 
Arterial  tenslao  in  asphyxia,  891 
Arteries,  216  et  eeq. 

bronchial,  868 

circulation  in,  velocity  of,  281 

coronary,  287 

dev«l<q>meiit  of,  891 

distribution,  216 

elasUdty,  266 

interlobular,  660 

muscularity,  266 

nerves  of,  218 

nervous  ^tem,  influence  of,  811 

pressure  of  blood  In  asphyxia,  891 

pulse,  290  et  $»q. 

renal,  ligature  of,  680 

rhythmic  oontractlon,  266 

■trncture,  217  ct  »eq. 

umbilical,  894 

velocity  of  blood-flow  in,  281 
Arterioles,  264, 278 
Articulate  sounds,  claasiflcation  of,  90S 

vowels  and  consonants,  ib. 
ArtioulaUon  positions,  806 
Artifkcts,  8 

Artificial  respiration,  888,  887 
Aryteno-epiglottidean  fold,  805 
Arytenoid  cartflages,  797,  805 

eflbct  of  approximation,  800 

movements  of,  i6. 
Arytenoid  muscle,  799,  801,  802 
Ascaris,  ovum  of,  11, 17 
Asoendfaig  tubule  of  Henle,  667 
Aspergillus  niger,  646 
Asph^la,  805,  889  et  $eq. 

causes  of  death  In,  890 

conditions  of  the  vascular  system   in,  S89, 
890 

symptoms.  889 

tracings  or,  891 
Assimilation,  power  of,  6 
Association  centres,  740, 741 

fibres,  698,  740 

tracts,  704 
Astigmatism,  829 
Atmospheric  air.    See  Air. 

composition  of,  892 

pressure  In  relation  to  respiration,  885 
Atropine,  eflTect  of, 

on  neart,  258 

on  salivary  gland,  508 
Attraction  sphere,  7, 10, 16 
Atwater-Benedict  calorimeter,  688 
Auditory  area,  788 
Auditory  nerve,  668, 676 

diagrams  of,  676,  677 

ori^n,  676 

word  centre,  809 
Auerbach's  plexus,  79,  654,  668 
Auricles  of  heart.    Ser  Heart. 
Auricular  diastole,  282,  288 
Auricular  systole,  ib. 
Auriculo- ventricular  bundle,  218,  257 

valves.    See  Heart  valves. 
Autogenetic  nerve  theory,  160 
Auto-lntoxicatian  theoiry  of  the  ductless  ^ands, 

882 
Autolysis,  186,  440 
Autolytic  enzymes,  440 
Autonomic  nervous  system,  196  et  §eq. 
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Avooadro'b  Law. 

Ayogadro's  law,  880,  892 
Azipeul  ooodnctlOD,  law  of,  101 
AzIsHsyltaider  of  nerve-flbro,  74, 185 
Axons.    Hu  Nerves. 
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Babinski's  sign,  714 

Bacilli,  types  of,  488 

Bacterial  action  in  Intestinal  digestion,  525 

Bacterio-lysin,  478»  475 

Bacterium  lactis,  414 

Bareroft's  tonometer,  866 

Barnard's  cardlometer,  348 

Basal  ganglia,  687.  726 

Basilar  membrane  of  ear,  792,  798 

Basophlle  cells,  457 

Batteries  and  keys,  87  et  teq. 

Danlell  cell.  87,  88 
Baosteine,  545, 627 
Baylies,  mammalian  heart,  245 

observations  on  vaao-dUator  nerves  of  dogs, 
808 

on  adsorption,  828  «. 

on  pancreatic  secretion,  520 
Becfaterew.  nadeos  of,  677 
Beckmann  s  dlflbrentlal  thermometer,  826 
Beef-tea,  the  making  of,  489 
Beer's  experiments  on  aooommodation   of  the 

qre,  827 
Bellini's  dacts,  567,  668 
Bell's  experiments  on  spinal  nerve  roots,  156 
Bence-Jones'  protein,  601 
Bleri-beri,491 
Bernard's  discovery  in  the  liver,  881, 586-589 

experiment  on  Independent  mnscular  Irrita- 
bfllty,  88 

on  pancreatic  secretion,  528 
Bert's  experiments  on  crossing  of  nerves,  161 
Bethe's  antogenetic  theory,  150 
Bets  oells,  697 
Besold's  ganglion,  255 
Blcospid  valve,  218 
Bidder's  ganglion,  255 
Biedermann's  Hold,  88  %. 
Bllamhiar  blastoderm,  888 
Bile,  525.  527.  581  etteq.,Wi 

absorption  vy  lymph,  586 

analyses  of  haman,  582 

canalioali,  580 

capillaries,  ib. 

characters  of,  581 

constituents  of.  582 

digestive  properties,  525 

doubtftil  antueptlc  power,  588 

expelling  mechanism,  585 

human,  analyses  of,  582 

influence  of,  on  fat  absorption,  548 

mixture  with  chyme,  584 

mucin,  582 

pigments,  588 

process  of  secretion,  581 

quantity  secreted,  ib. 

salts.  582 

secretion  and  flow,  581 ,  582 

spedflc  gravity,  582 

uses,  588 
Snimbin,  465,  588 
BUlverdln,  588 
Blmolecular  reactions,  829 
Binocular  colour-mixture,  846 
Binocular  vision,  856,  857 
Blot's  respiration,  405 
Bipolar  nerve^sella,  165, 162  et  uq.,  786 


Blood-oorpubclib,  Rip. 

Birth,  changes  after,  894 

Biuret  reaction,  425 

"Black-water  fever,"  608 

Bladder,  epithelium  of,  22 

Bladder,  urinary.    Su  Urinary  bladder. 

Blastocyst,  blastoderm,  blastula,  bllamtnar,  888 

$t  ieq, 
Blastosphere,  881 
"  Blase  current,"  849 
Blind  spot,  884,  849 
Blocking,  257 
Blood,  28,  29,  60,  61,  444  et  seq. 

agglutinating  action  of,  476 

amlno-aeids  in,  545 

arterial  and  venous,  difltarenoe  between,  215, 
871 

bactericidal  power  of,  478 

bofly  coat,  447 

carbonic  acid  in,  871,  875 

circulation  of,  227  et  uq, 
in  the  foetus,  891 
local  peculiarities,  812 
schema  of,  229 

coagulation,  61, 187,  446  «t  $eq. 

oolonr,  61, 444 

colouring  matter,  444 
relaUon  to  that  of  bUe,  465 

corpuscles  or  cells  of,  6,  7,  60.  444.    See  Blood- 
oorpusdes. 
red,  454 
white  or  colourless,  456 

crystals,  462  et  ieq, 

extractive  matters,  454 

fatty  matters,  464 

fibrin.  61, 187,  447 
separation  of,  448 

flow,  velocity  of,  881 

gases  of,  861  et  seq.,  896  et  seq. 

slobulioldal  power  of,  478 

hemoglobin.    See  niemoglobin. 

lymph,  relation  to,  821 

nitrogen  in,  862,  868,  871 

odour  or  halltus  of,  444 

oxalated,  450 

oxygen  in,  862,  865,  872 

oxynsBmoglobln.    See  Oxyhipmoglobin. 
photographic  spectrum  of,  462,  468 

plasma,  871,  444,  452 

proteins  of,  452 

quantity,  444 
Haldane's  and  Lorraln  Smith's  experiments, 
445 

reaction,  444,  465 

salU,  454 

serum  of,  446,  452 

specific  gravity,  444 

splenic,  884,  885 

structural  composition,  454 

taste,  444 

temperature,  ib. 

tesU  for,  472 

transftuion  of,  819 

in  the  urine,  608 

venous,  61 
Blood-corpuscles,  red,  61,  297, 454 

aetion  of  reagents  on,  455  et  seq 

chemistry  of,  461 

composition  of,  461 

development  of,  459  $t  seq. 

disintegration  and  removal,  884 

emigration  of,  298 

formation  in  the  spleen,  460 

methods  of  counting,  458 

origin  of,  469 

roiueaux,  454 

specific  gravity,  457 
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Blood-ookpobcubb,  Rsd. 

Blood-oorpusclM,  nd—eonHmud 

stroma,  464 

tendency  to  adhere,  i5. 

yertebrato,  yariuua,  ib. 
Blood-oorpuMlM,  wbfte,  11,  61,  298,  299,  815.  448, 
4M 

amoeboid  moTemante  of,  467 

chemistry  of,  461 

eomposltion  of,  466 

formation  in  spleen,  884 

origin  of,  461 

yarietiaa,466 
Blood-crystals,  462  et  $eq. 
Blood-flow,  yeloclty  of,  281 
Blood-gss  analysis,  apparatus  fur,  864 
Blood-plateleto,  444, 448,  458 
Blood'presBore,  266  et  uq, 

arterial,  2n,  280 

in  capillaries,  276 

tnyeins,  275 
action  of  respiratory  moyemeutu  on,  800 
influence  of  cardiac  nerves  on,  281 

measurement  In  man,  277 

schema  to  illustrate,  267  et  $eq. 
Blood-vessels, 

elrcolation  tn,  268  et  teq. 
eflbct  of  grayity,  270 
time  of  complete,  289 

elasticity  of,  265 

of  eyeball,  820 

nutrient,  42 

of  kidney,  569 

of  muscle,  71 

of  stomach,  609 

influence  of  nervous  system  on,  800 
Body-cavity,  884 
Body,  growth  and  maintenance  of,  026 

nynthesls  in  the,  ib. 
Body,  the  chemical  composition  of,  400  et  seq, 
Bohr  on  mountain  sickness,  400 
Boiler-makers'  disease,  798 
Bomb  calorimeter,  681 
Bone,  40  it  $eq. 

canalicnll,  42 

cancellous,  40 

cells  or  corpuscles,  48 

chemical  oompositloD,  40 

compact,  40 
lamelUe  of,  44 

development,  45  et  uq. 

Sowth,  50 
aversian  canals,  42 

lacunsB,  42,  48 

marrow,  41 

medullary  canal,  41 

microscopic  structure,  42 

oasiflcation  in  cartilage,  46  et  uq. 

ossification  in  membrane,  45 

periosteum  and  nutrient  blood-vessels,  42 

structure,  40  et  »eq. 
Bowman, 

on  muscle,  65 
Bowman's  capsule,  56G,  567,  570,  579 

glands,  784 

lamina,  812 

renal  epithelium,  576,  577 
Boyle-Mariotte's  law  for  gases,  825 
Brain.  See  Bulb,  Gerebellum,  Gerebrum,  Pons,  etc. 

capillaries  of.  812 

child's,  691,  780,  789 

chimpanzee's,  781 

circulation  of  blood  in,  812  et  uq. 

convolutions,  690  et  aeq. 

diagrams  of,  642,  648,  645,  646,  665  et  eeq. 

dog's,  729 

extirpation  of,  in  mammals,  728 


Galleja,  Islamos  of. 

Brain— eoniimied 

fissures,  698 

In  foetns,  645, 601 

grey  matter,  181 

lobes,  601  et  seq. 

lunatic's,  751 

monkey's,  091 

motor  area^  781,  788 

orang's,  691,  781 

primitive,  646 

quanUty  of  blood  In,  812,  818 

sensori-motor  siea,  784 

sensory  areaa,  788 

structure,  648 

ventricles,  644 

vertebrate  (section),  648 

vesicles,  646 

white  matter,  181 
Bread  as  food,  489 
Breathing.    See  Respiration. 
Bright'sSsease,  600,  608 
Broca's  convolution,  788,  784. 800 
Brodle,  on  splenic  nerve,  188 

curves  of  extensibility,  110 

his  bellows-reoorder,  184, 811 

on  heat  rigor,  189 

rate  of  blood-flow  through  an  organ,  890 
Bronchi,  arrangement  and  stnicturs  of,  847 
Bronchial  arteries  and  veins,  858 
Brown's  staminal  hairs  of  Tradescantia,  18 
Brown-S^uard,  suprarenal  capsules,  841 

on  testis,  878 
Brownian  movement,  81 
Bruch,  memlmuie  of,  811, 812 
Bnicke  on  the  self-steering  action  of  the  heart, 

288 
Bmnner's  glands,  494, 609 
Bninton,   after   Gaskell,  tracing  of  actiuna  uf 

vagus  on  the  heart,  250 
Buchanan,  heart  beate,  244 
Bnfly  coat,  formation  of,  447 
Bulb,  pons  and  mid-brain,  661  tt  nq. 

anterior  aspect,  661 

diagrams  of,  662,  665  et  $eq. 

Internal  structure,  668  et  uq. 

posterior  aspect,  661 
Bundle  of  Helweg,  656,  657 

of  His,  218,  257 

of  Monakow,  657, 688,  686 
Burch's  experimente  on  colour  vision,  844 
Burdach's  column,  651,  657,  658,  662 
BUtechli  on  spongioplasm,  7 
Butyric  acid,  411,  526 


Cachexia  stmmipriva,  888 

Oeeenm,  the,  560 

Galfelne,  490 

Galsson  disease,  408 

Giyal,  formation  of  nerve  axons,  158 

law  of  axipetal  conduction,  191 
Calamus  scxiptorius,  680 
Galcarine  area,  786 
Calcarine  fissure,  694 
Calcification  of  bone,  47 
Caldum  carbonate,  40,  54 

In  urine,  600 

fluoride,  40,  64 

metebolism,  840 

oxalate  in  urine,  699,  600 

phosphate,  40,  64,  600 

rigor,  261 
Calcium  salto,  the  action  of,  440 
Call^a,  Islands  of,  675 
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Oallobal  GomroLimoN. 

CalloMl  eonyolutlon,  004 
Gallo8o-ma^(lzuil  fissare,  ib. 
CAlorlmflten,  681. 688 
OalTOM  of  the  kiaxujB,  561 
CaiiAl,   alinuntary.     See  Stomach,    Intastlnes, 
«te. 

eztarnftl  anditory,  768 
ftmctlon  of,  ib, 

■ptnl.  of  cochlea,  791 
Canal  of  Schlemm,  818,  814 

of  Petit,  820 
CknalleiiUofbile,680 

of  bone,  48 
CanaUf  oochleoe,  701,  70S 
Canals,  ■emlctrcolar.  of  ear,  790 
Canoelloaa  tlMQe  of  Une,  40 
Cane  sagar,  410 
Cannon,  on  salivary  digestion,  506 

shadow  photographs  of  the  stomach,  showing 
perirtalUo  movements,  554 
Capaeity  of  chest,  vital,  859 
Capillaries,  61,  214,  828  et  teg. 

bUe,  520 

drcolatlan  in,  281,  207 
vdodty  of.  281 

diameter,  888 

form,  ib. 

Inflaenoe  on  circalatlao,  207 

network  of,  288,  228 

number,  288 

passage  of  eorposdes  throagh  walls  of,  298 

prassare  In,  276  et  iea. 

vaslstaace  to  flow  of  blood  in,  207 

still  layer  In,  ib, 

sixe,8a8 

structure  of,  i(. 
Capillary  flow,  207 
Capsule  of  Bowman,  666,  567 

external  and  internal,  680,  600 

of  Ollsson,  588 
Carbamide.    See  Urea. 
Carbohydrates,  406  tt  uq, 

absorption  of,  544 

metabolism  of,  614 
Carbonates  in  urine,  506 
CarbODlQ  add  in  atmoephere,  876,  876 

in  Uood,  871,  876 
efTset  of,  878 

Increaie  in  breathed  atr,  802 

influenee  of,  on  nerve,  158, 150 

in  lungs,  875 
Carbonic  ozids  hemoglobin,  445,  465,  470 
Carbon  dioxide,  480 

Carbon  monoxide,  poisonous  action  of,  408 
CarboxyhAmoglobin,  408 
Cardiac  evole,  882 
Gardiao  glands,  507 
Cardiac  muscle,  70 

rhythm  and  oonduction  in,  254 
Cardiac    nerves,    influence    on    blood-pmMure, 

281 
Cardiac  oriflce  of  stomach,  action  of,  651 

sphincter  of,  564, 556 
relaxation  in  vomiting,  ib. 
Cardiac  sympatheUo,  251,  281 
Cardiogram  firom  human  heart,  240 
Cardiograph,  288  a  aeq, 
CMtrdio-inhibitory.  240 
Oardlometer,  Barnard's,  248 

Bov'B,  ib. 
Cardiophonogram,  249 
Carotid  gland,  846 
Cartilage,  87  et  »eq. 

articular,  88 

cellular,  40,  48 

chondrin  obtataied  from,  88 


0«BMMI«LDM. 

Cartilage— eontiniicd. 

claasiflcatlon,  87 

cosUl,  86 

development,  80 

elastic,  87,  80 

fibrous,  87.    See  Fibro-cartflage. 

hyaline,  ib. 

matrix,  ib. 

ossification  in,  46 

perichondrium  of,  47 

Santorinl'8,  800.  802,  806 

structure,  87 

temporary,  88 

varieties,  87 

Wilsberg's,  800,  806 
Cartflages  of  larynx,  700 
Casefa^,  420,  470.  482.    See  Milk. 
Oasefaiogen,  429,  479,  480,  482,  488 
Catalysts,  888,  441,  442 
Cauda  equina,  648 
Caudate  nucleus,  688 
Cavi W  of  reserve,  60 
Cell  dlviston,  15 
Cells,  6  et  teq. 

amoeboid,  5 

blood.    See  Blood*oorpuscles. 

bone.  48 

eartilAge,  48  et  $eq. 

central.  508,  509 

characteristics  of,  11 

dilated,  24 

connective  tissue,  80 

contents,  8 

definition  of,  5 

division,  15 

epithelium,  82.    Set  Epithelium. 

gustatory,  781 

hepatic,  528 

nerve,  188 

dftotorlal,  786 

parietal,  510 

pigment,  80, 82 

structure,  7  et  teq. 

varieties,  16  et  teq. 

vesetable,  5, 12 
distinctions  ftt>m  animal  cells,  5  it  teq. 
Cells  of  Deiters,  794 

of  Knpfl'er,  528 

of  PurkinJe.  187,  681 

of  Sertoli,  864 
CeUular  eartUage.  40.    jtee  Cartilage. 
OaUulose,  418,  549 
Cement  of  teeth,  56,  59 
Central  cells,  508,  500 
Centres,  nervous,  etc.    See  Nerve-centres. 

of  ossification,  45 
Centrlfhgal  machine,  452 

nerve-fibres,  148 
Centripetal  nerve-fibres,  144 
Oentro-acinar  cells,  617 
Centrosome,  7, 10. 11, 16, 866 
Cerebellar  ataxy,  750 
Corobellar  cortex,  section  of,  682 
Cerebellum,  680  et  teq. 

analysis  of,  165 

connections  of,  688 

efbots  of  removal  or  disease,  750,  751 

equilibration,  751 

ftuictlons  of,  740  ft  teq. 

grey  matter,  105, 186, 644,  680 

impulsee.  751,  752 

peaunclea  of,  682 

sections  of,  680,  681,  684 

semicircular  canals,  752,  754 

sxtlrpation  of,  750. 756 

sensory  impulses,  751 
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Obbkbw.lum. 

itimolation,  760,  7M 

■truotarOi  080 
Oerebral  eortaz,  186,  644,  090.  007,  726 

groT  matter  of,  087 

hlstologleal  ■tmetoie,  006  «t  uq. 

pyramidal  oella,  096 
Ovetaral  hemisplMrM.    5ee  Oarebrnm. 
Osntoral  nenraa,  origin  of,  008  et  uq. 

See  ondar  names  w  nanrea. 
Cerebral  vesicles,  primary,  046 
Oerebro-splnal  axis,  181 
Oerebro-aptnal  fluid,  108, 044 
Oeretar»«plnal  nsryoiis  system,  181 

See  Bram,  Spinal  cord,  ete. 
Cir^broto,  487 
Oerebram,  080  et  $eq. 

oonyolntlons  of,  000  ct  teq, 

emraof,  044 

dagensratian  tnote  after  fa^nry  of  RoUndic 
area.  728 

efltats  of  iiduTy,  ib. 
removal,  721 

external  eapsale,  089 

extirpation.  727,  72S 

fonotlons  of,  721  et  seq. 
eariy  notions,  721 

gray  matter,  087, 090 

hemispheres,  080, 091-098, 704,  781,  788, 780,  741, 
742 

tntomal  eapanle,  088, 089 

loealtsatlon  of  ftinetlons,  720 

motor  areas,  ib. 

relation  to  speech,  808 

sensory  areas,  728 
extirpation,  ib. 
stimulation,  727 

stmotora,  080  et  $eq. 

white  mattor,  098 
Oaromlnoos  ^ands  of  eai;  008 
Oervlx  of  urinary  bladder,  670 
Chambers  of  the  eye,  819 
Chanvean's  dromograph,  287 
Chanveau's  apparatus  for  Intraoardiao  pressure, 

241 
Chairo-kln»sthetie  area,  742 
Chemical   composition    of   the    human    body, 

400elM9> 
Chest,  expansion  In  Insplratlan,  864 

vertical  diameter  of,  ib. 

vital  capacity  of,  869 
Chest-voice,  800 
"  Chewing  the  cud,"  660 
Cheyne-Stokes'  respiration,  404,  406 
Child,  new-born,  and  changes  after  birth,  802 

tt  seq. 
Chimpanzee's  brain,  781 
Chittenden  diet,  480,  481,  628 

Important  character  of  his  work,  628 
Chlorides  In  urine,  696 

Chloroform,  action  on  cardiac  mechanism,  258  . 
Cholagogues,  686 
ChotaTic  acid,  688 
Cholesterin  or  cholf sterol,  9,  76,  100,  486,  486, 

684 
Choline,  100 
Chondrln,  88.  429 
Chorda  secretion,  602 
Chorda  tympani,  602, 604 
Chorda  tenoinen.    Su  Heart. 
Chorion,  887  it  $eq. 
Chorionic  epiblast,  888,  884 
Chorionic  villi,  888,  889 
Choroid  coat  of  eye,  811 
Choroid  sland,  168 
Ghzomatic  aberration,  880 


Coemnu's  ExnEuiiniT. 

ChxtmiatJn,  10 

ChramatolyBls,  198 

Chromatoplasm,  192 

Chromogan,  841 

Chramophanes,  847 

Chromophilic  material,  192 

Chiomoplasm.  10, 11 

Chromo-proteins,  427,  480 

Ghromooomes,  10  et  $eq,  870 

Chnonssezewski's  method  of  natural  injection, 

629 
Chyle,  220,  810, 647 

molecular  basis  of,  810 
Chyme,  664 
Cflla,  28,  84 
caiary  epithelium,  24 

ftinotlan  of,  ib. 
Ciliary  motion,  26, 82 

nature  of,  26 
CDlarf  moMles,  812,  818 

aetlon  o^  in  adaptetlon  to  distances,  826 
Cllisry  proessses,  812, 818 
Cllio-spinal  csntre,  721 
Circular  layer  of  heart,  212 
"drenlating  protein,"  022 
dreulation  of  Uood,  00,  227  e<  m^ 

action  of  heart,  218 

In  blood-vesseU,  208  et  $§q. 

bx  brain,  812 

eapHlarles,  297 

ooone  of,  214  et  a^. 

eflbct  of  gravity  on,  279 

eflbct  of  respiration  on,  885 

araotUe  stmoturas,  818 

in  foetus,  891,  892 

inflnenee  of  respiration  on,  886 
■     of  gravity,  279 

peoufiarltles  of,  In  diflbrant  parte,  812 

portal,  216 

pulmonary,  ib, 

ranal,  id. 

systamlD,  8 

in  veins,  01 
valoelty  of,  281 
Clraulatorv  system,  208  et  eeq. 
Ctroumvauate  papilla  of  the  tongue,  779 
Clarke's  column,  660,  061 
Clasmatoqftos,  81 
daustrum,  068 

Cleavage  pxoducte,  18, 410, 417 
Clerk-Maxwell's  experiment,  841 
GUtorls,  818 

Clot  or  ooagulum  of  blood.    See  Coagulation. 
Clnpdne,  427 

Coagulation  of  blood,  00, 187,  446  eteeq. 
oonditions  aflbeting,  447 
theories  of ,  448 

of  mflk,  482 
Coagulative  enzymes,  426, 489 
Cocaine,  490 
Coocvgeal  gland,  846 
Cochlea  of  the  ear,  768,  791  et  eeq. 

theories  In  oonneetlon  with,  707,  768 
Cochlear  division  of  auditory  nerve,  diagram  of, 

070 
Cochlear  nerve,  008 
Coefficient  of  oxidation,  896,  897,  898 
Codom,  884 
Co*enzvmes,  441 

Cognitive  mode  in  consoiousness,  768 
Cohnh^m,  areas  of,  06 

Cohnheim's  experiment  on  passage  of  blood- 
corpuscles,  298 

on  diabetes,  640 

on  wrepstn,  626 

with  suocus  entericus,  624 
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CJOITUS. 

CoitQB,  881 
OoUagnn,  S9,  40,  429 
Ck)UBt6iml  fliinre,  604 
OoUoldAl  solution,  8S8,  428  n. 
OoUolds.  828,  424 
Oolon,  toe,  Ml 
Oolortmm,  486 

oorpuflolM,  <6. 
Ooloar>blindneM,  848 

testing  for,  844 
Oolonr-peroeption,  841 
Colour  reactions  of  proteins,  425 
Oolonr  sensations,  841 
Boreh's  experiments,  844 
theories  of,  842 
Colours,  optical  phenomena,  841  et  uq. 
Columns  eamen,  211 
Columnar  epithelium,  21,  22, 629 
Coma,  diabetic,  406 
Combination*  tones,  797 
Comma  tract,  664, 666 
Commissural  fibres,  648,  698 

nucleus,  679 
Common  path,  principle  of,  717 
Common  sensations,  776 
Complement,  the,  476 
Gomplemental  air,  869 
Complementary  cdlours,  842 
Compound  tubular  glanda,  496, 497 

racemose  ^ands,  497 
Conatlve  modes  in  consciousness,  768 
Concha,  788 

Condlmenta  as  accessories  to  food,  490 
Conduotlag  patiis  in  cord,  704  «<  »eq. 
Conduction,  law  of  azipeUl,  191 
ConduetlTlty,  172 
Cones  and  rods,  817 
movement  of,  847 
Conical   and   filiform   papOls  of  tongue,   779, 

780 
Coni  vaseoloii,  864,  866 
CoiOagate  deviation  of  head  and  eyes,  787 
Ooi^ttgated  proteins,  480 
OoiJunetlTa,  810 
Ooiijiinctlval  reflex,  711 
Connective  tiatues,  28  e(  uq, 
dasslfloatlon,  ib, 
oorpuades,  80 
elastio,  82 
flbroua,ib. 

geDsral  structure  of,  28 
jeUv-ince,  86 
retffonn,  86 
varietlee,  80, 81 
Conscious  states,  physiology  of,  767  tt  $eq. 
Conservation  of  energy,  law  of,  680 
Consonant^  808 
Contractile  tubatanee,  68 
Contractility  of  muscle,  81  et  uq. 
Contraction,  heat,  166 
Contraction  of  heart,  128,  282 
Contraction  of  pupil,  827 
Contraction,  Pfluger's  law  of,  174, 175 
Contrast  of  colour,  846 
Conus  medullaris,  648 
Convergence  of  eyes,  827 
Convoluted  tubes,  864 
Convolutions,  cerebral,  690  ei  ieq. 
Cooking,  eflTeot  of,  489 
Coordination  of  muscular  movements,  107 
Copper  sulphate,  or  Plotrowski's  test,  425 
Copulation,  881 
Cord,  splnaL    Su  Spinal  oord. 
Cornea,  811,  818 
oorpusolea,  812 
Comeo-scleral  Junction,  818,  814 


Cystic  Duct. 

Coronary  arteries,  287 
Corona  radiata,  689 
Corpora  cavernosa,  818, 866 

quadrlgemlna,  668,  678,  681 
Corpus  Arantii,  214 

callosum,  686 

dentatuffl 
of  cerebellum,  681 
of  olivary  body,  ib, 

Hlghmorlanum,  868 

luteum,  870,  880 
of  human  female,  ib. 
spongiosum,  818,  806 
striatum,  687 
Corpuscles  of  blood,  444.  See  Blood-corpuscles . 
Corpuscles,  Malplghlan,  884 
Corousdw.  of  Orandry,  768,  769 

of  Hassall,  886,  887 

of  Herbst,  766 

of  Melsaner.  767.  774,  775 

of  Pacini,  766,  767 
Cortex,  181,  842,  644,  682,  695 
Corti  on  rotation  of  cell  sap,  18 
Gorti,  organ  of,  798 
Cortical  retina,  786 
Cortlco-pontlne  fibres,  670,  700 
Cortlco-spinal  fibres,  670,  700 
CorU's  rods,  798 
Cotyledons,  889 
Coughing,  mechanism  of,  881 
Gowper's  glands,  570 
Cranial  nerves,  664  et  uq. 

nndel  of,  664,  666,  667.  670 

origin  and  functions  of,  678  et  »eq. 
Creatfaie,  166.  420,  589-591,  894 
Creatinine,  690 
Cremasteric  reflex,  711 
Oreacents  of  Oianuxsi,  409 
Cretinism,  cause  of,  888 
Crioo-arytsnoid  musdes,  800-808 
Crlooid  cartilage,  799 
Crioo-thyroid  muscle,  800 
Crista  aoouftlea,  758 
Crossed  hemiplegia,  729 
Crossed  p/ramldal  tract,  655 
Crosses  of  Banvler,  75 
Crowbar  accident,  788 
Crucial  sulcus,  780 
Crura  oerebdli,  664 

cerebri,  644, 678.  689 
grey  matter  of,  645 
C^naU,  678 

petroea,  56.  59 
Ciypta  of  Lleberkuhn,  498 
CrysUUln,  814 
CrystaUine  lens,  811, 818 
Grystallisable  protdns,  424 
Ciystalloids,  424 
Cubical  epithelium,  21 
Cuneus  or  cuneate  lobule,  694 
Cuorin,  485 
Cupula,  758 

Curative  inoculation,  478 
Curdling  ferments,  482 
Currents  of  action,  121 
constant,  88 

demarcation,  128 

Induced,  89 
of  rest,  121 
Cutaneous  sensations,  766  et  teq. 

varieties  of,  772 
Cutlde.    See  Epidermis,  Bpithdium. 
Cutis  vera,  604 

Cybulskl's  hcmatachometer,  286 
Cyclopterine,  427 
Cystic  duct,  527 
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dnttne  in  oriiM,  608 
C^tiM,  481,  422,  699 
Cytostna,  421 


D. 


Daltoa-Honry  Uw  on  gMM  In  the  blood,  802 

DanleU'i  battery,  88 

Dftrk-adaptation  of  eye,  848 

Darwin,  868 

Deaf-mutes  and  eqalUbrium,  760 

Deamidasea,  440 

Deamidntlon,  646 

Death,  896 

Deoldaa,887 

baaalia,  or  Mrotlna,  887-889 

eapanlarls  or  reflexa,  887 

development  of,  888 

menatroalli,  878,  874 

reflexa,  or  oapsolaria,  887-889 

▼era,  887,  888 
Deooaeation  of  fibiw  in  medulla  oblongata,  068, 
669 

of  optio  nerrei,  868 
Deep  aenaiblllty,  774 
Deteeatlon,  medianlam  of,  662, 721 

centre,  721 

Inflnenoe  of  iplnal  oord  on,  663 
Defloienoy  diaeases,  401 
Degeneration  method,  148, 166, 178,  807 

tracts  of  deaoending,  666 
ascending,  667 
Deglntttlon.    See  Swallowing. 
Delters,  oalU  of,  794 

nucleus,  670, 671,  677 
Delesenne  on  trypsinogen,  624 
Demareati<m  current,  128 
Demilunes  of  Oianussi,  499 
Demoor's  sleep  theory,  746 
Dental  germ,  66 

papilla,  66,  68 

periosteum,  69 
Dentate  fissure,  694 
Dentate  nucleus,  669 
Dentine,  28,  64 

formatton  of,  67 

stmoture,  64 
Depressor  nerve,  249, 805 
Dermis,  604 

Deeoemet's  membrane,  812,  818 
Descending  tubule  of  Henle,  667 
Development,  868  et  $eq. 

adipose  tissue,  84 

blood-corpuscles,  469 

blood-vessels,  469 

bone,  40  et  ieq, 

cartilage,  89 

decidua,  887 

embryo,  diagrams  of,  886,  887,  888 

fertilisation,  881 

foetal  circulation,  891 

fcetal  membranes,  887 

impregnation,  881 

nerve-flbres,  88 

ovary,  879 

ovum,  876 

segmentation,  888 

teeth,  68 
Dextrin,  409,  412 
Dextrose,  407, 409,  411,  489,  440 

inurtne,  601 

tests  for  determfaitng,  409, 410, 601,  602 
Diabetes,  409,  688,  589,  542,  778 

artificial  production  in  animals,  588,  689 
Diabetic  coma,  405 
Diabetic  puncture,  638 


Bab. 

Dialyaer,  a,  424 
Dialysis,  824.  468 
Diamino-acids,  421 
Diamino-dtphosphatides,  486 
Diamino-monophosphatides,  15. 
Dlapedesls  of  Uood-oorpuscles,  208 
Diaphr^m.    See  Inspiration,  etc. 
Diastase  of  liver,  687 
Diastole  of  heart,  288 
Diastolic  pressure,  296 
Diastolic  sound,  286 
Dicrotic  pulse,  294 
Diet,  618  et  $eq. 

a  healthy,  480 

Chittenden's,  480,  481 

nutritive  value,  479  et  $eq. 

Ranke's,  480 

Ubles,  480,  482,  618  et  $eq. 

Volt's,  480 
Difllarence-tones,  797 
Diflhsico  and  osmosis  distlngnlshed,  823 
Digestion, 

In  the  intestines,  617  et  eeq. 

mechanical  proceoses,  660  et  eeq. 
ike  Oastric  fluid.  Food,  Stomach. 
Dilator  pupHln,  812 
Dilemma,  720 
Dipeptides,  428 
Diphasic  variation,  128, 124 
Diphtheria  toxhi,  474 
Diploeocd,  489 
Diplopia,  860 
Direct  cerebellar  tract,  668 

pyramidal  tract,  ib. 
Disaocharldes,  409 
Discus  proUgwus,  869 
Disease,  "  germ  theory  "  of,  488 
Distrlbnting  nerve-oells,  194, 195 
Disuse  atrophy,  148, 194 
Diuretics,  576 
Dixon  on  spermine,  878 
Doble's  line,  66 
Dog,  "  scratch  "  reflex  of,  719 
Dog's  brain,  729 

nerves,  162, 808 

spleen,  886 

submaxillary  gland,  499 
Dorsal  cord,  165 
Double  vision,  860 

"  Drainage  "  theory,  M'Dougall's,  HO,  717 
Dromograph,  Chauveau's,  287 
Drugs,  action  of,  775 

on  the  4ye,  888 

on  the  heart,  268 

on  perspiration,  611 
Ductlees  glands,  881  et  eeq. 

theories  of  secretion,  881 
Ducts  of  Belltnl,  666,  667 
Ductus  arteriosus,  898 
closure  of,  894 

▼enosus,  892 
closure  of,  894 
Dudgeon's  sphygmograph,  292 
Dupri's  urea  apparatus,  685 
Dynamometer,  114 
Dyne,  267 
Dyspnoea,  889 

E. 

Bar,  788  el  eeq. 
bones  or  oesides  of,  788 

ftmction  of,  796 
development,  878 
external,  788 

faction  of,  796 
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Intonal  or  labyrinth,  700,  701 
function  of,  700 

mid<U«,  788 
ftinctloii  of,  705 
BotopU  ▼Mien,  580 
Edrlage-Oreen  lantern,  844 
Bffluvnt  channels,  diagram  of,  701 
Efferent  nenree,  78, 148 

nerve-oells,  104 

projection  system,  008 
Bggs  aa  fbod,  486 
BhrUch's  side-chain  theory,  476 
Blnthoren's  string  galvanometer,  121,  246 

nervoos  fkctor  m  respiration,  876,  877 

third  heart  sound,  246 
Blaatlc  cartilage,  87,  80 

flbrea,  87 

tissue,  82 
Slasttn,  80,  420 
Bleetrlcal  ciurenta  of  retina,  840 

nenres,  144 

phenomena  of  mnscle,  116  et  $eq.,  176 

variation  in  central  nervous  system,  748 
In  glands,  407 
Electricity, 

In  masde,  116  tt  »eq,,  176 

nerve, 176 
Electrocardiogram,  S48  €t  uq. 
Electrodet,  non-polarlsable,  118, 110 
Electrometer,  Llppmann's   capillary,  120,   121, 
124 

record,  124-126 
Bleetrotonus,  160  et  uq. 
Eleidin,  604 

Elementary  substances  in  the  human  body,  406 
Embryo,  868  et  Mf.,  886  n.    See  Development. 
Bmbryo  chick,  diagram  of,  885 
Bmbryological  method,  661 
Embryonic  area,  888 
Emetics,  667 
Bminentia  teres,  668 
Emmetropic  eye,  828 
Bmulsiflcatlon.  416,  620 
Enamel  of  teetn,  66 

formation  of,  68 
Enamel  organ,  ib, 
Bnehylema,  7 
End-bulbs,  767 
Endocardium,  200 
Endogenous  fibres,  740 
Bndogenous  protein  metabolism,  622 
Bnd-platee,  motorlal,  70,  78 
Bndolymph,  768, 708 
Bndoneurium,  80,  81 
Endothelial  cells,  226,  821 

layer,  218 

membrane,  222 
Endothelium,  21,  208,  222 
Energy,  law  of  conservation  of,  680  tt  uq. 
Bnteroklnase,  628,  624 
Bnzyme  action, 

coagulation,  426 

inexhaustibility  of,  441 

law  of,  441 

optimum  temperature  of,  441 

reversibility  of,  442 

specifldty  of,  441 
Enzymes,  426,  488  et  »eq.,  448 
activation  of,  441 
catalytic  action  of.  442 

Inexhaustibility  of,  441 
Eosinophlle  cells,  467 
Bpibhut,  10,  888  H  $eq. 

organs  formed  from,  886 
Epicardium,  208 


Etiball. 

Bplcrltio  sensibnity,  707, 774,  777 

Epidermis,  22,  604, 886 

Bpididymis,  864,  866 

Epigastric  reflex,  711 

Epiglottis,  661,  800,  801 

Epineurium,  76, 77 

Epithelium,  20  e<  le?.,  670, 604,  886,  887 

cells  of,  784 

chemistry  of,  27 

ciliated,  21,  28,  24,  81,  848 

columnar.  21,  22,  28 

compound,  21 

cubical,  ib. 

goblet-shaped,  21,  22 

nutrition  of,  26 

pavement,  21 

renal,  674 

simple,  21 

spheroidal,  28 

stratified,  22.  28.  26 

transitional,  21,  22 
Erectile  structures,  circulation  in,  818 

tissue  of  penis,  865 
Erection,  818,  814,  721 

cause  of,  814 

influence  of  muscular  tissue  in,  814 
Brepsln,  440,  624 
Erg,  267 

Brgograph,  V oeso's,  182 
Brgotoxin,  effect  of  on  salivary  glands,  608 
BiythroblasU,  41,  460 
Brrthro-dextrln,  412,  606 
Esbach's  albummometer,  601 
Eu(^obullns,  600 
Eustachian  tube,  678,  780,  700,  706 

Amotion  of,  706 

valve,  200,  808 
Bwald's  induction  coll,  02 
Ewald,  **  sound  picture  "  theories  of,  708 
Excitability  of  nerves,  172 

of  tissues,  81 
Exhaustion  in  asphyxia,  880 
Exogenous  flbrea,  741 
Exogenous  protein  metabolism,  622 
Exostosis,  60 
Expiration,  866  et  uq. 

foroe  of  explratorv  act,  860 

inflnenoe  on  eirculation,  866, 860 

meehanlam  of,  856 

museles  oonoemed  tai,  866 

relative  duration  of,  867 
External  auditory  meatus,  780 
Exteraal  capsule,  680 
External  respiration,  802 
Extractives.  166,  46k 
Bxtraventrienlar  nucleus,  688 
Bye,  810  et  seq. 

accommodation,  820,  824,  827,  881 

action  of  druKS  on  pupil,  888 

adaptation  of  vision  at  dilferent  distances,  824 
et  uq. 

blood-vessels,  820 

causes  of  dilatation  snd  contraction  of  pupil, 
884 

chambers  of,  820 

focus,  820,  821 

optical  apparatus  of,  820,  821 
defBoU  in,  828 

principal  point,  821 

refractive  media  of,  820 

reeemblanoe  to  camera,  ih. 
ByebaU,  811 

blood-vessels  of,  820 

electrical  currents  of,  846 

muscles  influencing  movement,  840 

point  of  rotation,  850 
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Btsball. 

Byeball— ooniinK^ 

tnnsyeTM  and  visual  axis,  861 

rarloiu  poalttona  of,  860 
EyalicU,  daTelopmont  of,  810 
Byw,  •Imiiltanaoas  action  in  vlalon,  860 

F. 

Fadal  naryo,  608, 676 

effeoU  of  paralyiia  of,  676 

origin,  i6. 

nlaUon  of,  to  •xpraaalon,  <(. 
Iteoes,  oompoaltiaii  of,  648 

quantity  passed,  649 
FiOioplan  tubes.  24,  S6,  871 
False  Tocal  coros,  801,  806 
Falsetto  voice,  806 
FaradlsaUon,  101, 104 
Far-point,  888 
Fat.    jtee  Adipose  tissue. 

action  of  bile  on,  686 
of  panersatic  secretion,  628 

metaDollsm  of,  641,  610 

sltnatkmB,  where  found,  88, 84 

synthesis,  648 

uses<rf,  84 
Fatigue,  744 
.,     In  nerves,  182 
^FaU, 

absorption  of,  646 

acids  of,  414 

action  of  panersatic  Juice  on,  680 

chemiftal  constitution,  414 

decomposition  products,  416 

emulstflcatlon,  416 

metabolism  of,  616 

of  milk,  488 

saponification,  416 
Fatty  acids,  414 
Fehllng's  solution,  601,  602 
Female  generative  organs,  867 

pranudens,  876 
Fenestrated  membrane  of  Henle,  217 
Fenestra  ovalls,  788, 701 

rotunda,  788, 791 
action  of,  707 
Fermentation,  488 
Ferments,  440.    See  also  Enzymes  Blood,  Milk, 

Digestive  Juices. 
Fertilisation,  881 
Flbces  of  MOUsr,  816,  816 

of  Bemak,77 

ofShaipey,  44 
Fibrils  or  muscle,  66 

of  nerve,  74 
Fibrin,  60,  61, 446 

ferment,  440,  440,  468 

formation,  447, 461 

reticulum  of,  447 
Fibrinogen,  60.  816,  448,  461,  468 
Fibroblasts,  80 
Fibro-cartilagB,  87 

classification,  ib, 

development,  89 

white,  87.  88,  40 

vtaUow,  87,  89,  40,  41 
Fibrous  tissue,  28  et  teq. 

whfte,  29 

yellow,  80 
Fick  on  work  of  muscles,  116 
Fick's  spring  kymograph,  276,  276 
Fifth  cranial  nerve,  668,  074 
FDlfbrm  paplllte  of  tongue,  779  et  seq. 
Fniet,  668.  672 
Filtration,  819,  880,  824 
FUum  tennlnale,  648 


Oalaotosxdcs. 

Fischer's  laboratory,  the  work  in,  416, 421 

theory  of  dropsy,  821 
Fishes,  circulatory  system  In,  280 
Fistula,  intsstinal,  628 
Fleohslg's  embryological  method,  740 
Flelschl's  hnmoglobmometer,  471 
FlemlnflT's  chromatin,  10 
Flesh  <»  animals,  479 
Flicker,  886, 864 
Flour  as  food,  488 
Flourens'  experiment,  749 
Fluids,  swallowing,  662 
Fluids,  tension  of  gases  in,  808  et  eeq. 
Fluoride  of  csldum,  40 
Focal  distance,  824 
Foetal  circulation,  891-898 
Fcetal  membranes,  887 

development  of,  ib. 
Foetus,  885  n.,  886,  898 

drculatioo  In,  891 

communication  with  mother,  890 
F(din's  method  of  estimating  urpa.  585 
Follicles,  Graafian.    8u  Graafian  follicles. 
Follicles,  Meibomian,  406, 810 
Fontana,  spaces  of,  814 
Food,  479  et  aeq. 

absorption  of  ,  648  e(  eeq. 

aooeasorles  to,  490 

chemical  compounds  of,  479 

constituents,  unknown  but  essential,  491 

cooking,  489 

digestibility  of  articles  of,  479 
value  dependent  on,  Ub. 

fluidity  of,  666 

heat-valus  of,  686 

of  man,  479 

proximate  principles  In,  ib, 

vegeUUe,  ib,,  480 
Foramen  ovale,  898 

of  Magendle,  644 

of  Munro,  688 
Fore-gut,  886 
Formaldehyde,  486 
Formatio  reticularis,  667 
Formic  add,  414 
Fornix,  688 
Fossa  ovalls,  800 
Fovea  centralis,  814,  818, 841 
Fovea  hemielliptica  et  hemispherica,  791 
Franck's  cannula,  278 
Frogs, 

circulatory  nrstem  in,  280,  281 

corpusdes  of,  464 

gracUis  of,  160 

heart,  280,  881,  251,  869 

mucous  membrane,  647 

nerves,  851 

reflexes  in,  709 
Fromann's  lines,  76 
FronUl  lobe.  690, 698 
Fundus  glands,  508 
Fundus  of  eye,  886 

of  urinary  bladder,  670 
Fungiform  papilla  of  the  tongue,  779,  780 
Funiculus  cuneatus,  668,  666 
Funiculus  gracilis,  662,  666 
Funiculus  sdltarlus,  670,  678 
Furftiraldehyde,  588 
Ftirth,  on  mnsde  protdns,  188, 189 
Fusdn  granules,  847 


G. 


Galactose,  410 
Galactosides,  166,  487 
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GaLL>  BLADDER. 

Gall'blmddar,  682 

fltructon,  ib. 
Galyftnitm,  18S 
GalTanometar,  117  et  uq.f  245 

the  string,  121,  S45 
Gametes,  859 
Gamgee,  photographic  ipectrum  of  h»mo|^obiii 

and  ito  derivatives,  408,  460 
Ganglia,  180, 196  et  uq.    See  Nerve-centres. 

sympathetic,  fbnctlons  of,  500,  502 
Ganglion  cells,  layer  of,  815 
Ganglion  of  Scarpa,  677 
GaagHon  splrale,  794 

tnmci  vagi,  249 
Gases, 

eztractioii  from  blood,  864 

of  the  blood,  861  et  uq. 

In  the  longs,  872 

of  plasma  and  seram,  458 

tension,  862 
Gaakell's  heart- block,  257 
Gastric  flstnla,  507 
Gastric  glands,  498 
Gastric  Joloe,  507  et  uq. 

acids  In,  610 
test  for,  510,  516 

action  on  bacteria,  525 

actl<m  on  food,  518 

artificial,  507 

composltl<m  of,  510,  511 

pepnn  of,  511 

secretion  of,  509 
Gastrin,  522 

Gay-Lnssac's  law  for  gases,  825 
Gebachten,  van,  law  of  axipetal  conduction,  191 
Gelatin,  29, 40,  54,  429 
Generative  organs  of  the  female,  867 

of  the  male,  868 
Gennarl,  line  of.  697,  786,  787 
Gena  of  internal  oapBole,  690 
G«r]ach's  network,  650 
Germ  plasm,  Weismanns*,  861 
Germ  theory,  488 
Germinal  area,  888 

epithelium,  868,  871 

spot,  18, 19,  871 

vesicle,  ib. 
Giant  ceUs,  41 

Gianozzi's  crescents  or  demilunes,  4P9 
Gibson,  third  heart  sound,  246 
Gilbert's  experiments,  748 
Gland  cells,  ftmotlon  of,  496 
Glands.    See  names  of  dlilbrent. 
Gliadln,484 
Gllsaon's  capsule,  528 
Globin,  427,  468 
Globnltais,  188, 166,  424,  427,  488,  600 

character  of,  515 

dlstlnctians  from  albumin,  428 
Glomeruli,  567,  569,  578 

olfactory,  786 
Glosso-ktauesthetic  area,  741 
Glosso-pharyngeal  nerve,  668,  676 

communications  of,  678 

functions,  ib. 

motor  filaments,  ib. 

a  nerve  of  common  sensation  and  of  taste,  ib. 
Glottis,  movements  of,  551,  805 
Gluoo-proteins,  427,  480 
Gluoosamlne,  480 
GlnooM.    See  Dextrose. 

taa  liver,  587 

test  for,  412 
Glutamic  acid,  422 
Gluteal  reflex,  711 
Glutelins,  488 


HiBMODnrAiiomTiB. 

Gluten,  488 
Glutenin,  ib. 
Glyoerides,  414 
Glyoerln  or  Glycerol,  415 

origin  of,  619 
Glycine,  417, 422 
GlycochollG  acid,  688 
Glycogen,  8,  407,  412,  418,  587,  58S 

characters,  412 

deattnatlaii  of,  587 

preparation,  ib. 

quantity  formed,  ib. 

source  of,  586 

variation  with  diet,  587 
Glycogenolytic  nerves,  541 
Glycolysis,  540 
Glycosuria,  588.  540 
Glycuronlc  acia  and  sugar,  540 
Gmelln's  test,  588,  602 
Goblet  ceUs,  21,  22 
Goldman's  intra-vitam  staining,  890 
Golgl's  method,  186,  697,  746 
Golfs  column,  651,  664, 657,  660,  662 
Goltz,  experiments  on  the  cerebrum,  Y26 
"  Goose  skin."  607 
Gotch,  expeximents  on  heart,  248 

CO  nerves,  159, 176 
Gowers'  hnmogloblnometer,  470,  471 

tract,  657 
Gowers-Haldane  hemoglobinometer,  470 
Graafian  foUlcles,  869  et  seq. 

formatiaii  and  development  of,  ib.  et  uq. 

relation  of  ovum  to,  870 

rupture  of,  changes  following,  870  et  uq. 
GradleBt,  pressure,  286,  886 
Gramme-molecular  solutions,  828 
(Jrandry,  corpuscles  of,  768,  769 
Granular  layers  of  retina,  816 
Grape-sugar.    See  Dextrose. 
Graphic  method,  87 

Gravity,  Influence  of,  on  circulation,  279 
Grev  matter  of  cerebellum,  180, 644, 680 

01  cerelnrum,  181, 186, 688 

of  crura  cerebri,  645 

of  medulla  oblongata,  180, 667,  668 

of  spinal  cord,  181, 650 
Grossmann,  on  the  course  of  the  Inhibitory  fibres 

in  mammies,  249,  252 
Ground  substance  of  coniisctive  tissue,  81 
Growth  of  bone,  50 
Quanase,  594 
Guanine,  482 
Guanyllc  acid,  ib. 
Gullet.    Su  (Esophagus. 
Gustatory  cells,  781 
Gyrus  fomlcatus,  694 

H. 

Haamacytometeis,  458 
Hemadromometer,  Volkmann's,  282 
Hematachcmieter,  Gybnlskl's,  286 

Vlerordt's,  287 
Heematln,  468 
Hsematoblasts,  884 
Hsematogens  of  cells,  481 
Hffimatoldln,  464 
Haematoporphyrin,  464,  582 
Haematoseope,  Herrmann's,  466 
Hematoxylin,  10 
Haemautograph,  295 
Hemln,  468,  464 
Haamochromogen,  468 
Haemodromometer,  282 
Hasmodynamometer,  272 
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Hjucoolobw. 

Hmnogloblii,  61,  870,  4S4,  464 
aoalyils  of,  461 
and  carbon  monoxide,  408 
oompounda  of,  466 
eryfUlUsablo,  484 

crystals  of,  and  how  to  obtain  them,  46S 
diMoeiatlon  eanre  of,  867,  870 
dlstrtbatloD,  461 
eattmatkm  of.  470 

mcreaae  in  the  blood  at  high  altitodes,  402 
photographic  ipectram  of,  46S,  469 
reaction  with  oxygen,  867 
eolation  of,  867,  868 
Hsmo^oblnometera,  470, 471 
Httmoglobinaria,  608 
Hcmoiymph  glands,  886 
Hsmolyitni,  476 
Hamopyrrol,  464 
Hatr-cells,  754,  704 
Hatr-foUldee,  606,  606 
Hairs,  606 

stractnre  of,  ib, 
Haldane's  apparatus  for  estimating  the  carbonic 
acid  and  aqneons  vapour  given  off  by  an 
animal,  808 
carbonic  oxide  method  of  estimating  oxygen 
tension  of  arterial  blood,  874, 876 
Haldane  and  Priestley's  method  in  dealing  with 

respiration,  875 
Haldane's  measurement  of  air  breathed,  858 
Haldane's  modification  of  Gowers'  hemoglobin- 

ometer,  446 
Hales'  investigations  on  blood-pressure,  271 
Hallucination,  764 
Hamburger's  experiments  with  Succus  entaricus, 

628 
Hammer  bone,  788,  789 
Hamulus,  792 

Hannover's  stratum  intermedium,  68 
Haptophor  groups,  475 
Hardy,  microscopic  structure  of  cells,  8 
Harvey  on  circulation  of  ths  blood,  S27.  284 
Hassall,  concentric  corpuscles  of,  886,  887 
Hausraann's    method    of    analysing    proteiufi, 

428 
Haversian  canals,  42, 48 

lamellK,  44 
Head's  experiments,  878,  879.  706 
Hearing,  anatomy  of  organ  of,  788  et  seq. 
influence  of  external  ear  on,  794 

of  middle  ear,  i6. 
physiology  of,  ib.     . 
range  of,  797 
■See  Sound,  Vibrations,  etc. 
Heart,  208  et  uq, 
action  of, 
accderated,  258 
force  of,  247 
fluency,  ih. 
inhibited,  258 
isolated,  260 
self-steering,  288 
auricles  of,  209-212 
block,  246,  257 
chambers,  200 

capacity  of,  212 
chords  tendineee  of,  218,  284,  236 
columnn  canien  of,  212 
conduction  in  the,  254 
course  of  blood  in,  214 
cycle,  282 
endocardium,  209 
excised  mammalian,  261 
force,  245 

frog's,  280,  281,  269 
nerves  of,  251 


HSRTZ  OS  TBI  PBOOBB  OF  DlOKRTOS. 

Heart— eoiUimied 
ganglia  of,  255 

gaseous  exchanges  during  inhibition,  354 
mflnanoe  of  drugs,  258 

of  sympathetic  nerve,  S51 
innervation,  849 
Intraoardlao  prassors,  840 
Investing  sao,  206 
moscnlar  fibres  of,  68 
muscull  papUlarea,  214,  884 
nervoas  system,  influence  on,  949 
oatput  of,  247 
penieardlnm,  808 
physiology,  882  et  mq 
plethysmograph,  260 
reflex  Inhibition.  868 
situation,  208 
sixs  and  weight.  818 
sounds  of.  886,  846,  846 


struetnrs  of,  818 
valves,  210,  818 
aurleulo-ventricular,  210-818,  284,  838 

ftmetlon  of,  284 
semilunar,  810,  818,  214,  885 

ftmotion  of,  886 
stractnre,  809  et  aeii. 
ventricles,  iheir  action,  809-818 
work  of,  247 
Heat,  anlmaL    See  Temperature, 
influence  of  nervoua  aystem,  640 

of  vartoas  otrcamstances  on,  687 
losses  by  radiation,  etc.,  688-641 
regulation  of,  640 
v^ne  of  foods,  684 
variations  of,  686 
Heat  and  cold  spots,  778 
Heat  ooaoulatton,  428,  424,  426 
Heat  contraction,  164 
Heat  production,  687, 688,  640 
Heat-rigor  of  muscle,  189 
Heat-valae  of  food,  684 
Heidenhain's  researches,  820, 678,  579 
Held,  experiments  on  myalinatlon,  740 
Helldne  arteries,  866 
Hellcotrema,  792 
HeUer's  nitrlo-add  test,  601 
Helmholtz's  induction  coil.  91, 98 
myograph,  87,  98, 104, 108 
phakotoope.  826 
resonance  theory,  798 
Helweg's  bundle,  666,  667 
Hemianopsia,  787 
Hemiplegia,  7S9 
HemlMction  of  spinal  cord,  659 
Hemlspharaa,  oarefaral.   See  Ouebrum. 
Henle,  faneatoated  membrane  of,  219 
layer  of,  606 

on  muaclea  of  the  larynx,  808 
sheath  of,  77 
tubule  of,  667 
Henry-Dalton  law  for  gasaa.  886 
Henaen'a  Una  or  disc,  66, 67 
Hepatic  artery,  687 
Hepatic  eells,  687 
oolic,  585 
duct,  527 
glycogen.  616 
veins,  687, 689 
Herbst,  corpuscles  of,  766 
Heriiig's  experiments  on  blood  circulation,  289 

290 
Hering's  the<n7  of  colour,  842, 848 
Herrmann's  current  of  rest,  188, 188 
htematoscope,  466 
I  Hertz  on  the  process  of  digestion,  566 
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Hkrzbm  om  Buccaooodcs. 

HerMn  on  snceagoguM,  518 

HeUrocyelic  rings,  421 

Httterotype  mltotli,  876 

Hexatomlo  Aleohols,  406 

Hazone  bMM,  420 

HexoMf ,  408 

HOI  (Croft)  on  tn?eritaig  enzymw,  448 

Hill  (Leonard)  on  the  circulation  of  blood  in  th* 

bnln,  818  et  $eq. 
Hiloa,  the,  817,  818,  .882,  6«6 
Hippocampal  convolation,  689 
Hippocamptu  m%}or,  604 
Hipparle  add,  fi94 
Hirudin,  451 
Hla,  bundle  of,  867 
Hia  on  growth  of  nerve-fibres,  148 
Histldiae,  420 
Hiatone,  427 

Homoiothermal  animals,  686 
HomotTpe  mitoeis,  876 
Hope's  ezperimenta  on  hpart  sounds,  287 
Hopkins'  test  for  lactic  acid,  516 

fbr  nric  acid,  592 

on  foods,  491,627 
Hoppo-Seyler  on  proteins,  416 
Hormone,  521,  880 
Horopter,  862 
Hunger,  778 

Hurst,  "  soand>picture  "  theories  of,  798 
Httrthle's  manometer,  242, 276 
Huxley's  layer,  606 
Hyaline  cartilage,  88,  40,  45 
Hyaloplasm.  7, 14,  68,  83 
Hydnbairubtn.  684 
Hydro-kinetic  force,  284 

•static  foroe,  284 
Hydrolysis,  417, 514 
Hypermetropia,  828 
Hyperpnoea,  880 
Hypertonic  aolntloos,  827 
Hypoblast,  19,  888 
Hypogastric  nerves,  581 
Hynogloasal  nerve,  664, 679 

distribution,  679 

origin,  ib. 
Hypopituitarism,  845 
Hypotonic  solutions,  827 
Hypoxanthine,  166.  421,  482 
Hysteria,  808 

I. 

IdiOBome,  866 

lUnsion.  765 

Image,  formation  on  retina,  824 

Immunity,  472  et  $eq. 

Impregnation  of  ovum,  881 

Inanition  or  starvation,  628 

Inco<)rdinatlon,  750,  756 

Incus,  or  anvil-bone,  789 

Indlcan,  696 

Indimisibility  of  proteins,  424 

Indigo,  ib. 

Induction  coil,  89  et  mq, 

curieot,  89 
InfJftntUe  paralysis,  770 

softness  of  head,  46 
Inftindibulum,  851 
Inhibition,  vagus,  268 
Inhll^tory  nerves,  144 
Inoculation,  curative,  478 

protective,  ib. 
Inogen,  188 
Inorganic  compounds  In  body,  406 

salts  in  nerve,  166 

salts  In  protoplasm,  9 


IsoMSTRic  Contraction. 

Inosite,  166, 418 
Insalivation,  550 
Inspiratloii,  854,  878 

elastic  resistance  overcome  by,  ib, 

expansion  of  chest  In,  ih. 

extraordinary,  ib. 

force  employed  in,  251,  268 

mechanism  of,  854  ei  uq, 

tracings  of  diaphragm,  879 
Instrumenta  for  demonstrating  muscular  action, 

87  et  uq. 
Intercellular  material,  4,  29 

passage  861 
Intercentral  nerves,  146 

Intercostal  muscles,  action  In  Inspiration,  855 
et  seq. 

action  in  expiration,  855 
Intercrossing  llbres  of  Sharpey,  44, 45 
Interglobular  layer,  55 
Interilobnlar  spaces,  57 
Interlobular  arteries,  569 

veins,  ib. 
Intermediary  nerve-cells,  194, 195 
Intermediate  areas,  742,  748 
Intermittent  pulse,  290 
Internal  capsule,  688 

Importance  of,  ib, 

respiration,  892 
Internal  ear,  790 
Internal  secretion  theory  of  the  ductless  glandi^ 

881  882 
IntersUtlal  cells,  44,  865 
Intestinal  fistula,  diagram  of,  528 
Intestinal  juice,  518  et  $eq. 
Intestines,  492, 557  et  $eq. 

digestion  In,  517  et  $eq, 
duration  of,  568 

large,  660 
coats  of,  498 
glands,  494 
structure,  ib, 
view  of,  561 

movements,  560 

mucous  membrane  of,  494 

nervous  mechanism,  558,  568 

small, 
coats  of,  498 
glands.  498,  494 
movements  of,  557 
structure,  498,  494 
Intracardiac  nerves,  252 

pressure,  240 
Intracellular  enzymeH,  440 
Intraventricular  nucleus,  688 
Intra- vitam  staining,  890 
Inversion,  410, 522 
Invertase,  522 
Inverting  enzymes,  440 
Involuntary  muscles,  62  (tee  140  el  seq.) 

structure  of,  02 
lodo-thyrin,  880 
Ionic  reactions,  828 
Iris,  812,  818 

angle  of,  814 

functions,  882 

motor  nerves,  diagram  of,  888 

reflex  actions,  ib. 
Irradiatkm,  880 
IrrlUbility  of  tissues,  81  et  »eq. 
IslandofReil,  688,  692 
Islands  of  Callcja,  675 
Islets  of  Langerbans,  617,  589 
Iso-cholesterln,  486 
Isolated  heart,  260 
Iso-maltose,  411 
Isometric  contraction,  115 
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IWTOHIO  OOBTBAOnOH. 

iMtonle  oontrictlon,  115 

■olatlou,  826 
Ivory,  54 

J. 

JackBOnlAD  apUepfr,  730 

JacobMii'i  Mnra,  678 

Jaondloe,  685 

J«oori&,  841 

J«ll7-llke  oooneetlya  tlaraa,  88, 86 

Jogalar  ganglia,  249 

Juloe,  gatferlc,  507 

K. 

KaImt'i  viewB  on  moacular  oontncUon,  115 
Karyoklnatia,  16  et  uq, 

phaMt  of,  17 
KauboUo  nerva  gnrapt,  208 
Kaubolle  phanomana,  612 
KataboliaiD,  618, 619 
KatolaotraAonu,  171, 178 
Katlou,  822 

Kennad/,  axparimant  on  nanra  croMlnK.  161 
Kent's  bridge,  257 
Kaphalln,  166,  485,  488 
Karaaln,  488 

KaraUn,  28,  27,  429,  486,  604 
Katona,  407 
KatOMa,  406 

K^,  Da  Bola  Baymond'i,  88 
Kidnay  onoometar,  tha,  571 
Kldnaya,  561  it  itq. 

Uood-Feasala  of,  how  dlstrlbutad,  660 

calyoai,  565 

capUlarlaa  of,  568 

diaaaaaa  of,  affact  on  tha  iktn,  611 

axtirpatloD  of,  579 

function,  572.    See  Urina. 

hlloi  of,  565 

Malplghlan  oorpoadaaof,  566,  567 

narraa,  571 

oncomatar,  <5. 

palvlfl  of.  565 

plan  of,  id. 

■traotuxa.  ib. 

tabolaa  of,  566  et  te?.,  569 

vatciilar  lupply  of,  669 

weight,  565 
Klneesthetic  sensa,  776 
Kinatoplaam,  192 

KJeldahl'i  mathod  of  aitlmatlng  nitrogen,  585, 586 
Knaa-Jark,  712 
Konlg'a  apparatos  for  obtaining  flama-pictuiaa  of 

muaical  notea,  807 
Koeael  od  protamlnaa,  428 
Kransa'a  mdmbrana,  65,  67 
KroRh'i  tonometer,  868,  878 
KUhne's  gracUla  experiment,  160 

mnacle  plasma  experiment,  188 
Eupffer'i  stellate  ceili,  528 
Kyes  on  lecithin,  477 
Kymograph,  Flck'i  spring,  275.  276 

dlasrams  of  mextmrial,  272,  274 

Ludwlg'8,  272,  278 

tradngi,  275, 277 
Kymoacope,  Anderson  Stuart's,  271 


Labyrinth  of  the  ear.    See  Bar. 
Labyrinthine  impressions,  762 
Lacrimal  gland,  810 
Laet«1bamln,  482 


LiVKK. 

Laetaala,  225,  816,  547 
Lactie  acid,  166 
flaniiantatSon,  411 
tests  fbr,  616 
Lactlteoos  daeta,  486 
Laetoaa,  407, 411,  488,  601 
LacansB,  48, 670 
Lievnlosa,  408^10 
Lamella  of  compact  bone,  44 
Lamellar  cells,  80 
Lamina  of  cortex,  606, 697 
orlbroaa,  815 
spiralis,  792 
tarminalis,  646 
Langerhans,  Islets  of,  517,  589 
Langley  on  the  aatof^naUc  theory,  150, 151 
I^ui^ey's    experiment    on   vagas   and  cerrtcal 
sympathatlc  nerra,  161 
gangHon,  502,  504 
nlootlne  method,  200 
Lanoline,  480 

Large  Intestine.    See  Intestines. 
Laryngoscope,  808 
Larynx,  846,  847,  799  e<  ee^. 
anatomy  of,  799 
cartilages  of,  ib, 
diagrams  of,  805 
mucous  membrane,  801 
muscles  of,  801  et  teq, 
nerves  of,  808 
yentrlcleof,801,80S 
Tocal  cords,  801 
moTamants  of,  804 
lAtaral  aeleroato,  711 
Lateral  Tentrlole,  687 
Latarltioos  dapoait,  592 
Lawas'  and  OUbarts'  experiments,  618 
Layer,  papillary,  212 
circular,  ib. 
spiral,  218 
Lecithin,  9, 166,  485,  487,  4n,  526 
Lee's  experiments,  755 
Lens.  orystaUhie,  812-814 
Lentloular  nuelens,  688 
Le  Page's  InTastlgations  into  pancreatic  sacra. 

tion,  520 
Lauelne,  417, 418,  422 
Lenooeytea.    See  Blood-corpuseles  (white). 
Laucooythemia,  884, 598 
Lauoosln,  488 

Levene  on  nucleic  aeid  of  yeast,  482 
Lewis  on  hsmdymph  glands,  886 
Leydig's  theory  of  protoplasmic  structure,  7 
Llebarktlhn's  glands,  498,  494,  496,  497 
Liebarmann's  reaction,  486 
Llgamentum  peetlnatum  iridls,  818. 814 
Limbic  lobe,  694 
Line  of  Gennari,  607,  786,  787 
Lipase,  440,  518,  518,  617 
Lipoids,  9,  165, 166,  481 
Lipolytic  ferments,  440 
Uppmann's  capillsizy  electrometer,  120, 121 
Liquor  sanguinis,  or  plasma,  60,  444 
Lissauer,  tract  of,  657 
Listing's  reduced  eye,  821 
Litmus,  165 
Littr6,  glands  of,  570 
Liver,  527  tt  $eq. 
bOe,  528 

blood-Teasels,  528,  529 
oaplllarles,  529 
cells  of,  528 
cirrhosis  of,  586 
eireulatlon  in,  528 
diastase,  637 
axtirpatian  in  mammals,  589 
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fkt  metabolism,  Ml  et  seg, 

glyoognUe  fdnetlon  of,  686 

loDQlw  of,  fiS7-629 

■eeretton  of.    8m  Bfla. 

struotuni  6S8 

sagur  fbrmod  br,  687, 688 

■opply  of  Mood  to,  627 

an<ur-«arfao6  of,  ib, 
•*  LiTing  t«st-tabe  "  ezp«rtmeut,  462 
Local  ■ign,  762 

liOcallMiion  of  taotOo  MDiationB,  770 
Locks'!  solution,  262 
Looomotor  ataxy,  716 
Losb  on  daasiflcatlon  of  ions,  828 

on  spermatoxoon,  882 
Loewenthal's  tract,  666 
Loop  of  Hsnls,  667 
Loriet  on  the  carotid  flow,  289 
Loadnsss  of  voice,  806 
Lad  wig's  graphic  method,  87 
Ladwig's  kymograph,  272,  278 
Lad  wig  on  the  lymph  flow,  819 

on  function  of  kidneys,  678,  677 

on  swaying  movements  of  small   intestine, 
667 

Stromahr,  282 
Lagaro's  sleep  theory,  746 
Lanatlc's  brain,  761 
Lungs,  846  et  uq, 

atr-saos  of,  861  et  uq. 

area  of  surface  of,  862 

blood-sapply,  868 

eapHlaries  of,  862 

ehanm  of  air  in,  872 

eirenlation  In,  862 

ooverings  of,  860 

diflhsion  of  gases  within,  872 

lobes  of,  861 

loboles  of,  ib. 

lynphaties,  868 

muscular  tissue,  862 

nerves,  868 

nutrition  of,  862 

position  of,  846 

struature,  840 
Lonula,  606 
Lymph,  26,  82,  61,  70,  224,  816  et  ttq. 

composition  of,  816  . 

current  of,  818 

filtration  theory,  819,  820 

formation  of,  26,  819 

path.  817 

relation  to  blood,  819 
Lymph  capillaries,  224 

origin  of,  226 

structure,  ib. 
Lymph-hearts,  structure  and  action  of,  818 

ralatiOD  to  spinal  cord,  ib. 
Lymphagogues,  820 
Lymphatic  glands,  86,  816  it  uq. 
Lymphatic  vessels,  206,  228  et  uq- 

of  arteries  and  veins,  221 

communication  with  blood-vessels,  224 

struetnrs  of,  221 
Lymphocytes,  816,  466 
Lymphoid  or  retlform  tissue,  28, 86     See  Adandd 

tlSSOiS. 

Lysine,  420 

M. 

Mscallum's  reagent,  27, 106 
Macdonald  on  nerves,  164, 166 
M'DougaU's  "  drainage  "  theory,  716,  710 
MacBwen  on  bone  regeneration,  60 
Madeod  on  the  nerves  of  the  liver,  641 


MaoMunn,  use  of  the  term  myo-h«matin,  188 
Macrophages,  467 
Macrosmatic  animals,  786 
Macula,  764 

lutea,  787,  814. 816,  818 
Magendia,  experiments  on  spinal  nerve-roots,  166 

foramen  of,  644 
Mmeslum  phosphate,  40, 64 
Maw  organs  of  nnsratlon,  868 

pronucleus,  881 

sexual  ftmetlons,  868 
Malleus  or  hammer  bone,  799,  790 
Malplghlan  bodies  or  eorpusoles  of  kidney,  666, 
6^,669.    See  Kidney. 

corpuscles  of  spleen,  86,  884 
Malpighian  discovery  of  capillaries,  228 
Malplghlan  layer,  604 
Maltose,  441 
Maltose.  411, 489,  441 
Mammal,  nerves  of,  248 
Mammalian  heart,  excised,  261 
Mammalian  ovum,  884,  886,  887 
Mammary  glands,  486 

evolation,  486 

tnvdntloo,  ib, 

lactatioo,  ib. 

structure,  486 
Mannita,  406 
Mannose,  ib. 
Manometer,  HUrthle's,  242, 276 

Martin's,  891 
Marohi  reaction.  168, 169 
Marchi's  method,  661 
Marey'ssphygmograph,  291 

tambour,  106, 107,  240 
Marrow,  41 

Martin's  sphygmometer,  206, 296 
Mast  cells,  80 
Mastication,  660 
Mastoid  cells,  788 
Maturation  of  the  ovum,  876 
Maximal  pulsation,  296 
Maxwell's  experiments  on  nerve  impulse,  168 
May,  Page,  reaction  of  degeneration,  179 
Mayer's  waves,  806 

Mayo's  experiments  on  cranial  nerves,  166 
Meat  as  food,  487 
Meatus  of  ear.  789 
Meckel's  ganglion,  678 
Mediasttaium  testis,  864 
Medulla  oblongato,  180,  648  el  seg. 

decussation  of  fibres,  666-668 

diagrams  of,  668,  669 

dorsal  aspect,  6G6 

fibres  o^  how  distributed,  SOI,  662 

pyramidi,  anterior,  661 
posterior,  i6. 

structure  of,  662 
Medullary  cavity,  41 

segments,  76 

sheath,  76  et  $eq. 

substonoe,  840 
Meibomian  follicles,  496, 810 
Melisner's  corpuscles,  768, 774, 776 

plexus,  498 
Melanin  granules,  847 
Mellanby  on  creatine,  690 
Membrana, 

decidua,  887 

granulosa,  869 
development  into  corpus  lutaum,  870 

hyaloidea,  819 

limitans  externa,  817-819 
interna,  816 

propria  or  basement  membrane.  Su  Bassment- 
membrane. 
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MXMBBANA. 

Membnua— eorUiwud 

tectoria,  792,  794 
aetlon  of,  797 

tympani,  788,  789,  792,  795 
Membrane,  rltelUne,  871 
Mambranea  of  the  brain  and  aplnal  cord.  180 
Membranw,  mnoooa.    See  Mnoooa  membranes. 

■•mlpennealde,  826 
Membranons  labTrinth,  798,  798.    See  Bar. 
Memory  Image,  764 

Mendel  and  Rookwood'i  experiments,  646 
Meniere's  disease,  766 
Meningeal  streak,  812 
Menopause,  862,  874 
Menstruation,  862,  878 ,  874 

coincident  with  discharge  of  ova,  862 

corpns  luteom  and,  ib. 
Mercurial  air-pumps,  864 
Mercurial  kymograph,  272,  274 
iMesanoephalon,  646 
Mesial  fillet,  672 
Mesoblast,  19,  29,  41,  76.  888  et  se^;. 

organs  formed  firom,  887 
Mesoblastlc  somites,  888 
Metabolic  balance-sheets,  618  et  seg 
Metabolism,  6,  641 

general,  612  et  eeq. 

of  fat,  616  et  seq. 

of  protein,  621  et  eeq. 
MeUkinests,  17, 18 
Meta-protelna,  488 
Metenoeplialon,  646 
Metluemo^obin,  466 

photographic  spectrum  of,  469 
Metschnlkoffon  inflammation,  298 

on  phagocytosis,  476 
Mett^s  tub«s,  616 
Meyer,  anesthetics,  167 
Meyer,  "  sound.piotnrs  "  theories  of,  798 
Meyer-Orerton  on  narcotic  elTeet  on  cells,  880 
Meynert's  fountain  decnssatjion,  678 
Miczococci,  489 
Micrococcus  uren,  699 
Micro-organisms,  types  of,  489 
Mlcrosmatic  animals,  786 
MlcrD4ipeetTOsoope,  467 
Micturition,  680 

centre,  680, 721 
Mid-brain,  644 

anterior  aspect,  661 

posterior  aspect,  ib. 

structure  of,  661  et  eeq. 
Middle  ear.    See  Tympanum. 
Mid-gut,  886 
MUk,  as  food,  481,  482 

alcoholic  fermentation  of,  488 

chemical  composition,  472 

coagulation  of,  ib, 

fkts  of,  488 
chemical  composition,  ib. 

globules  of  cow's  milk,  481 

proteins  of,  482 

reaction  and  specific  gravity,  ib. 

salts  of,  488 

secretion  of,  481 

souring  of,  488 
Milk-curdling  ferment,  620 
Milk-sugar,  411,  488 

properties  of,  411 
MOk-teeth,  60  et  eeq. 
MUloD's  reagent  and  test,  426 
Mitochondrial  sheath,  866 
Mitosis,  16,  876 
MttNOiQUs,  786 
Mitral  vafvo,  211,214 
ModioTuii,  791 


MUSOLX. 

Molan.    See  Teeth. 
Molecular  layers,  816, 817 

reactions,  829 
Momentum,  267 

Monakow's  bundle,  667,  688,  686 
Monaster  stage  of  karyokinesis,  16, 18 
Monatomic  slodhols,  406 
Monkey's  brain,  780 

spinal  cord,  660 
Mono-amino  diphosphatides,  486 
Mono-ammo-mono  phosphatides,  486 
Monophasic  variation,  126 
Monoplegia,  729 
Monosaccharides,  400 
Monro-Kellle  doctrine,  818 
Moore  and  Bockwood's  experiments  on  fist  absorp- 
tion, 648 
Moore's  test  for  sugar,  410 
Morula,  888 
Mosso's  ergograph,  182 

experiments  on  the  effects  of  fatigue,  188 

experiments  on  micturition,  680 
Motor  areas  of  cerelnrum,  728 

Impulses,  transmission  In  cord,  709 

nerve-fllxes,  78 
Motor  nerves,  70 

of  the  iris,  888 
Motor  oculi  nerve,  668, 678 

origin  of,  668 
Motorlal  Impressions,  761 

sense,  776 
Mountain  siclmess,  400 
Movements  of  protoplasm,  11, 12, 82 

peristaltic,  or  Involuntuy  muscle,  140 
of  stomach,  666 
Mudo  add,  410 

Mucigen  or  Muclnogen,  21,  27,  499 
Mndn,  21,  27,  480, 606 
Mucoids,  86,  480 
Mucous  membrane,  498 

gland-cells  of,  ib. 

of  Intestines,  ih. 

of  larynx,  801 

of  stomach,  498 
Mailer's  fibres,  816,  816 
MttDer's  fluid,  168 

Mailer's  law  of  specific  nerve  energy,  762 
Mailer's  musele,  812,  818 
Multipdar  nerve^seUs,  188  et  eeq, 
Munk  s  experiments  on  fat  absorption,  648 
Munro,  foramen  of,  646,  688 
Murexlde  test,  691 

Muscarine,  action  of,  on  the  heart,  268 
Muscle.  62  et  teq. 

blood-vessels  of,  70 

cardiac,  71,  266 

changes  in  form,   whan  It  contracts,   86  rt 
eeq. 

chemical  changes  In,  181 
oomposltion  of,  186 

dot,  187 

columns,  66 

contractility,  68 

curves,  98, 96, 99, 101, 114 

development,  72 

dynamometer,  114 

elasticity,  106  et  uq. 

electrical  phenomena  of,  116  et  teq  ,  176 

extansibUfty  of,  116  et  aeq. 

fatigue,  eflbct  of,  97, 98, 182 
curves,  96 

Hensen's  line,  66, 67 

Invdnntaiy,  62,  79  (see  140  et  ssg.) 

irrttobDlty,  88 
evidence  of,  ib. 

lever  system  of,  106 
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n«ryM  of,  70 

plain,  71 

plMma,  187,  168 

proteiiiB,  189 

reciprocal  action  of  autagonutic,  714 

red,  70 

respanae  to  stUnull,  84  et  seq, 

rigor,  ISe,  189 

Mtfcolemma,  68,  64 

MDSory  nerve-endioga  in,  769 

■emm,  188 

ibape,  changes  in,  104 

akefetal.  68 

sound,  dpveloped  tn  contraction  of,  104 

aptndle,  70.    8u  Neoro-mnscalar  spiudie. 

sttmoU.  85, 101 

striatea,  slniotnre  of,  66  e<  seq. 

tetanus,  108  et  $eq. 
negative  variation  of,  128 

thermal  changes  in,  129 

tonus,  118, 142 

twitch,  101  (see  128) 

voluntary,  62, 140  et  seq, 

wave,  100, 128 

work  of,  118 
Muscular  action,  conditions  of,  114 
Muscular  coat  of  alimentary  canal,  492 
Muscular  contraction,  84,  94,  96  e<  seq. 

effect  of  two  successive  stimuli,  101 
of  more  than  two  stimuli,  ib. 

voluntary  tetanus,  104 
Muscular  fibres, 

development,  72 

plain,  62  et  seq. 

transversely  striated,  ib, 

voluntary,  72 
Muscular  force.  Ill  ^ 

irritability,  81 

Ussua,  62  et  seq. 
composition  of,  187 
Muscular  sound,  286 
Muscularis  mucoss,  848 
Musculi  papillares,  218,  214,  284 
Musical  sounds,  806 
Mydriatics,  888 
Myelencephalon,  645 
Myelination,  789 
Myelocvtes,  461 
Myeloplazes,  41 
Myogen-flbrin,  189 
Myogenic,  560 
Myoglobulin,  188 
MyohflBmatln,  ib. 
Myograph.  87,  92 

Helmhoitz's,  92 

pendulum,  94 

spring,  ib. 

transmission,  105 
Myopia,  or  short-sight,  828 
Myorectes,  65 
Myoprotein,  189 
Myosin,  186  et  seq. 
Myosinogen,  187  et  seq. 
Myotics,  888 
MyzGsdema,  888 


N. 


Nails,  605 

Narcosis,  744  §t  seq. 

Nasal  cavities  in  relation  to  smell,  788  et  seq, 

Naamyth's  membrane,  59 

Near  point,  826 


Nbbvss. 

Negative  variation,  121 
Neocnoephalon,  646,  647 
Neopallium,  647 
Nerve-oells,  classification  of,  194 

structure  of,  182  et  seq. 
Nerve-centres,  180  et  seq,    Su  OezebeUum,  Gere- 
brum,  etc. 

ano-spinal,  564 

cilio^pinai,  721 

defiecatian,  562 

deglutition,  551 

erection,  721 

micturition,  580,  721 

parturition,  721 

secretion  of  saliva,  500 

speech,  788 

vaso-motor,  800,  716 
Nerve-4wrpusclea,  176 

bipolar,  188 

unlpdar,  ib. 
Nerve-fibras,  cardio-inhlbitory,  249 

in  spinal  cord,  658 

Intercentral,  145 
Nerve-impulse,  nature  of,  168 

velocity  of,  159 
Nerves,  78  et  seq. 

accelerator,  144 

actioai  of  stimuli  on,  81 

afferent,  78,  144,  204,  557 

analyses  of,  166 

axis-cylinder  of,  74 

axons,  152, 188, 198 

ceUs,  79, 181 

centrifugal,  148 

centripetal,  144 

cerebro-spinal,  181 

changes  in,  during  activity,  158 

classification,  148 

conductivity  of,  169 

cranial,  180, 181,  668  et  se^. 

crosses  of  Banvier,  76 

crossing  of,  161 

degeneration,  146, 178,  807 
chemistry  of,  165 
reaction  of,  178 

direction  of  a  nerv^  Impulse,  160 

efferent,  78, 148,  557 

electrical,  144 
stimulation  of,  176 

exdtobility  of,  159 

fibres,  74  et  uq.,  148  et  seq. 
development  of,  79 

(tmotloos  of,  146 

funiculi  of,  76 

grey  matter,  78 

hypogastric,  581 

inhibitory.  144 

irritability  of,  81 

laws  of  conduction,  144  et  seq,,  159 

medullary  sheath,  74 

meduUated,  74 

motor,  148 
termination  of,  78 

nodes  of  Ranvier,  75 

non-meduUated,  77 

di&otory,  180,  668,  786 

physlolo^  of,  148  et  seq. 

pilo-motor,  607 

plexuses  of,  79 

reflex  actions,  145, 188 

secretory.  144 

seoUcn  of,  146,  500 

shocks,  method  of  slow  interrupted,  807 

size  of,  77 

spinal.    Su  Spinal  nerves. 

stimulation  ox  out,  146 
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Nbbvsb. 

■truetara^  74 

■ynpfttbttte,  liifliiflnoe  on  heart,  S49 

tMte,  781 

t«mpoimtar»,  inflamoe  of,  806 

termlnAttong  of, 
In  MsposolM  of  Gdgi,  760 
In  eorpoaelas  of  Gruidrj,  768 
tai  eorpoaelM  of  Herbit,  760 
In  flna-lmlbf,  767 
In  motorUl  ond-ptntos,  78 
In  networks  ot  plezaaet,  770 
In  Paotnian  otHrpoMlet,  766 
In  toiich<oorpuaelee»  767 

trophle,  144 
Neryone  olrdae,  715 
Nerroae  tystem, 

aatonomlo,  106  it  teq, 

esntral,  640, 642  et  $tq. 

oerebroHfpliiAl,  181 

deetrleal  Tmrtetlon  In  eentnU,  748 

Inflaenoe  on  tbe  heert,  889 

sympathetle,  249 

TMo-motor,  800  et  $eq. 
Nervous  tlasoee,  otaemletry  of,  166  et  seq. 

chemical  changei  during  acttvlty,  167 

chemical    changes     in    degenerative    condi- 
tions, 167 

potassium  salts  in,  166 
Nervus  erigens,  681 
Neurilemma,  74, 158, 181 
Nenrogila,  181. 649 
Neurokeratin,  75, 166, 182,  429 
Neuro>musenlar  spindles,  70, 760, 770 
Neuron,  189 
Neutral  sulphur,  595 
New-bom  child  and  changes  after  Urth,  862 

eteeq, 
Nlool's  prism,  68.  484 
Niootine,  aotion  of,  900 
Nipple,  the,  485 
Ntod's  grannies,  165, 184, 192, 194 

stgnificanoe  of,  192 
Nitric  oxide  hemoglobin,  465, 470 
Nitrogen  In  the  Uood,  862 

eliminated  In  the  form  of  urea,  479 
Nodal  point,  820 
Nodes  of  Banvier,  75 
Noll,  nerve  degeneration,  167 
Normoblasts,  400 
Nose.    2te«  Smell. 
Notoohord,  884,  885,  886 
Nuelear  layers,  816, 817 
Nuclear  membrane,  9 

sap  or  matrix,  9, 10 
Nuclease,  482,  594 
Nucleic  acid,  481,  482 
Nudetn,  8,  10,  480 
Nuclei  pontis,  664 
NuoleoU,  9, 10. 12, 16 
Nuoleo-protelns,  8, 165, 427,  480,  481 
Nucleotides,  482 
Nucleus  of  animal  oell,  5,  7, 9  e(  wg. 

chemical  oomposltion,  10 

dlvUlon,  15 

of  cranial  nerves,  diagram  of,  665 

staining  of,  10 

steuoture,  ib. 
Nucleus  ambiguus,  669, 670,  678 
Nucleus  cuneatus,  667,  669 

gracilis,  ib, 
Nudous  of  Beohterew,  677 

ofDeiterB,670,671,677 
Nutrition,  eflbct  on  respiration,  892 
Nyctalopia,  849 
Nystagmus,  ib. 


OVO-MDCOID 

o. 


Oodpital  convolutions,  69S 
Occipital  lobe.  690,  692,  098 
O'iXmoghue  on  corpus  loteum,  881 
Odontoblasts,  58,  55,  57 
Odontogen,  57 
OdoniB,  786.    See  SmdL 
(Ersted's  electro-magnetism,  117 
<£flophagns,  492,  498 
(Kstrus,  874 

Oleaginous  principles,  414 
Oleic  acid,  &. 
Olein,  85,  414 
Olfactorv  bulb,  784 

oells,  iib. 

glomeruli,  786 

nerves,  668,  785,  786 

tract,  784 
••roots'*  of,  <5. 
Olivary  body,  661,  668,  671,  681 
(Xiver  s  method  of  estimating  hemoglobin,  472 
Oncograph,  Boy's,  810 
Onoometer,  809, 571 

Boy's,  810,  571,  572 
Oocytes,  868  et  m?. 
Odgenosis.  878, 877 
Odsonia,  871 

Ophthalmometer,  Helmholts's,  826 
Ophthalmoscope,  886  et  teq. 
Opsonins,  476 
Optic  dlso,  814 
Optle  nerve,  668, 815 

deeussatton  of  fibres  in,  858 

fibres,  815 

nervous  paths  in,  858 
Optic  radiations,  787 
Optto  thalamus,  680 
Optical  angle,  822, 828 

apparatus  of  eye,  820 
defects  in,  828 

axis,  822 
defects  in.  828 
Optogram,  847 

Ora  serrate  of  retina,  814,  815,  810 
Orang's  brain,  601 
Orbicularis  musde,  810 
Orbital  sulcus,  601 
Organ  of  Oortl,  704 

Organic  compounds  in  body,  406  et  $eq. 
Ornithine,  417,  588 
Osazone,  412 
Osmosis,  828,  824-6 

distinguished  from  dlAislon,  414 
Osmotic  pressure,  method  of  estfanattng,  8SS  et  seq. 

calculation  of,  826 

determination  of,  826 

of  proteins,  827 

phanomena,  822  et  §eq, 

physiological  applications,  826 
Os  orblculare,  700 
Osseous  labyrinth,  700.    See  Bar. 
Ossicles  of  the  ear,  788,  705 

acttanof,  706 
Ossification,  stages  of,  45  «t  eeq. 
OsteoUasta,  45  et  eeq. 
Osteoclasts,  40,  50 
Osteogen,  45 
Ovarian  ovum,  870 
Ovariotomy,  870 
Ovary,  867  et  «eo.,  878,  870 

Qraaflan  foUidss  in,  869.  870 

internal  secretions  of,  878 
Oviduct,  or  Fallopian  tube,  867 
Ovo-mucoid,  480 
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OVDXiATIOH. 

Ovulation,  869,  874 
Omm,  18, 19,  870,  886  n. 

■cUon  of  seminal  fluid  on,  876  el  ieq 

chiogw  In  OTary,  876 
prvrtotti  to  fecondatloD,  876 

clMTing  of  TOlk,  888 

dflvalopmont,  882 

diagrams  of,  808, 870  tt  ieq. 

totillMd,  881 

fonnatlon  (tf,  870 

snmlnal  Twlola  and  ipoi  of,  18, 19,  870»  871 

impragnatlon  of,  881 

maturation,  876  et  ieq. 

MgBMntation,  888 

■tnioturt  of,  870 
In  mammi^,  871 

snbMquant  to  oleavage,  9Siet  seq 
OzidaMa,  440,  604 

Oxidation,  meaauramant  of  coefficient  of,  880,  897 
Oxygok  tn  the  Uood,  866  el  $eq.,  899  et  teq. 

preesQze  of,  where  fiRtal,  400 

want,  809 
Ozyhmnoglobtn,  61,  S16.  872,  402,  461,  462,  466, 
469 

erystali  of,  462 

•pectnim  of,  468, 460 
Ozyntic  celli,  608,  610 


P. 


Pacinian  oorpuaclee,  766,  767 
Pam,  777 

Pain  epoti,  772,  774 
Pala-eaoephalon,  646, 647 
PalBlUc  acid,  414 
Palmitln,  84,  414 
Pancreas,  617 

adaptation  of,  622 

extirpation  of,  689 
dlaMtlc  condition  produced  In  anlmaU  by, 
689 

80-oaIled  peripheral  reflex,  secretion  of,  520 

structure,  617 
Pancreatio  Juice,  618 

aetlan  on  fata,  620 

composition  and  action,  618 

ferments  in,  id, 
PapUlA, 

of  the  kidney,  666 

of  skin,  distribution  of,  604 

of  tongue,  779  «C  $eq. 
Papillary  layer  of  heart,  212 
Paradoxical  contraction,  172 
Paralytic  seoretion,  608 
Paramyosinogan,  188, 142, 166 
Paraplasm,  8 
Parathyroida,  889 
Parietal  cells,  608, 610 
Parietal  layer  of  pericardium,  206 
Parietal  lobe,  692,  698 
Parieto-ooclpltal  fissure,  692,  694 
Parotid  gland,  606 

alveoli  of,  600 
Pars  cUlaris  retinae,  819 
Pars  intermadia,  848 

of  Wriabarg,  676 
Parthenogenesis,  878 
Parturition,  898-896 
Par  vagum.   8u  Pnanmosastric  nenra. 
Pathological  conditions  of  nervous  system.  111 
Pathological  ulna,  600 
Pathogenic  organism,  476 
Patriok's  ezpwiments,  748 
Pavy's  views  aa  to  tha  liver  being  a  sugar- 
fionning  organ,  687 


Pimm  A. 

Pawlow's  method  for  obtaining  pure  gastric  Juloe, 
611,  612,  622 

his  observations  on  the  salivary  g^ds,  604 
on  the  secretory  nerves  of  the  pancreas,  621 
on  the  sucooa  enterious,  628,  626 
Peduncles  of  the  oerebeUum,  648 
Peduncles,  superior  cerebellar,  668 
PalTis  of  the  kkboey,  666 
Pendulum  myograph,  94,  06 
Penis,  structure,  866 
Pentosuria,  602 
Pepsb&,  489,  440,  610 
Pepalnogen,  609 
P^aln-hydrochlorle  add,  611 
Peptidea,  422 
Peptosena,  618 
Peptoiytlc  enzymes,  440 
Peptones,  417,  488,  460,  601 

characters  of,  616 
Peptonuria,  601 
Perforated  spots,  689 
Perforating  ilbrea  of  Bharpey,  44 
Pericardium,  208 
Perichondrium  of  cartUage,  47 
Perilymph,  or  fluid  of  labyrinth  of  ear,  768, 790 
Perimeter,  889 
Perineurium,  76, 77 
Periosteum,  42, 46, 60, 69, 60 
Peripheral  resistance,  264  et  seq,,  297 
Peristalais,  88, 140,  666,  669,  661 
Peristaltic  movements  of  Inteattnea,  88,  667 

of  Involuntary  muscle,  140  (eee  668} 

of  stomach,  568  et  eeq. 
Peritoneum,  209 
Permanent  teeth.    See  Teeth. 
Personal  equation,  720 
Perspiration,  cutaneons,  609 

Insensible  and  sensible,  ib. 

ordinary  oonstltuants  of,  610 
Pea,  678 

Petlt'8  canal,  820 
Pettenkofar's  reaction,  683 
Peyer'a  patches,  86 
Pfluger's  law  of  oontractlon,  174, 178 

on  hepatie  cells,  680 

on  menstruation,  876 

on  proteins, -622 
Phagocytea,  467,  478, 476 
Phakoscope,  Heimholti's,  826 
Pharynx.  492,  806 
Phenyl  alanine,  418 
Phenyl-hydrazine  test,  412,  602 
Phloridzln-dlabetes,  640 
Phoaphatea  in  urine,  696,  699,  600 
Phoaphatldes,  166, 167,  488 
Phospho-proteins,  427,  429 
Photo-chromatic  Interval,  848 
Photo*h«Batochometer,  286 
Photophobia,  849 
Phrenograph,  867 
Phyaieal  chemistrv,  822  et  eeq. 
Physiological  applications  of  physical  chemistry, 
827 

methods,  1  •%  eeq, 

pit,  888 

rheosoope,  127 

saro,  774 
PU  mater.  182, 644 
Picrio  add  teat,  602 
Pigment  oells,  80 

ofretea,  82, 818 

movement  of,  847 
Pilocarpine,  efltoct  of,  on  salivary  gland,  608 
Pilo-motor  nerves,  607 
Pineal  ^and,  846,  666 
Pinna,  789 
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PlOTKOWdKl'8   HkaCTION. 

Piotrowikl's  reaction,  425 

Piper's  experiments  on  moBcIe  contraction,  106 

Fitch  of  voice,  794,  806,  807 

Pltot'i  tube,  286 

Fltaltary  body,  848  et  $eq. 

efflMts  of  removal,  846 
Placenta,  maternal,  889 

foetal,  id. 
Plantar  reflex,  711 
Plasma  cell,  29 
Plasma  of  blood,  60,  444,  449,  452  et  $eq. 

gases  of,  458 
Plasmatic  membrane,  880 
Plethjnmograph,  808 

Schafer's,  260 
Pleura,  209,  849 
Plexus,  terminal,  770 

of  Auerbach,  79 

of  Meissner,  498 
Fneumogasteic  nerve,  249  et  seq.,  664,  678 

distribution  of,  678 

Amotions,  664,  678 

influence  on 
dentition,  558 

'    gastric  secretion,  512  • 
heart,  249 

muscles  of  ttomaoh,  556 
pancreatic  secretion,  520 
vomiting,  656 

mixed  function  of,  678 

origin,  i6. 
Poehl  on  testis,  878 
Poggendorfs  rheochord,  170 
Pohl't  commutator,  169 
Foikilothermal  animals,  686 
Poiseuille's  h»modynamometer,  272 
Polarimeter,  484 
Polygonal  epithelium,  529 
Polymorohlc  layer,  697 
Folynuclear  leucocytes,  456 
Polypeptides,  417,  422,  488 
Poiysacoharldes,  409 
Pons^arolii,  642,  648,  646,  662 

matter  in,  644 
Poptfiski's  investigations  into  pancreatic  secre- 

lon,  520 
PortAl  canals,  528  ' 

eiipulatlon,  215 

vein,  527,  528,    See  Liver. 
Poslaro-lateral  column,  658 
Postt-gangllonic  fibres,  198  et  seq.,  249,  808 
Potato  starch,  grains  of,  412 
ipitants  of  proteins,  426 
ipitln,  477 

luneus  or  quadrilateral  lobule,  694 
janglionio  fibres,  198  et  teq.,  802 
jancv, 

>us  luteum  of,  870 
Prepyramidid  tract,  657 
Presbyopia,  881 
Pressor  nerves,  805 
Pressure  gradient,  285,  886 
Pressure  head,  286 
Pressore-measurers,  267 
Pressure,  positive  and  negative,  271 
Primary  areas,  742 
Primary  areolae,  48 
Primary  responses  of  eye,  848 
Primitive  nerve-sheath,  or  Schwann's  sheath,  78 
Primitive  gut,  886 
Prq}eotion  fibres,  698.  740 
Prqjection  systems,  698,  700 
Proline,  421 
Pronucleus,  female.  876,  882 

male,  876,  881,  882 
Propeptone,  514 


Pus  IN  TUK  Urimk. 

Prosecretin,  521 

Prosencephalon,  645 

ProsUte  gland,  570.  879 

Prosthetic  group,  480 

Protagon,  487 

Protamines,  427 

Protective  inoculation,  478 

Protein-hydrolysis,  482 

Protein  metabolism,  6,  416,  621 

Proteins,  6,  8, 10, 166,  416  et  $eq.,  453 

absorption  of,  544 

action  on  polarised  light,  425 

of  blood,  458 

Bence-Jones',  601 

classification,  426  et  seq, 

cleavage  products,  416 

coi^^ated,  426 

colloidal  solution,  424 

colour  reactions,  425 

composition,  416 

coigugated,  427,  480 

crystallisation,  424 

enzyme  coagulation,  440 

heat  coagulation,  425 

in  food,  479  et  eeq.    ' 

indlflUsiblUty  of,  425 

metabolism  of,  6,  621  et  eeq. 

osmotic  pressure  of,  827 

of  plasma,  458 

precipltanU  of,  417,  425,  426 

of  serum,  458 

simple,  410 

solubilities.  428,  424 

m  urine,  600 
Protensity,  768 
Proteodaslic  enzymes,  440 
Proteolytic  enzymes,  440,  514 
Proteoses,  417,  488,  601 

characters  of,  515 
Prothrombin,  449 
Protones,  427 

Protopathic  sensations,  70C,  774,  777 
Protoplasm,  5,  7, 10 

chemical  structure,  8 

IrrlUbUity,  18 

movements,  8, 11  et  seq. 
Proto-vertebrse,  884 
Protrusion  of  eyeball,  849 
Przibram,  Hans,  theory  of  classification  by  muscle 

proteins,  189 
Pseudopodia,  11, 14 
Pseudoscope,  856 
Pseudo-stoniata,  222 
Psycho-physical  parallelism,  758 
Ptosis,  850 
P^alin,  489,  499.  505 
PWallnogen,  499 
Puberty,  862 
Pulmonary  artery,  215 
Pulmonary  circulation,  pressure  io,  281 
Pulsation,  maximal,  296 
Pulse,  anacrotic,  298 

arterial,  200  et  seq, 

dicrotic,  298,  294 

intermittent,  290 

velocity,  ib. 

venous,  209 

volume,  809 

water  hammer,  291 

wave,  295 
Pupil  of  the  eye,  888,  884 
Purine  bases,  421,  482,  598 
PurklAje's  ceUs,  187,  681 

fibres,  71,  72,  218.  256,  267 

figures,  885 
Pus  in  the  urine,  608 
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Ptlobio  Q lands. 

Fylorie  s^da,  507,  508 

orifice,  658, 564 
Pyrunldal  tnoU,  655 
Pyramldfl  of  medulla  oUongaUt,  601 

of  kidney.    See  Kidney. 
Pyrimidlne  basea,  421 
Pyrrhol  blue,  890 
PyTToUdlne  derivatives,  421 

R. 

Baoemose  glands,  406 
Rami  commonlcantes,  196 
Ranke's  diet,  894,  628 
Ran  Tier's  clasmatocytes,  81 
Ranvler's  crosses,  75 
Ranvler's  nodes,  ib. 
Raynaud's  disease,  812 
Reaotion  time  In  man,  720 

velocity,  828 
Reactions  of  proteins,  coloar,  425 
Receptive  groups,  475 

substances,  164 
Recurrent  sensibility,  156 
Rectum,  the,  562 
Red  marrow,  41 
Reduced  eye,  821 
Reductases,  440  ^ 

Reflex  arc,  711 

actions,  145, 188,  709  et  seq. 

inhibition  of,  258,  719 

in  frog,  709 

In  man,  145,  711 
superficial,  711 
tendon,  712 

of  dog,  719 

of  nerves,  145 

of  spinal  cord,  709  et  $eq. 

"scratch,"  719 
Reflex  secretion,  504 
Reflexes, 

cumulation  of,  710 

iohlbitton  of,  ib, 

spinal  visceral,  721 

spreading  of,  710 

uterine,  722 
RefiractiQn,  laws  of,  821 
Retractive  media  of  eye,  ib. 
Reld,  osmotic  pressure,  823 
Rell,  island  of,  688,  692,  094 
Relssner's  fibre,  644 
Reissner's  membrane,  792,  794 
Relaxation  of  heart,  282 
Remak,  fibres  of,  77 

ganglion  of,  255 
Renal  olroulation,  215,  580 

epithelium,  577 

oneometer,  572 

plexus,  571 
Rennet  or  rennin,  440,  483,  514 
Reproductive  organs,  6,  868  et  eeq. 

uevelopment  of,  858  et  $eq, 

female,  867  et  seq, 

male,  868  et  seq. 

physiology  of,  872  et  seq. 
Requisites  of  diet,  618 
Reserve  air,  859 
'*  Reserve  force,"  625 
Residual  air,  850 
Resistance,  peripheral,  264 
Resonance  theory,  798 
Respiration,  846  «<  uq. 

abdominal  type,  355 

adaptation  to  high  altitudes,  401 

alteration  m  atmospheric  pressure,  862 

artificial,  883 


Rhcochorb. 

Respiration — eoiUiniied 

breathing  or  tidal  air,  850 

cause  and  regulation  of,  875  et  seq. 

chemical  cause  of,  880 

chemistry  of,  ib, 

Cheyne-Stokes,  404,  405 

effect  on  circulation,  885 

efihct  on  nutrition,  892 

gases  in  relation  to,  861  et  seq, 

at  high  pressure,  402 

Influence  of  nervous  system,  870 

Intensi^  of,  809 

mechanism  of,  854  tt  seq. 

movements,  856 

nervous  factor  in,  876 
of  vocal  cords  in,  804 

quantity  of  air  changed,  858 

record  of,  856 

tissue,  897 
Respirations,  number  of,  in  healthy  person,  850 
Respiratory  acta,  special,  881 

apparatus,  846 

capacity  of  chest,  859 

centre,  875 
methods  of  recording,  856 

muscles,  864  et  seq. 

muscular  force  of,  860 

nerve-centre,  876 

rate.  860 
relation  to  pulse-rate,  ib. 

rhythm,  888 

sounds,  857 
'« Rest  cure,"  625 
Restiform  bodies,  661 ,  669 
Rete  muoosum,  604 
Rete  testis,  864,  865 
Reticulum,  7, 18 

of  the  thymus,  887 
Retiform  tissue,  28,  85 
Retina.  811,  814 

blind  spot,  884,  849 

blood-vessels,  820 

changes  in,  during  activity,  847 

duration  of  impression  on,  886 
of  after-images,  844 

electrical  variations  in.  849 

elements  of,  schema,  819 

excitation  of,  886 

focal  distance  of,  824 

fovea  centralis,  885 

functions  of,  884 

identical  points  of,  852 

image  on,  how  formed  distinctly,  823 

layers,  815  et  seq. 

meaning  of  term,  845 

nervous  elements  of,  816 

ora  serrata,  814 

pigment-cells,  82,  818 
movement  of,  847 

in  relation  to  single  vision,  850 

structure  of,  818 

visual  purple,  847 
Retinitis  pigmentosa,  849 
Uetinoecope,  831 
Retraction  of  eyeball,  849 
Retractor  lentis  muscle,  828 
Reverslbaity,  329 
Reymond,  Du  Bois, 

currents  in  muscle  prism,  121-128, 125, 126 

electrical  variation  in  spinal  cord,  748 

Induction  coil,  90 

key,  88,  89 

non-polarlsable  electrodes,  119 

spring  myograph,  94 
Rheochord,  174 

Poggmdorfs,  170 
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Bhxosoopi,  Pbtbiolooxcal. 

BhooMope,  phyiiologleal,  1S7 
BlMOioopie  nog,  127 
Bhodopsm  or  ytaual  purple,  847 
Bhythm  in  cfttdiac  masole,  S&6 
Bhythmical  contraction  and  dilatation,  S99 
BhythHilcality  of  moyement,  88, 140 
RIdn,  475 
Kigor  mortla,  188  et  uq. 

affacta  all  claiiea  of  mmclw,  186 

phanomena  and  caoaaa  of,  ib, 

phjnlcal  baata  of,  181 
Rima  Rlottidia,  801,  806 
Ringer's  inveatlgationa  on  drag  action,  260 

flald,  677 

aolntiaii,  260 
Bittar'atetanas,  176 
Bocci,  Blva,  his  aphygmometer,  206 
Rods  and  oonea,  817 
Bolandie  area,  687,  689,  722,  728,  727,  788 

ii^ury  of,  728 
Rolando,  flaaure  of,  602-604,  720,  782 

anbatantia  gelatlnoaa  of,  667, 668 

iabercle  of,  667 
Bollett'a  view  of  the  red  corpnaclea,  464 
Rose's  teat,  426 

R(ieel  on  protoplaamlo  movement,  18 
Rotation,  18 

method  for  eatimating  specific  graylty  of  blood, 
444 
Roy'a  cardiometar,  248 

onoograph,  810 

onoometer,  ii. 
Rabiiar,  on  action  of  food  atnflh,  626 

law  of  conaenration  of  energy,  680 
Rnminatlon,  560 
Rat,  804 
Rutherford's  "  sound-plotnre  "  theories,  708 


s. 


Saccharic  add,  410 

Saocharoaea,  400 

St  Martin,  Alexia,  caae  of,  607,  664 

Saccule,  701 

Salath^,  aflbet  of  gravity  on   the  circulation, 

270 
Saliva,  490,  604  €t  uq. 

action  of,  606 

oompoaitlon,  604 

prooeas  of  aeoretion,  ib. 

reflex  aecretlon,  ib. 

aeoretion  following  stimulation  of  nerves,  600 
etuq. 
Salivary  glanda,  498  et  $eq. 

digestion,  606 

extirpation  of,  504 

influence  of  nervous  svstem,  602,  608 
efbot  of  drugs  oo,  60i8 
secretory  nerves  of,  602 

Btruetnre,  498 
Salkowaki's  reaction,  486 
Salmine,  427 
BalU  In  the  Uood,  464 
Sanderson's  cardiograph,  289 

oneleetrleal  change  in  muscles,  126 
Banaon'a  Imagsa,  824, 825 
Santorinl'a  cartUagea.  800,  802 
Saponification,  416, 620 
Sarclne,  489 
SarG<demma,  68,  64, 187 
Sarcomerea,  67,  68 
Sareoplasm,  65,  67,  72 
Sarooatyles,  (i5  et  seq. 


BnrsoBY  iMPBnaiOMa. 

Sarooua  elements,  67  et  $eq. 

Sartorius,  record  of  injured,  180 

Scala  media,  792 

Scala  typani,  791,  797 

Scala  vestlbnli,  791.  797 

Scarpa,  ganglion  of.  677 

Schaier,  heart  plethyamograph,  260 

obaervationa  on  liver  oula,  680 

method  of  artificial  respiration,  888,  884 

protoplaamlo  structure,  7, 14 

xeaearchea  cm  the  atracture  of  a  aarcoaWle,  67 

viewa  regarding  the  ftmction  of  the  Rolandic 
area,  781 

white  blood  oorpuaclea,  8 
Sohelner's  experiment,  826 
Schematic  eye,  821 
Schenk  on  muscular  contraction,  115 
Schlemm,  canal  of,  818,  814 
Schmidt'a  method  of  preparing  fibrin  ferment, 

468 
SohrBder'a  experiment,  687 
Schwann,  white  substance  of,  74 
Sdero-protelns,  427-420 
Sclerotic,  807,  808,  809,  811-818 
Scotoma,  849 
Scratch  reflex,  717,  718 
Sebaoeoua  gianda,  608 
Sebum,  608 

Secondary  oontraction,  128 
Secretin,  621 
Secreting  glaada,  81, 492  et  ttq. 

daaaiflcation  of,  406 

diagram  of,  407 
Secreting  membraoas.    Sec  Maoooa  omd  Seroua 

membranea. 
Secretion,  internal,  881 

of  kidney,  571 
pancreaa,  520 
saliva,  600 

paralytic,  508 

reflex,  604.  520 

suprarenal,  840 

thyroid,  887 
Secretonr  nervea,  144 

diagram  of,  608 

of  pancreaa,  521 

of  aallvanr  glanda,  502 
efltet  of  aectlon  of,  608 

of  aweat  glanda,  610 
Segmentation  of  cella,  888 

te  chick,  886 

nueleua,  876 
ovum,  888 
Semen,  866,  867 

apermatoaoa,  il>. 
Semicircular  canala  of  ear,  704 

diagrams  of,  764,  756 

structure,  768  el  ieq. 
Semilunar  valvea.    Set  Heart  valves. 
Semipermeable  membranea,  824 
Senaation,  760,  764 

cutaneoua,  766  et  neq. 

diflersoce  In  quality,  762 

extenaity,  i6. 

hallucination,  764 

memory  image,  ib. 

nerves  of,  144 

tactfle,  751 

thxeaholda.  768 

Weber'a  law,  ib. 
Senalbiltty,  recurrent,  156 
Senaory  areaa  In  cerebral  cortex,  728 
Sensory  channels,  diagram  of,  702 
Sensory  Impressions,  conduction   of,  by  nplnsl 
cord,  144 

in  brain,  734  el  uq. 
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Benioiy  Danre-endlngs  in  miuclo,  709 ;  In  skin,  766 

Sensory  nerrefi,  70 

Septum  nael,  nerves  of,  785 

Serine,  417 

Seroue  ooat,  408 

Serous  membranes,  206 

Sertoli,  cells  of,  864 

Serum, 

albumin,  816,  468 

of  blood,  60,  452  et  ieq, 

globulin,  816,  468 
SeTenth  cerebral  nenre,  668,  678 
Sex,  determination  of,  859 
Sexual  organs  In  the  female,  867  et  $eq. 

in  the  male,  868  et  ieq. 
Shafpey  on  bone  formation,  60 

fibres  of,  44 
Sberrlngtcm, 

expenments  on  motor  area,  781 

on  course  of  reflex  in  knee  Jerk,  712 

observations  on  binocular  flicker,  864 

principal  of  the  common  path,  716,  717 

reciprocal  action  of  antagonistic  muscles,  714, 
715 
Short  siffht,  828 
Side-chain  theory,  476 
Sl^t.    S«e  Vision. 
Silent  areas,  788 
Silver  nitrate  reaction  of  cementing  substance, 

27 
Simple  tubular  glands,  496 
Sino-aurlcular  node,  218,  256 
Sinus,  ooronary,  209 
Sinuses  of  Valsalva,  214,  287 
Sinusoids,  222,  528 
Sixth  eerebral  nerve,  668,  671 
Skein,  16, 16, 18 
Skeletal  muscles,  68 
Skiascope,  881 
Skin,  604 

absorption  by,  608 

dermis,  604 

diseases,  611 

epidermis  of,  604 

ftinctions  of,  608 

nerve-endings  in,  760 

papillflB  of,  604 

respiration,  608 

rete  mnoosum  of,  604 

sebaceous  glands  of,  608 

secretlonSi  ib. 

sections  of,  605  et  seq, 

sweat,  609  et  seq. 

sweat-glands,  496, 608 

varnishing  the,  611 
Sleep,  744  et  $eq. 
Smell,  sense  of,  788,  782  et  seq. 

anatomy  of  regtons,  784 

connection  with  taste,  788 

delicacy  of  sense  of,  787 

tests  for,  varies  in  different  animals,  786 
Smith,  Lorrain,  experiments  on  quantity  of  the 

blood,  445 
Smith's  perimeter.  Priestly,  840 
Sneezing,  mechanism  of,  882 
Snoring,  mechanism  of,  ih. 
Soap, 416 
Sobbing,  882 

Sodium  chloride  method,  481 
Solitary  glands.    ;See  Peyer's  patches. 
Solubilities,  428 

Solutions,  gramme-molecular,  828 
Somatic  mesoblast,  872,  884,  887 
Somatoplasm,  Weismann's,  861 
Somatopleur,  884 
Somites,  meeoblastic,  884 


BniuLLA,  Various  Fobms  or. 

Sonorous  vibrations,  how  communicated  in  ear, 
794  et  uq, 
in  air  and  in  water,  795.    Su  Sound. 
Sound, 
conauction  by  ear,  791 
heart,  285,  245 
productiQn  of.  806 
Soup,  value  as  food,  490 
Sour  milk  as  cure  for  dyspeptic  disorders,  527 
Spaces  of  F(»tana,  814 
Speaking,  mechanism  of,  807 
Special  senses,  766  et  §eq. 
Specific  nerve  energy,  law  of.  762 
Spectroscope,  466  et  eeq. 
Speech,  807  et  eeq. 
centre,  788 
defieots  of ,  808 
Spermatids,  864,  865, 878 
Spermatocytes,  ib. 
Spermatogonia,  ib. 
Spermatozoa,  19,  866,  867, 881 

fbrm  and  structure  of,  866,  867 
Spheno-palatine  ganglion,  678 
^herlciu  aberratiOD,  880 

correction  of,  ib. 
Sphincter  anl.    See  Defecation, 
puptlla,  812 
vesics,  570 
Sphingomyelin,  166, 485,  488 
^hygmographs,  291,  292 

tracings,  291  et  $eq. 
Sphysnoineters,  295 
Spinal  accessory  nerve,  664 
fkmctions  of,  679 
ori^n,  ib. 
Spinal  cord,  648  et  eeq, 
association  fibres  In,  658 
csnalof,  648 
columns  of,  649 
commissures  of,  648 
conduction  of  impressions  by,  704  e<  seq. 
course  of  fibres  in,  658 
diagrams  of,  649,  650,  660 
fissures  and  furrowi  of,  648 
functions  of,  704  et  uq. 

of  columns,  654 
grey  matter,  181, 650 

cells  in,  650 
h«mlsectlon,  659 
fa^Juries  of,  704, 709 
membranes  of,  648 
nerves  of,  658 
reflex  action  of,  709  et  uq. 
Inhibition  of,  710 
in  frog,  709 
in  man,  711 
superficial,  ib. 
reflex  inltabUity  of,  712 
regions  ot.  659 
section  of,  ib. 
special  centres  in,  720 
structure  of,  648  et  seq. 
tracts,  651,  655,  708 
transverse  section  of,  659 
white  matter,  167,  649 
tracts  in,  651 
Spinal  nerves,  155 
ftmotloDs  of  roots  of,  155, 649 
origin  of,  155  et  ee^. 
Bpinid  visceral  reflexes,  721 
Spiral  canid  of  the  ear,  791 
Spiral  ganglion,  794 
Upiral  layer,  21 S 
Spiral  ligament  of  ear,  792 
Spirem,  15, 18 
Spirilla,  various  forms  of,  489 
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Spibomxtkr. 

Bpiromeitor,  S50 
BpUnchnie  meaoUast,  884,  887 
Splanchnic  nerves,  843 
Bplanchnopleor,  884 
Bplean,  882 

appantos  for  iplanlo  coryaa,  184,  818 

ftmctlona,  884 

tnfluttice  of  n«ryoiia  ayitem  upon,  885 

Malplghlan  oorpoadaa  of,  884 

pulp,  888 

■tractnre  of ,  88S 

trabecula  of,  ib. 
Spongioblaato,  816 
Bpongloplaam,  7,  8, 14,  88,  88 
Spot,  garminal,  871 
Spring  myograph,  94 

BtalrcaM  pnonomonaD,  ftZ»iUL^9' 

Btannina'  ezparimant,  w6 

Stapodlna  muacle,  790,  796 

StapM  or  atlrmp  bone,  789, 790 

Staphylococel,  489 

Starch,  412, 687 

Starling  mammalian  heart,  246 

on  pancreatic  «eerotlon,  620-686 
Starvation,  621, 628 

aflteta  of,  ib. 
Stearic  acid,  414 
Stearin,  84,  414 
Stellate  cella  of  Knptfer,  628 
SteroobUin,  684 
Stethographa,  867 
Steww^a 

experiments  on  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
289,290 
on  mnsde  proteins,  142 
on  ti^e  output  of  the  heart,  247 
SUmulants  as  accessories  to  food,  490 
Stimulation  fatigue,  184 
Stimuli,  varieties  of,  18, 14,  81,  84,  86 
Stirrup  bone,  780,  790 
Stokes'  reagent,  466 

Stolnikow,  measurement  of  the  heart's  output,  247 
Stomach, 

blood-vessels,  609 

digestion  in,  626,  668 

glands,  608 

movements,  668 
influence  of  nervous  system  on,  560 

mucous  membrane,  607 

nervous  mechanism  of,  666,  657,  668 

secretion  of.    See  Gastric  Juice. 

time  taken  to  empty,  554 

view  of  empty,  665 
Stomata,  226 
Stratum  granulosum,  604 

intermedium  of  Hannover,  58 

luctdum,  604 
Streptococci.  489 
Striffi  aoousticse,  608,  677 
Striated  muscle,  66  et  $eq.    Sff  Muscle. 
Striate  ares,  786 
Stroma,  464,  868 
Stromuhr,  Ludwig's,  282 

Tigerstedt's,  284 
Structure  of  cells,  8  et  $eq, 
Stuart's  kymoscope,  271 
Sturine,  427 
Stylo-pharyngens,  678 
Subendothelial  layer,  218 
Sublingual  gland,  608 
Submaxillary  gland  of  dog,  499 
Submaxillary  and  sublingual  glands,  499,  600  . 
Submaxillary  ganglion,  602 
Submucous  coat,  498 
Substantia  gelatliiosa  of  Rolando,  650,  667,  66S 

nigra,  672,  678 


TraPBRATCrBX. 

Substrate,  489 
Subthalamic  area,  689 
Sucoagogues,  618 
Succus  entericns,  622  tt  $eq. 

fonctions  of,  ib, 
Sucroses,  409 

Sugar.    Sm  Dextrose,  Lactose,  etc. 
Sulci,  690  et  sag.,  780,  781 
Sulphates  In  urine,  695 
Summation-tones,  797 
Superflcial  reflexes,  711 

Superior  laryngeal  nerve,  effecta  of  stimulation 
of  cut,  878 

olivary  noGleua,  671 

parietal  convolution,  698 
Supra-renal  capsules,  840 

cortex,  842 

function,  841 

structure,  840 
Surface  tension,  880 
Sustantacular  flbres  of  MUller,  815,  816 
Swallowing,  661 

oentrey  ibm 

fluids,  662 

nerves  engaged,  ib. 
Sweat,  609  et  $tq. 
Sweat-glands.    See  Skin. 
Sylvius,  aqueduct  of,  644, 645,  668,  671 
^iTius,  flssnze  of,  042.  648, 602-694 
^mpathetlc  nerve,  261 
^rmpatbetie  secretion,  602 
Syntonln,4S4 
Syringomyelia,  707 

Systemic  circulation,  215.    See  Circulation. 
Systole  of  heart,  282 
Systolic  pressure,  296 
Systolic  sound,  286 


T. 

Tabes  dorsalis,  715 
Tache  cerebrate,  811 
Tactile  krea,  784 

diaes,  770 

end-organs,  766  el  seq. 

impressions,  761 

sensibility,  784,  HO,  7n 
varlattona  In,  772 
Talbot's  law,  886 
Tapetum  luoidum,  887  n. 
Tarsus,  810 
Taste,  sense  of,  788,  779  et  seq, 

classification  of,  788^ ' 

connection  with  smell,  788 

delicacy  of,  788 

nerves  of,  781 
Tasta-buds,  781,  782 
Taurine,  688 
Taurocholic  add,  ib. 
Taxis,  positive  and  negative,  14  n. 
Tchistovitch's  dlsoovery  of  distinguishing  human 

and  other  Uood,  477 
Teeth,  60  et  $eq. 

development,  66 

eruption,  times  of,  61 

incisor,  61 

structure,  62  et  eeq. 

temporary  and  permanent,  50  et  $eq. 
Tegmental  nucleus,  671 
Tegmentum,  ib, 
Telftnoaphalon,  645 
Temperature,  868,  686  et  seq. 

average  of  body,  686 

changes  of,  efibcts,  686  et  eeq. 
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Temperatare—  continued 

•Sect  on  muKiUar  oon traction,  99 

eztensll^ty,  tnflaence  on,  112 

of  oold-bloodad  and  warm-blooded  animals,  086 

In  diaeaM.  Ml 

loss  of,  088-641 

mainteuauce  of,  686 

of  Mammalia,  birds,  etc.,  ib. 

sensation  of  variation  of,  772.    Su  Heat. 
Temporo-occlpilal  cerebellar  fibres,  G78 
Tamporo-sphenoidal  lobe,  G92,  698 
Tondon-ieflezes,  711,  712 
Tension  of  gases  In  fluids,  866 
Tensor  palati  muscle,  795 

^ympanl  muscle,  790,  790 
action  of,  795 
Terminal  areas,  748 
Terminal  ganglia,  249 
Testtcle,  868,  864 

stnioture,  ib. 
Testis,  868, 878 

Internal  secretions  of,  878 
Tetanus,  composition  of,  108 

iQlured  sartorius  during,  126 

Bitter's,  176 

voluntarv,  104, 142 
Tetany,  840 
Tbalamencephalon,  645 
Tbalami  optici,  688 
Tbetne,  490 
Theobromine,  ib. 
Thermopile,  180 
Thirst,  778 

Thoma-Zeiss  hemacytometer,  458 
Thomson's  galvanometer,  118 
Thoracic  duct,  61,  224 

innervation  of,  819 
Thresholds  of  the  stimulus,  768 
Throat  deathess,  795 

ventricle,  801 
Thrombtai,  440,  448,  449,  458 
Thrombogen,  449-451 
Thrombokinase,  ib. 
Thndlchum  on  protagon,  487 
Thymus  s^d,  886 

efliBcts  of  removal,  837 

ftmctlOD,  ib. 

struoturBi  886 
Thyro-arytenoid  mnsde,  801,  802 
Thyro-epiglottidean  muscle,  802 
Thyroid  cartilage,  799 
Thyroid  gland,  887 

function,  842 

stractnre,  887 
Thyro-iodin,  889 

effect  of  intravenous  ii\Jection  of,  on   blood- 
pressure,  889 
Tigerstedt,  measurement  of  the  heart's  output, 
247,290 

Btromuhr,  284 
Timbrri  of  voice.  794,  806 
Tissue-erepsin,  546,  598 
Tlssue-raspiration,  894  et  uq. 
Tongue,  779 

action  in  deglntition,  548 

epttbelinm  of,  780 

musdea  of,  779 

papilla  of,  ib. 

parts  most  sensitive  to  taste,  781 

structure  of,  779 
Tonometer,  Barcroft's,  866 

Krogh's,  866,  878 
Tonus,  118, 142.  718 
Topfer's  test,  516 
Touch,  766  tt  ieq. 

muscular  sense,  776 


Uritsbs. 

Touch— etmtinued 

sense  of  locality,  770 
of  pressure,  771 
of  temperature,  ib. 

tactile  end-organs,  766 
Touch-corpuscles,  767 
Toxin,  474 
TrabeculflB,  817,  882 
Trachea,  847 
Tract  of  Flechsig,  658 

of  Qowers,  657,  658 

of  Lissauer,  ib. 

of  Loewenthal,  656 
Tracts  in  the  spiiial  cord,  651,  665  et  nry. 
Tradescantia,  cells  of,  12, 18 
Transftision  of  blood,  819 
Transmission  myograph,  105, 159 
Transverse  axis  of  eyeball,  851 
Trapezium,  the,  671 
Traube-Hering  curves,  804,  805 
Triaoetin,  415 

Triamino-mono  phosphatides,  4!  5 
Tricuspid  valve,  210,  218 
Trigeminal  nerve,  668t.674 

fuictioh,  674 

origin  of,  ib. 
Trimethylamine,  106 
Trochlear  nerve,  668,  674 

od^  of,  674 
Trommer's  test,  412 
Trophic  nerves,  144 
Trypsin,  action  of,  518,  519 
Ti^psinogen,  528. 524 
Tryptophane,  419,  422 
Tubercle  of  Rolando,  667 
Tubular  glands,  496.  497 
Tubnli  seminiferi,  864,  865 

uriniferl,  566  et  seq.,b69 
Tubulo  •  racemose   or   tubulo  •  acinous    glands, 

496 
Tunica  adventitia,  217 
Tunica  albuginea  of  testicle,  868 

dartos,  72 

propria,  758 

vaginalis,  868 
Tiirck's  column,  655 

method  of  cumulation  of  reflexes,  710 
Tympanum  or  middle  ear,  788 

diagram  of,  780 

membrane  of,  788,  790 

mhseles  of,  790 

structure,  788 
Tyrosine,  418,  419,  422 


U. 

Umbilical  arteries,  890 
cord,  888,  890 
vesicle,  887 

Uncinate  convolution,  694 

Unicellular  organisms,  5 

Unilaminar  blastoderm,  888 

Unimolecular  reactions,  829 

Uromia,  586,  611 

Urate  of  sodium,  598 

Urates,  deposit  of,  598,  600 

Urea,  166,  588 
apparatus  for  estimating  quantity,  585 
chemical  composition  of,  588 
formation  of,  by  liver,  528,  586 
isomeric  with  ammonium  cyanate,  588 
quantity.  586 

Ureters,  565,  570 
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UmaraJUL. 

UnUm,  666, 670 
ITrie  Mid,  IM,  482,  601 

ooodltion  in  which  It  exiite  in  urine,  698 

cxyitalfl,  varlooB  fonns  of,  691 

deposit  of,  698 

forau  in  which  it  Ib  deposited,  691 

origin  of,  688.  698 

presenee  in  the  epleen,  886 

presenoe  in  the  urine,  600 

proportionate  quantity  of,  693 

ieeto,  692 
Urie<dytic  enzyme,  604 
Urina  potoe,  688 
Urinary  apparatoe,  606  et  ieq. 
Urinary  bladder,  670 

nerree,  ib. 

itruotore,  ib. 
Urinary  depoaita,  698  et  Mq. 
Urine,  682  it  uq. 

analyBis  of ,  688 

hOoin.  60S 

hloodln,608 

chemical  eedimente  in,  600 

eoionr,  682 

composition,  688 

cystine  in,  699 

expulsion.  660 

flow  into  bladder,  570 

hippnric  add  in,  694 

Inorganic  oonstltuents,  696 

mineral  salts  in,  id. 

pathological,  600 

phORphates  tai,  697,  699 

phynoal  characters,  682 

pigments,  ib, 

proteins,  600 

pus  in.  601,  608 

quantity,  682 
vanes  with  blood>pressure,  672 

naotlon  of,  682 
in  dlflbrent  animals,  688 
made  alkaline  \rj  diet,  ib, 

saline  matter,  688,  688 

solids,  682 

spedflc  KravitT  of,  688 
rariaaons  ox,  ib, 

sugar  in,  601,  002 
tesU  for  estimating,  602 

tests  for  inorganic  salts  of,  697 

urates,  698 

urea,  688 

uric  add  in,  691 
Uriniferous  tubes,  diagram  of,  666 
Urobilin,  684,  682 
Urochrome,  682 
Ur&4rythrin,  682,  694 
Uterine  muscle,  890 

reflexes,  721 
Uteriis,  867,  871 

atrophy  or  involution  of,  896 

development  in  pregnancy,  898 

diagram  of,  867,  887-890 

structure,  871 
Utride,  791 
Uvea,  812 

V. 

Vaccination,  478 
Vagina,  867 

Vago-sympathetic  of  fh>g,  261 
Vagus, 

dectrical  variations  in,  877,  878 

escape,  261 

nerve.    8u  Fneumogastric. 


ViscBAAL  Later  of  P«bicardiuk. 

Valentine's  experiments  on   vdodty  of  blood 

flow,  281 
VaUne,  417 

Valsalva's  experiment,  888 
Valves  of  heart,  218.    See  Heart. 
Vas  deferens,  864. 865, 879 
Vasa  efltarenUa  of  testide,  864, 865 
Vasa  vasorum,  218 
Vascular  system,  in  asphyxia,  889 
Vaso-constrictor  nerves,  800,  802 
Vaso-dUator  nerves,  800,  808 
Vaso-motor  nerves,  264,  800 

distribution  of,  802 

elTeet  of  section,  807  ei  uq. 

experiments  on.  806, 807 

tnflnence  upon  blooa-pressnre,  806 

stimnlatian  fatigue,  186 
Vaso-motor  nerveKxntres,  801, 808, 806,  721 

narvons  mtem,  800  et  eeq, 

reflex  actum.  806 
Vegetables  as  food,  479, 490 
VegetaUe  calls,  6 

protoplasmic  movement  in,  12, 18 
Veins,  208,  214,  218  et  aeq. 

drenlation  in,  200  ei  teq. 
vdodty  of,  281 

dlstributkm,  218 

interlobular,  560 

pressure  tn,  278 

pulmonary,  210 

jhythmical  action  tn,  200 

structure  of,  210 

valves  of,  210  et  uq. 
Vdodty  head.  286 


pulse,  284,  800 

rdc 


Vdodty  of  blood  tn  arteries,  281 
in  caplUaries,  ib, 
tn  veins,  ib. 

of  drenlation,  ib. 

of  enzyme  action,  516,  520 

of  nervous  Impulse,  150 
Vena  cava,  210 
Ven«  rectn,  670 
Venn  stellultt,  660 
Venous  flow,  299 
Ventflation,  879,  884 
Ventral  cerebdlar  tract,  668 
Ventrides  of  the  brain,  644 
Ventridee  of  heart.    See  Heart. 
Ventricular  diastole,  288,  281 

systole,  ib. 
Veratrine,  eflbct  of,  on  muscular  contraction,  99 
Vernon,  heat  rigor  experiment,  189 

on  tissue-ere^n,  646 

pancreatic  secretion,  628 
Vertical  axis  of  eyeball.  861 
Verwom,  Max,  strychnine  and  fatigue,  185 
Vesical  centre,  680 
Veslde, 

germinal,  18 
Vesicula  semtnales,  866 
Vestibular  nerve,  068 
Vestibule  of  osseous  internal  ear,  768, 790 
Vibrations,  conveyance  of,  to  auditory  nerve,  796 

etuq, 
Viexordts    experiments    on    blood-drculation, 

289 
VIerordt's  haimatachometer,  287 
Vleossen's  annulus,  196,  251,  802 
Villi  in  chorion,  ftinctlon  of,  888 

of  Intestines,  494, 496 
Vincent,  Swale,  musde  proteins,  142 
Visceral  layer  of  pericardium,  906 

mesoblast,  884 

pain,  777 

sensations,  777 
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Vblon,  810 

angle  of,  822 

at  diftraot  dlitanoaa,  adaptation  of  ey«  to,  824 
etieq. 

oorrBCtion  of  aberration,  880  et  seq, 

defectfl  of,  828  et  $eq. 

dlstinctocts,  how  lecared,  856  it  $eq, 

duration  of  aenaation  in,  886 

eatimation  of  Uw  alze  and  form  of  ol(Jecta,  854- 
856 

focal  diatanoe  of,  824 

range,  827 

relation  of  nerve-oella  and  fibres,  854 

■ingle,  with  two  eyea,  850  et  $eq. 
Vlsnal  area,  785 

apparatua,  relatione  of  nenre-oells  and  fibrea, 
854 

azia,  822,  851 

impreaaiona,  752 

jaaigmenta,  854  et  uq. 

plane,  851 

pozple,  817,  847 

aenaationa,  886,  841  et  etq, 

woid'Oentre,  741,  809 
Vlano-paychio  region,  787 
Viano-aenaory  cortex,  ib. 
Vital  action,  827 

force,  2 
Vitamlne,  491 
Vltellln,  429, 487 

nenibrane,  871 
ViteUo-inteaiiiuil  duet,  886 
Vitnooa  humour,  811, 819 
Vocal  oorda,  801 

action  in  reapiratory  actiona,  804 

approximation  of,  eflbct  on  height  of  note,  805 

Tlbrationa  of,  canae  voice,  806 
Voice,  799  et  teq,,  806 

range  of,  806 
Volt'a  diet,  480.  618.  629 

on  "  oireolating  protein,"  622 
Volkmann'a  luemadromometer,  282 

experiment  on  lymph  hearts,  818,  819 
Volta  on  galvanism.  116 
Voluntary  muscle,  68  et  eeq.,  140  et  seq. 

nervea  of,  70 
Voluntary  tetanus,  104 
Vomiting,  556, 567 

action  of  atomach  in,  ib. 

centre,  ib, 

nerve  aottona  In,  ib. 

volontary  and  acquired,  ib, 
VortioelUe.  82    . 
Vowels  and  oooaonants,  808 
Vulpian's   sxperimenta  on  nerve  regeneration, 
149, 151 

w. 

Wagner'a  hammer,  90 

WaUerian  degeneration  method,  146, 149, 151, 156, 

651,652 
Waller,  dynamograph,  182 

electrocardiogram,  245 

fatigue  theory,  188 

on  the  electrical  currents  of  the  eyeball,  849 

on  the  passage  of  blood-corpuscles,  297, 298 


Ztmolvbib. 

Waller— eoiUi«iMcl 

on  work  of  heart,  247 

"  sound-pictnre  "  theories  of,  798 

variation  In  nerve  action,  159 
Wander  cella,  81 
Water-hammer  pulae,  291 
Wave  of  blood  causing  the  pulse,  ib. 

velocity  of,  ib. 
Weber-Fechner  law,  768 
Weber'a  experiment  on  velocity  of  blood-flow,  281 

on  heart-oeats,  249 
Weber's  paradox,  112, 114 
Weigert's  method,  651, 789 
Waismann'a  germ  plasm,  859, 861 

somatoplaam,  861 
Wertheimer's  Investigations  into  pancreatic  aeere- 

tion,  520 
Wharton's  jelly.  86 
Whey  protein,  482 

White  corpusdea.    See  Blood-corpuscles,  white ; 
and  Lvmph-corpuscles. 

emigration  of,  298 
White  flbro-cartilage,  87,  88 

flbroua  tissue,  29,  80 

spot,  814 
Widal'a  reaction,  476 
Wocddridge'a  method  of  preparing  tlssue-flbrino- 

gan,481 
Word-centres,  809 
Worms,  circulatory  aystem  In,  280 
Wright,  Hamilton,  sleep  theory,  746 
Wright's  opsonins,  476 
Wrlsberg,  cartilagea  of,  800, 805 

para  intermedia  of,  675 


Xanthine,  166,  482 
Xantho-proteic  reaction,  425 


Y. 


Yawning,  mechanism  of,  882 

Teaat  plant,  cells  of,  in  process  of  budding,  5,  4S9 

Yellow  elastic  fibre,  29,  80 

flbro-cartllage,  87, 40 

marrow,  41 

apot  of  Sommerlng,  814 
Yeo's  experiment  on  gaseous  exchangee  In  the 

heart,  254 
Yolk-sacs,  888  et  ieq, 
Yolk-sphemlee,  870 
Young-Helmholts  theory,  842  et  eeq. 


Z. 


Zona  faaciculata,  840 

Zona  pellucidA,  or  striata,  19,  870,  881 

Zonule  of  Zinn,  820 

Zuntz,  on  mountain  aickneas,  400 

Zymase,  489 

Zymogen,  441,  449.  499,  509 

Zymolysis,  reversiole,  614 
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